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- BOOK THE THIRD. 


From 1797 to 1805, 


Sucu was the Character and such ‘had been the professional Services of Horatio Nelson, 
when he succeeded in his 39th year to the rank of Rear Admiral. His great abilities and 
approved integrity were known and acknowledged. throughout Europe, and had been 
extolled in the most liberal manner even by. those enemies who had severely felt their 
ascendancy. As a Commander, he not only possessed the most unshaken valour and inex- 


haustible spirit of enterprise, but he also enjoyed the happy and rare talent of inspiring 
his followers with an unboun, 


y for every Contingency. 
covetous of honour, but not of gold, he 
rtion, where he might surpass thé test 
his King, and the independence of his 


and as it were intuitive capacity, of h#hind created for © 


Patient of toil and hardship, but not of inaction, 
anxiously sought for situations of peril and exe 
of his profession in Supporting the dignity of 


Country. The extraordinary, 
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itself opportunities of distinction in the most forlorn and. perplexing situations. * Steele 
when speaking of Glory, quotes a passage frem Cicero which shews how amply it had been 
at this time obtained by Nelson:. ‘ The perfection of Glory is that the people love us, 
that they have confidence in us, that being affected with a certain admiration towards 
us, they think we deserve Honour.’ Sir Richard then subjoins the following passage which , 
was fully exemplified in the subsequent life of this Admiral: * But if ong were to form a 
notion. of consummate Glory under our constitution, one must add to the above men- 
tioned felicities a certain necessary inexistence, and disrelish of ail the rest without the 

, puince’s favour. He should have riches, power, honour, command,.glory; but riches, 

- power, honour, command, and glory should have no charms, but as accompanied with the 
affection of his prince. He should be popular because a favourite, and a favourite be- 
cause popular. Were it not to make the Character too imaginary, I would give him 
soyereignty over some foreign territory, and make him esteem that an empty addition 
weout the kind regards of his own prince. One may merely have an idea of a man 
thus composed and circumstantiated; and if he were so made for power without an inca- 
pacity of giving jealousy, he would be also glorious without possibility of receiving disgrace. 
This humility and this importance must make his Glory immortal.’ 








LORD NELSON’S’ MEMOIR OF HiS SERVICES. 
PART III. — 


“Tw April, 1797, T hoisted my flag as Rear Admiral of the Blue, and 
was sent to bring down the garrigon of Porto Ferrajo; which service per- 
formed, I shifted my flag from’ the Captain to the Theseus on May the 
97th, and was employed in the command of the inner squadron at the 
blockade of Cadiz. It was during this period that perhaps my personal 
courage was more conspicuous than at any other part of my life: In an 
attack of the Spanish gun-boats I was boarded in my barge with its com- 
mon crew of ten men, coxswain, Captain Freemantle and myself, by the 
commander of the gun-boats; the Spanish barge rowed twenty-six oars, 
hesides saa ie thirty men in the whole. This was a service hand to 


2 “Spectator, Ne 139. 
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hand with swords, in which my coxswain, John Sykes now po more,’ 
twice saved my life. Eighteen of the Spaniards being killed dnd several . 
wounded, we succeeded in taking their commander. On the 15th of 
July, 1797, I sailed for Teneriffe; for the event I refér to my letter “on 
that expedition. Having then lost my right arm, for this loss and my — 
former services His Majesty wes pleased to settle on me a pension’ of 
10007. a year. By some unlucky mismanagement of my arm I was 
obliged to go to England, and it was the 13th of December, 1797, he- 
fore the surgeons pronounced me fit for service. On the 19th of .Decem- 
ber the Vanguard was commissioned for my flag ship. On the first. of 
, April, 1798, I sailed with a convoy from Spithead; at the back of Ae 
Wight the wind coming to the westward I was forced to return to St, 
Helens, and finally: sailed on the 9th of April, carrying a convoy to 
Oporto and Lisbon. I joined Earl St. Vincent off Cadiz, on April 29th; 
on the 30th I was ordered into the Mediterranean. I refer to the 
printed Narrative‘ of my proceedings to the close of the battle af the 
Nile. ; - 

“ On the 22d of September, 1798, I arrived at Naples, ‘and was 
received as a deliverer by the King, Queen, and the whole kingdom. 
October 12th the blockade of Malta took place, ‘which has continued 
without intermission to this day.” On the 21st of December, 1798, His 
Sicilian Majesty and Family embarked in the Vanguard, and were car- 
ried to Palermo in Sicily. In March, 1799, I arranged a plan for taking 
the islands in the bay of Naples and for supporting the Royalists who 
were making head in the kingdom. This plan succeeded in every part. 
In May I shifted my flag, being promoted to be Rear Admiral of the Red, 
to the Foudroyant, and was obliged to be on my guard against the French 
fleet. ‘In June and July, 1799, I went to Naples, and, as His Sicilian 
Majesty is pleased to say, reconquered his kingdom, and placed him on 


» See in Appendix, N° I. the Memorial of Service which was Piienied 

¢ A thin octavo pamphlet drawn up from the minutes of Captain Bex®. 
. © The oviginal MS. of this Memoir was written by Lord Nelson at Port Mahon, October.15,.1799. See the 
Fac. Simile of his letter accompanying it, Vol. I. p. 2. : 5 
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his throne. Ort the 9th of August I brought His Sicilian Majesty back to 
Palermo, ‘having been upwards of four weeks on board the Foudroyant. 
“ On the 13th His Sicilian Majesty presented me with a Sword mag- 
nificently enriched with diamonds, the title of Duke of Bronté, and an- 
nexed to. it the feud of Bronté supposed to be worth 3000/. per annum. 
On the arrival of the Russian squadron at Naples, I directed Commodore 
Troubridge to go with the squadron and blockade closely Civita Vecchia, 
and to‘offer the French most favourable conditions if they would evacuate 
Rome and Civita Vecchia, which terms the French General Grenier com- 
plied with, and they were signed on board the Culloden; when a pro- 
pecy made to me on my arrival at Naples was fulfilled, viz. That I should 
teke Rome with my ships. Thus may be exemplified by my life, that 
Perseverance in any profession will most probably meet its reward: With- 
out having any inheritance, or having been fortunate in prize-money, I 
have received all the honours of my profession, been created a Peer of 
Great Britain, &c. &c. and I may say to the Reader, ‘Go ruov anp vo 
LIKEWISE. : 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
: SECTION I. 


From his advancement when in the Mediterranean to the rank of Rear Admiral, to nal arrival at Naples after the 
Battle of the Nile. 


~ 


WHILST SERVING ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS IRRESISTIBLE, CAPTAIN, THESEUS 
AND VANGUARD. 


Tue departure of our fleet from the Mediterranean had been observed with éxultation , 
by our enemies, as it enabled them in greater security to make preparations for their in- 
tended Expedition from Toulon. The victory of February 14 and the blockade of Cadiz 
had checked but not prevented their ambitious designs. Their General, in’ one of those 
thetorical flourishes which gratified his own vanity and that of the French Nation, thus 
addressed his troops after the capture of Mantua: ‘ The colours of France,’ exciaimed the 
Corsican, ‘ wave for the first time on the Adriatic shores, opposite to and: within twenty- 
four hours sail of ancient Macedonia. The Kings of Sardinia and Naples, the Pope and 
the Duke of Parma are detached from the coalition of our enemies, and are leagued in 
friendship with us. You have chased the English from Leghorn, Genoa and Consies: ebut — 
you have not yet finished your career: a more splendid achievement is in reserve.’ 

As soon as Sir John Jervis had refitted his fleet at Lisbon, he proceeded to reinforce 
Nelson’s squadron in the blockade of Cadiz; on which station the latter had arrived in the 
beginning of-April. Previous to this the Captain had joined the Rear Admiral, when:he 
had hoisted his flag on board his old ship, still commanded by Captain Miller. 

The various and important services which he had rendered his Country did not fail to 
make that impression on his Sovereign, which the too anxious mind of Nelson had rather 
hoped for than expected; but to be admitted int one of the noble orders of Knighthood, 
and without solicitation, was a mark of favour peculiarly adapted to gratify his loyal dis- 
position, ‘and an ambition which had hitherto been often mortified. Information of this 
intended honour was communicated to him by Lord Spencer in the handsomest manner, 
March 17, 1797: ‘ Sir: I have his Majesty’s commands to acquaint you, that in order to 
mark his Royal Approbation of your successful and gallant exertions on several occasions 
during the course of the present war in the Mediterranean, and more particularly of your 
very distinguished conduct in the glorious and brilliant Victory obtained over the Fleet of 
Spain by his Majesty’s fleet under the command of Admiral Sir John Jervis on the 14th 
of February last; his Majesty has been pleased to signify his intention, of conferring qn 
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you the Most Honourable Order ofthe Bath, with which it is His Majesty’s pleasure that 
you should be invested, when the proper measures can be taken for that purpose. I have 
great satisfaction in communicating to you this very distinguished mark of the Royal 
approbation. ’The Admiral in his reply, dated April 24, requested his Lordship, who 
had so favourably represented his services to the King, to present his most profound: and 
humble acknowledgment to his Majesty. 

In writing on the same day to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, his sentiments on‘ this 
joyful occasion were thus expressed: ‘ Your Royal Highness who has known me for every 
hour upwards of sixteen years will do me justice in saying, that at ho one period of my 

life did my zeal and duty to my King and Country abate; and I must rejoice in having 
. gained the good-opinion of my Severeign, which I once was given to understand I had no 
likelihood -of enjoying. With every sentiment of the most dutiful attachment, believe me 
to be your Royal. Highness’s faithful servant.—A reference: to his letter to Mrs. Nelson, 
will shew with what an humble disposition this joy was tempered, when a cottage near 
Norwich in his native county was all he required, ‘ Though we can afford no more 
than a Cottage, yet with a contented mind, my dearest Fanny, my Chains, } Medals, and 
Ribbons are all sufficient. We must be contented with a little, and the cottage near Nor- 
wich or any other place you like better, will I assure you satisfy me. Do not mention 
this mark of the Royal favour to any one except my Father. Be assured whether my 
letters are Jong or short, yet still that my heart is entirely with you. With love to my 
Father believe me your most affectionate husband.’ 

The following letter addressed to Mr. M‘Arthur, is one.amongst many that were at 
this time written by the Admiral in answer to congratulations on the battle of St. Vincent: 
it breathes the energy and liberality of mind that were peculiar to his character. Captain, 
off Cadiz, April 10, 1797. ‘ Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your most kind congratulations 
on our late success; but I hope the good people of England will soon have something else 
to talk about, more recent victories; for if our ships are but carried close by the officers, 
I will answer for a British fleet being alfrays successful. ‘The Spaniards threaten us they 
will come out and take their revenge, the sooner the better; but I will not believe it till I 
sce it, and if they do, what will the mines of Mexico or Peru signify compared with the 
honour I doubt not we shall gain by fighting an angry Don? They will have thirty sail of 
the line, we twenty or twenty-two. I fear however we shall have a peace before they are 
ready. We have reports of great expected changes; whoever is minister will 1 hope get 
us an honourable peace. I suppose a ship is to be sent out for me, but I hope not the 
Gibraltar. The Captain is little better than a wreck. When you see Lord Hood I beg 
you will make my kindest remembrances to his Lordship and Lady Hood, and believe me, 
my dear Sir, yoar much obliged.’ 
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Having received instructions from Sir John Jervis té render the blockade of Cadiz as 
strict as possible, the Rear Admiral issued his orders accordingly ‘on ‘the 11th-to the respec- 
tive Captains under his‘command; and also-informed the American and :Danish.Consuls 
at Cadiz, That’ in future no neutral vessel would be permitted to enter or leave that port, 


unless by leave obtained from the Commander in Chief: * I shall endeavour,’ added: Nelson 
when writing to his Admiral, « by fair means to accomplish your wishes in. the blockade, 
T have myself no ‘idea that the Spanish fleet will be ready for sea for some months; and 
T own, Sir, that my feelings are alive for the safety of our Army from Elba. Ifthe French 
get out two sail of the line, which I am confident they may do, our troops: are lost, and 
what a triumph would that be to them! I know you have many difficulties to contend 
with, but I am anxious that nothing should miscarry under your orders. If you. think a 
detachment can be spared, I am ready to go and do my best for their protection, At all 
events I trust you will not imagine that my taking the great liberty of thus mentioning my. 
thoughts, arises from any other motive than affection towards you.’ x oe 
Sir John Jervis to Rear Admiral Nelson, dated of Cadiz, April 12, 1797. 

‘ Dear Sir: I return you very many thanks for your friendly hint about the garrison of 
Porto Ferrajo and your offer to go in quest of it; which I avail myself of by sending you 
orders to proceed with the Captain, Colossus and Leander to Gibraltar, and after they 
are completed in their water and provisions, to make the best of your way up the Medi. 
terranean. I have season to think the garrison is on its passage to Gibraltar under the 
charge of Captain Freemantle in the Inconstant. I left him to his own judgment, formed 
on the intelligence he might be possessed of at the monient of departure; promising no- 
thing, but that I would protect him from Jack Spaniard by blocking up this port. ‘The 
Terpsichore and Dido are going off Santa Cruz in the island of Teneriffe, #6 ascertain 
whether the Viceroy of Mexico be actually there. 

‘ My letters from England are of very old date; the only interesting paragraph is that 
Lord Howe was to leave Bath for London on the 2Qth of March, in order to be invested 
with the late Marquis of Bath’s Order of the Garter,“vhich event was made known to him 
by letter under His Majesty’s own hand’ 

The enterprising mind of Nelson continued to indulge a hope of obtaining the rich 
prize which the Viceroy of Mexico was on board; and the idea that his Excellency might 
have taken a temporary refuge in Teneriffe, directed the attention of the Rear Admiral to 
that island. The minute information which in a short time he acquired, is detailed in a 
letter to Sir J. Jervis, April 12, 1797: « My dear Sir: Troubridge talked to me last night 
about the Viceroy at Teneriffe. Since I first believed it was possible that his Excellency 
might have gone there, I have endeavoured to make myself master of the situation and 
means of approach by sea and land. TI shall begin by sea. The Spanish: ships generally : 
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moor with two cables to the sea and four cables from their sterns’ to the shore; therefore, 
although we might get: to be masters of them should thé wind not come off the shore, it 
does not appear certain we should succeed so completely as we might wish. As to any 
opposition, except from natural impediments, I should not think it would avail. Ido not 
reckon myself equal.to Blake;* but if I recollect right, he was more obliged to the wind 
coming off the Jand, than to any exertions of his own: Fortune favoured the gallant 
attempt and may do so again. But it becomes my duty to state all the'difficulties, as you 
have done me the honour to desire me to enter on the subject. 

‘The approach by sea to the anchoring place is under very high land, passing three 
vallies ; therefore the wind is either in from the sea, or squally with calms from the moun- 
tains. Sometimes in the night a ship may get in with the land wind and moderate wea- 
ther. So much for the sea attack, which if you approve I am ready and willing to look 
at, or to carry into execution. But now comes my plan, which could not fail of success, 
would immortalise the undertakers, ruin Spain, and has every prospect of raising our 
Country toa higher pitch of wealth than she ever yet attained: but here soldiers must be 
consulted, and I know from experience, excepting General O*Hara, they have not the 
same boldness in undertaking a political measure that we have; we look to the benefit of 
our Country, and risk our own fame every day to serve her: a Soldier obeys his orders 
and no more. By saying soldiers should be consulted, you will guess I mean the army of 
3,700 men from Elba, with cannon, mortars and every implement now embarked; they 
would do the business in three days, probably much less. I will undertake with a very 
small squadron to do the naval part. The shore, although not very easy of access, yet is 
so steep that the transports may run in and land the army in one day. The water is con- 
‘veyed to the town in wooden troughs: this supply cut off, would probably induce a very 
speedy surrender: good terms for the town, private property secured for the islanders, and 
only the delivery of public stores and foreign merchandise demanded, with threats of utter 
destruction if one gun is fired.—In short the business could not miscarry. 

_ © Now it comes for me to discover what might induce General de Burgh to act in this 
business. All the risk and responsibility must rest with you. A fair representation should 
also be made by you of the great national advantages that would arise to our Country, 
and of the ruin that our success would occasion to Spain. Your opinion besides should 
be stated, of the superior advantages a fortnight thus employed would be of to the army, 


¢ Nelson constantly mentions this officer as if he had perceived the resemblance which he bore to himself. In 
April 1657, Admiral Blake, having re¢eived information that six Spanish galleons laden with silver and ten other 
ships had put iato Santa Cruz at Teneriffe, immediately resolved to attempt destroying them. He succeeded in 
the attack and burnt the whole Spanish fleet down to the water’s edge, except two ships which sunk; and then 
the wind veeringgo the S.W. he passed with the fleet safe out of the port again, losing in this dangerous attempt 
only 48 men killed, and haying about 120 wounded. (Campbell's Admirals, V. II, p. 57.) 
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to what they could do in Portugal; and that ef the six’or seveh millions sterling, the army 
should have one half. If this sum‘were thrown into circulation in ‘England ‘what might 
not be done. It would insure an honourable peace with innumerable other blessings. It 
has long occupied my thoughts. ee pee 

* Should General de Burgh not choose to act, after having all. these blessings for our 
Country stated to him which are almost put into our hands; we must:look to’ General 
O'Hara. The.Royals, about 600, are in the fleet with artillery sufficient for the purpose. 
You have the power of stopping the storeships; 1000 more men would still insure the 
business for Teneriffe never was besieged, therefore the hills that cover the town are not’ 
fortified to resist any attempt of taking them by storm; the rest must follaw—a flcet of 
ships and money to reward the victors. But I know with you, ahd I can lay my-hand on 
my heart and say the same, It és the honour and prosperity of our Country that we wish to 
extend, * _ 

The daring heroism of Nelson on the 14th of February, which had been rewarded by — 
the munificence of his Sovereign, was also marked by various corporate bodies as claim- 
ing their thanks. In addition to those of the Irish Parliament which he received from Sir 
John Jervis, A pril 19; he had also transmitted to him the resolutions of the city of Bristol, - 
and of the Grand Jury of the county of Stafford, expressive of the high sense which they 
all respectively entertained of his bravery and gallant conduct on that day. P 

In the mean time being detached from the fléet to secure the safety of the troops under 
General de Burgh, he had béen joined off Cabrita, on the day after he left Sir J. Jervis, 
by the Seahorse, Caroline, and Southampton, and on the 15th of April by the Meleager. 
In getting to the eastward he spoke every vessel he met with to obtain information, and 
was repeatedly told, that a French squadron, of four sail of the line, a frigate and a brig, 
were off the southern end of Minorca. The Southampton parted company in chace; on 
the 18th and 19th of April he passed Ivica, and-Majorca, and within gun-shot of Port 
Mahon with a strong wind at N. W. « which probab! y, added he, in a letter to his Com- 
mander dated April 21, off the southern end of Corsica, ‘ blew the French ships under St. 
Peters in the island of Sardinia: this morning with inexpressible pleasure I beheld the Con- 
voy, which I shall hope to see safe into Gibraltar, and I dispatch Gibson to tell you this 
good news. I hope you will press General O*Hara about Teneriffe, what a stroke it would 
be! All is lost in Italy, the whole state of Venice is actually French. ‘Trieste is said to be 
also in their possession, and that Buonaparte is within 150 miles of Vienna with 150,000 
men. The Archduke Charles is fortifying some pass to make a stand; but there seems 
no prospect of stopping these extraordinary people. The Seahorse is ne of the best 
ordered ships I have ever met with; Captain Oakes intends to speak to you about going 
on shore to Lisbon for his health, . or quitting to return home ; he is most exctedingly 
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il. L have written to Gibraltar for the agept of transports and the agent victualler to be 
prepared to expedite my departure, that I may join you and be ready for another ser- 
vice.’ : ey 7 
Ina letter to H. Ri H. the Duke of Clarence, dated off Cape de Gatte, April 30, 1797, 
Nelson more clearly described the critical situation in which this Convoy had been placed. 
‘Sir: The French squadron, of four sail of the line, one frigate and a brig, were seen from 
Minorca only twenty-two hours before I passed it on the 19th in my way up. Tobserved a 
man of war brig evidently looking at us; but my charge was too important to separate one 
*ship in chace of her, especially as the Seahorse, Southampton, and Meleager had parted 
company; far until this garrison is safe down, I do not.think our business is well finished. 
I spoke a Danish frigate just now, six days from Malaga, who says the Spanish fleet is 
certainly ordered to come out of’Cadiz; this redoubles my anxiety to join my Admiral, 
for I should seriously lamemt being absent on such an occasion, especially as I believe it 
will be the last on many accounts; first, that I think we should finish their marine, and 
next, that my health is getting so indifferent from want of a few months repose and the 
pains I suffer in my inside, that I cannot serve, unless it is absolutely necessary, longer 
than this summer. ‘In Octobér I intend to ask ‘permission to return to England until 
February, ‘should the war still continue; and when it is considered that I have been four 
years and nine months without one moment's repose for body or mind, I trust credit will 
be given me that I do not sham. I have sent poor Captain Oakes with the Meleager to 
look for some Spanish frigates, his health is most distressing, and I-have strongly recom- 
mended to him ‘to go home, and if he is fortunate in taking a frigate, I am in hopes he 
will. As I know your Royal Highness’s regard for this officer, I must be interested about 
him.’ 
Rear Admiral Nelson to Sir John Jervis, dated Captain off Cape Palos, May 1, 1797. 
Dear Sir: As I shall send away the Rose cutter the moment I see the Rock, you will 
know from her that we are in the fai way for arriving safe at Gibraltar. The Seahorse 
and Meleager are ordered to be there on the 4th, Meleager landing the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco’s clock in her way. I have not interfered with Captain Freemantle’s charge and 
arrangement of the Convoy, it could not be in betier hands; therefore I only overshadow 
them with my wings. I have the satisfaction to tell you, that all the troops except the 
Royals who were always intended to be embarked in the ships of war, are on board the 
transports, with the exception of twenty and General Horneck who are in two vessels 
laden with wine. 1 offered to-take 100 men into each of my squadron, but I found there 
was not the smallest necessity for it. I hope, Sir, you will state this fact at home, as it 
would have been a severe reflection on me, not to have left what was necessary for the 
embarkation of the army. I rejoice in this opportunity of vindicating my conduct, and beg 
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leave again to recommend Lieuténant Day, agent for transports, to your notice. JI placed 
my reliance on his judgment not tp leave a ship more than was necessary, and I have 
not been deceived. A more zealous, active officer as agent for transports I never met with. 
General de Burgh also speaks of him in the highest terms, and I hopé the transport board 
will keep their promise of recommending those officers in their service who eminently dis- 
tinguish themselvés, which, I take upon me to say, Lieutenant Day has not onl ly done at 
Bastia, but at Porto Ferrajo; for his conduct at the former place you were so good, on 
my stating his services, to recommend him to the Admiralty, and I should not do justice 
to his Majesty’s service were I not to urge it again. I have the pleasure to add, that all 
the Captains under my orders have conducted themselves like zealous good officers.’ 

Sir John Jervis answered Nelson’s former letier respecting Teneriffe, on the 6th of 
May, 1797: « My dear Admiral: Braca Forte was certainly not arrived at Santa Cruz at 
the time we had the report from Lisbon, and I rather imagine is not destined thither. A 
Genoese vessel from thence informed Bowen and Troubridge some days afterwards, that 
the two register ships belonging to the Philippine Compaiiy were lying there, in great 
security, and had not landed their treasure; a dismasted French privateer was also in the 
bay. ‘Ihe Genoese told Troubridge that Bowen steered directly for Santa Cruz when he 
parted with him, determined to cut them out. I have since sent Hallowell and Cockburn 
thither; and to cruise with a roving. commission as long as their provisions last, calling in 
at Funchall for water. TenedJe, therefore, not being the great object it was when’ you 
suggested the enterprise, and the Spanish fleet being nfimerous,’I must concentrate all 
my force of line of battle ships and frigates. I have written so strongly to Lord Spencer 
and Nepean upon-the subject of a reinforcement, exclusive of my private letter, that I 
cannot entertain a doubt of its being sent. To Nepean I said (private) ¢ That in a distant 
cannonade which I cannot prevent, I may have four or five ships crippled and the enemy. 
none, when a drawn battle would be the consequence, which would bring John Bull upon 
my back, and compel a public enquiry.’- You will, { am sure, be as glad to see me, as I 
shall be to see you. 

*‘ Gibson has this moment arrived, and brings me the glad tidings of your fortunate 
Junction with Freemantle: Your zeal and judgment insure the success of the most difficult 
mission. Gibson was chased by four Spanish frigates, who.compelled him to run from 
Cape Palos as high as Ivica, before he could get clear of them.—We seldom disagree, but : 
in the instance of the letter fram Rear Admiral Parker, which foolishly got into the papers, 
I totally differ with you; for it appears by the letter that Moreno covered Cordova in the 
evening, and the Rear Admiral shall go to Leon and prove the letter, if Moreno requires 
it: this is due to a brave man under persecution. I very much approve the letter you ; 
propose to’send with the newspapers.’ ; 
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On the 19th of May, 1797, whilst the Rear Admiral was detained in Gibraltar bay, he 
issued the orders he had received from Sir John Jervis, respecting the subsequent destina- 
tion and victualling of the ships under Captain Freemantle. On the 20th, having received 
a request from Mr. Simpson, the American consul, to protect twelve American vessels who 
were lying in the bay of Malaga, unable to proceed on account of three French privateers 
by whom the Americans were closely watched; the Admiral returned fér answer, ‘ I shall 
immediately grant the protection you have requested, by sending the Andromache, Captain 
Mansfeld, to-morrow off Malaga, who will protect the vessels close to the coast of Barbary, 
where you tell me they will consider themselves safe. In thus freely ‘granting the protec- 
tion of the | British flag to the subjects of the United States, I am sure of fulfilling the 
wishes of my Sovereign, and I hope of strengthening the harmony which at present so 
happily subsists between the two nations. —Having joined the fleet and his ship the Cap- 
tain being in so bad a state, Nelson shifted his flag towards the end of the month on board 
the Theseus, Captain Miller still accompanying him; and Captain Aylmer succeeded to 
the Captain. 

The increasing strength of the Combined Fleet again rendered the situation of our Squa- 
dron under Sir John Jetvis extremely critical. In-writing to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence 
from off Cadiz, May 26, Nelson touched on this and other naval subjects. ‘ Sir: I beg 
leave to return you my most sincere acknowledgments for the three lgtters T have received 
from your Royal Highness. Whatever confidence you are pleased to repose in me will 
not, I trust, be misplaced; but my conduct and not my words must prove this... . Our 
western ports in Ireland might surely be more used, and stores procured as easy as at 
Gibraltar, Lisbon, &c. ..A plan with little expence might be formed for always having a 
large Squadron to the westward of England. We rejoice here at the certainty of soon 
receiving large reinforcements, which as the combined fleet will very soon be forty sail of 
the line must be acceptable; and we found our belief on the abundance of spare ships that 
are at the disposal of the Admiralty ;*for, although we are so inferior, we find that a Squa- 
dron under Lord Hugh Seymour is actually cruising on our station.’—In writing also to 
bis wife on the 27th of May, he expressed himself deeply hurt with the above circum- 
stance‘ How government can answer for this act I cannot guess, but I have done. We 
are at anchor off Cadiz in sight of the whole Spanish fleet, I am barcly out of shot of a 
Spanish Rear Admiral.’ 

On the 30th of May, the Commander.in Chief having given out his orders respecting 
the firing of twenty-one guns, and three feux de joie, on the ensuing birth-day of the King, 
from each of the ships of the squadron, Rear Admiral Nelson was directed on sending a 
dispatch to the Spanish Admiral, to inform D. Josef de Mazarredo of the royal salute 
that had been ordered: upon which Nelson wrote as follows. ‘ I embrace, Sir, the oppor- 
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tunity of assuring you of my high esteem for your character. The 4th of June being the 
birth-day of my Royal Master, Sir John Jervis ‘intends firing a royal salute at cight o’clock 
in the evening, instead of the usual time at one o'clock in the afternoon; and has desired 
me to mention it to your Excellency that the ladies at Cadiz may ngt be alarmed.’ Don 
Josef, with the high spirit of an old Castilian, replied, « That the general wish of the Spanish 
Nation could not but accord with so august a motive.’ 

Rear Admiral Nelson to Sir J. Jervis, K. B. dated T, heseus, May 81, 1797. 

‘ My dear Sir: I néver have a letter from the Duke of Clarence, but H, R. H. mentions 
you. I have mislaid that of April 5th, or I should have thought it my duty to have sent 
it. His Royal Highness therein said, My best wishes and compliments attend the illustrious 
Jervis; tell him I admire him, I envy him, and I sincerely hope his fleet will now fall in with the 
Dollars. A letter from an humbler pen came to me at Gibraltar. Collingwood, and his 
sentiments are, I am confident, those of the whole fleet—I have a great desire our Admiral 
should be a Marquis this summer, his bright honours will reflect on all of us. 

In writing to Mr. M‘Arthur, June 1, he added, ‘ We are off Cadiz with a greater infe- 
riority than before. We have every day flags of truce, the Dons hope for peace, but must 
soon fight us if the war goes on. I wish it was all over, for I cannot fag much longer; 
and, to please our fleet, [ hear that a squadron is looking out in the limits of this station 
for the galleons daily expected: what a special mark of favour to us, who are enabling 
them to cruise so much at their ease. Believe me, dear Sir, your obliged and faithful ser- 
vant. P.S. Sam. Hood is gone 1 hope to get riches, sure to get honour,’ 

The next mark of confidence which Nelson received from his Admiral was, the being 
appointed to command the in-shore squadron off Cadiz; a post of honour well adapted 
to so vigilant and daring a spirit. It was his constant custom every night, when the boats 
were on their stations off the mouth of that harbour, to be rowed in his barge through 
the whole force, and, with his wonted attention, to inspect every thing that was going on. 
The following order from Sir John Jervis, June 5, 1797, relates to this perilous service, and 
will convey some idea of the determined manner in which it was conducted. ¢ The Com- 
mander in Chief thinks it expedient, from intelligence lately received, that the launches 
and barges of the two divisions under Vice Admiral Thompson and Rear Admir&l Parker, 
should assemble on board the Theseus between nine and ten o’clock every night, armed 
with carronades, pikes, cutlasses, broad axes and chopping knives, a clamp in each boat, 
with spikes, a sledge hammer, and a coil of small Tope to tow off any armed brig, mortar 
or gun-boat, that is carried, and follow the directions of Rear Admiral Nelson for the 
night:’ and on the same day another order was issued, that the launches and barges were 
on that evening to be alongside the Theseus by half past seven o'clock; afd these were * 


supported by gun-boats properly fitted for that particular service. 
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Notwithstanding the vigilance and watchfulness which this station hourly required dur- 
ing both day and night, the zealous mind of Nelson continued to be intent on the expe- 
dition he had proposed to Teneriffe; and on the 6th of June he received a second letter 
from Sir John Jervis respecting it. ‘ My dear Admiral: If I obtain a reinforcement of 
four ships of the line, as I have reason to believe I shall from the strong manner I put the 
necessity of the measure in my public letter to Nepean, and private correspondence with 
Lord Spencer; I will detach you with the Theseus, Culloden, Zealous, Leander, Emerald 
and Andromache, with orders to attempt the surprise of Santa Cruz in the Grand Canary. 
Terpsichore Bowen shall also be of the party; but I rely chiefly on the local knowledge 
of Captain Thompson of the Leander. Turn this in your mind; for the moment the ex- 
pected ships arrive, I will dash you off.’ - Admiral Nelson immediately returned the follow- 
ing answer. ‘ My dear Sir: Mr. Jackson‘ has delivered me your confidential letter: you 
may depend upon me. I want nothing but what we have, except two five-inch howitzers, 
two four or six-pounders, field pieces, 500 shells, some cases of fixed ammunition, and two 
or three artillerymen (no officer) to fix the fusees and a devil cart. With this and what you 
propose, I have no doubt of doing the job as it ought to be, the moment the ships come 
in sight. I also-want twenty: ladders, the size and _ dimensions I will get from the carpenter 
of the Blenheim, late of the Captain, who has made proper ones, which one man could 
carry for escalade, for my use in former times.’ 

On the next day, June 7; Sir John Jervis replied: * Your train of artillery, fixed am- 
munition, artillery, and devil cart will be supplied cheerfully by General O‘Hara. Terpsi- 
chore Bowen will come with the bomb vessel, and shall be sent for them the moment I 
have notice of the approach of the reinforcement: We must have something from England 
soon, with your Ribbon and the patents of the Admirals. If the carpenter of the Blen- 
heim should be in want of materials to make his ladders, he may have them from hence: 
in the language of Boniface, we made nice ones out of the bamboo we cut in the swamps 
at Martinique, by which my late gallant friend Faulknor' readily found his way into Fort 
Royal.’—It thus belonged to the extraordinary character of Nelson, not only to perform his 
duty in so admirable a manner, but actually to regard the performance of it with all the 
eagerness’ of a favourite amusement: In writing to his Admiral on the same day he in- 


© The Master of the Ville de Paris. Sir John Jervis in a letter to Rear Admiral Nelson, dated June 2, had 
mentioned the following instance of gallantry in this officer: ‘ Jackson did his business neatly, having chased in 
a French latteen-sail privateer over the,bar and burnt her; the crew took to an old tower, with their swivels and 
musquitoons near the beach, where they had run their vessel ashore ; but the carronades from the launches kept 
them in check. Jackson shall be with you on Monday morning, when I hope the industry of Captain Miller will 
be rewarded.’ 


ak . . “ 
* A Memoirof the professional services of this lamented Officer from original MSS. is given in the Naval 


_ Chronicle, Vol. XVI. page 1. See also the Memoirs of Captain Rogers, R.N. a posthumous work of the late 


Rev. W-Gilpin, pags 120. 
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formed him, That according to intelligence received from an American, the town’s, people 
at Cadiz were fearful of an attack, and that not ‘one half of the guns were mounted on the 
walls ; « I long to be at them, exclaimed the gallant seaman. He also at the same mo- 
ment, again touched on the Teneriffe expedition: ‘ You must think, my dear Sir, of giving 
me 200 marines in addition to what I can land; the whole business is arranged in. my 
mind, and I can point out to you the absolute necessity. Captain Oldfield of the marines, 
who was with Dacres in the Sceptre at the beginning of the war, is a very worthy man; 
and under General Trotibridge ashore and myself afloat, I am’ confident of success.’ 

After the action of February 14, a letter, as has been already noticed, had inadver- 
tently been published in the English papers, injurious to the professional character of one 
of the Spanish officers; and in consequence of this, a correspondence ensued between 
Admiral Nelson and the Spanish Vice Admiral Moreno, which commenced with the fol- 
lowing note, dated Theseus, June 8, 1797. ‘ Sir: A Spanish officer having said, that you 
had expressed a wish to obtain a letter supposed to have been written from his Majesty’s 
ship Egmont, and inserted-in an English newspaper, relating.to the action of Feb. 14; 
every enquiry has been made to obtain the newspaper, and hitherto without effect. Cap- 
tain Sutton of the Egmont has also done every thing in his power, but without being able 
to learn whether any letter from that ship has been published. ‘The enquiry has however 
produced from my Commander in Chief, Sir John Jervis, the most handsome testimony of 
the gallant conduct of a three-decked ship, bearing the flag of a Vice Admiral, who did 
every thing which a good officer could do to attempt to. cut through the British line, 
between the Victory and the Egmont.’—Nelson afterwards enclosed a copy of this letter 
to Sir John Jervis; who replied, * I wish not to injure Cordova, although I think his charge 
against Moreno subjects him to severe criticism. .I am ignorant in what part of the 
Spanish line, if it may be called one, Morales served.’ Sir John Jervis then proceeded to — 
mention the service 6n which the Portuguese ships would be employed: * Don Roderigo 
de Souza, the minister of marine at Lisbon, has sent me word, that he intends to place 
three line of battle ships and two or three brigs between the Tagus and Cape St. Vincent. 
I intend, the moment the Rose cutter joins, to desire him to push them forwards to Cape 
Spartel, that they may be nearer at hand for my support in case of the approach of 
Richery; and I shall also request that they may be under the command of Captain 
Campbell.’ + 


§ Captain Donald Campbell rose to the rank of Rear Admiral in the Portuguese service, and died March 1806, 
at Lisbon, aged 42. He was the eldest son of Major Donald Campbell of [ay in Argyleshire, and his father hay- 
ing a numerous offspring to provide for, procured him an Ensign’s commission in the 74th regiment of Highlanders 
at the age of thirteen; at the commencement of the American war he accompanied his regiment to North America, « 
where he served as Ensign and Lieutenant six years. At the conclusion of the war this regiment was reduced, and 
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Nothing could equal the extreme attention with which the blockade of Cadiz was car- 
ried.on by the Commander in Chief, and the intelligence which he constantly obtained of 
every. transaction that passed in that harbour. On the Oth of June, in writing to the Ma- 
rine Minister at Lisbon, Sir John Jervis said, * The French and Spanish privateers are pre- 
paring to elude the vigilance of this squadron, by taking out their masts and passing under 
the arch of the bridge at Leon, and taking them in again when through, with an intention 
of going out at the entrance of San Pedro; some Moorish vessels with corn have got in that 
way. J have therefore ordered the Meleager and Raven to anchor ‘1n front of that channel.’ 

; Rear Admiral Nelson to Sir J. Jervis, June 9, 1797. 

_* My dear Sir:, The newspaper was at last found in the night, on the quarter-deck, and 
is gone as ‘you desired: it will I fear militate against Cordova, if any weight be given to a 
newspaper account. Your testimony of Moreno’s conduct will no doubt be of service to 
him; the trials are commenced, and every day an account is sent off to Madrid. The 
heavy charge against Cordova is, not coming into Cadiz with his convoy, which they say 
he could have done the day after he had passed the Straits. Morales, it is expected, will 
be shot, Cordova broke, Moreno acquitted. The long trial of the officers who gave up 
Figueras is just.finished, and five are. to be shot. All the officers who composed the 
council of war are to be degraded in their public and private rank.—According to reports, 
the French have been refused a passage through Spain to Portugal; and a Minister of ours 
is at Paris. ‘The Venetians are suffering every misery from the French. I was in ereat 
hopes the salute was from an Admiral from England. The number of men you propose 
to give me, I have no doubt are allsufficient; but I well know that a few more red coats 
have their use in dazzling the eyes of the enemy. 


Campbell, like Nelson, disdaining a life of inactivity, went to the West Indies in a merchant ship in order to learn 
the duties of a Seaman, having allotted the whole of his half-pay, as a soldier, to his sisters. He afterwards made 
three voyages to India as Mate of one of the Company’s ships. In 1793, Portugal having held out encouragement 
to British Officers, he was recommended by Lord Frederick Campbell to the Portuguese Ambassador, and was in 
consequence appointed a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy of Portugal. In a short time he was promoted to the 
command of a frigate, when he particularly distinguished himself in bombarding Tunis with a small squadron of 
Portuguese ships. He was stationed upwards of two years on the coast of the Brazils; and on returning to Lisbon he 
pointed out to their government various abuses in the administration of that colony, and suggested such reforms as 
caused some distinguished marks of favour to be conferred upon him by the Prince Regent, who at the same time 
presented him with his picture set round with diamonds, valued at 1200 guineas. The plans he delivered to the 
English Ministers in 1803 and 1804, on the political and relative situation of Portugal and the Brazils with Great 
Britain and other powers, were duly appreciated: for this and other services of a secret nature which he had ren- 
dered this country, a pension of 500/.’a year was settled on his wife. In March 1805 he returned to Lisbon, and 
was appointed to the command of a squadron as Rear Admiral. He sailed for the Mediterranean with instructions 
to cooperate with our fleet; but Buonaparte, through the medium of his ambassador, remonstrated ; consequently 
the Rear Admil was recalled, and in March 1806 he died at Lisbon, much lamented as a good man and an excel- 
lent officer. He has left issue two children, and six of his sisters whom he supported now live to bewail his loss. 
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“T send you the state‘of the Swiftsure; even the sight of the two poor men in irons on 
board her has affected me more than I can express: if Mr. Weir would look at them I should 
be glad. The youth may, I hope, be saved as he has intervals of sense, his countenance is 
most interesting: if any mode can he devised for sending him home, I will with pleasure 
pay fifty pounds to place him in some proper place for his recovery; the other, I fear, is 
too old. Your managements are always good, and nothing shall be wanting in.the execu- 
tion. Martin has.got an idea that Iam likely to move; and should it be proper to enlarge 
the squadron, I beg he may go, but not to displace one of the others, I hope the rein. 
forcement will soon arttve. I do not build much on the acts of the Portuguese squadron, 
even if they go off Spartel.’ 

These men in irons, whose appearance made such an 2mpression on the mind of the Rear 
Admiral, were strongly suspected of having feigned derangement in order to obtain their 
dismissal. Nelson, however, became alarmed lest amidst the severity of discipline, at 
that moment so particularly necessary, the real situation of the men should not have been 
sufficiently considered; and he therefore the next morning wrote again to Sir John J ervis 
respecting them. ‘ My dear Sir: I hope for the poor men’s sakes that they. are imposing 
on me, but depend on it that God Almighty has afflicted them with the most dreadful of 
all discases: they do not sham, indeed you will find I am not mistaken, and all the com- 
missioners in the world cannot convince me of it: for what purpose can these poor wretches 
atlempt to destroy themselves, for what purpose can one of them have spoken to me as 
rational as any person could do? Do let Mr. Weir look at them: Iam sure he will think 
with me, from the order to represent those who are objeetetinfit for the service, I could 
nol do otherwise than I did; but if you think I have said too much, pray curtail my report, 
But I will get to pleasanter subjects. I am forming a ladder for the escalade, which when 
finished I will send to the Ville de Paris, that we may have twenty atleast. Ten’ hours 
shall make me either a conqueror, or defeat me. I long to be at work, for I begin to 
think these fellows will not soon come out, at least not whilst negociations are going on’ 

In continuation. « Theseus, June 12, 1797. The flag of truce was only to convey letters, 
but it also brought out in conversation a circumstance, which, although believed by many, 
I had my doubts about, at least that the Spaniards would have acknowledged it, That the 
‘Trinidad not only struck her colours, but hoisted un pavillon parlementaire: the fact is now 
so well established, that it cannot be done away. The next morning, when attended by 
the frigate, seeing some of our ships not far off, I suppose the Egmont and Namur, she 
hoisted ‘an English jack over the Spanish flag to induce the English to suppose she was a 
prize.—I have one ladder finished, thirty-two feet long, and when you think the time 
draws near to make people guess, I should like one from every ship in the fleet. June 13. 
The ladder sent is not so light as I wished, but we could not do any better with the stuff? ° 
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we had. Three men can rear it with pleasure, and if possible there should be ten men at” 
a time on it: in short, the actors in our performance must nol be too anxious to mount. 
Wishing that I may soon see them used, believe me yours most faithfully. 

« June 13th, nine P.M. What the intentions of the Dons are I know not; but their move- 
ments would assure me, if English, that they are on the eve of coming out. We see that 
thirteen sail of the line are unmoored and hove short. I saw Gravina cat his anchor, and 
they did it briskly; but the accommodation ladder of his ship was not in at sunset. The 
signals which they have been making this day are not their usual harbour signals. I will 
give them credit for their alertness, if they come out in the morning. The ships of this 
squadron have all their bulkheads down and are in perfect readiness for battle, and to 
weigh, cut, or slip, as the occasion may require. I have given outa line of battle, myself 
to lead; and you may rest assured that I will make a vigorous attack upon them, the mo- 
ment their noses are outside the Diamond. Pray do not send me another ship, for they 
may have an idea of attacking this squadron; and if you send any more, they may believe 
we are prepared and know of their intention: it will, Sir, be my pride to show the world 
that your praises of my former conduct have not been unworthily bestowed.’ ‘ 

Sir John Jervis, K. B. to Rear Admiral Nelson, dated Ville de Paris, midnight, 
- June 18, 1797. 

* My dear Admiral: The design of the Spaniards is to make a dash at you. We will all 
heave short before break of day and be ready to support you; being entirely of your opi- 
nion, that to get under sail and approach the entrance would tend to put a stop to Gra- 
yvina’s intentions, whatever thiy~may be. My confidence in, you is unbounded, and I know 
from the best experience it is rightly placed. 

«I never had any doubt of the Santissima Trinidad having an English Jack hoisted 
over Spanish colours, and it is certain that if Captain Berkeley had not been deceived by 
it and had gone down to her, she would have surrendered. I admire Moreno’s letter ex- 
ceedingly, it is a true type of a great mind; but pray set him right as to the real writer of 
the one that was printed, and inform him it was not Captain Sutton. Say to Gravina 
that I have remembered him to the Marquis of Lansdown, Lord Wycombe, Lord Henry 
Petty, and Lord Holland.’ 

Notwithstanding these expectations, the Spaniards still remained in Cadiz. Sir John 
Jervis therefore continued to blockade that port, and with the assistance of the judgment 
and enterprise of the Rear Admiral, became resolved to adopt still more decisive mea- 
sures to force Gravina from his present security. Admiral Nelson, when writing to his wife, 
on the 15th of June, mentioned a circumstance that must have been particularly grate- 
ful to his feelings. Amidst the dreadful commotion which had taken place in our Navy 
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during that year, ihe Theseus, before she left England, had been disgraced by the prevail- 
ing madness; and some apprehensions had arisen respecting her men, on her first joining 
Sir John Jervis. For this reason, amongst othtrs, Nelson had hoisted his flag on board 
her; and so powerful was the influehce which this extraordinary man had over the crew 
even in their then state of irritation, that it not only brought them back to a proper sense 
of their duty, but actually attached the whole ship's company to him‘as if they had been 
old Agamemnons. . The following extract from his letter will more ‘clearly exemplify this. 
‘ A few nights ago a paper was dropped on the quarter-deck, of which this is a copy: 
Success attend Admiral Nelson! God bless Captain Miller! We thank them for the Officers 
they have placed over us. We are happy and comfortable, and will shed every drop of blood in 
our veins to support them, and the name of the Theseus shall be immortalised as high as the 
Captain’s. Sutp’s Company.’ . 

Whilst these transactions had been going on off Cadiz, and preparationg*were making 
for the bombardment of the town and for an expedition against Teneriffe, the gallantry of 
our seamen had been conspicuously displayed under lieutenant Hardy, in the road of Santa 
Cruz. On the 28th of May, 1797, Captain Hallowell in the Lively and Captain Cockburn 
in la Minerve, having discovered an armed brig at that anchorage, had ordered the boats of 
the two frigates, under licutenant T. M. Hardy of la Minerve, to proceed into the bay and 
attempt the daring enterprise of cutting the brig out. Accordingly i in the afternoon about 
half past two o'clock, lieutenant Hardy had proceeded on this service; and being gallantly 
supported by his brother officers and the seamen, he had boarded the enemy and carried 
her; notwithstanding a steady fire of musquetry from the byig and a heavy discharge of 
artillery and small arms from the town, to which for want of wind they were a long time 
exposed, as also to the fire of a large ship lying in the road. The prize proved to be la 
Mutine French corvette of twelve six-pounders, two thirty-six pound carronades, and 130 
men, commanded by citizen Xavier Paumier, then on shore. The officers who particularly 
had distinguished themselves on this occasion were lieutenants Bland, Hopkins, Bushby, 
and lieutenant Bulkeley of the Royal Marines belonging to the Lively; and licutenants 
Tardy, Gage, and Mailing, of la Minerve: four men were wounded in the Lively’s boats, 
and ten in those of la Minerve with lieutenant Hardy,’ who was immediately advanced for 

‘ This excellent Officer early displayed a decided attachment to the naval profession; and contrary to the 
wishes of his family resolutely began his career of glory without any interest to promote his views. He had - 
been originally master’s mate in the Hebe, Captain Alexander Hood; in which ship Captain Cockburn, whilst a 
midshipman, had been his messmate. After being separated by the vicissitudes of service for many years, they 
again inet at the beginning of the war in la Minerve, to which ship Mr. Hardy had been appointed third Lieu-, 
tenant, and in which capacity he served with his friend during the various operations that have been already 
related. When Lieutenant Culverhouse, first of la Minerve, had been promoted, Mr. Hardy had succeeded him. 
Having taken the Mutine he was appointed to her by Captain Hallowell the senior officer, which was afterwards 


confirmed by Sir J. Jervis, and by the Admiralty. Captain Hardy was raised to the rank of a Baronet after the * 
battle of Trafalgar, and at present commands the Triamph. 
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this achievement to the rank of Commander, and appointed to la Mutine. In this sloop 
he afterwards became more nearly associated with the services of Nelson, who had already 
regarded his merit, and with his wonted Jiberality had immediately exerted his influence 
with the Admiral on the late occasion, together with the Captains Hallowell and Cockburn, 
that the bravery of this officer might be rewarded as it deserved; to which Sir J. Jervis 
replied on the 17th-of June, 1797. ‘ My dear Admiral: The capture of la Mutine was so 
desperate an enterprise, that I should certainly have promoted lieutenant Hardy; so that 
neither you, Hallowell, nor Cockburn have any debtor account to me upon this occasion: 
He has got it by his own bat, and I hope will prosper.—I have. been examining young 
Langford, a sensible lad, who was in one of the Lively’s boats: he is clear that Santa Cruz 
may be carried with the greatest ease. I have desired Mr. Walpole to send a packet im- 
mediately to England with the dispatches taken in la Mutine, which are of great moment. 
There is no lignit to the enterprise of the French Directory, who are in league with Tippoo, 
and a powerful squadron is going to India immediately.’ . 

On the same day, June 17, an admirable order was issued, obliging every officer of 
whatever rank he might be, ‘ To take up all the heads and tongues of the cattle that were 
killed, unless the seamen should wish to have any part of them. The ships companies were 
also to be first served, nor were the officers to be allowed to have any choice pieces, but 
to take their beef in quarters.’ Sir John Jervis, in the above letter, mentioned his rea~ 
sons for making this regulation: ‘ The order I gave arose from the recent disposition that 
had been manifested on board the Captain, originating in a dangerous departure from the 
established regulations of the service. ‘The order must be obeyed in imine; whoever is hardy 
enough to hesitate about it, shall have no supply of fresh meat, with every other reproach 
tcan heap upon him. T dread not the seamen, it is the indiscreet, licentious conversation 
of the officers which produces all our ills, and their presumptuous discussion of the orders 
they receive. I believe I told you what Langara said to Rodney, in reply to a long bore 
upon Discipline, "That it was comprised in onc word, Obediencia. —. 

June 19, 1797. ‘ T have seen your friend Bolton, who appears a steady young man, he 
shall soon be taken care of. Lieutenant Gourly is placed in the Thunder bomb, which has 
a mortar and two ten-inch howitzers, and he will command her until the arrival of Bland, 
first lieutenant of the Lively, who will be her Captain. I send you my correspondence 
with Mazatredo, touching the prisoners of war landed at Lagos by Whitshed. It is high 
time to apprise our government of the base perfidy of the Dons; and it may not be amiss 
for you to touch Don Josefu p with the confident assertions of neutrals, That he has employed 
the crews of the ships captured at Trinidad to fit his fleet, and that they are now on board.’ 

In this correspondence with the Spanish Admiral, Sir John Jervis said, ‘ In respect to 
the officers and men disembarked at Lagos from his Majesty’s squadron under my com- 
mand, after a solemn convention, the documents in proof of which your Excellency has 
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' thought fit to return; I shall be totally regardless in my treatment of them of the judgment 
"of her most faithful Majesty, or of any other Sovereign on earth except my own, should 
they fall into my hands acting in violation of that sacred engagement.’ 

The state of the Spanish fleet in Cadiz, June 29, 1797, and the expected arrival of 
ships from Toulon, Carthagena, Lima, and the Havana, are thus detailed by Nelson in 
a letter to his Admiral of that date. < My dear Sir: The two vessels which came out of 
Cadiz this day nearly agree in the same story, that the Spanish fleet, twenty-eight sail of 
the line, is full manned, chiefly soldiers, and is read y for sea, and there are two sail also 
nearly fitted out whicli are not manned; the Toulon ships and those from Carthagena are 
expected the first levanter. The people of Cadiz have petitioned government to order the 
fleet to sail; for that, whatever may be the event, it must force us to quit this ground; and 
as three ships from Lima are momentarily expeeted and the Havana convoy (for every 
morning the merchants are on the walls to see if they are in our fleet) they declare if they 
should fall into our hands, that the merchants in Spain would be ruined. They know we 
have a bomb vessel fitting at Gibraltar, and are in terror of a bombardment. I will write 
to D. Josef Mazarredo, and he shall have the letter soon after daybreak to-morrow: he is 
a Biscayner, they are not famed for politeness or gallantry. I hope I shall always have to 
boast, and truly, of your unalterable friendship, which it shall ever be my study to deserve.’ 

The affectionate tenderness of the private character of this great warrior cannot be too 
generally known and admired: In writing to Mrs. Nelson June 29, as was his custom pre- 
vious to his entering on any service of peril, he had said, « Rest assured of my most perfect 
love, affection and esteem for your person and character, ={ch the more I see of the world 
the more I must admirc. The impetious call of honour to serve my Country, is the only 
thing which keeps me a moment from you, and a hope that, by, staying a little longer, it 
may enable you to enjoy those little Jaxuries which you so highly merit. I pray God it may 
soon be peace, and that we may get into the Cottage.—I have to thank many friends for 
their kind congratulations, and have had a long letter and genealogy from the York Herald, 
Mr. Nayler, whom I have referred to my brother Maurice. I have sent my brother my 
supporters, crest and motto; on one side a Sailor properly habited, holding in his hand the , 
broad pendant on a staff and trampling on a Spanish flag; on the other side the British 
lion tearing the Spanish flag, the remnants hanging down and the flag in tatters. Motto, 
what my brother William suggested turned into English, Faith and Works. 1 hope you 
will like them.—I intend my next winter’s gift at Bumham should be fifty good large blan- 
kets of the very best quality, and they will last for seven years at least. This will not take 
from any thing the parish might give. I wish inquiry to be made, and the blankets ordered 
of some worthy man; they are to be at my father’s disposal in November, I have re- 
ceived my dear father’s letter, God bless him and you. . 
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On the 22d of June, 1797, the Duke of Portland had sent’ the following lettcr from * 
Whitehall to Sir John Jervis, who had been created a Peer;.by the title of Earl St. Vincent. 
‘My Lord: His Majesty having been graciously pleased as a mark of his royal approbation 
of the eminent services of Rear Admiral Nelson, to nominate him to be one of the Knights 
Companions of the” most honourable Order of the Bath; and it being necessary that he 
should be invested with the ensigns of the said Order, which are transmitted to him by this 
opportunity, I am to signify to your Lerdship the King’s pleasure that you should per- 
form that ceremony: and it being his Majesty's intention that the same should be done in 
the most honourable* and distinguished manner that circumstances*will allow of, you will 
concert and adjust with him such time and manner for investing him with the ensigns of 
the Order of the Bath, as shall appear to you,most proper for.shewing all due respect to 
the King’s order; and as may at the same time mark in the most public manner his Ma- 
jesty’s just sense of the zeal and abilities which Rear Admiral Nelson has exerted in the 
service of his King and Country,’ 

As if it had been in the original and true spirit of Chivalry, the renowned Sir Horatio 
Nelson was destined to keep the vigils of his Knighthood during the perilous night of the 
third of July, 1797, at the mouth of Cadiz harbour. On the evening of that day it had 
been given out in orders by the Commander in Chief, That all the barges and launches 
without exception, with their carronades properly fitted, and plenty of ammunition and 
pikes were to be with Admiral Nelson at half past eight o’clock on a particular service. 
The garrison of Cadiz at this time consisted of from 4000 to 4500 men. On the line wall 
facing the bay, seventy piece%eé cannon and eight mortars had been mounted, and near 
Alameda were four other mortars; and from the Capuchins at the back of the town to 
the land point were three, batteries of four guns each. Such was the strength of the forts 
at Cadiz when Sir Horatio Nelson undertook its bombardment. 

Lord St. Vincent in writing to him on the Ist of July, had sent word that Captain Free- 
mantle would join the advanced squadron the next day; ‘ Bowen,’ he added, ‘ will be also 
here with the bomb ketch, but they shall not join you until quite ready.’ On the 3d he 
wrote more fully: ‘ Your orders, my dear Admiral, shall be obeyed; and Troubridge is so 
much recovered, I shall detach the Culloden down to you. I send you, in my young friend 
Baynes, the son of two of the oldest acquaintance I have: his parents have been inhabi- 
tants of Gibraltar time out of mind, his mother was born there, and is sister to Colonel 
M‘Leod of the artillery, who distinguished himself highly in the Carolinas under Lord 
Cornwallis, and married Lady Emily Ker, aunt to our little Mark Ker’ The Rear Ad- 
miral on the same day replied as follows: ‘ We will begin this night by ten o'clock; and 
I ‘eg that all the launches of the fleet may be with me by eight, or half past at farthest, 


k The fees on this occasion, amounting to 428/. 7s. 5d. were paid by virtue of the King’s sign manual. 
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also all the barges or pinnaces. I wish to make it a warm night at Cadiz. The town and 
their fleet are prepared, and their -gun-boats are advanced: so much the better. If they 
venture from their walls, I shall give Johnny his full scope for fighting. Mazarredo will 
be more than human, if he can keep the merchants of Cadiz in good humour. I am in- 
clined to think he has been out this afternoon. I intend if alive and not tired to see you 
to-morrow, and ever to the last believe me your faithful Horatio Nelson’ 

‘The subsequent transactions of that memorable night were detailed by Sir Horatio in 
the following official letter to Earl St. Vincent, dated Theseus, July 4th, 1797. « In obedi- 
ence to your orders, the Thunder bomb was placed by the good management of lieutenant 
Gourly her present commander, assisted by Mr. Jackson master of the Ville de Paris, who 
volunteered his able services, within 2500 yards of the walls of Cadiz; and the shells were 
thrown from her with much precision under the direction of lieutenant Baynes of the royal 
artillery; but unfortunately it was soon found that the large mortar had been materially 
injured by its former services: I therefore ordered her to return under the protection of 
ihe Goliath, Terpsichore and Fox, who were kept under sail for that purpose, and for 
whose active services I feel much obliged. ‘The Spaniards having sent out a great number 
of mortar gun-boats and armed launches, I directed a vigorous attack to be made on them 3 
which was done with such gallantry, that they were driven ard pursued close to the walls 
of Cadiz, and must have suffered considerable loss; and I have the pleasure to inform 
you, that two mortar-boats and an armed launch remained in our possession. 

‘I feel myself particularly indebted for the successful termination of this contest to the 
gallantry of Captains Freemantle and Miller, the former ofey'fom accompanied me in my 
barge, and to my coxswain John Sykes, who in defending my person was most severely 
wounded, as was Captain Freemantle slightly in the attack; and py praises are generally 
due to every officer and man, some of whom I saw behave in the most noble manner, 
and I regret it is not in my power to particularise them. I must also beg to be permitted 
to express my admiration of Don Miguel Tregoyen, the Commander of the gun-boats; in 
his barge he laid my boat alongside, and his resistance was such as to honour a brave 
officer, eighteen of the twenty-six men being killed, and himself and all the rest wounded. 
Not having a correct list of our killed and wounded, I can only state that I believe about 
six are killed and twenty wounded’ ; : 

Earl St. Vincent to Sir Horatio Nelson. 

* My dear Admiral: I congratulate you most heartily on the events of last night. Every 
service you are cngaged in adds fresh lustre to the British arms, and to your character. The 
letter is characteristic of your noble soul, and cannot be improved by the ablest pen in 
Europe. Examine strictly your prisoners, to discover if any of them are under the con- 
vention of Trinidad or Lagos, and make the Spanish offigers clearly understand the object ° 
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ef your investigation. Johnson, first lieutenant of the Emerald, is a man after your own 
heart; put him in.a way of taking a gun-boat, and I vill answer he succeeds, or loses his 
life in the attempt. - I think the barges and launches should come to you to-morrow after 
the night has closed, and you will make your arrangements accordingly; perhaps it would 
be better to try to carry some more gun-boats, without the bomb ketch. The lieutenant, 
who has the greatest merit in taking a brig, shall be made Captain of her immediately.’-— 
Sir Horatio replied, July 5th, ‘1 am thankful, my dear Sir, for your flattering letter, 
which, as we all like, I will believe as much of as I can. To-night my plan is for Cadiz 
‘on the outside of the lighthouse: Jackson knows a good birth. If the brigs come out, we 
will have a dash at them, and as the boats will be in three divisions under Captains, we 
may expect a'litile more regularity in case of any unforeseen event. Your encouragement 
for those lieutenants who may conspicuously exert themselves, cannot fail to have its good 
effect in serving our Country; instead of their thinking that if a vessel is taken, it would 
make the son of some great man.a Captain, in the place of the gallant fellow who captured 

“her. At present the Brigs lie too close to each other to hope fora dash at them, but soon 
I expect to find one off her guard, and then—We have eighty-seven living prisoners now 
on board, and near thirty have since died of their wounds. News from Cadiz this morning 
is, that some people were killed in the town, and fifteen were killed, and a great number 
wounded: in the Spanish gun-boats.’ 

Lord St. Vincent said in answer, ‘ You may believe, my dear Admiral, every thing I 
say and write of you and to you; my public letter closes thus, Rear Admiral Nelson’s 
actions speak for themselves, “ang praise from my pen would-take from his merit.—His Lord- 
ship also added in this dispatch, which is dated July 5, ‘ The Rear Admiral, who is always 
present in the most arduous enterprises, with the assistance of some other barges boarded 
and carried two of the enemy’s gun-boats, and a barge launch of one of their ships of war, 
with the Commandant of the flotilla. In this short conflict eighteen or twenty Spaniards 
were killed, the Commandant and several wounded; himself and twenty-five men were 
made prisoners, and the rest swam on shore. This spirited action was performed with 
inconsiderable loss on our part. The Jaunch of the Ville de Paris sunk by a raking shot 
from the enemy’s gun-boats; but by the active intelligent mind of Captain Troubridge has 
been got up, and repaired on board the Culloden.’—The noble conduct of John Sykes, who 
is since dead, has been mentioned by Admiral Nelson in the preceding Memoir. This 
brave man twice saved the life of his beloved Commander by parrying the blows that were 
aimed at him, and at last actually interposed his own head to receive the full force of a 
Spanish sabre; which, fighting as they were hand to hand, he could not otherwise have 
prevented from falling on Sir Horatio. 

During the ensuing night, July 5, 1797, the Rear Admiral, as he informed Lord St. 
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Vincent thd next morning at half past three, was merely a spectator. ‘The enemy had got 
the exact range of the bomb vessel and boats with both their shot and shells; and, as the 
end had answered of annoying tif town, forty or fifty shells having been thrown into it, 
Nelson had taken the caution of advising Captain. Bowen to tow the vessel off: one man 
belonging to the Theseus was killed and seven badly wounded, and the ship had received 
some shot in her hull. On board the Urchin six were wounded. The enemy’s gun-boats 
kept close under the walls; ‘and no opportunity,’ added Sir Horatio, * was offered Bowen 
to make a dash. 

The following more circumstantial account was sent home by Lord St. Vincent to the 
Admiralty. * Rear Admiral Nelson ordered a second bombardment of Cadiz on the night 
of the 5th, under the direction of Captain Bowen of the Terpsichore, Captain Miller of the 
Theseus, and Captain Waller of the Emerald; and appointed Mr. Jackson, master of the 

- Ville de Paris, to place the Thunderer, Terror, and Strombolo. The bombardment pro- 
duced considerable effect in the town, and amongst the shipping; ten sail of the line, 
amongst them the ships carrying the flags of Admirals Mazarredo and Gravina, having 
warped out of the range of the shells with much precipitation the following morning.’ 

The indefatigable exertions made by the Rear Admiral for a third attempt, in which 
he was baffled by the winds blowing too strong down the bay, are glanced at in his*letter 
to Earl St. Vincent, July 7, 1797; a thousand piastres had+been promised by the Spa- 
niards, to any of their vessels that should take or sink an English sloop, and five thousand 
if they should take or sink an English bomb vessel. « My dear Sir: Iam making arrange- 
ments for fixing the ten inch howitzer in the mortar-boat, and doubt not of succeeding ; 
the other boat is larger and better calculated for bad weather than the one I sent you to 
look at; but I shall be more particular in the plan I have now in my head. The informa- 
tion from Cadiz by a market-boat is, that our shells did much damage, the town was on 
fire in three places: one ghell that fell in a convent destroyed several priests. Plunder 
and robbery were going on, displaying a horrid scene of confusion: they added, that re- 
presentations have been made to Mazarredo and to Madrid, for the fleet to go out. At 
this instant I see an Admiral.moving forwards, it is Mazarredo! Please God, I hope the 
Spanish fleet-are coming out; another Admiral is under sail, and I open my letter to say 
they are all on the move.’ \ 

Lord St. Vincent on the same day informed Sir Horatio, that the Zealous, Captain 
Hood, had joined. ‘ Her mission,’ added he, ‘ has answered some good purposes, and 
proved to the world that Hood is a great officer. Captain C. Boyle captured one of Ma- 
zarredo’s lieutenants in a lugger two days ago, cruising on the edge of soundings seven- 
teen leagues from Cadiz, to give intelligence to the Viceroy of Mexico.’ 

These sudden movements of the Spanish flag ships only disappointed the sanguine 
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ope of Nakisn: On the 9th of July, 1797, he informed Lord St. Vinggnt, that @fthough he 
hoped enough had been done to-force. out the Spanish fleet, yet in case there had not, he 
would try them again, ‘ When,’ he added, ‘ down comes Cadiz, and not only Cadiz, but 
‘their fleet, if Mazarredo will not’come out. As for their shot flying about the Theseus it 
will.do her good; and make her the better for your support in some proud day, not far 
distant, I hope. Portugal ought. to be grateful for your attention to her interest, and so 
ought littke England.. The.Dons will be tired enough to take a good nap this afternoon. 
The people of Cadiz are told, that they have made great destruction amongst us, and be- 
lieve it, and reports say their gun and mortar-boats are to attack our advanced squadron 
the very first calm night. If they succeed in either destroying some of us, or crippling our 
masts, then Mazarredo puts tosea: and destroys you: therefore do not be surprised, my 
dear Sir, if you-hear a cannonade; Iam prepared.” 
H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence to:Sir Horatio Nelson, dated July 4, 1797. 

. Dear Nelson: I was very happy to:find you had executed with so much success and 
promptitude Lord St. Vincent’s order for the evacuation of Porto Ferrajo. I feel for poor 
Oakes on every account, and sincerely wish he was safe at home; and believe me, I am 
also much concerned at the state of your own health. After such long and distinguished 
service you will of course get leave to return. In answer to your last Ietter, I can only 
say, that I hope, and believe, our confidence is mutual; therefore in future no more apo- 
logy‘ on either side is wanted. Under this idea, I must begin by defending an officer, 
against whom you have become prejudiced... . . Want of discipline in some of our home 
squadrons, and the energy of infamous incendiaries, had for many months thrown the whole 
fleet into a state of democracy and absolute rebellion. I rejoice that the Theseus has fallen 
into such good hands, and I shall shortly hear that she is in the best order of the Medi- 
terranean. fleet. One word more about what has passed at Spithead, Plymouth, and the 
Nore, and I will never mention the disgraceful business again; dut I cannot pass over un- 
noticed your remark about short weights and measures. very officer must know that by 
the old allowance, the men on board the King’s ships had more provisions than they could 
consume, and that they always sold a part; therefore an increase of provisions was not 
wanted. I will not hurt your mind by relating the horrid particulars of the late events, 
but shall conclude the subject by observing, that in your next you will unsay what you 
have too hastily expressed. I-dread nothing, as the government here appear to pursue 
proper measures, and I am convinced St. Vincent will keep up his fleet in discipline. 
Lenity at first is severity at the last. My best wishes and compliments attend your gal- 
lant Commander: my only acquaintance with him is as an officer. His very great atten- 
tion and abilities were shewn to me during the Spanish armament, since which time I 
have, and always shaji respect him. 
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‘ You ‘will I am. sure always distinguish yourself;. and I am afraid; from the exorbitant — 
‘demands of the Directory, that for some time your fleet wil be constantly employed. |.I 
am happy to find you are at last come.over to my way of thinking.. As circumstances 
arise pray write, and:ever believe me, dear Sir, yours sincerely, Witrtan.’. 

At the*beginning of July, Sir‘Horatio was informed by the Admiral that the Spanish 
Viceroy would not come from. Mexico until the war was :over;. and'on the:40th’ Lord St. 
Vincent added, to what had been.already said respecting the necessity of keeping a sharp 
look out off the entrance of the céiaml of St. Pedro; where Captain C.-Ogle had been-sta- 
tioned, ‘ If you can spare one ofthe cutters-to cruise off the entrance of the canal;-it' will 
much distress the enemy; he eannot have fewer than 130,000 mouths in Cadiz and: in his 
fleet, besides the inhabitants of the Caraccas, Leon, Port St. Mary’s, Rota, Medina Side- | 
nia, and other populous places. In any eyent. we shall compel him to draw largely. from 
his depot at Seville, which will prevent:the forming magazines on-the southern frontier of 
Portugal; and we know he has no provision whatever prepared on the. northern frontier: 
by: these vigorous measures we shall induce Mazarredo' to come: out, or shall accelerate 
the peace.’—In another letter on the 11th of July he said,‘ You passed yesterday, my dear 
Admiral, like yourself, and. drew the fire ‘of ‘every: gun ‘and mortar mounted in’ the southern 
part of the town,.a very desirable everit; which will make you master‘of that quarter’: 

Sir Horatio Nelson to Commissioner J. N. Inglefield at Gibraltar, July 11; 1797. 

‘Iam sorry, my dear Sir, to find from General O’Hara’s letter, that he has the smallest 
alarm for. our.success in any thing. my great Commander in Chief plans: had my orders 
been well executed, not a Spanish gun‘ or mortar-boat would have'been left at Cadiz. Our 
loss of men is most trifling; but, however that might have been, I had rather see fifty shot 
by the enemy, than one hanged by us.:-It is good at these times to keep’ the devil out of 
their heads. Mazarredo is alarmed, has drawn all his ships between St. Mary’s :and 
Cadiz, and:if you make haste with.the sea mortar, I will bomb him out of Cadiz bay. 
‘Three fires were seen in the town, but they-were: got under without much-difficulty.” I laid 
myself with the bomb on the strong face of Cadiz, seventy guns, and:cight. mortars. They 
expected me on the weak side. The next night I took them on the soft side, and eighty shells 
fell in the town and. some. over ‘it amongst their shipping. Yesterday; inthe Theseus, I 
had the honour of every gun from the southern part of Cadiz, and .of every gun and mor- 
tar-boat. I could not get them out so far as I wished, or some of thent should have paid 
me a visit. I sent ninety-one prisoners into Cadiz, whom: took on the night of the 3d; 
and, as to killed, I know nothing about them: eighteen were killed in the commanding 
officer’s boat, that had the presumption to lay my barge aboard, manned with some of the 

' This Admiral, who is a person of great influence in Spain, is the best officer in their Navy. He behaved 


with the utmost liberality on all occasions to the English ; and whilst commanding the fleet at Gadiz, a gerierous 
friendship commenced between him and Lord St. Vincent, equally honourable to both their characters. 
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Agamemnon’s people. My squadron ig now ten sail of the line. If they come out, there 
will be.no fighting beyond my squadron,’ : 
In a letter to Lady Nelson, July 1 12-14, Sir Horatio had: repeated his wish that a 


Cottage should be purchased for tiem, as he adhered to his determination of coming home 
_on the 1st of October, 1797: ‘ I should be glad if thé house were bought: and,*if you do 


not object; I should like Norfolk in preference to any other part of the kingdom; but do 
you choose. I am sure the time is past for doing any thin g for George Tobin; had he been 
with me he. would long since have been a Captain, ‘andl I should have liked it, as being 
most exceedingly pleased with him. My late affair here will not I believe lower me in 
the opinion of the world. I have had flattery enough to make me vain, and success 
enough to. make.me confident: When you know I am sent from the fleet, never calculate 
on a. letter until you hear lam returned: I am always sorry when you are disappointed; 
and as I may now be absent for a short time, do not be anxious about letters, for you can- 
not hear from me. Ever believe me your most affectionate husband.’ 

“The detached service to which the gallant Admiral here alludes, was the long projected 
expedition to Teneriffe; which, as appears from a preceding letter to the Commander in 
Chief, had originated in the daring suggestion of Nelson himself. ‘To the advantages which 
an attack on the town of Santa Cruz had previously offered, was now added the intelligence 
that had been received resggeting the arrival there of a rich Spanish ship, El Principe 
d’Asturias from Manilla, bouad to Cadiz with treasure and a rich cargo. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th of July, 1797, at half past eight, Sir Horatio weighed and stood towards 


. the main body of the fleet; and at noon received orders to take under his command 


the Theseus, Captain J. W. Miller, Culloden, Captain T. Troubridge, Zealous, Captain 


'S. Hood, Leander, Captain T. B. Thompson, Seahorse, ‘Captain Freemantle, Emerald, 


Captain Waller, Terpsichore, Captain R. Bowen, Fox cutter, Lieutenant Gibson, and a 
mortar-boat; and by a sudden and vigorous assault to attempt the town of Santa Cruz. 
Lord St.Vincent, notwithstanding the critical situation in which he was placed, liberally 
allowed Nelson to seléct such ships and officers as he approved from the fleet. The next 
day, Saturday the 15th, at six A.M. Sir Horatio and his squadron made sail to the west- 
ward, without waiting for the Leander who had not then joined from Lisbon, but followed 
him on the 18th; and in a hasty note he informed the Admiral, That nothing which ought 
to be attempted should be left undone. 

According to the Journal” of their proceedings, on Sunday, July 16, 1797, whet dis- 


™ Drawn up for the information of Lord St. Vincent under the direction of Admiral Nelson. The original 
copy, afterwards slightly altered, was fourld amongst the Nelson papers. This has been referred to and enlarged 
from a private Journal, which the Admiral kept until the loss of his arm. Two detailed accounts of these trans~ 
actions were found amongst some papers in a Spanish schooner going home with a ala captured off the coast 


of Barbary in August 1797, by the Alemene aon Andromache frigates. 
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tant thirty leagues from Cape St. Vincent, they were joined by the Terpsichore. On the 
17th the Captains of the squadron came on board the Theseus, and received further in- 
structions; and on the 18th the small armed. men“ were directed to exercise themselves and 
fire at a target. On the 20th, when within thirteen leagues distance of Teneriffe, a general 
signal was made for the Captains; and Captain Troubridge, who commanded the seamen 
and marines to be landed, received the following orders: - 
To Thomas Troubridge, Esq. Captain of H. M. S. Culloden, and Commander of the Forces 
ordered to be landed for taking Santa Cruz, dated Theseus at sea, July 20, 1797. 

‘ Sir: I desire you will take under your command the number of seamen and marines 
named in the margin,” who will be under Captains Hood, Miller, Freemantle, Bowen and 
Waller, and the marines under Captain Thomas Oldfield, and a detachment of the royal 
artillery under Lieutenant Baynes, all of whom are now embarked on board his Majesty’s 
frigates Seahorse, Terpsichore, and Emerald. With this detachment you will proceed as 
near to the town of Santa Cruz as possible, without endangering your being perceived; 
when you will embark as many men as the boats will carry, and force your landing in the 
north east part of the bay of Santa Cruz, near a large battery. The moment you are on 
shore I recommend you first to attack the battery; which when carried, and your post 
secured, you will cither proceed by storm against the town and mole-head battery, or send 
in my Jetter, as you judge most proper, containing a Summons of which I send you a copy; 
and the terms are either to be accepted or rejected in the time specified, unless you see 
good cause for prolonging it, as no alteration will be made in them: and you will pursue | 
such other methods as you judge most proper for speedily effecting my orders, which are 
to possess myself of all cargoes and treasures which may be landed in the island of Tene- 
riffe. Having the firmest confidence in the ability, bravery, and zeal of yourself, and of 
all placed under your command, I have only heartily to wish you success, and to assure 
you that Iam your most obedient and faithful servant, Horatio Nelson.’ 

To the Governor, or Commanding Officer of Santa Cruz, the Summons of Sir Horatio Nelson, 
Knight of the most Honourable Order of the Bath, Rear Admiral of the Blue, and Com- 
mander in Chief of his Britannick Majesty's forces by sea and land before Santa Cruz; dated 
Theseus, 20th July, 1797. , 
‘Sir: [have the honour to acquaint you, that I am come to demand the immediate 

surrender of the ship El Principe d’Asturias from Manilla bound. to Cadiz, belonging to. 
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the Philipine Company, together with hher-whole and entire cargo; and also gil such other 
cargoes and property as may have been landed in the island of Teneriffe, and not intended 
for the consumption of its inhabremits. And, as it is my earnest wish that not one indivi- 
dual inhabitant of the island of Teneriffe should suffet by my demand being instantly com- 
plied with, I offer the following most honourable and liberal terms; which if refused, the 
horrors of war that will fall on the inhabitants of Teneriffe, must be by the world imputed 
to you and you only; for I shall destroy Santa Cruz and the other towns in the island by 
a bombardment, and levy a very heavy contribution on the island. 

ARTICLES. . 

‘1. The forts shall be delivered to me, and instantly a party of the British troops shall 
be put in possession of the gates. 2. ‘The garrison shall lay down their arms; but the 
officers shall be allowed to keep their swords, and the garrison, without the condition of 
being prisoners of war, shall be transported to Spain, or remain in the island whilst their 
conduct is orderly and proper, as the commanding officer pleases. 3. Upon the express 
condition that the full and entire cargoes of El Principe d’Asturias, and all such other 
cargoes and property as may have been landed in the island of Teneriffe and not intended 
for the consumption of its inhabitants, be given up, and the first article complied with, not 
the smallest contribution shal] be levied on the inhabitants; but they shall enjoy the fullest 
protection in their persons and property. 4. No interference whatever shall be made in 
the Holy Catholic Religion; the ministers of it, and all its religious orders, shall be consi- 
dered as under my especial care and protection. 5. The laws and magistrates shall be 
continued as at present, unless by the general wish of the islanders. These terms sub- 
scribed to, the inhabitants of the town of Santa Cruz shall lodge their arms in one house, 
under the joint care of the bishop and chief magistrate ; and it will be my pride to consult 
with those gentlemen, what may be most advantageous for the inhabitants. I allow half 
one hour for acceptance or rejection. Horatio Nrxson.’ 

The following judicious Regulations were also recommended by him.—First, That 
the boats of each ship should be kept together by towing each other, which will keep 
the people of each ship collected, and the boats in six divisions will be nearly got on 
shore the same moment. Secondly, The marines of each ship of the line to be put in 
their launches, which will carry them. Thirdly, The moment the boats are discovered by 
a firing being made on them, the bomb vessel to commence her fire on the town, and to 
keep it up till the flag of truce is hoisted from either the enemy, or from us. Fourthly, 
That a Captain should be directed to see the boats put off from the beach, that more 
men may be speedily got on shore with the field pieces. Fifthly, Frigates to anchor as 
soon as possible after the alarm is given, or the forces are ashore, near the battery in the 
N.E, part of the bay.’ Sixthly, Immediately as the forces are ashore, they are to get in 
the rear of the battery marked S. in the N. E. part of the bay, and to instantly storm it, 
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and also to\take post on the top of the hill which is above it. Every ship to land the 
number of men as against. their name expressed, with a proper proportion of officers: 
And the Captains are at liberty to send as man¥ iitre-men as they please, leaving suffi- 
cient to manage the ship, and to man the launch and another boat. Every Captain, that 
chooses, is at liberty to land and command his seamen, under the direction of Captain 
Troubridge. 

‘ It is recommended lo put on the seamen as many marine coats or jackets as can be 
procured, and that all should have canvass crop belts. The marines to be all under the 
orders of Captain Oldfield, the senior marine officer, and he is requested to put himself 
under the direction of Captain Troubridge, as is lieutenant Baynes of the royal artillery 
with his detachment.’ 

The experience, and the cautious mind of Nelson endeavouring to anticipate every 
possible obstacle, appear throughout the whole of these Orders and Regulations; copies 
of which having been sent to the respective Captains, the boats of the squadron were in 
the afternoon hoisted out to take the force, to be landed from the different ships, on board 
the Seahorse, Terspichore and Emerald frigates; and a general signal was then made, «for 
the Captains of those ships to repair on board the Admiral, and receive the following 
final Orders : : 

« July 21. The Culloden’s officers and men with only their arms, to be ready to go on 
board the Terpsichore at one P. M. this day, to carry with them four ladders, each of 
which is to have a lanyard four fathoms long, a sledge hammer, wedges, and a broad axe. 
The boats oars to be muffled either with a piece of canvass or kersey. H.N. 

¢ Memorandum. The Culloden and Zealous each to make a platform for one eighteen- 
pounder, the Theseus a sley for dragging cannon. Each ship to make as many iron ram- 
rods as possible, it being found that the wooden ones are very liable to break when used 
ina hurry. The Seahorse to make a platform for one nine-pounder.’—Having received 
these orders; the Captains went on board the frigates, and stood for Teneriffe. 

‘ On Friday the 21st of July, I directed,’ adds the Admiral in his Journal, ‘ to be em- 
barked on board the Seahorse, Terpsichore, and Emerald frigates, 1000 men, including 
250 marines; attended by all the boats of the Squadron, scaling ladders, and every imple- 
ment which I thought necessary for the success of the enterprise. I directed that the boats 
should land in the night, between the fort on the N. E. side of the bay of Santa Cruz, and 
the town,’ and endeavour to make themselves masters of that fort; which when done, my 
summons to the Governor was to be sent in, and half an hour allowed for its acceptance 
or rejection. Although the frigates, by twelve o'clock, approached within three miles of 
the intended place of debarkation; yet from the unforeseen circumstance of a strong gale 


° According to a private letter, * About two miles to the eastward of the town.’ 
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of wind in the offing, and a strong current against them inshore, they were no# able to get- 
within a mile ofthe landing-place before the day dawned, and discovered our force and 
intentions to the Spaniards. At hatfpast three on the morning of the 22d, the Theseus 
and squadron bore up for Santa Cruz, and at half past four we saw the Seahorse, Terpsi- 
chore, and Emerald off the island, with the mortar-boat, and the ships’ boats pulling off 
shore. 

‘On my approach, Captains Troubridge and Bowen, with Captain Oldfield of the 
marines, came on board to consult with me what was best to be done; and were of opi- 
nion, that if they could possess themselves of the heights over the fort above mentioned, 
it could be stormed ; to which I gave my assent. At nine the frigates anchored inshore, 
off the east end of the town, and landed their men. Stood off and on Santa Cruz with 
the line of battle ships, and wore occasionally. At ten o’clock made the signal to pre- 
pare for battle, intending to batter the fort with the line of battle ships, in order to create 
a diversion; but this was found impracticable, not being able to get nearer the shore than 
three miles, from a calm and contrary currents; nor could our men possess themselves of 
the heights, as the enemy had taken possession, and secmed as anxious to retain, as we 
were to get them. Thus foiled in my original plan, 1 considered it necessary for the 
honour of our King and Country, not to give over the attempt to possess ourselves of the 
town, that our enemies might be convinced there was nothing which Englishmen were not 
equal to; and confident in the bravery of those who would be employed in the service, I 
embarked every person from the shore on the 22d at night. : 

‘ On the 24th of July, I got the ships to an anchor about to miles to the northward 
of the town; and made every shew for a disposition of attacking the heights, which ap- 
peared to answer the end from the great number of people they had placed on them. The 
Leander, Captain Thompson, joined in the afternoon, and her marines were added to the 
force before appointed, and Captain Thompson also volunteered his services. At half 
past five in the evening the squadron anchored a few miles to the ‘northward of Santa 
Cruz; and at six the signal was made for boats to prepare to proceed on service, as pre- 
viously ordered.’ 


Before the Admiral left the Theseus to support the honour of his King and Country, 
by engaging in a daring attempt against an enemy now so well prepared; feeling, with the 
rest of his brave companions, that he might never again return, he addressed the subse- 
quent request to Lord St. Vincent. This being the last letter which was written by Nelson 
with his right hand, and strongly expressing his feelings at that awful moment, a Fac 
Simile of the hand writing has been annexed. 
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* At eleven o'clock at night,’ adds the Journal, ‘ the boats of the squadron containing : 
between 6 and 700 men, with 180 on board the Fox cutter, and about 70 or 80 in a boat 
we had taken the day before, proceeded in six divisions towards the town. The divisions 
of the boats were conducted by all the Captains, except Freemantle and Bowen, who at- 
tended with me to regulate and lead the way to the attack; every Captain being acquainted 
that the landing was to be made on the Mole, whence they were to hasten as fast as pos- 
sible into the great square, and there to form and proceed on such services as might be 

“ found necessary. We were not discovered until half past one o’clock, when being within 
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chalf gun shot of the landing place, I directed the boats to cast off from each other, give an 
huzza, and push for the shore. The alarm bells immediately rang, and a fire of thirty or 
forty pieces of cannon, with musquetry from one end of the town to the other, opened 
upon us; but nothing could stop the intrepidity of the Captains leading the divisions. 
Unfortunately, the night being extremely dark, the greatest part of the boats did not see 
the Mole; but went on shore through a raging surf, which stove all the boats to the left of 
it. It was only Captains Freemantle, Thompson, Bowen, and myself, with four or five 
boats, who found the Mole; which was instantly stormed and carried, although defended 
apparently by four or five hundred men, and the guns, six twenty-four pounders, were 
spiked: but such a heavy fire of musquetry and grape shot was kept up from the citadel 
and houses at the head of the Mole that we could not advance, and nearly all were killed 
or wounded. Having at this moment‘ my right arm shot through, I was carried off to 
my ship.’ 

Previous to their making this last desperate attempt, the gallant Sir Horatio with some 
of the Captains of his squadron, had agreed to meet at supper on board the Seahorse, 
Captain Freemantle, at whose table the lady whom he had lately married in the Medi- 
terranean presided. Nelson, on leaving the Theseus, being sensible of the extreme danger 
to which he was about to be exposed, had called his son in law lieutenant Nisbet, who had 
the watch on deck, into the cabin, that he might assist in arfanging and burning his 
mother’s letters; when perceiving that the young man was armed, he had begged of him 
earnestly to remain behind, adding, Should we both fall, Josiah, what would become of your 
poor mother? The care of the Theseus falls to you; stay, therefore, and take charge of her. Sir, 
replied Nisbet, the ship must take care of herself. Iwill go with you to night, if Inever go again. 

Thus attended by his son in law, Nelson had proceeded from the Seahorse to the Mole 
of Santa Cruz; and had there received his severe wound through the "right elbow, as he 
was in the act of drawing his sword and stepping out of the boat. This sword which he 
had so long and deservedly valued from respect to his uncle Maurice Suckling, was grasped, 
when falling, in his left hand, notwithstanding the agony he endured. Lieutenant Nisbet, 
who had remained close to him, saw his father in law wounded from the tremendous fire of 
the Spaniards, and heard him exclaim, I am shot through the arm, I amu dead man! Nisbet 
placed him at the bottom of the boat, and observing that the sight of the quantity of blood 
which had rushed from the shattered arm seemed to increase the faintness, he took off his 
hat to conceal it. He then with great presence of mind examined the state of the wound, 

4 This last sentence is only found in the rough copy MS. of this Journal dictated by the Admiral, and drawn 
up by the secretary; and has a pen drawn across it, as if Nelson had resolved not to speak himself of the wound 
he had received. 


* According to the information of an Officer who was present, the same fire from the enemy which wounded 
Admiral Nelson, also wounded seven other men in their right arms. : ; 
‘ 


y 
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and holding the shattered arm so as to stanch the blood, he took some silk handkerchiefs. 
from his neck and bound them tightly. above the lacerated vessels; but for this attention, 
Nelson as he afterwards declared, must-have perished. Mr. Nisbet was assisted by a sea- 
man of the name of Lovel, ‘one of the Admiral’s bargemen; who, having torn his shirt into 
shreds, constructed a sling for the wounded arm. They then collected five other seamen, 
and at. length with their assistance got the boat afloat, which had grounded from the fall- 
ing of the tide’ Having thus far succeeded, Lieutenant Nisbet took one.of the oars that 


remained, and ordered the man who steered to go close under the guns of the batteries, 


that.they might be safe from their tremendous fire. The voice of his son in law enforcing 
this judicious order, roused Sir Horatio from his fainting state, and he immediately desired 
to be lifted up in the boat, that, to use his own words, ‘ he might look a little about him? 
he was accordingly raised by Nisbet. The scene of destruction and the tempestuous sea 
weré sublimely dreadful: A painful uncertainty prevailed respecting the fate of his brave 
companions; when, on a sudden, a general shriek from the crew of the Fox, which had 
sunk from a shot she had received under water, made the noble Admiral forget his own 
weak and painful state. Many were rescued from a watery grave by Sir Horatio himself, 
whose humane exertions on this occasion added considerably to the agony and danger 
of his wound. Ninety-seven men, including lieutenant Gibson, were lost, aid eighty- 
three were saved. The first ship which the boat could reach happened to be the Seahorse; 


_ but nothing would induce the wounded Admiral to go on board, though he was assured 


that it might be at the risk of his life, if they attempted to row to another ship: Then I 
will die, he exclaimed, for I had rather suffer death than alarm Mrs. Freemantle by her see- 
ing me in this state, and when I can give her no tidings whatever of her husband. 'They accord- 
ingly proceeded without further delay for the Theseus; when notwithstanding the in- 
creased pain and weakness which he experienced, he peremptorily refused all assistance 
in getting on board: Let me alone, I have yet my legs left, and one arm. Tell the surgeon to 
make haste and get his instruments. I know I must lose my right arm, 30 the sooner it ts off 
the better. : 

Some account of what passed after the Admiral had been wounded, is contained in a 
letter from Mr. Hoste, one of the midshipmen, to his father. ‘ At two o'clock in the morne 
ing Admiral Nelson returned on board, being dreadfully wounded in his right arm with a 
grape shot. I leave you, Sir, to judge of my situation, when I beheld our boat approach 
with him who I may say has been a second father to me, his right arm dangling by his 
side, whilst with his left he jumped up the ship’s side, and displayed a spirit that asto- 
nished every one. He underwent the amputation with the same firmness and courage that 
have always marked his character. At four o'clock several of the boats returned to the 
ship, not having been able to land on account of the heavy fire that-was kept up by the. 
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enemy. Aq daylight the enemy began to o cannonage the shipping, which we returned, 
and soon silenced them.. We now began to entertain bad hopes of our men who had 
landed, and not without reason; for in less than-half an hour afterwards, a boat, that had 
escaped from the shore, informed us thaf all our people were obliged to surrender, having 
stipulated that they should be sent on board their respective ships, which was granted by 
the governor. At nine, a flag of truce came off from Santa Cruz with a Spanish officer, 
and the Captain of the Emerald, who besides other bad news informed us, that lieutenant 
Weatherhead was mortally wounded. This was a stroke which indeed I could hardly 
stand against: however, convinced that it was not a time to give way, I got every thing 
in my power ready for his reception, and about eleven o’clock he was conveyed on board 
in a cradle. The surgeon examined his wound, and said he thought it-impossible he could 
live long. Iam sorry to say, his words proved too.true; he lingered out to Saturday the 
29th of July, and then expired, seemingly without pain. In him I lost’a true friend, and 
the nation, I believe I may say, as brave an officer as ever was on board a ship. He was 
the favourite of the ship’s company, and universally beloved by every person who had the 
pleasure.of his acquaintance. On Sunday the 30th, his body was committed to the deep, 
and three vollies of musquetry were fired in honour to his memory... Admiral Nelson’ gave 
me a commission to act as lieutenant in his vacancy; happy would it have made me 
under any other circumstances.’ 

Captain Freemantle was severely wounded in the right arm sbon after the Admiral, 
and fortunately meeting with a boat on the beach, had been instantly conveyed to the 
Seahorse. For the proceedings of Captain Troubridge and of the officers who were with 
him, Sir Horatio referred Lord St. Vincent to the following letter; and added, ‘ I cannot 
but express my admiration of the firmness with which Captain Troubridge and his brave 
. associates supported the honour of the British flag; and I must not omit to acquaint you 
with the satisfaction I received from the conduct of lieutenant Baynes of the Royal artil- 
lery, not only from the ardour with which he undertook every service, but also from his 
professional skill” - 


Captain Troubridge to Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B. dated Culloden,. July 25, 1797. 


‘Sir: From the darkness of the night I did not immediately hit the Mole, the spot ap- 
pointed to land at, but pushed on shore under the enemy's battery close to the southward 
of the citadel; Captain Waller landed at the same time, and two or three other boats. The 
surf was so high many put back; the boats were full of water in an instant, and stove 
against the rocks, and most of the ammunition in the men’s pouches was wet. _As soon 
as I had collected a few men, I immediately advanced with Captain Waller to the square, 


the place of rendezvous, in hopes of there meeting you and the remainder of the people; 
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and I waited about an hour, during which time I sent a serjeant, with two ghntlemen of 
the town, to summon the citadel. I fear the serjeant was shot on his way, as I heard 
nothing of him afterwards. The ladders being all lost in the surf, or not to be found, no 
immediate attempt could be made on the citadely I therefore marched to join Captains 
Hood and Miller, who I had intelligence had made good their landing, with a body of 
men, to the §. W. of the place I did. I then endeavoured to procure some account of you 
and the rest of the officers, but without success. By daybreak we had collected about 
eighty marines, eighty pikemen, and one hundred and eighty small armed seamen ; these 
I found were all who remained alive that had made good their landing: with this force, 
having procured some ammunition from the Spanish prisoners we had made, we were 
marching to try what could be done with the citadel without ladders; when we found the 
whole of the streets commanded by field pieces, and upwards of 8000 Spaniards and 100 
French under arms, approaching by every avenue. As the boats were all stove, and I 
saw no possibility of getting more men on shore, the ammunition wet, and no provisions, 
Isent Captain Hood with a flag of truce to the Governor, to declare, ‘ I was prepared to 
burn the town, which I should immediately put in force, if he approached one inch far- 
ther;’ and at the same time I desired Captain Hood to say, ‘ It would be done with regret, 
as I had no wish to injure the inhabitants; that if he would come to my terms I was willing 
to treat;’ which he agreed to. I had the honour to send you a copy of them by Captain 
Waller, which I hope ‘will meet with your approbation, and appear highly honourable. 
The following parley was sent with the flag of truce: ‘ Santa Cruz, July 25th. That the 
troops, &c. belonging to his Britannic Majesty shall embark with all their arms of every 
kind, and take their boats off, if saved, and be provided with such other as may be want- 
ing: In consideration of which it is engaged on their part, that they shall not molest the 
town in any manner by the ships of the British squadron now before it, nor any of the 
islands in the Canaries, and prisoners shall be given up on both sides. Given under my 
hand and Word of Honour, Sam. Hoop. Ratified by T. Troupripce, and J. ANTONIO 
GUTIERREZ. . 

Captain Troubridge thus concluded his letter. ‘ From the small body of men, and the 
greater part being pike and small armed seamen which can be only called irregulars, with 
very little ammunition in the pouches but what had got wet in the surf at landing, I could 
not expect to succeed in any attempt upon the enemy, whose superior strength J have 
before mentioned. ‘The Spanish Officers assure me they expected us, and were perfectly 
prepared with all the batteries and the number of men already mentioned under arms. 
This, with the great disadvantage of a rocky coast, high surf, and in the face of forty 
pieces of cannon, will shew, though we were not successful, what an Englishman is equal 
to; and J have the pleasure to acquaint you, that we marched through the town on our 
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return with the British colours flying at our head. P.S. I beg also to say, that when 


the terms were signed and ratified, the Governor in the handsomest manner sent a large 


proportion of wine, bread, &c. to.refresh the people, and shewed every mark of attention 
in his power.’ 


Sir Horatio, in his Journal, mentions nearly the same circumstances as are contained 
in Captain Troubridge’s letter. The Governor of the citadel at first made some little de- 
mur, and told Captain Hood that the English ought to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war; to which that officer replied, Captain Troubridge has directed me, Sir, to say, that if 
the terms he offers are not accepted in five minutes, he will set the town on fire, and attack the 
Spaniards at the point of the bayonet: upon which the Governor immediately closed with 
the terms. ‘ And here,’ adds the Admiral, < it is right we should notice the noble and ge- 
nerous conduct of D, Juan Antonio Gutierrez, the Spanish Governor. The moment the 
terms were agreed to, he directed our wounded men to be received into the hospitals, and 
all our people to be supplied with the best provisions that could be procured; and made 
it known, that the ships were at liberty to send on shore, and purchase whatever refresh- 
ments they were in want of during the time they might lie off the island.— At seven o’clock 
I got under weigh, the squadron in company, standing off and on. On the 27th of July, 
1797, I received the remainder of the officers, seamen, and marines, on board; and ordered 
the body of Captain Richard Bowen’ to be committed to the deep, with the honours of 


war.’ 


Nothing could surpass the steady and decided valour which the whole of the selected 
band of heroes displayed on this memorable though unsuccessful enterprise. Their last 
attempt was certainly daring and hazardous in the extreme, and it was considered by them 
all as the forlorn hope.—Having paid their last melancholy duty to the remains of the gal- 
lant Bowen, whose fall was a loss to his Country, Sir Horatio Nelson immediately sent off 
his dispatches to Lord St. Vincent on board the Emerald, Captain Waller, which sailed on 
the next day, July 28: Of these the following isa copy. ‘ Theseus, off Santa Cruz. Sir: In 
obedience to your orders to make a vigorous attack on the town of Santa Cruz in the island 
of Teneriffe, I directed, from the ships under my command, 1000 men, including marines, 
to be prepared for landing under the direction of Captain Troubridge of H. M.S. Culloden, 
and Captains Hood, Thompson, Freemantle, Bowen, Miller and Waller, who very hand- 
somely volunteered their services; and although I am under the painful necessity of ac- 
quainting you, that we have not been able to succeed in our attack, yet it is my duty 


’ This brave officer was killed in storming the Mole; his brother James, a Post Captain in the service, at 
present honours the situation of one of the Commissioners for the Transport service. 
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to state, that I believe more daring intrepidity was never shewn than by ute Captains, 
Officers, and men, you did me the honour to place under my command; and the detail 
which I transmit you herewith, will I hope convince you that my abilities, humble as they 
are, have been exerted on the present occasion. Enclosed I also transmit you a list of 
killed and wounded;' and amongst the former it is with the deepest sorrow I have to place 
the name of Captain Richard Bowen of H. M.S. Terpsichore, than whom a more enter- 
prising, able and gallant Officer does not grace his Majesty’s naval service; and with much 
regret I have to mention the loss of lieutenant John Gibson, Commander of the Fox cutter, 
and a great number of gallant officers and men.’ 

By the same conveyance the dejected Nelson sent the following private communica- 
tion to his Admiral, strikingly descriptive of the pain he endured both in mind and body, 
as.the following Fac Simile will evince. 


t List of Killed, Wounded, and Drowned, at the Attack of Santa Cruz. 
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Officers killed. Richard Bowen, Captain of the Terpsichore. George Thorpe, first Lieutenant of ditto. John 
Wetherhead, Lieutenant of the Theseus. William Earnshaw, second Lieutenant of the Leander, Raby Robin- 
son, Lieutenant of Marines, Leander. Lieutenant Baisham, Marines, Emerald. Lieutenant Gibson of the Fox 
cutter drowned. 


Officers wounded. Rear Admiral Nelson, right arm shot through. Captain Thompson, Leander, slightly. 
Captain Freemantle, Seahorse, in the right arm. Lieutenant J. Douglas, ditto, in the hand. Mr. Waits, mid- 
shipman, Zealous. i 
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Before the squadron left the island of Teneriffe, mutual civilities had passed between 
Sir Horatio and D. Juan: the former had requested the Governor to accept of a cask of 
English beer and a cheese, and he in return had sent the Admiral a couple of large flasks 
of the best Canary wine. During the passage from Teneriffe, Nelson at intervals, with much 
pain and difficulty, wrote to Lady Nelson at Bath. ‘I am so confident of your affection, 
my dearest Fanny, that I am certain the pleasure you will receive will be equal, whether 
my letter is written with my right hand or my left: It was the chance of war, and J have 
great reason to be thankful; and I know it will add much to your pleasure to find, that 
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Josiah, under God’s providence, was principally instrumental in saving my life. I shall 
not be surprised if J am neglected and forgotten, probably J shall no longer be considered 
as useful; however. I shall feel rich if I continue to enjoy your affection. The Cottage is 
now more necessary than ever. Lieutenant Wetherhead is gone; poor fellow she lived four 
days after he was wounded. I shall not close this letter until [join the fleet, which time 
seems distant, for it has been calm these three days past. Iam much more recovered than any 
one could have expected. I beg neither you nor my Father will think much of this mishap, 

ymy mind has long been made up to such an event. God bless you. P.S. August 16th. 
Just joined the fleet: perfectly well, and I think I shall be with you, perhaps, as soon as this 
letter. Good Lord St. Vincent has made Josiah a Master and Commander. I shall come to 
Bath the moment permission is sent from the Admiralty for me to strike my flag, should Sir 
Peter Parker not feel himself authorised to grant me leave of absence; when the first you 
will hear of me will be at the door.’ 

On the same day he also wrote to Earl St. Vincent. ‘I rejoice at being once more 
in sight of your flag, and with your permission will come on board the Ville de Paris, 
and pay you my respects. A left handed Admiral will never again be considered as_use- 
ful; therefore the sooner I get to.a very humble Cottage the better, and make room for a 
sounder man to servesthe State.’ 

Earl St. Vincent to Sir Horatio Nelson, August 16,° 1797. . 

« My dear Admiral: Mortals cannot command success, you and your companions have 
certainly deserved it, by the greatest degree of Heroism, and Perseverance, that ever was 
exhibited. I grieve for the loss of your arm, and for.the fate of poor Bowen and Gibson, 
with that of the other brave men who fell so gallantly. I hope you and Captain Free- 
mantle are doing well; the Seahorse shall carry you to England the moment her wants 
are supplied. All the wishes you may favour me with shall be fulfilled, as far as is con- 
sistent with what I owe to some valuable officers in the Ville de-Paris. Yours most truly 

~ and affectionately. * 

Sir Horatio went on board the Admiral the same day, but came back to his own ship 
at four in the afternoon. His official leave to return to England is dated August 20, by 
which time the Seahorse had got properly fitted for the passage. The day after leaving the 
fleet, he fell in with the Dido, and sent the following account of his own and Captain Free- 
mantle’s health to Lord St. Vincent. ‘I cannot let Dido pass, without beginning to express 
my thanks for your unvaried goodness to me, which I hope [shall never forget. As tomy- 
self, 1 am exactly as Ileft you. Freemantle" I think very bad, and a month hence he 


« Captain Freemantle did not recover for upwards of a twelvemonth, during which his sufferings were very 
* severe. Owing to this circuinstance he was prevented from returning with his gallant friend to the Mediterranean, 
and participating in the glorious victory at Aboukir. ' 
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may lose his arm. We have a fine-fair wind.—During the passage Nelson would not 
permit the surgeon to examine his arm, and his sufferings and irritation were at times 
very great. Being arrived at Spithead, he received the Admiralty’s permission on Sep- 
tember 2d to strike his flag, and immediately proceeded without delay to his Father and 
Lady Nelson at Bath. His letter, as he imagined, had not long preceded his arrival. The 
difference of the hand-writing had at first perplexed the readers, and it was some time 
before Lady Nelson had discovered with inexpressible anguish that it was actually written 
by her wounded husband. They had heard of an expedition on which a part of Lord St. 
Vincent's fleet had been detached, and painful rumours had prevailed: neither of them 
had resolution to read it. The dreadful change in the well known hand-writing created 
an uncertainty, which magnified all that could have happened. At last Mrs. Bolton, who 
was on a visit to her Father, at his request disclosed the contents; she was sincerely 
attached to her brother, and for some minutes their affectionate sympathy rendered them 
insensible to the joy of his return. Whilst they were alternately expecting and despairing 
of his arrival, Lady Nelson one evening suddenly distinguished the sound of her husband’s 
voice directing his carriage where to stop. The affectionate mind and filial regard of a 
son so long absent, were rewarded by the blessings of an aged Father and by the tender- 

ness of the faithful partner of his early and more humble fortunes. ,. 
On the 30th -of August, 1797, Sir Horatio had written to Earl Spencer, as first Lord 
. of the Admiralty; who on the 3d of September returned the following answer from Althorpe. 
‘ Dear Sir: Had I not this day received your letter, I should have taken the first oppor- 
tunity, after the intelligence reached me of the arrival of the Seahorse, to express my ad- 
miration of your very glorious, though unsuccessful attack on Santa Cruz. I shall not 
endeavour to describe the sensations which this, added to all your other most gallant and 
distinguished actions, has excited in my mind, as well as that of every other person, nor 
the sincere regret which we have all felt at the wound you have received. I hope, how- 
ever, that you will soon find your health reestablished; and thougli I am naturally very 
anxious to see, and be personally acquainted with one whom I have so long been in the 
habit of admiring, I beg you would not think it necessary to leave Bath a moment sooner 

than may be consistent with a proper attention to your recovery.’ 

HR. H. the Duke of Clarence to Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B. dated Dover, Sept. 7, 1797. 
‘ Dear Sir: I congratulate you with all my heart upon your safe arrival at last, covered 
with honour and glory. As an old friend, I cannot but lament the very severe loss you 
have sustained in your right arm; yet I hope your health is good, and that you are gone to 
Bath more for the purpose of being with your Father and Lady Nelson, than for the re- 
establishment of a constitution, in which I am doubly interested; both as a friend, and as 
one wha-is anxious to see the Country have restored to it a brave and excellent Officer. 
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Excuse my anxiety, it proceeds from friendship and admiration of your public character. 
My best wishes and compliments’attend you and Lady Nelson, and ever believe me, dear 
Sir, yours sincerely, WILLIAM.’ 

On the same day he had written to his Royal Highness from Bath. < Sir: I trust 
your R. H. will attribute my not having sent a letter since my arrival to its true cause, viz. 
the not being now a ready writer. I feel confident of your sorrow for my accident; but I 
assure your Royal Highness, that not a scrap of that ardour with which I have hitherto 
served our King has been shot away.’ 

During his continuance at Bath, he was attended by a surgeon of the name of 
Nicholls: notwithstanding the pain which he experienced, Nelson was not unmindful 
of those friends whose adoption he had tried. On the 8th of September, 1797, when 
writing to Sir Andrew Hammond, Bart. at Weymouth, he thus delivered his opinion re- 
specting the late expedition to Teneriffe. ‘ My dear Sir Andrew: I have ever been fully 
sensible that you have spoken of my services in the most flattering manner; and for this 
last mark of your kindness, I cannot sufficiently thank you. Success covers a multitude 
of blunders, and the want of it hides the greatest gallantry arid good conduct. You will 
see by my Journal, that the first attack on the 21st of July, under Troubridge, completely 
failed; and it was the 25th, before it could be again attaclred, which gave four days for 
collecting a force to oppose us.... My pride suffered; and although I felt the second attack 
as a forlorn hope, yet the honour of our Country called for the attack, and that I should 
cominand it: I never expected to return, and am thankful.’ 

On the 20th of September, 1798, he had the freedom of the ancient City of Bristol 
transmitted to him by Mr. S. Worrall; and on the 22d, a letter from the ‘Heralds 
Office was sent to signify His Majesty’s gracious intention of -investing him with the 
Ensigns of the most Honourable Order of the Bath, and to request his attendance at 
St. James’s for that purpose on the 27th. The honour of this Order, and the gracious 
manner of his King when investing him with the insignia of it, made a lasting impression 
on the mind of Nelson. It was owing to the high estimation in which he always held this 
badge of eminence, that he afterwards placed the other numerous marks of distinction 
he had acquired, round the Star of the Bath; since he uniformly considered that as the 
centre of the whole galaxy, and therefore wore it the nearest to his heart. This, however, 
occasioning an appearance of preference to some foreign .Orders, that were necessarily 
placed by this arrangement above that of the Bath, it became altered. 

Amidst the congratulations which Nelson received on his return to his native land, 
a letter from.the father of lieutenant Weatherhead who fell at Teneriffe, and who had on 
all occasions gained the admiration of those with whom he served, peculiarly merits atten- 
tion and commiseration : ‘I am conscious, Sir, that I aught long since to have congratulated 
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you on your return to your native Country, and to have offered my acknowledgments for 
the many and great favours conferred on my poor Boy.- I have more than once sat down 
with an intention of making this offering of my gratitude, but have hitherto constantly 
found my spirits unequal to the accomplishment of it. I now, Sir, though late, beg leave 
to present my most sincere thanks for the numerous and signal favours conferred on my 
Son, from the moment he entered with you on board the Agamemnon, to the hour of his fall; 
and J hope you will not think them less sincere, on account of their having been so long 
delayed.—To the last moment of my existence I shall retain a livel y remembrance of all 
your favours. I would willingly flatter myself, and the hope affords some slight degree 
of consolation, That you did not find my Boy totally unworthy of the generous patronage 
you so liberally extended towards him. That you may long live to serve your Country, and 
to enjoy.those honours you have so nobly though so dearly gained, is the most earnest wish 
of, Sir, your greatly obliged and obedient servant, Thomas Weatherhead.’ 

Previous to his leaving Bath, Lady Nelson, at the earnest request of her husband, 
had attended the dressing of his arm, until she had acquired sufficient skill and resolu- 
tion to perform it herself, which she afterwards did continually. On his arrival in Lon- 
don, he was attended by Mr. Cruikshanks, and his nephew Mr. Thomas; by Mr. Jefferson 
who had been surgeon of the Agamemnon, and, at the request of Mr. Bulkeley, one of 
the two ‘surviving officérs who had been on the San Juan expedition, Dr. Moseley was 
afterwards called in. But the wound becoming still more painful, and his spirits very 
low, it was also shewn to other eminent surgeons, and amongst the rest to Mr. Keate; who 
strongly recommending that the cure should be left to time and nature, it was accordingly 
preferred to more violent methods. 

Sir Horatio Nelson to Earl St. Vincent, dated London, Sept. 18, 1797. 

‘ My dear Lord: I shall be brief at first. I had a very miserable passage home, and 
this day am not the least better than when I left good Dr. Weir; and Cruikshanks has 
me now in hand. I found my domestic happiness perfect, and I hope time will bring 
me about again; but I have suffered great misery. My general reception from John Bull 
has been just what I wished, for I assure you they never forget your name in their honest 
praises. I have now a favour to beg of you. After George Cockburn’s gallant action 
with the Sabina, I directed a gold hilted Sword to be made for him, which I had hoped 
to present to him myself in the most public and handsome manner ; but as Providence has 
decreed otherwise, I must beg of you to present it forme. My good friend Grey will, 1 
hope, inquire and get it out of the Argo. I feel confident of your goodness. Good Cap- 
tain Locker has just been with me, and made the most kind inquiries after you. I am 
not to go to the levee until the end of next week. Lady Nelson sends her love. God bless 


ki Sy 


you. Jo, 
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From the same to the same, dated London, Oct. 6, 1797. 

‘My dear Lord: The King asked after your general health. I told his Majesty 
that considering the great fatigue you was undergoing, your health was tolerable. Lord 
Howe made many of not only handsome, but kind inquiries after you, Lord Spencer’ 
says my pension* will be the same as those for the Ist of J une, 712/. with the deductions. 
My poor arm continues quite as it was, the ligature still fast to the nerve and very pain- 
ful at times. The moment I am cured I shall offer myself for Service; and if you continue 
to hold your opinion of me, shall press to return with all the zeal, although not with all 
the personal ability I had formerly,’ 

During the month of October, whilst he continued in this state of suffering, at the 
lodgings of a Mr. Jones in Bond street, Nelson had one night retired to his bed-room 
after a day of constant pain, hoping with the assistance of laudanum to enjoy a little 
rest; when the exhilarating news of Admiral Duncan’s Victory threw the whole metro- 
polis into an uproar. The first idea that presented itself to the family, was an alarm of 
some dreadful fire. The mob knocked repeatedly and violently at the door, as the house 
had not been illuminated. It was at length opened by a servant, who informed them, that 
Sir Horatio Nelson who had been so badly wounded lodged there, and could not be dis- 
turbed. A general interest for the valuable life of their honoured Admiral, for an instant 
repressed the joy which Duncan’s victory had occasioned: * You will hear no more from 
us to-night,’ exclaimed the foremost of the party; and that universal sympathy for the health 
of Nelson which pervaded even the minds of the lowest of his countrymen was clearly shewn, 
no subsequent visit being paid by the mob notwithstanding the tumult that prevailed. 

As soon as his health was in some degree established, Nelson, with that devout 
sense which was so strongly impressed on his mind, went to the clerk of St. George’s 
church, and left with him the following ’ paper: An Officer desires to return thanks to 
Almighty God for his perfect recovery from a severe wound, and also Jor the many mercies 
bestowed upon him. Dec. 8th, 1797, for the next Sunday. It was the 13th before he was 
pronounced fit for service. He afterwards attended in the procession to St. Paul’s on the 

* The following account is given by Lediard, in 1653, of the different sums which the Dutch at that time had de- 


creed for such as should be maimed in the naval service of their country. A guilder was then about twenty-two 
pence English money, a stiver the twentieth part of a guilder, and a doit the eighth part of a stiver, 





Guild. Stiv. Doit. Guild. Stiv. Doie. 
For the loss of both eyes woe. 1069 138 3 Right hand . .........ccecee cee 266 13 3 
One eye... cece eeecsceen cae 840 0 0 Left hand 0 0 
Both arms ............e.00005 1066 13 $ Both legs 6 6 
Right arm ..............0000. 833 6 6 One leg ..........0005 as 0.0 
Left arm .....e.ceeeeeeceeece 266 18 3 Both feet ............. sevceess 333 G6 6 
Both hands ................., 933 6 6 One foot.........ecceee artis ais. ace: 160 0 Oo 


¥ The original is in the Possession of the Rev, Mr. Greville, of St. George’s, 
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19th of the same month, when our religious Monarch rendered public honour to the Su- 
preme Being for the naval victories that had been gained. 
~ ‘The Rev. Edmund Nelson at Bath to his Son, Dec. 1797. 

" « My dear Horatio: I cannot sufficiently extol the praises of that all good and gracious 
Providence which has been your protector from such innumerable perils. Your peculiar 
preservation Providence has ordained for great and wise purposes: He evidently gives 
His angels charge concerning thee. I have lived long, and seen many days in the small 
sphere that it has been my lot to move in; and I regard you, my good Son, as a rare in- 
stance of personal merit rewarded with self-earned laurels. You once stood alone; and 
had you fallen; no hand was near to raise you. May I, O God! have regarded that bless- 
ing as properly as from frail man could be expected.—I ought to have addressed a letter 
to my good Lady Nelson, but I rely upon her kindness in excusing the indolence of an 
old, infirm Father: she knows she may depend on me in all places and all seasons, to act 
with affectionate kindness towards her and you. Edm. Nelson.’ 

Towards the close of 1797, Admiral Nelson received information from Lord St. Vincent 
that he had written to Lord Spencer, and had desired that the Foudroyant might be fitted 
for Sir Horatio’s flag as soon as she was launched: his Lordship also added that John 
Sykes was gunner of the Andromache.—Accordingly in writing to Captain Berry, Nelson 
had said, ‘ The Foudroyant will be launched in January, and be commissioned early 
in February. I am not perfectly at liberty about a first lieutenant, but I believe Galway 
will be the man, and Mr.Vassal second, although a much older officer; but if they do not 
choose to stand as I like in the ship, they may stay away, and so IT have told Mr.Vassal.’ 
About the same date a letter arrived from Captain Miller: « A thousand thanks, my dear 
Sir, for your very flattering expressions of regard for me, which it will be the pride of my 
life to preserve. I wish that Sykes had served time sufficient, as I would have endea- 
voured to prevail on Lord St.Vincent to make him a lieutenant: hig manners and conduct 
are so entirely above his situation, that nature certainly intended him for a gentleman.’ 
Nelson also received, at this time, what he prized very highly, a few lines from the brave 
Sykes himself. 

The Foudroyant not getting so forward as had been expected, the Vanguard, Dec. 
the 19th, was commissioned for his flag; and on the 10th of January, 1798, Nelson in 
writing to Lord St. Vincent from Bath, informed him, that the Vanguard was rigged, 
had her ground tier on board, and nearly 400 men. ‘ I hope,’ added he, ‘ to be with you 
early in March, for to you I trast I am going, unless you are destined for-the Channel. I 
have been much flattered by the kind notice of Lord Lansdown, who speaks of you in the 
manner you always ought to be spoken of. I have no wishes to convey, but that my son- ° 
in-law Josiah may merit your good opinion, and that health and every blessing may attend 
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Lord St. Vincent to Sir H. Nelson, dated Lisbon, Jan. 8, 1798. 

‘ My dear Admiral: I congratulate you, Lady Nelson, and your Country most heartily, 
on your being released from the torment of the ligament, which, thank God, is now no 
more...Why is not a monument voted in St. Paul’s to perpetuate the memory of the gal- 
lant Bowen? J put it strongly to Lord Spencer. If you have an opportunity, pray express 
my surprise that no mention has been made of him in either house of Parliament. 

‘ Tam much at a loss to reconcile the plans in contemplation to augment this fleet 
and extend its operations, with the peace which Portugal seems determined to make with 
France, upon any terms “the latter may please to impose; because Gibraltar is an unsafe 
depot for either stores or provisions, which the Spaniards have always in their power to 
destroy, and the French keep such an army in Italy, that'Tuscany and Naples would fall 
a sacrifice to any the smallest assistance rendered to our flect. 1 therefore am puzzled to 
account for what I hear from merchants in London and at Lisbon, upon the subject of 
covering trade to the two last mentioned territories, and to the Levant, filled as the 
seas are by privateers.—No man acquits himself more ably in a public stuation than my 
old friend Wilkes; and I was very sure he would mark the signal services you ‘have 
achieved, in his address on presenting the freedom of the city.’ . 


The Vanguard sailed from Blackstakes to the Nore early in March, and was well 
officered. In addition to those already mentioned by the Rear Admiral in his letter, 
Mr. W. S. Parkinson was third lieutenant, Henry Compton fourth, J. Adye fifth, Bladen 
Capel sixth; Captain of marines W. Faddy, Lieutenants of marines Noble, Young, and 
Hare; Master Mr. W. Clod, Chaplain Rev. Mr. Comyn, Purser Mr. Sheppard, Surgeon 
Mr. Jefferson, and Admiral’s secretary Mr. J. Campbell. Captain Berry passed the Downs 
in the ship on the 12th of March, and proceeded to Portsmouth. * 

It was a painful struggle for the venerable Edmund Nelson to part with a son, whom 
the service of his Country had so long kept at a distance from him; but the resignation and 
patriotism of the old man at length soothed the yearnings of a father’s heart: on the 9th 
of March he wrote, as follows, from Bath. ‘To know you are very soon to leave England, 
and not to say farewell, would seem unmindful of a Parent’s regard. Who can see without 
anxiety, that your duty long has, and will still lead you into paths where perhaps roses 
grow, but intermixed with many a thorn? I trust in the Lord that he will prosper your 
going out and your coming in. I earnestly desired once more to see you, and that wish 
has been heard. If 1 should presume to say, I hope again to see you, the question would 
be readily asked, ‘ How old are you?—Vale, Vale, Domine Vale! Edm. Nelson.’ 

Sir Horatio Nelson to his Father at Bath, dated March 14, 1798. 
‘ My dear Father: I thank you for your affectionate letter, as indeed yours always are; 


and I hope in a few months to return with the olive branch, and to find you in as good a 
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state as when we parted. I have this day taken leave of the King; and on Saturday I 
expect to be ordered to leave town for Portsmouth, where I hope J shall not remain forty- 
eight hours; but my movements now depend on Lord Spencer. Lady Nelson intends 
setting out for Bath the same moment I do for Portsmouth. At all times, and in all 
places, believe mé ever with the truest filial affection, your dutiful Son, 

In taking leave of that domestic happiness which had proved such a solace to his mind, 
a gloomy foreboding hung on the spirits of his affectionate wife, which Sir Horatio exerted 
himself to disperse: ‘ My ambition,’ he exclaimed, ‘ is satisfied, I now go to raise you to 
that rank in which I have long wished to see you.’ ° 

On the 16th of March, 1798, the Rear Admiral received his orders to hoist his flag on 
board the Vanguard, and he immediately made every preparation to join his ship. On 
the 28th he left London for Portsmouth, and on the 9th of April, after an ineffectual 
attempt to get to sea on the first, as he has already mentioned in his Memoir, he sailed 
with a fair wind from St. Helens.—On his reaching the Tagus, he wrote to Lady Nelson, 
dated April 24th. ‘ We arrived here yesterday in fourteen days from St. Helens. Lord 
St. Vincent is at sea off Cadiz, having wished to prevent some Spanish ships from getting 
out, but without effect; for one ship of the line, the Monarca, and two frigates escaped 
on the 12th; the Neptuno 8&1, and two more frigates are also on the wing, but I hope they 
will not escape his vigilance. The Dolphin is here, and her Captain: Josiah, is very 
well. If possible, I shall sail to-morrow to join the fleet. I can, hardly describe to you 
the miserable appearance of this place after seeing England. I pray fervently for peace.’— 
Tn another letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, on his joining the fleet, April 29, he 
added, ‘ The new Viceroy of Mexico has got off. By their detachments it does not appear 
probable that the Spanish fleet will put to sea for the sake of fighting; therefore I fear we 
shall have a dull campaign off Cadiz; and the Earl's force will not I apprehend admit of 


his detaching me up the Mediterranean, to endeavour to get hold of the French squadron 
now masters of that sea.’ 


Earl St. Vincent to Sir Horatio Nelson. 


* My dear Admiral: I do assure you, the Captain of the Dolphin has acquitted himself 
marvellously well in three instances: In getting his ship out and joining us off Cadiz soon 
after we arrived, in conducting a convoy of transports with troops from Gibraltar to Lis- 
bon, and lately, in pushing out to protect the stragglers of the convoy from England in 
very bad weather; and he also improves in manners and conversation, and is amply stored 
with abilities, which only want cultivation to render him a very good character. 

‘ J think Captain James Cornwall of the Marlborough, who fell in an action (17th Feb. 
1733) that disgraced his Majesty’s ‘arms beyond any thing in naval history, except in the 
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instance of Benbow’s Captains, had a Monument in Westmirister Abbey” at the public 
expence: this is easily ascertained; and, if I am correct, will prove a fair precedent for 
the immortal Bowen. ; 

‘The Portuguese are treating for peace, and expect the definitive, either that or war, 
in a few days. In the mean while I fear our Ministry continue to be imposed upon by 
the tales of emigrants, both in respect to commotions in France and alliances of the 
northern powers; all of whom shrink from danger, and are scrambling for the bones which 
the Directory do not think worth picking, but amuse the Emperor and King of Prussia 
with, while they organise Switzerland, Rome, and probably Naples; to subvert the govern- 
ment of which they will soon find a pretence. Iam very sorry to learn you find any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining justice to the merits of your brother: it appears by this, and the little 
encouragement given on various other occasions to those who have served their Country 
well, that the whole patronage of the Crown, vast as it is, goes to the support of the execu- 
tive in Parliament; and strikes me as the very worst species of corruption that can be exer- 
cised, because this devouring monster never ceases to crave, in course no reform can be 
made in the public expenditure without rendering him quite savage and ungovernable; 
not to say a word of the injustice done thereby to all men of friendless merit in the service 
of the state, civil and military.’ . 

The desperate situation of Naples and of Italy at this time, from following half mea- 
sures, is clearly displayed in two confidential letters that had been sent by General 
Acton on the 3d, and 9th of April, to Sir William Hamilton; which also explain the 
subsequent measures that were adopted in the Mediterranean. In forwarding this commu- 
nication to Lord St.Vincent, Sir William Hamilton had added, ‘ Notwithstanding its appa- 
rent peace with the French republic, this Monarchy is threatened with immediate destruc- 
tion. The last message from the French Directory at Paris was exactly the language of a 
highwayman, Deliver your money, or I will blow your brains out. As it is natural for a per- 
son in danger of drowning to catch at every twig, your Lordship will see that the greatest 
hope this government entertains of being saved from impending danger, is on the protec- 
tion of the King’s fleet under your Lordship’s command. Although General Acton does 
not write our language correctly, it is intelligible and highly expressive. If in consequence 
of the application of this government to the Cabinet of St. James's, by a messenger sent 
directly to London six weeks ago, a British fleet should have been ordered into the Me- 
diterranean, it will come, and this Country will be saved; if not, the only chance of respite 


* Mr. Charnock in his Biographia Navalis (Vol. IV. p. 180) gives an account of the public services of this brave 
officer, and a description of the monument. Captain Cornwall was the third son of Henry Cornwall, Esq. of Brad- 
wardin Castle, in the county of Hereford, from the old and illustrious stock of the Plantagenets. » He was killed 
by a chain shot in the action off Toulon under Admiral Matthews, with the combined fleets of France and Spain. 
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from republicanism is in the Austrian army already in Tee which, as your Lordship will 
see, is to be immediately augmented.’ 
General Acton to Sir W. Hamilton, K. B. April 3, 1798. 

‘ My dear Sir: We are threatened with an invasion; the troops which the French 
are bringing to Genoa from their places in Piedmont, from the Milanese, and those even 
from the Roman state in Civita Vecchia, have the two Sicilies for their destination. The 
French squadron from Corfou is at Spezzia waiting the arrival of the troops, and ready 
to protect an attack with them on our coasts, while a few men of the new Romans think 
of coming to our frontier. Eight men of war are fitting at Toulon, which with those at 
Spezzia will make nineteen ships of the line and nine frigates; those however at Corfou 
are in a shattered condition. We find ourselves at the present moment with this prospect 
before us, yet with all the demonstration of friendship and good intelligence from the 
French government, and its Generals. 

‘ ‘Respecting the prepared Expedition from Toulon, Spezzia, Genoa, and Civita Vec- 
chia, we have received from the Generals for answer, that the preparations were not 
certainly for the two Sicilies. At Rome and Milan we were told, that Corsica and Sar- 
dinia were the meaning of the Expedition. At Genoa, the confidential answer has been, 
that the Squadron and transports were directed for Portugal, or Gibraltar, if the Spa- 
niards could not sail from Cadiz. Since this morning, however, a different answer has 
arrived from Paris: Our messenger has brought letters of the 22d of March, wherein we are 
offered Benevento, provided we pay a large sum sufficient to satisfy the Directory in return 
for such a present; and we are advised, in case of a refusal, or even of a delay in accept- 
ing the proposal, that the former resolution of republicanising all Italy shall take place. 
Toulon, Genoa, and Civita Vecchia are preparing means, as we are told by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to put such a project in execution, if we do not find sonie method to 
procure a deviation from a resolution so dangerous to this monarchy.’ 

Sir John Acton then proceeded, in the name of their Sicilian Majesties, to urge Sir 
W. Hamilton to dispatch a British privateer at that time in the port of Naples, with the 
above information; adding, that five weeks had elapsed since the demands of their Ma- 
jesties for protection had been sent to his Britannic Majesty. ‘ Every exertion,’ concluded 
General Acton, ‘ shall certainly be employed on our part: We shall perish, if such is our 
destiny; but we hope to sell dear our destruction. I do present, my dear Sir, all these 
demands in the name of the King and Queen.’ 

The General’s second letter to Sir W. Hamilton dated the 9th of April, urged the 
sending of the small privateer to Lord St.Vincent, though the Captain should require 6000 
piastres, or,ducats, for the service. ‘ By this time,’ continued the Sicilian Minister, ‘ our 
requested help is perhaps determined, and the ships are probably on their passage to 
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Naples. Eighty thousand Austrians are in Italy and the Tyrol, and 20,000 more are 
marching, with even the garrison of Vienna; this help will certainly protect us, but with 
the English assistance we shall be saved.’ 

When the Vanguard had joined Earl St. Vincent’s fleet off Cadiz, Sir Horatio had 
sent the following letter to Lady Nelson.—‘ I joined the fleet yesterday, and found 
Lord St. Vincent every thing I wished him; and his friends in England have done me 
Justice for my zeal and affection towards him. I have my fears that he will not be 
much longer in this command, for I believe he has written to be superseded, which I am 
sincerely sorry for. It will considerably take from my pleasure in serving here; but I will 
hope for the best: The Dons have, I find, long expected my return with bomb vessels, 
gun-boats, and every proper implement for the destruction of Cadiz and their fleet. They 
have prepared three floating batteries to lie outside their walls to prevent the fancied 
attack; and lo, the mountain has brought forth a mouse; I am arrived with a single 
ship, and without the means of annoying them.—The Admiral probably is going to de- 
tach me with a small Squadron; not on any fighting expedition, therefore do not be sur- 
prised if it should be some little time before you hear from me again. I direct this to our 
Cottage, where I hope you will fix yourself in comfort; and I pray that it may very soon 
please God to give us peace... England will not be invaded this summer. Buonapartte is - 
gone back to Italy, where 80,000 men are embarking for some Expedition. With every 
kind wish that a fond heart can frame, believe me, as ever, your most affectionate 
husband.’ 

Earl Spencer to Admiral Earl St. Vincent, dated March 80, 1798. 

‘ My Lord: I am very happy to send you Sir Horatio Nelson again, not only because I 
believe I cannot send you a more zealous, active and approved Officer, but because I have 
reason to believe that his being under your command will be agreeable to your wishes. If 
your Lordship is as desirous to have him with you, as he is to.be with you, I am sure the 
arrangement must be perfectly satisfactory.’—The noble Admiral replied on May 1, ‘ I do 
assure your Lordship that the arrival of Admiral Nelson has given me new life, you could 
not have gratified me more than in sending him; his presence in the Mediterranean is so 
very essential, that I mean to put the Orion and Alexander under his command, with the 
addition of three or four frigates, and to send him away the moment the Vanguard has 
delivered her water to the inshore squadron, ‘to endeavour to ascertain ‘the real object of 
the preparations making by the French.’ 

Mr. Udney, the British Consul General at Leghorn, when writing to Admiral Nelson, on 
the 20th of April, had delivered the following opinion respecting these proceedings of the 
enemy. ‘ With the same freedom and confidence, my dear Sir, which our long habits and 


your indulgence authorise, Iwill continue to give you such information as I have col- 
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lected, respecting the formidable armaments carrying on for the grand projected expedition 
by the French, with my private ideas on the present situation of affairs, which but to your- 
self alove I would not presume to hazard. 

' € Ttis ascertained that 40,000 men will be embarked in at least 400 sail of vessels under 
General Buonaparte; their destinations are daily circulated and varied, so that no cer- 
tainty can be obtained ; but from all I can learn, by well-founded intelligence, I am 
confident their first attempt will be on Malta, thence to invade Sicily in order to secure 
that granary, and then Naples; in all which places they have by their emissaries secured 
astrong party. What their other views afterwards may be with such an immense force, time 
will shew: 1, for my own part, reflecting on the plan the late Empress of Russia attempted 
to put in execution, of getting possession of Egypt, am convinced, That Buonaparte will 
hereafter, and with more reason in his unbounded enterprises, pursue the same scheme 
of seizing and fortifying Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez. If France intends uniting with 
. Tippoo Saib against our possessions in India, the danger of losing half an army in crossing 

the desert from Egypt would be no obstacle.’ 7 

In consequence of the information which Earl St.Vincent had received from Naples, 

he on the 2d of May ordered Sir Horatio Nelson to Gibraltar, as soon as the trade bound 

. thither, which had come to Lisbon under his orders, appeared in sight; and placing a small 
Squadron * under his command, instructed him on completing his water and provisions in 
Rosier Bay, to put to sea with the line of battle ships and such of the frigates as happened 
to be there; and when all communication with the garrison had closed, to open his sealed 
orders. The Rear Admiral was therein ordered to proceed up the Mediterranean, and en- 
deavour to ascertain by every means in his power, either upon the coast of Provence or 
Genoa, the object of the ‘projected expedition by the French. 

The Commander in Chief on: the same day acquainted the Portuguese Minister 
of the Marine, D. R. de Souza Coutinho, of this detachment being sent to confound our 
common and atrocious enemy; for having recently, added the Admiral, ‘ had occasion to 
order a squadron of much smaller force to Tunis, which has since cruised about the islands 
of Minorca and Majorca, and on the coast of Catalonia and Valentia, and made several 
captures; the odds are, that my gallant and enterprising Rear Admiral] will lay hold of 
something, the French may have sent out to crush the other squadron lately. returned to 
Gibraltar.’ 

On the 4th of May, 1798, Sir Horatio, in writing to Lady Nelson, mentioned his arrival 
at Gibraltar; he also noticed the-fétes that were then given at that garrison, and added, ‘I 

3 Squadron to which Admiral Nelson was appointed May 2, 1798, by Earl St. Vincent. 
Vanguard, Orion, Alexander, Caroline, Flora, Emerald, Terpsichore, Bonne Citoyenne.—Admiral Nelson 


_ had requested to have the Leander, Captain, Thompson; but Lord St. Vincent sent word, that it would not then 
be advisable to detach that ship from the rock. 
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have no turn for such things, when we had better be alongside a Spaniard. Apropos, my 
frigate, the Sabina, is at Algesiras, about five miles from this place ; she looks well, and if I 
catch her at sea, I shall certainly make free to take my property. The folks here are cer- 
tainly very civil, but merry; and where we had better be filling water, and getting quickly to 
our excellent Commander in Chief.’—On the 6th of May, he sent the following account of his 
squadron and intended proceedings to Earl St. Vincent. ‘I have ordered the ships to weigh 
with me on Tuesday morning. Thompson regrets not going with me; he is an active young 
man. Sir J. Orde will know by his eye what ships go with me, therefoté I shall'shew. him’ 
the list. I do not believe any person guesses my destination. It shall go hard but I will 
present you at least with some Frigates, and I hope something better. I shall pick up 
Caroline off Cape Palos round Minorca, stand in sight of the coast towards Barcelona, 
and get in the straight line between Cape St. Sebastian’s and Toulon, there I shall procure 
information enough to regulate my further proceedings ; and as I take frigates, shall send 
one to have ehatge of each, keeping the large ships complete, to fight I hope larger ones. 

God bless you.’ eden 

After this Squadron had been thus dispatched, and had sniteranty pigeeeded on the 
service on which it had been ordered, Earl St. Vincent, on the 19th of May, 1798, received 
the following most secret Instructions from the Admiralty, datéd May 2. In the first place 
the noble Admiral was informed, That in order to prevent the fleet and armament fitting 
out at Toulon from accomplishing their object, Rear Admiral Sir R. Curtis had been ordered 
to proceed with a reinforcement, and join his Lordship; which having taken place, the 
Admiral was to lose no time in detaching a squadron consisting of twelve sail Of the line, 
and a competent number of frigates, under the command of some discreet Flag Officer, into 
the Mediterranean; with instructions to him to proceed in quest of the said armament. 
The Board also added, that they had received on that day; May 2d, a letter.from Lord 
Grenville, signifying the King’s pleasure, That any Ports in the Mediterranean should be con- 
sidered as hostile, those of the Island of Sardinia alone eacepted, of which the governors, or 
chief magistrate, should refuse to permit the commanders of any of his Majesty’s ships, arriving 
therein, to procure supplies of provisions, or of any articles which they might requires - 

The First Lord of the Admiralty left the appointment of the Flag Officer, who should 
command this important Squadron, to the experienced judgment of. the Commander in 
Chief on that station. Sir Horatio Nelson was then actually employed, ‘with a smaller 
force, on the very service now ordered by their Lordships; and the preceding exer- 
tions of that officer, and his astonishing abilities, being known and admired throughout the 
Mediterranean, Earl St. Vincent would have acted unworthy of his high and discrimi- 


nating character, if he had not comnnyed to give that preference to Nelson, which he'so 
justly merited. 
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With the secret Instructions which the Commander in Chief had thus received from home, 
Lord Spencer had also sent a private and confidential letter from the Admiralty, dated 
April 29, 1798, respecting the appointment of Sir H. Nelson to command a detached 
squadron. This communication, which was received also on the 19th of May, displays 
the great abilities of the First Lord as a Statesman. It dwells at considerable length on the 
late proceedings of the cabinet, the state of the continent, and the probable intentions of 
the French armament.at Toulon. The appearance of a British squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, was declared to be a condition on which the fate of Europe at that moment de- 
pended. Every nerve was to be strained, and considerable hazard incurred in effecting it. 
Yet Government entirely left it to Lord St. Vincent’s determination, either to make a 
detachment from his fleet, or to.take hiswhole force into the Mediterranean; and the defeat 
of the purpose of the’Toulon armament, whatever it might be, was to have a preference to 
the great, advantages which hadhitherto been obtaincd, from the constant check which the 
noble Admiral had kept on the Spanish fleet in Cadiz. This check however was if possible 
to be continued; and it was hoped that it might be found practicable, to send a detachment 
from the fleet into the Mediterranean sufficiently strong to attain the end proposed. ‘ Ifyou 
determine,’ adds Lord Spencer, ‘ to send a detachment into the Mediterranean, I think it 
almost unnecessary to,suggest to you the propriety of putting it under the command of 
- Sir H. Nelson, whosé acquaintance with that part of the world, as well as his activity, and 
disposition, seem to-qualify him in a peculiar manner for that service. We shall take care 
to send you eut ships, which are the best suited for foreign service of any that we have to 
-dispose of ; in order to make your fleet as effective as possible......... I have thought it 
necessary,’ concluded the-noble Lord, ‘ to enter into this reasoning, to impress your Lord- 
ship with the great urgency and importance of the measure which has now been determined 
upon, and to justify our calling upon you to place yourself, at least for a short time, in a 
situation of more difficulty than any less. pressing emergency would warrant us in doing,’ 

The noble Admiral lost no time in sending the purport of these Instructions to Sir 
Hor: nti and directed him,. After ranging the coast of Provence and the Western Riviera 
of Genoa, to leave-one of the best of his frigates, and the Bonne Citoyenne, to watch the 
motions of the enemy; whilst he himself with the rest of the squadron, having taken in 
water and provisions for six months at Gibraltar, should proceed with the utmost dispatch 
to the station before Cadiz. In a private letter, Karl St. Vincent added, ‘ You, and you 
alone, my dear Admiral, shalt command the important service in contemplation, therefore 
make the best of your way down to me. I shall bring Murray from Lisbon, for the Co- 
Jossus is now most powerfully manned, and he is too good a fellow to be left there when 
so.much isto be done. You shall also have some choice fellows of the in-shore Squadrons. 
If you fall in with the Leander in your way down, off Cape de Gatte,. order Thompson to 
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Gibraltar to victual, &c. and I will give that ship to you. Captain Hope will be a very 
proper person to leave as a videtie, he is well acquainted with the coast. Old Luke is 
also a good fellow. 

‘ We are all affected with the loss of Captain Alexander Hood; the Action was very de- 
termined, and did honour to both parties. It would be unjust to the Frenchman not to 
admit, that a new ship fitted at LOrient to go round to Brest, was no match for an old 
commissioned and well practised ship of ours. The manner of attack. reflects immortal 
honour on Hood. Lady Louisa Lennox sends me word from Plymouth, that the Fou- 
droyant is launched, and all agree, she is the most perfect ship that ever swam upon salt 
water. I understand the Marquis de Niza is coming this way with five ships of the line, 
and a frigate, after seeing the Brazil convoy into a certain latitude; I intend to: recommend 
Gibraltar Bay to him, and to manceuvre between Europe and Tetuan. If his orders will 
admit, I have an idea of attaching him to your ten sail: God bless you.’ 

Owing to the severe weather which Sir Horatio and his little squadron experienced, 
on the 22d of May, it was a considerable time before these additional Instructions reached 
the Vanguard. Previous to that event, Admiral Nelson had written at intervals to. Lord 
St. Vincent. ‘ May 8th: I shall not make sail to the eastward until dark, and it. will be 
late before all are clear of Europa Point: My first lieutenant, Galway, has no friends, and 
is one of the best officers in my ship.” On the 17th of May, when off Cape Sicie, he sent 
Lord St. Vincent the following official intelligence, which had been that morning obtained | 
by the capture of la Pierre, French corvette of six guns, and 65 men; that had sailed from 
Toulon on the preceding night: ‘The French General, Buonaparte, arrived at Toulon 
ten days ago, to command the secret Expedition preparing to sail from that port. Vessels 
with troops frequently arrive from Marseilles, who are daily embarking in the numeraus 
transports. According to some, Buonaparte was expected to go in the Sans Culotte, 
which is said to have 3000 men on board, including her complement. _ It-was not, how- 
ever, generally believed that Buonaparte would embark; but no one knows to what place 
the Armament is destined. Nineteen sail of the line are in the harbour, and fifteen appa- 
rently fitted for sea: .yet it is said, that only six are to sail with the transports now ready, 
and that about 12,000 men are embarked. Admiral Brueys has his flag in LOrient, 120 
guns. All this information is but little more than you knew when F left you. - You will 
see by Sir James Saumarez’s account, that they have cavalry on board. I send an intelli- 
gent young man with this letter, Mr. Hartford, who has just served his time.—You may 
rely, my Lord, that J shall act as occasion’ may effer to the best of my abilities, in fol- 
lowing up your ideas for the honour of his Majesty's arms, and the good of our Country,’ 
In a private note he also added, ¢ Be assured I will fight the French fleet the moment I 
can find them; until then adieu.’ 
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Such had:been the high spirit and exultation of the gallant Admiral, when during the 
night of the 20th of May, being in the Gulf of Lyons, his whole Squadron, and in particular 
the Vanguard, was exposed to the fury of one of those sudden tempests in the Mediterranean, 
which Virgil has so correctly described. The piety of our heroic countryman was only 
équalled by the fortitude and resources which he displayed. < I ought not,’ he said when 
writing to Lady Nelson on the 24th of that month, ‘to call what has happened to the Van- 
guard by the cold name of accident: I believe firmly, that it was the Almighty’s goodness to 
chéck my consummate Vanity. I hope it has made me a better Officer, as I feel confident it 
has made me a better man. I kiss with all humility the rod. Figure to yourself a vain 
' man,.on Sunday. evening.at sun-set, walking in his cabin with a Squadron about him who 
looked up ‘to their Chief to lead them to Glory; and in whom this Chief placed the firmest 
reliance, that. the proudest ships, in equal numbers, belonging to France, would have 

bowed their flags, and with a very rich prize lying by him; figure to yourself this proud 
’ conceited man, when the sun rose on Monday morning: his ship dismasted, his fleet dis- 
persed, and himself in such distress, that the meanest frigate out of France would have 
been a very unwelcome guest. But it has pleased Almighty God to bring us into a safe 
port (St. Peter’s, Sardinia,) where although we are refused the rights of humanity, yet the 
’ Vanguard will in two days get to sea again, as an English man of war. The exertions of Sir 
James Saumarez, in the Orion, and Captain A. Ball, in the Alexander, have been won- 
~ derful; if the ship had been in England, months would have been taken to send her to sea: 
here, my operations will not be delayed four days, and I shall join the rest of my fleet on 
the rendezvous.—P.S. Mr. Thomas Monk who was recommended by Mr. Hussey and my 
brother SucKling, was killed, and several seamen were wounded.’ 

-This inhospitable reception which the Squadron met with in the island of St. Peter's, 
Sardinia, was afterwards explained to the Admiral, in a letter from Mr. Jackson at Turin. 
_ * Lwas pleased to see that you had considered your reception at St. Peter’s with compas- 

sion. From the information of a person who was on board one of your ships, I have reason 
to. think, that if your letter to the Governor had been.dated one day later, you would not 
have liad to lament, that the common tights of humanity had been refused to you; and I 
think I may venturé to say, that they will not be so hereafter. You will, I am sure, do me 
the justice to believe, that from the first moment I knew of your arrival in the Mediterra- 
nean, I spared-no pains here on this subject; but the cruel position of this unhappy Sove- 
‘reign, which you are perfectly well acquainted with, renders it unnecessary that I should 
enlarge upon it: The King: ‘of Sardinia’s dependence on the French Republic has lately 
been rendered complete from the occupation of the citadel of Turin by the French troops, in 
consequence of a convention with their general Brune. I have not a doubt but your pre- 
sence will save Naples, by sea at least; if they are not saved by land, we all know whose 
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fault that would be: your recollection of what has passed in the. mort of Aye will be a 
bar to any very sanguine ideas in favour of the south, 

A more particular account of the distress of the squadron in the Gulf of Lyons, 
was given by Sir Horatio in the following letter to Lord St. Vincent.—* My Lord: 
I am sorry to be obliged to inform you of the accidents which have’happened to. the 
Vanguard. On Saturday, May 19th, it blew strong from the N. W. On Sunday 
it moderated so much, as to enable us to get our top-gallant-masts and yards aloft. 
After dark it began to blow strong; but as the ship had been prepared for a gale, mys mind 
was easy. On Monday at half past one A. M.-the main-top-mast went 0 ; 






did the mizen-top-mast soon afterwards. It being impossible for any night ‘signal to ‘be 
heard or seen, I had hopes that we should be quiet until daylight; when I determined to 
wear, and scud before the gale: but about half past three o’clock, the fore-mast went in 
three pieces, and the bowsprit was found to be sprung in three places. When the day 
broke, we were fortunately enabled to wear the ship with a reranant of the spritsail. The 
Orion, Alexander, and Emerald wore with us; but the Terpsichore, Bonne Citoyenne, and 
a French Smyrna ship, continued lying-to under bare poles. Our situation was 25 leagues 
south of the islands of Hieres; and as we were lying with our heads to the N. E. had we: 
not wore, which was hardly to be expected, the ship must hare drifted to Corsica. The 
gale blew very hard all the day, and the Vanguard laboured most exceedingly. In the even- 
ing, being in latitude 40°. 50. N. I determined to steer for Oristan Bay in the island of 
Sardinia: during the night the Emerald parted company. Being unable to get into 
Oristan, the Alexander took us in tow, and by Captain Ball’s unremitting attention to our 
distress, and by Sir James Saumarez’s exertions and ability in finding out the Island of St: 
Peter’s, and the proper anchorage, the Vanguard was on May the 22d, at Boon, brought 
safely into that harbour.’ . wot 
Earl St. Vincent in his answer informed. the. Admiral, that he considered what ‘had 
passed as a most providential event. It enabled Nelson not only to-complete a supply of 
water, and to sécufe his junction with the remforcement under Captain Troubridge, which 
took place soon afterwards; but it also, in a most extraordinary manner, preserved his 
squadron from the powerful fleet which sailed with Buonaparte from Toulon, on the'very 
day of the tempest, and, in the thick weather hat Sias-On5 must have passed: the British 
ships at not many leagues distance. * 





In a former letter, Sir Horatio mentioned thé a af of Buonaparte, and his supposed 
intentions, at Toulon; and it may be of service to thé reader to be reminded of what had been 
the proceedings of the Corsican.— After the subjugation of Venice, May.12, and the Treaty. 
of Campo Formio, Oct. 17, 1797; Buonaparte, satiated for a time with plunder and the dis- 
organization of unhappy Italy, had returned to Paris and directed his thoughts to other ob- 
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jects, on which his own restless ambition and the sharpened rapacity of his soldiers might be 
employed. Egypt, even during the French monarchy, had been regarded with military 
attention; and the invasion of it as an out-post to India, had occupied the minds both of 
the Empress of Russia, and the Emperor Joseph. In the "letters from the French army 
that were afterwards taken by Admiral Nelson’s squadron, and which are invaluable from 
giving an exact account of the real opinions and projects of our enemies; Kleber, in 
writing to the Directory, delivered the real sentiments of his nation respecting Egypt. ‘I 
know all the importance of the possession of Egypt: I used to say in Europe, that this 
Country wattfor France the point of strength, le point d’appui, by means of which, she 
might move at will the Commercial System of every quarter of the Globe; but to do this 
effectually a powerful lever is required, and that lever is a Navy. Ours has existed.’ 

To overcome this powerful lever, Nelson eagerly renewed his pursuit of the French squa- 
dron. [is letter to Lord St. Vincent is dated May 28: ‘ By the indefatigable exertions of 
the Captains, Sir James Saumarez, Ball, and Berry, and the great ability of Mr. James Morri- 
son, carpenter of the Alexander, the Vanguard had been completed for sea on the 26th at 
night, and on the 27th, at daylight, I sailed to proceed on the service you were pleased to in- 
trust to my direction. As your Lordship will observe the state of the Vanguard on her arrival 
at St. Peter's, the exertiozs0f all classes will strike you forcibly ; therefore it is only necessary 
to‘observe, That the ship was fitted under the advice of the carpenter of the Alexander, an 
old and faithful servant of the Crown, and who has been near thirty years a warranted car- 
penter; and I beg most earnestly, that your Lordship will have the goodness to recommend 
Mr. Morrison to the particular notice of the Board of Admiralty.’ 

The following letters continue this correspondence to the 15th of June.—‘ May 31, 1798. 
My dear Lord: My pride was too great for man; but I trust my friends will think that I 
bore my chastisement like a man. It has pleased God to assist us with his favour, and here 
I am again off Toulon.—June 11. The Mutine, Captain Hardy, joined me on the Sth at 
daylight, with the flattering account of the honour you intended me of commanding such 
a fleet. Mutine fell in with Alemene off Barcelona on the 2d. Hope had taken all my 
frigates off the rendezvous, on the presumption that the Vanguard, from her disabled state, 
must return to an arsenal. I joined dear Troubridge, with the reinforcement‘ of ten sail 


» In three parts ; the first. published inf MBM’ the second in 1799, and the third part in 1800. 

© It was the intention of Sir Horatio if hé-had fallen in with the French fleet at sea, to have made three divi- 
sions of his squadron, which are thus given in Captain Berry’s narrative. Two of them were to attack the ships of 
war, and the third to pursue the transports: 


Vanguard. Zealous. Culloden. 
Minotaur. Orion. Theseus. 
Leander. . Goliath. Alexander. 
Audacious. . Majestic. Swiftsure. 


Defence. Bellerophon. 
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of the line, and the Leander on the 7th in the evening; it has been nearly calm ever since, 
which grieves me sorely. The French have a long start, but I hope they will rendezvous 
in Telamon Bay, for the 12,000 men from Genoa in 100 sail of vessels, escorted by a fri- 
gate, had not put to sea on the 2d, nor were all the troops embarked. You may be assured 
T will fight them the moment I can reach their fleet; be they at anchor, or under sail.’ 

This reinforcement which had been selected from the very best ships of Earl St. Vincent's . 
Fleet, consisted of the Culloden, 74, Captain T. Troubridge; Goliath, 74, Captain T. Foley; 
Minotaur, 74, Captain T. Louis; Defence, 74, Captain John Peyton; Bellerophon, 74, 
Captain H. D. E. Darby; Majestic, 74, Captain G. B. Westcott; Zealous, 74, Captain 
S. Hood; Swiftsure, 74, Captain B. Hallowell; Theseus, 74, Captain R. W. Miller; Auda- 
cious, 74, Captain Davidge Gould, which ship joined Captain Troubridge on his entering 
the Mediterranean; and to this force was afterwards added the Leander, 50 guns, Captain 
TT. B. Thompson. Captain Troubridge’s orders from Lord St. Vincent were dated before 
Cadiz, May 24. Captain Berry's Narrative well observes, ‘ It was only characteristic of 
the general tenour of Lord St. Vincent's Command, that every ship destined to compose 
the squadron of reinforcement, was ready to put to sea-from Cadiz Bay at a moment's 
notice; and it is a fact which is worthy of permanent record, as illustrative of the energy 
and activity of British seamen, that as soon as Sir Roger Curtis with the squadron ander 
his command from England, was visible from the mast-head of theAdmiral’s ship, Captain 
Troubridge witlr his squadron put to sea, and was actuall y out of sight on his course to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, before the former cast anchor at the British station off Cadiz Bay’ 
The news of this reinforcement having joined Admiral Nelson, was sent home by Captain 
G. Grey, who had sailed from Lisbon in the packet on the 3th of July. 

The flattering account of Sir Horatio’s new appointment had been brought by the 
Mutine, Captain T. M. Hardy, and was contained in the following most secret instructions 
from Earl St. Vincent, dated May 21, 1798.—* In pursuance of instructions I have received 
from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to employ a Squadron of his Majesty’s ships 
within the Mediterranean under the command of a discreet officer, (copies of which, and 
of other papers necessary for your guidance, are enclosed,) in conformity thereto, I do 
hereby authorise and require you, on being joined by the ships named in the margin, to 
take them and their Captains under your command, in addition to those already with you, 
and to proceed with them in quest of the Armament preparing by the enemy at Toulon and 
Genoa....On falling in with the said Armament, or any part thereof, you are to use your 
utmost endeavours to take, sink, burn, or destroy it. On the subject of Supplies, I enclose also 
a copy of their Lordships’ Order to me; and do require you strictly to comply with the 
spirit of it, by considering, and treating as hostile, any Ports within the Mediterranean 
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which they are enabled to furnish, shall be refused.’-—In some additional Instructions of the 
same date, by the Mutine, the Commander in Chief added, ‘ In a private letter from Lord 
Spencer, I am led to believe, That you are perfectly justifiable in pursuing the French 
Squadron to any port of the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Morea, Archipelago, or even into 
the Black Sea, should its destination be to any of those parts; and thoroughly sensible of 
your Zeal, Enterprise, and Capacity at the head of a Squadron of ships so well appointed, 
manned, and commanded, I have the utmost confidence in the success of your operations.’ 
Sir Horatio’s correspondence with Earl St. Vincent thus proceeded. ‘ June 12th, 1798: 
‘As I see no immediate prospect of a letter, I shall continue my private one in form of a diary, 
which may not be unpleasant to refer to: therefore to begin. Being so close to the enemy, 
I take the liberty of keeping Orion for a few days. Owing to want of wind, I did not 
pass Cape Corse until this morning; at four we were becalmed. The moment we had 
passed I sent the Mutine to look into Telamon Bay, which as all the French troops had 
not left Genoa on the 6th, I thought a probable place for the rendezvous of a large fleet; 
and went with the squadron between Monte Christi, and Gulio, keeping the continent 
close on board. June 13th: Mutine joined, nothing in Telamon Bay. 1 thenran the Fleet 
between Plenosa and Elba, and Monte Christi; and, on the 14th at noon, am now off Civita 
Vecchia: Spoke a Tunisian cruiser, who reported he had spoke a Greek on the 10th, who 
told him, that on the kia he had passed through the French fleet of about 200 sail, as he 
~ thought, off the N. W. end of Sicily steering to the eastward. Am in anxious expectation 
of meeting with dispatch Boats, Neapolitan Cruisers, &c. with letters for me from Naples 
"giving me information. June 15th: Off the Ponsa Islands; my hopes of information were 
yain. Not finding a cruiser I shall send Troubridge into Naples in the Mutine, to talk 
with Sir William Hamilton, and General Acton. Troubridge possesses my full confidence, 
and has been my honoured acquaintance of twenty-five years standing. I only beg that 
your Lordship will believe, I shall endeavour to prove myself worthy of your selection of 
me for this highly honourable command. Not a moment shall he lost in pursuing the 
enemy.” ‘ 
Farl St. Vincent, in writing to the Portuguese Minister of the Marine, June 8, informed 
him of the reinforcement which had sailed to join Admiral Nelson, ‘ Whose force,’ added 
his Lordship, ‘ when combined, will consist of the ships which are really and truly the 
Elite of the Fleet under my command; and, when the squadron under the Marquis de 
Niza is added, will compose a most respectable force. It is my intention to direct the 
Marquis to proceed immediately from Lagos Bay up the Mediterranean, without touching 
at Gibraltar, in order to preserve secrecy; so necessary in all military operations, as well as 
to avoid giving any the smallest umbrage to Spain.’ 
On the joyful intelligence of a Squadron having been detached from Lord St. Vincent’s © 
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fleet into the Mediterranean, Sir William Hamilton, who had not then heard that Nelson 
had been appointed to the command, had sent the following letter from Naples on the 9th 
of June, 1798, on board the Queen Esther privateer, addressed to the commanding officer 
of the King’s fleet in the Mediterranean. ‘ Sir: Lord St. Vincent will, I hope, have been 
informed by my letter of the 15th of April last, of the distressed situation of this Country. 
It had been my intention to profit by the King’s leave to return home, which I have had by 
me several months; when, hearing of the probability of a British Squadron’s being soon 
sent into the Mediterranean to protect the dominions of his Sicilian. Majesty, and the rest 
of Italy, from the merciless French robbers already in possession of a great part of it, I de-" 
termined not to quit my post....I have just received a letter from Sir Morton Eden at 
Vienna, dated May 24th, informing me, that a Treaty of Defensive Alliance between the 
Courts of Vienna, and Naples, had actually been signed ; and that the succours respectively 
stipulated, are 60,000 men on the part of Vienna, and 40,000 on the part of Naples. Sir 
Morton Eden sends me also, by order of Lord Grenville, a copy of a dispatch from his 
Lordship, dated April 28th; in which I am ordered, as well as Sir Morton Eden, to 
enforce the absolute necessity of obtaining from this Government, the free and unlimited 
admission for his Majesty’s Ships into the Ports of his Sicilian Majesty; and also every 
species of provisions and supplies usually afforded to an Ally; and which his Majesty may so 
justly expect to receive from Italy, when cooperating to delivéMtet Country from a scene 
of Oppression and Misery which it has hardly ever experienced, even in the worst periods* 
of its history.. I am at this moment labouring with the Sicilian Government, but have not, 
as yet, got a decisive answer with respect to the opening of their ports, without reserve, to 
the King’s ships; but I have already had the strongest assurances, that no species of Pro- 
visions, or Stores, which this Country affords, will be denied them... All Italy, Sir, looks 
upon the King’s Fleet you have the honour of commanding, as its guardian angel from 
the ruin with which it has been so long menaced; and without that protection, sooner or 
later it must fall. Judge then how happy we shall be to see a squadron of the King’s 
fleet in the bay of Naples.’ 
Before the Queen Esther privateer had sailed, Captain Thomas Bowen of the Transfer 
« brig arrived from Gibraltar, and brought the intelligence from Lord St. Vincent of Sir 
Horatio Nelson’s appointment. Upon which Sir William subjoined his own, and Lady 
Hamilton’s congratulations: ‘ God bless you, and give you the success which your talents 
and bravery in the good Cause so richly deserve, and with such a chosen band under your 
command. Emma’s most kind love attends you; who, you may be sure, joins with me 
heart and soul in wishing you to crown your glory by the destruction of this boasted 
Armament,’ 


On the 16th of June, 1798, the Neapolitan Government received the news, That the 
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English squadron hati been discovered from the top of the Island of Ischia, coming from 
the westward. On which Sir William Hamilton immediately sent off the first good sailing 
boat he could procure, with all the intelligence he had acquired respecting the encmy: 
‘ That the first division of the Toulon Armament had arrived off Trapani in Sicily on the 
5th of June, and had been there joined, on the 7th, by the second division, making sixteen 
sail of the line, Venetian and French: That Buonaparte was on board the Sans Culoite; 
that ten frigates, twenty gun-boats, some brigs and cutters had been also seen, with about 
280 transports, said to contain at least 40,000 troops. That they had detached a frigate near 
the Island of Farignana, Sicily, on which an officer had landed, and had acquainted the 
Commandant, that Buonaparte had desired him to say, The approach of the French fleet 
need not give any uneasiness to his Sicilian Majesty, with whom the Republic was in perfect 
Peace, and that the Armament he commanded, had another object, not Sicily. The French, 
both in Sicily and in Pantelleria, made every inquiry after a British squadron being in the 
Mediterranean, which report they did not believe. Accounts had also been received, that 
Buonaparte was off Malta with twenty-four ships of the line, and 80,000 men. The 
French had taken a Maltese brig, just off the Island; the Maltese were all under arms, and 
preparing for a vigorous defence. —The next day, June the 17th, Sir William wrote again 
as follows:—* My dear Nelson: J have just received your letter from Captain Troubridge. 
I went with him directly-*o General Acton, and Captain Troubridge has an Order to the 

«Commanders of all the Sicilian Ports, that will fully answer your purpose. The official 
answer of the Marquis de Gallo, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to my written de- 
mand for the King’s ships to be admitted into all the Ports of the two Sicilies, without any 
limitation, and there provide themselves with provisions and stores, of which I have given 
a copy to Captain Troubridge, will shew you on what grounds we stand here at this 
moment. It is very tantalizing to see, as we do, your ships at a distance, and to have no 
communication with you; but we hope in God soon to see you in this Bay with the Sans 
Culotte, &c. and that Buonaparte, with all his Scavants and Astronomers. Adieu, my brave 
dear Friend.’ 

On the return of Captain Troubridge the squadron stood for the Faro di Messina, and 
passed through that celebrated Strait on the 20th of June with a fair wind. When the 
Sicilians discovered that it was a British force, their joy is said to have been expressed by 
the loudest congratulations and with the sincerest exultation, in the innumerable boats that 
came off, and rowed round our ships. On the same day, Sir Horatio sent an express, 
through the Vice Consul of Messina, to Sir William Hamiiton, who returned the following 
answer on the 26th.—‘ I flatter myself that you must have been informed, before you passed 
the Faro, that Malta had been treacherously given up to the French Republic on the 12th 
instant; but perhaps you may not have had a copy of the infamous Convention between 
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the Order of Malta, and the Republic, under the mediation of his * Catholic Majesty, and there- 
fore I send you the enclosed copy of it. This Government expects daily a messenger from 
Vienna; and upon the Emperor’s motions, it is clear that those of this Country entirely 
depend. They are giving time for the French to pour fresh troops into Italy: ten thousand 
are already arrived, and 25,000 more are coming from Marseilles. What you state in your 
last letter to me, # 4s plain and as true as possible. I read your letter to General Acton; 
his Excellency wasStruck with your statement of the actual position of the enemy, and 
of Sicily. ..The letter which Captain Troubridge, and myself, got from General Acton, I 
look upon as a sort of credential one for you upon Sicily; and as that Island to my cer- 
tain knowledge is most partial to Great Britain, you will be sure of every aid from that 
quarter. Our good and Royal Master has, at the earnest entreaty of their Sicilian Majesties, 
made a noble effort in their favour by sending out the powerful squadron under you. You 
certainly now command here; and have already by your appearance only in these seas, 
saved Sicily from immediate destruction. You are sensible how much I am an enemy to half 
measures, and your actions have long proved your determined character. Malta itself, as 
you know, belongs to the Crown of Sicily. ‘The opinion I ventured to give here, uptn the 
arrival of the news of its having been given up to the French, was, that his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty should send away Monsieur Garrat the Ambassador ore the French Republic, and 
march on directly to Rome, sending an express to the Emperor... .TAll our present depend- 
ence is on you, my dear Nelson; and I am convinced that what is in the power of mortal 
man to do, you will do, That God may protect you, and the brave Band you have the 
honour of commanding in so just a Cause, is the constant prayer of your truly attached 
William Hamilton.’ 

On the 27th of May, Captain Hope with the frigates, which had been separated 
from the squadron in the tempest of the 22d, arrived in the bay of Naples; having in vain 
endeavoured to obtain any intelligence of Sir H. Nelson. In writing to him on the same 
day, Captain Hope said, ‘I shall not now send you an account of my proceedings, which 
have been most unfortunate, but trust, when I deliver you my journal, with the intelligence 
I received at different times, you will be convinced my exertions to join you, were at least 
well intended.’—Captain Hope, having received every assistance from the Neapolitan 

4 Charles IV. was on this occasion represented by Monsieur Je Chevalier Philippe Amat, his Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires A Malte. The Convention consisted of seven articles, and had been signed by Buonaparte, by le Bailli Torino 
Frisari, le Commandenr Bosredon Ransijat, &e. and by Il Caballero Felipe de Amat, on board Orient, June 12, 
1798. The King of Spain, who thus promoted the views of the French, was at the same time endeavouring to 
secure the Pope from their rapacity and insults; and, in consequence of information from his Admiral D. Josef de 
Mazarredo to Lord St. Vincent, June 14, 1798, ‘ That his Sovereign intended to send to Italy, from Caitegen, 


one ship of the line, a frigate, and a smaller armed vessel to convey his Holiness to Spain in a suitable manner ;’ a 


dispatch w as sent to Sir Horatio Nelson, with the signals which would be made by the Spattieh: ships in case his squa- 
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Government in getting in his bread and water, sailed with the frigates from Naples, June 
30th, in quest of Admiral Nelson, and still without success. He was also afterwards fol- 
lowed by some of the best of the Portuguese ships under the Marquis de * Niza, who 
was equally unfortunate. Thus uniformly did Lord St. Vincent, notwithstanding the inferi- 
ority of his own flect to that of the enemy, endeavour by every means to strengthen the 
squadron he had ‘detached; and this at a time when he had recommended two secret 
expeditions to the attention of his Government; one of which, the re-capture of Minorca, 
was afterwards executed with success. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Horatio being baffled by the departure.of the enemy from Malta 
on the 16th, from executing a plan which he had formed for attacking them whilst at anchor 
at Goza, immediately on receiving such intelligence from the Mutine brig on the 22d, had 
made the signal to bear up, and steer to the S. E. with all possible sail. < At this time,’ 
adds the Narrative of the proceedings of his squadron which is referred to by him in his 
‘Memoir, ‘ we had no certain means of ascertaining that the enemy were not bound up 
the Adriatic. From the day we bore up, until the * 29th of June, only three vessels were 
spoken with; two of which came from Alexandria, and had not seen any thing of the 
enemy’s fleet; the other came from the Archipelago, and had likewise seen nothing of 
them. ‘This day we saw the Pharos of Alexandria, and continued nearing the land with 
a press of sail, until wed a distinct view of both Harbours; and to our gencral surprise 
and disappointment, we saw not a French ship in either,’ 

That no time, however, might be lost, Nelson immediately shaped his course to 
the northward, for the coast of Caramania; and on the 29th whilst at sea, amidst the agi- 
tation and disappointment which he experienced at not meeting with the Enemy, sent the 
following letter to Earl St. Vincent. My Lord: Although I rest confident that my 
intentions will always, with you, have the most favourable interpretations; yet when 
success does not crown an officer's plan, it is absolutely necessary that he should explain 
the motives which actuate his conduct; and therefore I shall state them as briefly as 
possible.’..... He then retraced his proceedings to the 21st, when he had been close off 
Syracuse, and had hoisted his colours. On the 22d he had heard that Malta surrendered 
on the 15th of June, and that the whole French fleet had left it on the next day, as was 


¢ Sir Horatio’s Orders from Lord St. Vincent to take under his command the Portuguese Squadron, to which the 
Lion had been attached, and on her quitting it the Incendiary fire ship, were dated before Cadiz, June 10, 1798. 
The Order to the Marquis is dated July 2, and he was therein informed, ‘ That it had been stipulated in the 
Treaty of 1703, between the Courts of Great Britain and Portugal, that the Officer of either contracting power 
commanding the smaller number of ships, should be subordinate to the one who comnianded the larger number, 
without consideration of their respective ranks.’ 

? Page 3. £_Or the 28th, as Sir Horatio afterwards makes it, by the ship’s log. 
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supposed, for Sicily. ‘The wind,’ added he, ‘ at this time was blowing strong from the 
W.N.W. The vessel that had beerr spoken three hours before, by the Mutine, was gone 
out of reach. I could not get to Malta until the wind moderated, and then might obtain 
no better intelligence. Thus situated, I had to make use of my judgment, with informa- 
tion from Naples that they were at peace with the French Republic. ..1 recalled all 
the circumstances of this Armament before me; 40,000 troops in 280 ‘transports, many 
hundred pieces of artillery; waggons, draught-horses, cavalry, artificers, naturalists, astro- 
nomers, mathematicians, &c. The first rendezvous, in case of separation, was Bastia, 
the second, Malta. This Armament could not be necessary for taking possession of 
Malta. The Neapolitan Ministers considered Naples, and Sicily, as safe. Spain after 
Malta, or indeed any place to the westward I could not think their destination; for at this 
season, the westerly winds so strongly prevail between Sicily and the coast of Barbary, 
that I conceived it almost impossible to get a fleet of transports to the westward. It then 
became the serious question, Where are they gone? Here I had deeply to regret my want 
of frigates; and I desire it may be understood, that if one half of the frigates your Lordship 
had ordered under my command, had been with me, I could not have wanted infor- 
mation of the French fleet. If gone to Corfu in consequence of my approach, which they 
knew from Naples on the 12th, or 13th, they would be arrived there by the 22d of June. 

‘ Upon their whole proceedings, therefore, together with sech information as I had 
been able to collect, it appeared clear to me, That they were either destined to assist the 
rebel Pacha, and to overthrow the present government of Turkey; or to settle a Colony in 
Egypt, and to open a trade to India by way of the Red Sea. For strange as it may appear 
at first sight, an enterprising enemy, if they have the force or consent of the Pacha of 
Egypt, may with great ease get an army to the Red Sea; and if they have concerted a 
plan with Tippoo Saib to have vessels at Suez, three weeks at this season is a common 
passage to the Malabar coast, when our possessions in India would be in great danger. I 
therefore determined, with the opinion of those Captains in whom I could place great confi- 
dence, to go to Alexandria; and if that place, or any part of Italy was their destination, I 
hoped to arrive time enough to frustrate their plans. 

‘ | arrived off Alexandria on the 28th, and found lying there, one Turkish ship of the 
line, four frigates, and about twelve other Turkish vessels in the old port, and about fifty 
sail of vessels, of different nations, in the Franks’ port. I directed Captain Hardy of the 
Mutine to run close in, and to send an officer on shore with my letter to Mr. Baldwin, and 
to get all the information in his power. Captain Hardy, on his return, came within hail in 
his boat, and reported, that no intelligence could be procured of the French fleet. Mr. 
Baldwin had left Alexandria near three months. We observed the line of battle ship’ to 

> be landing her guns, and that the place was filling with armed people. After, receiving 
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Captain Hardy’s report, I stretched. the fleet over to the coast of Asia. Both Sir William 
Hamilton, and General Acton, I now know, said, they believed Egypt was the object of 
the French; for that when their Minister at Naples was pressed, on the armament appear- 
ing off Sicily, he had declared, that Egypt was their object. 

‘ The only objection I can fancy to be started, is, You should not have gone 
such a long * voyage without more certain information of the Enemy’s destination: My 
‘answer is ready, Who was I to get it from? The governments of Naples, or Sicily, either 
knew not, or chose to keep me in ignorance. Was I to wait patiently until I heard certain 
accounts? If Egypt were their object, before I could hear of them they would have been 
in India. To do nothing was I felt disgraceful; therefore I made use of my understanding, 
and by it I ought to stand or fall. Tam before your Lordship’s judgment, which in the 
present case I feel is the Tribunal of my Country; and if, under all circumstances, it is 
decided that I am wrong, I ought for the sake of our Country to be superseded: for at 
this moment, when I know the French are not in Alexandria, I hold the same opinion as 
off Cape Passaro, viz. That under all circumstances I was right in steering for Alexandria, 
and by that opinion I must stand or fall. However erroneous my judgment may be, I 
feel conscious of my honest intentions; which I hope will bear me up under the greatest 
misfortune that could happen to me as an officer, that of your Lordship’s thinking me 
wrong.’ = ; 

Having finished this letter, which may be considered as a portraiture of the zealous and 
too agitated mind of this extraordinary man, when full of heaviness and disquietude; he 
shewed what he had written to Captain Ball, who was one of those Captains in whom 
he deservedly placed the highest confidence. The original answer has fortunately been 
preserved ;' and its insertion, it is hoped, will not offend the modest and unassuming cha- 
racter of that great naval officer. 

Captain Alexander John Ball, to Rear Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, July, 1798. 

‘Sir: The very kind attention with which you have favoured me since I have had the 
satisfaction of being under your command, has impressed me with the most lively concern 
in every thing that can interest you. I therefore, with great deference, beg leave to offer 
my opinion on the subject.of the Letter you did me the honour of shewing; and if I thought 
T could in the smallest degree allay the great‘anxiety which your zeal occasions, I should 
reckon it amongst the fortunate occurrences of my life. 

‘I was particularly struck with the clear and accurate style, as well as with the candour 
of the statement in your letter; but I felt a regret, that your too anxious zeal should make 


» It would seem from this, and other parts of his letter, that Sir Horatio had not at that time received the 
additional Instructions from Lord St. Vincent, page 62. 
4 Tn the Nelson Papers. 
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you start an idea, that your judgment was impeachable because you have not yet fallen 
in with the French fleet; as it implicates a doubt, and may induce a suspicion, that you 
are not perfectly satisfied with your own conduct. I should recommend a friend, never to 
begin a defence of his conduct before he is accused of error. He may give the fullest 
reasons for what he has done, expressed in such terms as will evince that he acted from 
the strongest conviction of being right; and of course he must expect that the Public will 
view it in the same light. The great Lord Chatham, when speaking in the House of Lords 
of the failure of a, general officer, said, I will not condemn Ministers; they might have in- 
structed him wisely, he might have executed his Instructions faithfully and judiciously, and yet 
he might have miscarried: There are many events which the greatest human foresight cannot 
provide against. 

“You, Sir, are in search of the French Fleet without any intelligence, or aden but . 
that of your own Judgment. From the nature of their Armament, with a force of * 50,000 
men, a great Expedition is intended; ‘and as they'made Malta their first object of attack, 
there cannot be a doubt but their destination is to the eastward of that Island. Egypt 
appeared to be the most likely place to which they were bound: if they were bound thither, 
you had a prospect of overtaking them, and at all events of arriving there before they 
could have disembarked all their troops, and camp equipage; consequently you would have 
had it in your power to have destroyed their Expedition which probably was intended 
against our Settlements in India, and to have gained a great victory over the French fleet. 
But your only chance of accomplishing this was by an immediate purswit; a delay of 
twelve or twenty-four hours to have endeavoured to obtain more correct intelligence, 
would have rendered your pursuit almost useless. You therefore determined to steer 
directly for Alexandria; and, when arrived off that port, you were informed, that the Go- 
yernor was putting the place in the best state of defence, as he had received a letter from Leg- 
horn, acquainting him, that the French Expedition was intended against Egypt, after they 
had taken Malta. By which it appears that your foresight enabled you to form the same 
judgment of the destination of the French, which watchful observers of their proceedings 
had discovered by other means; and I think you will find the same opinion prevail through- 
out Italy. If the French have given up their intention of going to Egypt, and are gone 
to Corfu, in consequence of intelligence that a British fleet was in the Mediterranean; the 
same cause that carried them there, will keep them in port, unless they hear of your exact 
force, and determine to risk an action. They do not know where we now are; but probably 


* The accounts of the French force varied from 40,000, to 50,000 men. In an interesting letter from a French 
officer at Cairo, Angust 16, 1798, (Intercepted Jetters, Part If, page 144,) he says, Je me suis demandé & moi- 
méme, comment le gouvernement Frangois avoit fait tant efforts, et exposé une Armée de quarante mille hommes, pour 
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expect to see us.every day. Had you received informatidn on the 22d instant that the 
French fleet had sailed for Corfu, or any port in the Adriatic, or near there; as they had 
five days the start of you, they could have secured a retreat before you possibly could have 
drawn up with them.—Under all these circumstances, I am of opinion, that your going to 
Alexandria will:be considered as a wise measure, and I trust that success will attend you 
and reward your great Ardour and Zeal for his Majesty's service. If my wish, Sir, to lessen 
your anxiety, has hurried me into what may be construed as presumption, fF trust that you 
will forgive it when you consider the cause; and I shall rely upon your tearing this and not 
mentioning the subject to any person.’ . 

Captain Ball did not duly appreciate the irritable and impatient disposition of his 
countrymen, when. he said, ‘ That the squadron’s going to Alexandria, would be consi- 
dered as a wise measure.’ By all unprejudiced minds it certainly: was so considered : 
but at the same time, until subsequent success had covered these services of Nelson with 
glory, a violent opposition prevailed against his appointment and proceedings, even in 
the higher departments of government. Respecting the first, Lord St. Vincent it was ' pro- 
nounced ought to suffer severely for sending so young an officer; and the conduct of Sir 
Horatio was thought to have merited impeachment. A memorable lesson to that violent 
and party spirit which too often rages amongst us, and calumniates the noblest exertions 

of unsuccessful pairiofisna and service. 

In case the Pertuguese squadron under the Marquis de Niza had joined, the following 
arrangement would have taken place, as appears from some letters of Earl St. Vincent to 
Sir Horatio. On the 2d of July, his Lordship said, ‘'The Marquis of Niza will I hope 
soon support you with a squadron of four ships of the line, well manned, commanded, and 
appointed. . The exercise. these ships have had in a cruise off the Azores, has very much 
improved their seamen, and they are remarkably healthy, The Marquis agrees with me 
that it would be best to chequer them in your line of battle; two in your starboard division 
which will be commanded by the Marquis, and two in the larboard commanded by Cap- 
tain Troubridge; which arrangement I have signified to the Lords Commissioners of ihe 
Admiralty.—In another letter, dated July 5th, the Marquis’ force is thus described. 
‘ The Marquis’s squadron consists of the Principe Real, Rheina de Portugal, San Sebas- 
tian, Alphonso Albuquerque, (Incendiary fire-ship) and Falido brig, one of the finest they 
have. The first is under the Marquis, Stone commands the second, Mitchell the third, 
Campbell the fourth, and Duncan, a hardy fellow who was a master’s mate in our service 
in the American war, has the brig. Our fire ship is commanded by a good fellow of the 
name of Barker, brother to the late Scory Barker. God bless you, my dear Admiral, pre- 


! A letter from one of the puisne Lords of the Admiralty, was read publicly on board the Prince George, Ad- 
miral Sir W. Parker, denouncing Lord St, Vincent in no very gentle terms, for having sent so young a Plag Officer. 
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serve you from all ills and cover your head with laurels, prays your sincere and -affec- 
tionate friend, St. Vincent. : ge ; 

From the Coast of Caramania which the squadron made on thea, of July, they 
steered along the southern side of Candia, carrying a press of sail both night and day with 
a contrary wind. ‘The Admiral endeavoured, as he informed Lord St. Vincent, to keep 
in the opening of the Archipelago, in latitude between 36 and 37 N. steering with all 
sail to the westward. On the 18th being in sight of Sicily, and short of water, ‘he deter- 
mined to enter the port of Syracuse; and although no person was acquainted with the 
harbour, yet by the skill and judgment of the officers every ship arrived safely, and 
immediately proceeded to get in water, wine, lemons, and bullocks with all possible ” ex- 
pedition. ‘ This,’ adds the Journal of their proceedings, ‘ was the first opportunity that 
the Vanguard had enjoyed of receiving water on board, from the 6th of May; so that not 
only the stock of that ship, but of several others of the squadron, was very nearly exhausted.’ 
Lest any impediments might have arisen to the Admiral, in obtaining this supply, Mr. 
Tough, his Britannic Majesty’s Consul General in Sicily, had on the 22d of June sent Sir 
Horatio word, ‘ That any kind of refreshments, or provisions which the fleet might stand 
in need of, he could readily procure at Palermo, and that he only waited for the honour of 
his commands.’ The port of Syracuse, however, at this time offered a more convenient and 
ready supply; and every precaution had been taken, which the exertions of our Ambas- 
sador at Naples and the influence of Lady Hamilton could devise, that no possibility of 
delay, through the secret machinations or threats of the French, might unexpectedly arise. 
In writing to Lady Nelson, from Syracuse, July 20th, he said, « I have not been able to 
find the French fleet to my great mortification, or the event I can scarcely doubt. We 
have been off Malta, to Alexandria in Egypt, Syria, into Asia, and are returned here with- 
out success: however no person will say, that it has been for want of activity. I yet live 
in hopes of meeting these fellows; but it would-have been-my delight to have tried Buona- 
parte on a wind, for he commands the Fleet, as well as the Army. Glory is my object, 
and that alone. God Almighty bless you.’ 

The highly wrought and harassed mind of the Admiral was about this time soothed 
by some letters, which he received from his Excellency Mr. Wyndham, and from Lord St. 
Vincent. The former sent him word, That his arrival in the Mediterranean had already 
caused a great panic amongst the French; and that’ on the 19th of June the French Minj- 
ster had come down to Leghorn, to be at hand to gain the earliest information of whatever 
might happen: he had declared, however, that he was'under no apprehensions, since the 
French, being in possession of Malta, might remain there and defy the British Squadron. 


™ This was afterwards protested against, by Lacheze, Secretary to the French Minister at Naples, in a letter to 
the Marquis de Gallo. 
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‘ You may rély,’ added Mr. Wyndham, ‘on my giving you every intelligence in my power; 
and I am very. tain that you will not quit the Mediterranean, without adding more 
laurels to the m y you have already gathered, and performing some signal service to your 
Country.’ 

Lord St. Vincent, in the letter which he had sent Admiral Nelson, so far from cavilling 
at his hitherto ineffectual pursuit of the French; after touching on the faction that was 
fraught with all manner of ill will against his appointment to the Squadron, and which had 
proceeded so far, as to write strong remonstrances against it; declared his determination 
to support him, adding, ‘ In the meanwhile, God bless and prosper you, and your Gallant 
Train, prays St. Vincent.’ He also probably, about this time, received intelligence that 
Captain E. J. Foote of the Seahorse, who was in search of the British squadron, on the 
27th of June after a chace of twelve hours, and a close action of eight minutes, had cap- 
tured La Sensible, 36 guns, Capt. Bourdé; who had sailed from Malta on the 18th with 
a General of Division, Baraguéy D’Hilliers, and his suite, on board, going to Toulon with 
an account of the capture of that Island. La Sensible had also all the trophies on board 
which the French had seized; the greater part of their rich plunder was on board L’Orient. 

~ ‘Thus protected and encouraged, the envied, indefatigable, and enterprising Nelson 
prepared to renew his determined pursuit of the enemy, and on the 25th of July, 1798, 
sailed from Syracuse. "Irritated beyond measure that the French should so long have 
bafited his vigilance, it was with difficulty he could endure the tediousness and uncer tainty 
of the night; and the officer of the watch had frequently scarcely left the cabin, when he 
was again summoned to declare the hour, and to surmount the persuasion of the Admiral 
that it must certainly be day-break. ~ 

It had occurred to him, on leaving Syracuse, that some authentic intelligence might 
possibly be obtained in the Morea, The squadron, therefore, at first steered for that coast, 
and made the Gulf of Coron on the 28th of July. Captain Troubridge was immediately 
dispatched in the Culloden to obtain intelligence from the Turkish Governor; and without 
detaining. the squadron returned in a few hours with a French brig prize in tow, and with 
information, That the enemy had been seen steering to the S. E. from Candia, about four 
weeks before: the inhabitants of Coron entertained the most scrious apprehensions from 
the French Armament, and the most perfect detestation against that "people. During 
the same day also a strange sail passing through the ficet, was examined by the Alexan- 
der, and further intelligence communicated by her to the Admiral. Sir Horatio imme- 
diately determined to return to Alexandria, and the English squadron accordingly, with 
every sail set, stood again for the coast of Egypt. 


« * Journal of the Proceedings of the Squadron. 
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The French had steered a direct course for Candia, by which they made an angular 
passage towards Alexandria; whilst the squadron under Sir Horatio Nelson had kept a 
straight course for that. place, without making Candia, and thus the distance was consi- 
derably diminished. The comparative smallness also of his force, made it necessary to sail” 
in close order, and therefore the space it covered was extremely limited. This added to 
the constant haziness of the atmosphere, rendered all chance of descrying the Enemy 
very uncertain; and, on returning to Syracuse, there was still less probability of falling 
in with them, as the English steered to the northward, whilst the French kept a southern 
course to Alexandria. 

The confidence which prevailed among the French was consistent with their character, 
and with the preparations which had been madc to give to this fleet all the strength and 
ability that the Republic and its Allies could supply. General O’Hara, Governor of 
Gibraltar, in writing thence to Admiral Nelson, June 15, said, ‘The French are very san- 
guine as to the issue of this mighty Armament, which they say hasbeen so well planned 
that all Europe is to be astonished at the greatness of the Enterprise; but I trust, my. dear 
Sir Horatio, you will be able to defeat all their mighty purposes.’—The force epposed to - 
this armament was only a detachment from one of the numerous squadrons, by which Great 
Britain supported its own liberties, and endeavoured to prevent the subjugation of other 
powers. This detachment had been a considerable time at sea in pursuit of the enemy, 
and many of the ships, especially the Vanguard, had received only a temporary refit after 
the tempest in the Gulf of Lyons. The boasted French Armada was fresh from the 
dockyards. of Toulon, and Venice, and had experienced no disaster. The French vanity 
was also cherished and augmented by their General, who was destined to receive a lesson 
in Egypt, that ill suited his overweening and destructive ambition. The Narrative of their 
proceedings, from July the Ist when they were off the old Port of Alexandria, is thus given 
by Admiral Brueys, in a °letter to Bruix the French Minister of the Marine, dated on 
board L’Orient, July 12, 1798.—‘ Citizen Minister: Previously to our arrival off the 
old Port of Alexandria, I had dispatched the Juno to bring the Consul on board. Citizen 
Magallon arrived on the first of July, and informed us, that an English squadron had ap- 
peared in line of battle off the Port of Alexandria ‘on the 28th of June, that they had 
detached a Brig‘to the town, and that, on its return, they had made sail to the N. E.: the 
squadron was supposed to consist of fourteen ships of the line.... The Commander in Chief, 
Buonaparte, desired to be put on shore immediately: I therefore came to anchor.on the 


° Intercepted Letters of the French Army in Egypt, by the Fleet under the command of Sir Horatio Nelson. 
Part 1. page 40. 
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Coast, and, during the night, succeeded in landing 6000 men in a creek to the west of the 
old Port, near a Castle called Marabou, about two leagues from the City. Not the 
slightest opposition was made to our descent. I disembarked all the troops, and the bag- 
gage belonging to them; and on the 7th of July, having satisfied myself that our ships of 
war could not get into the Port for want of a sufficient depth of water at the entrance, I 
ordered. the Venetian ships, (le Dubois, and le Causse of 64 guns each, and two or three 
frigates,) and the * transports to come to an anchor there; and stood off with the thirteen 
sail of the line, and the three frigates, with an intent of mooring +in the road of Bequieres, 
or Aboukir. 

‘J arrived there i in the afternoon, and formed a line of battle at two-thirds of a cable's 
length; the headmost vessel being as close as possible to a Shoal to the N. W. of us, and 
the “rest of the fleet forming a kind of curve along the line of deep water, so as not to be 
tarned, by any means, in the S. W. This position is the strongest we could possibly take 
in an open road; where we cannot approach sufficiently near the land to be protected by 
batteries, and where the enemy has it in his power to choose his own distance....It is vexa- 
tious that there is not a Port where a Fleet can enter; but the old Port, of which we have 
heard so much, is shut up by a reef of rocks, some under, and some above water; forming 
a number of natrow channels, where the depth is only from 23 to 25, and 30 feet. The 
sea, too, is commonly very high: Thus you see, that one of our seventy-fours would be in 
no small danger there, especially as she would inevitably go to pieces in a few minutes 
after touching the ground. 

‘ To gratify the wishes of the Commander in Chief, Buonaparte, I have offered a reward 
of 10,000 livres, to any Pilot of the Country who would undertake to carry the squadron 
in; but none of them will venture to take charge of a single vessel, that draws more than 
twenty feet. I hope, however, that we shall succeed in finding a channel by which our 
seventy-fours may enter; but this can only be the result of many laborious and painful ex- 
periments. I have already engaged two intelligent officers in this business; Captain Barré, 
commanding at present l’Alceste, and Citizen Vidal, first heutenant. If they find a channel, 
they will buoy it for us; and we may then enter without much danger. The depth within 
the reefs increases to fifteen fathoms, but the getting out of the harbour will, in all 

According to a letter from Jaubert to Bruix, dated on board L’Orient, July 4th, the transports from Toulon, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita Vecchia, amounted to 293 sail: Another letter from a person of the name of 
Boyer (page 148,) makes.thém 400 sail, under convoy of fifteen sail of the line, two of which were armed ev flute, 
fourteen frigates, and several smaller ships of war. 

@ La Fortune corvette, 18 guns, commanded by ciegen Marchand, Enseigne de Vaisseau, was afterwards de- 


tached from the fleet, on the 29th of July, to cruise off Damietta ; and’ was captured on the 10th of August by the 
Swiftsure. 
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cases, be very difficult and very tedious, so that a eguadiom would engage to a vast dis- 
advantage. 

‘I have heard nothing further of the English. They are gone, perhaps, to look for us 
on the coast of Syria; or rather, and this is my private opinion, they have not so many as 
fourteen sail of the line, et ge ne se trouvant pas en nombre UpETER, ils n’auront pas jugé 
a-propos de se mesurer avec nous. . 

¢ Jaubert, who was Commissary of the fleet, in ' writing from Admiral Brueys’ flag ship, 
L’Orient, off Aboukir, July 8, 1798, had said, ‘ The English fleet has played with ill luck on 
its side: first it missed us on the coast of Sardinia; next it missed a convoy of fifty-seven 
sail coming from Civita Vecchia, with 7,000 troops of the army of Italy on board. It did 
not arrive at Malta until five days after we left it; and it arrived at Alexandria two ‘ days 
too soon to meet with us. It is to be presumed that it is gone to Alexandretta, under an 
idea that the army is to be disembarked there for the Conquest of India. We shall cer- 
tainly meet it at last; but we are now moored in such a manner as to bid.defiance to a 
force more than double our own. Such, however, was our critical situation on the morning 
of the ist of July, that in spite of the promptitude with which we disembarked, we might 
have been surprised by the English in the midst of our operations. Apprehensive of this, 
the Commander in Chief, Buonaparte, with his staff, was in his galley by four in the after- 
noon, surrounded by the boats and shallops of the different vessels, all full of troops and 
ready for the descent.’ 

Louis Buonaparte, aid-de-camp to his brother, in ‘ writing to Citizen Joseph, on the 
6th of July, informed him, that the English squadron had been seen by la Justice frigate 
after the departure of the French from Malta, and yet, added he, Elle'a eu la gaucherie 
de ne pas nous trouver. Les Anglais doivent étre furieur. Il faut étre eatrémement hardi, et 
heureur, pour traverser une escadre nombreuse avec des forces moindres, un convoi de quatre 
cens petits bdtimens, et enlever en chemin une place telle que Malte, moitié par force et moitié 
par negociation. Jusqud présent j'ai cru que la fortune pouvoit abandonner mon frere, 
aujourd'hui je crois qwil réussira toujours, si les troupes gardent un peu de Vesprit national qui 
les anime si bien. ; 

Such was the situation and state of mind of the French on having eluded the vigilance 
of Sir Horatio Nelson, and made good their landing in Egypt. Buonaparte on his landing 
had published a most extraordinary "proclamation, in which after no common blasphemy 

* Intercepted letters, Part I. page 18. 

* Adjutant General Bower, in a letter to his parents, informed them, ‘ That some of the light vessels, beléng: 

ing 10 the French fleet, made Alexandria on the 30th of June; on which day, at noon, the.British squadron had 


been off that city.’ 
t Intercepted letters, Part I. page 1. bid. Part I. Appendix, page 235, and 245; 
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he added; ‘ Buonaparte, the General of the French Republic according to the principles 
of liberty, is now arrived; and the Almighty, the Lord of both Worlds, has sealed the 
destruction of the Beys.’—The language of a subsequent proclamation, was still more 
extraordinary, as the following extract will declare. ‘ Cadis! Cheiks! Imans! ‘Fchorbadgis! 
tell the people that we are the friends of the true Mussulmen. Is it not us who have 
destroyed the Pope, who said it was necessary to make war on Mussulmen? Is it not us 
who have destroyed the Knights of Malta, because those madmen believed, that it was the 
good pleasure that they should make war on Mussulmen? Is it not us who have been in 
all ages the friends of the Grand Seignior, (on whose desires be the blessings of God,) and 
the enemy of his enemies.... Woe, woe, woe to those who shall take up arms in favour of 
the Mamelouks, and. combat against us. ‘There shall be no hope for them, they shall all 
perish.’—Their. Army, however, in-general was extremely discontented: the land and sea 
officers, according to ” Jaubert, generally speaking, took their leaves of each other in a very 
cold manner. Alexandria, which * Adjutant General Boyer described, ‘ as a huge and 
wretched skeleton of a place, open on every side, and which would have surrendered on 
being summoned,’ was attacked by Buonaparte with 25,000 men, of which 150 were slain. 
The massacre that ensued was dreadful. His troops then marched on the 13th of J uly 
against, what Boyer styled, a rabble of Mamelouks, ‘ who straggled round and round our 
Army, like so many cattle, sometimes facing in groups of ten, fifty, and a hundred: had 
we been a little more enterprising this day, I think their fate would have been decided’ 
On the 21st, which has been called The Battle of the Pyramids, when four thousand of 
these Mamelouks made a desperate charge on this numerous army of veterans, and were 
consequently defeated; the French proceeded to Cairo, and entered it on the 22d of Jul Ve 
' In the meantime the resolute Nelson, and his select band, pursued their second course 
to Alexandria. ‘ The fatal intelligence,’ said Admiral Ganteaume in writing to ’ Bruix, 
* received from time to time by neutral vessels, announced the return of the enemy’s squa- 
‘dron. Ithad been seen off Candia steering to the westward, which unhappily confirmed us in 
the opinion, that it had no orders to attack us. On the 21st of J uly, however, two of the 
enemy’s * frigates reconnoitred us.’ ‘ On the Ist of August,’ according to the Vanguard’s 
Journal, ‘at one P. M. moderate breezes, and clear: the wind north. We saw Alexandria 
bearing S. E. seven or eight leagues. At a quarter past two recalled the Alexander and 
Swiftsure, who had been detached the preceding evening by signal on the look-out towards 


 Intercepted letters, Part I. page 28. x Ibid. page 131. ¥ Ibid. page 219. 

* These were some of the frigates that were in search of Sir Horatio Nelson; and whose appearance unfortunately, 
just at that time, alarmed the enemy, and induced them to adopt measures of precaution and security, which consi- : 
derably augmented the difficulties that our Admiral had to surmount. Had these frigates been able to join, nota , 
ship of the enemy would have escaped. 
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Alexandria. At half past two hauled our wind, unbent the best bower, took it out of the 
stern port and bent it again. At four, Pharaoh’s Tower S. S. W. distant four or five leagues, 
the Zealous, Captain S. Hood, made the signal for the French fleet. At five bore up for . 
the enemy, sounding in 15, 14, 13, 11, and 10 fathom.’ 

Nothing could equal the joy that prevailed throughout the British squadron at ihe sight 
of the I'rench flag, unless it were the calm determination and awful silence by which that 
joy was succeeded. Sir Horatio, for many preceding days, had hardly eaten or slept; 
but now, with a coolness peculiar to our naval character, he ordered his dinner to be 
served, during which thé dreadful preparation for battle was made throughout the Van- 
guard. On his officers rising from table and repairing to their separate stations, he ex- 
claimed, Before this time to-morrow, I shall have gained a Peerage, or Westminster Abbey. 

The only plan that had been previously arranged in case they found the Enemy at 
anchor, was for our ships to form as most convenient for their mutual support, and to 
anchor by the stern. This was worthy of the great officers who commanded in the Squa- 
dron, and shewed the confidence which Nelson placed in their abilities. According to 
the Vanguard’s log-book, ‘ At fifty-five minutes past two P. M. the general. signal to pre- 
pare for Battle was made. At three, the Culloden’s-signal to quit her prize and join the 
Admiral. At fifty minutes past three, for the Mutine'to come within hail. . . At twenty-two 
minutes past four for the fleet to prepare for battle, when it might be necessary to anchor 
with a bower or sheet cable in abaft, and springs, &c. At fifty-two minutes past four iwo 
signals were made together; viz. particular ships to engage the centre of the enemy, and 
others to engage the van, starboard, or weather division, or ships of the enemy. At half 
past five the general signal was made to form in line of Battle ahead and astern of the Ad- 
miral, as most convehient from the then accidental position of the pes without regard to 
the succession denoted in the established form delivered.’ 

Captain T. Foley, who was one of the first of this select band of Officers, happeied to 
lead the fleet in the Goliath. He had always kept close to the Admiral on-his lee bow, and 
rejoiced to find himself the van ship on such a day; but this post of honour was for a few 
minutes disputed with him, by the Zealous, Captain S. Hood, whose abilities equally me- 
rited that proud distinction: Captain Foley set his top-gallant studding sails for a short 
time, and thus preserved his situation as the van ship.—It had long been a favourite idea 
with this officer, which he had mentioned on the preceding evening to Captains Trou- 
bridge, and Hood, 'That a considerable advantage would arise, if the enemy’s fleet were 
found moored in line of battle in with the land, to lead between them and the shore, 
as the French guns on that side were not likely to be manned, or to be ready for aétion. 

As soon as some of our van ships approached the small island of Bequieres, the Alert 
French brig began to execute the orders of her Admiral: which were, to stand towards the 
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British ships until nearly within’ gun-shot, and then to manceuvre so as best to draw them 
towards the outer shoal lying off that island: But adds the officer on board le Franklin 
from whose account this is taken, ‘ The English Admiral, without doubt, had ‘experienced 
pilots on board; as he did not pay any attention to the Brig’s track, but, allowing her to go 
away, hauled well round all the dangers.’ On this island of Bequieres, the French had 
established two batteries, whence, however, they were unable from their distance to do any 
injury. As our squadron advanced, they opened a steady fire from the starboard side of 
their whole line, full into the bows of our van ships. ' The silent progression of the English 
was observed by their enemies with astonishment: On board ofeach ship the crew was 
employed aloft in furling sails; and ‘below in tending the braces, and in hauling a range 
of cable on deck preparatory to their anchoring by the stern. At twenty-eight minutes 
past six, P. M. the French hoisted their colours. 

Captain Foley had intended to fix himself on the inner bow of le Guerrier: he kept the 
Goliath, therefore, as near the edge of the *bank as the depth of water would admit; but 
his anchor hung a little, and, having opened a tremendous fire, he drifted to the second 
ship before his anchor was clear. Then bearing up he shortened sail, anchored by the stern 
inside of the second of the enemy’s lirie, le Conquerant, and in ten minutes shot away her 

-masts. The Zealous, Captain S. Hod, observing what had passed, took the station which 
the Goliath had intended to have, and anchored by her stern on the inside or larboard 
bow of le Guerrier, which she totally disabled in twelve minutes. The third ship that 
doubled the enemy’s van was the Orion, Sir James Saumarez, which passed to windward 
of the Zealous, and opened her larboard guns, as Jong as they bore, on le Gucrrier; then 
passing inside of the Goliath, and being annoyed by a frigate, the Orion yawed as much 
as enabled her to sink this opponent by a tremendous fire; when Sir’James hauled round 
towards the French line, and anchoring inside between the fifth and sixth ship from le 
Guerrier, took his station, with that gallantry he had so often displayed, on the larboard 
bow of Je Franklin and the quarter of le Peuple Souverain, receiving and returning the fire 
of both. The sun was verging to the horizon, when the Audacious, Captain Gould, having 
poured a heavy fire into le Guerrier, and.le Conquerant as she passed between them, fixed 

" herself on the larboard bow of the latter ‘ship, and aftcrwards engaged le Peuple Souve- 


» A rough sketch of the Bay of Aboukir had been taken out of a French ship, in ballast from Alexandria to 
Rhodes, by Captain Hallowell, and given by him to Sir H. Nelson a few days previous to the Action, who was 
afterwards wounded when looking over it. It was stained with his blood; and he afterwards told one of his Cap- 
tains that he had sent it, as that officer thinks, to the British Museam. This was examined the evening before the 
action: by @Bptain Foley, who was the only officer that possessed, in Bellin’s Collection, any Chart of Aboukir. 
It was afterwards copied, and given to most of the squadron: 

¢ In a nott sent during the battle, on board the Vanguard by Captain Gould, dated August 1, he said, « T have 
the satisfaction to tell you le Conquerant has‘struck to the Audacious: the slaughter on board her is dreadful.’ 
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vain. The Theseus, Captain Miller, followed; and going between the Zealous, and le 
Guerrier barely at sufficient distance to avoid being entangled with the shattered rigging, 
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-poured a dreadful broadside into her bow, and brought down le Guerrier’s remaining 
main, and mizen mast; the Theseus then passed onthe dutside of the Goliath, and an- 
chored ahead of her, inside of their third ship, le Spartiate, about the same time that the 
Orion had got well into her station. According to the account of the action drawn up 
by Rear Admiral Blanquet, Admiral Brueys at first got the top-gallant. yards of his squa+ 
dron across; but’soon afterwards made the signal, that he intended engaging the enemy 
at anchor, convinced, as they afterwards said, that he had not seamen enough to engage 
under sail. The fire from the French line commenced from their second ship le Con- 
querant; then followed le Guerrier, le Sfartiate, VAquilon, le Peuple Souverain, and le 
Franklin: ¢ All the Van,’ added the French Admiral, ‘ were attacked on both sides by the 
Enemy, who ranged close along our line.. They had each an anchor out astern, which 
facilitated their motions and enabled them to place: their ape in the most advantageous 
position.’ : : 

_Anno Whilst the advanced officers in the British squadron were thus proving them- 
ae Selves worthy of that experience and decision which’ directed the whole, thé Ad-’ 
miral himself had entered into action with the remainder of his force; -and was the first 
ship that anchored on the outer side of the enemy, within half F pistol-shot’ of le Spartiate. 
the third in the French line of battle. “ Aware,” says * Mr. Willyams, “of the. impossibi- 
lity of the rear of the enemy, being to leeward, coming to the assistance of their van, he 
determined to redouble his efforts to conquer one part, before he attacked the Test,’ First 
gain a Victory, he exclaimed, and then make the best use of it you can: meaning to oppose , 
his whole force to a part of the enemy, which, situated as they were, would soon fall. The 
original plan of attack which he had intended to have adopted, if Captain Foley had not 
judged it expedient to lead within the French line, was to have kept entirely on its outer 
side; and to have stationed his ships, as far as he was able, one on the outer bow and 
‘another on the outer quarter of each of the enemy. This would have certainly produced 
a most destructive fire, a.1d would have caused our shot to have crossed clear of our, own ; 
ships. Owing to a standing order, in case of coming to action, the squadron wore the . 
white or St. George’s ensign, which displayed the Cross; and lest through any random shot 
his colours should be carried away, Admiral-Nelson had six ensigns, or flags, flying in 
different parts of his rigging. 

The Vanguard having thus anchored in eight fathom water, without the third ship in the 

enemy’s line, at half past six o’clock veered half a cable, and in a minute opened a most 


4 Two of the most correct accounts of the Battle. of the Nile which have appeared, are by the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
Jyams, chaplain of the Swiftsure, who obtained a copy of the French line from his Captain; and by an anonymous 
writer in Faulder’s Annual Register for 1798, who is said to have been the late Mr. Charnock. Both of these, but 
particularly the first, have been of service in a complenng this relation of the Action. 
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destructive fire so as to cover the approach of the other ships, the Minotaur, Bellerophon, 
Defence, and Majestic, which respectively passed on ahead of their Admiral. Captain 
Louis, in the Minotaur, nobly supported his friend, and Commander, and anchoring next 
ahead of the Vanguard, took off the fire of PAquilon, the fourth in the French line. The 
Bellerophon, Captain Darby, passed on ahead, and dropped her stern anchor on the star- 
board bow of the endrmous L’Orient, the seventh ship in the enemy’s line; whose difference 
-of force was above seven to three, and the weight of ball from her lower deck alone ex- 
ceeded that from the whole broadside of the Bellerophon. ‘The Defence, Ca ptain Peyton, 
took his station with great judgment ahead of the Minotaur, and engaged Je Franklin of 
80 guns, the sixth ship of the enemy on the starboard bow, by which the line remained 
unbroken; which sixth ship bore the flag of Adsmiral Bianquet du Chelard, second in com- 
mand. The Majestic, Captain Westcott, after being entangled with the main rigging of 
one of the enemy’s ships astern of the Admiral, from whom she severely suffered, swung 
clear; and closely engaging l’Heureux, on the starboard bow, received also the fire of le 
Tonnant, the enemy’s eighth ship, which soon made dreadful havoc on board the Majestic. 

The remainder of the squadron, the Culloden, Alexander, Swiftsure, and Leander, 
in the next place claim our attention, Captain Troubridge, who had been detained by 
the towing of the prize which he had taken off Coron, had obtained leave by signal when 
two leagues to the eastward’ of the Admiral, to cast off the vessel. Like the rest of the 
squadron, he had kept constantly sounding as he advanced; but he was so much astern of 
them, owing to the above-mentioned cause, that when our van ships were nearing the French, 
the lower deck ports of the Culloden were, owing to her distance, what seamen term, just 
_ out ofthe water. The day was now closing in, which added considerably to his difficul- 
ties; when suddenly, after having sounded and found eleven fathom water, before the lead 
could again be hove, the Culloden was fast aground on the tail of the shoal running from 
the small island of Bequieres, on which were two batteries of the enemy: notwithstand- 
ing his own incessant exertions, with those of Captain Thompson‘in the Leander and 
Captain Hardy in the Mutine brig, both of whom immediately came to his assistance, 
the Culloden could not be got off so as to enter into the action. The sufferin gs and agi- 
tation of Captain Troubridge, whose presence in the battle would have been severel y felt 
by the enemy, corresponded with his determined character and zealous disposition: the 
Culloden did not get afloat until the next morning. It was however some satisfaction to 
the mortified spirit of her Captain, that his ship served as a beacon to the Alexander, Cap- 
tain A. Ball, and the Swiftsure, Captain B. Hallowell; which from having been detached, as 
already mentioned, were late before they could get into action. The gallant manner in 
which they at last entered the Bay of Aboukir and took their stations, notwithstanding 
the darkness that prevailed and their utter ignorance of the situation of the other ships of 
their squadron, is still spoken of with admiration by their brother officers. Tt formed a most 
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brilliant event in the Battle of the Nile. It was eight o’clock before they reached the 
scene of agtion ; when the darkness, which was only interrupted by the flashing of the guns, 
rendered it extremely difficult to distinguish their own squadron. The precaution of Nelson 
had indeed directed his ships to hoist four lights horizontally at the mizen peak of each, 

as soon as it became dark; but when the Swifisure was bearing down she fell in with what 
appeared to be a strange sail. Orders were immediately given by Captain Hallowell not to 
fire, as her disabled state would prevent escape if an enemy; and from her sails being 
loose, and the way her head was, it seemed probable that she might be an. English. ship; 
she afterwards proved to be the overpowered Bellerophon, whose lights had gone over- 
board with her mizen-mast. Captain Darby had been himself wounded, two of his lieute- 
nants were killed, and nearly 200 men were killed or wounded; his remaining mast falling 
soon afterwards, and killing another of his lieutenants with several officers and men, he 
was unable to regain his station. This was now opportunely occupied by the Swiftsure, 
and at a most critical moment. At five minutes past eight, ‘Captain Hallowell began a 
steady and well-directed fire on the quarter of le Franklin, and the bows of L’Orient; and 
at the same instant the Alexander passed under the stern of the French Admiral, and. 
anchored withinside on his larboard quarter, raking him and keeping up a severe fire 
of musquetry on his decks. Admiral Blanquet in his accounts said, « At eight o'clock at 
night, the ship which was engaging L/Orient on the starboard quarter, notwithstanding her 
advantageous position, was dismasted, and so roughly treated that she cut her. cables, and 
drove rather far from the line; but at this very moment, the two ships that had been per- 
ceived astern of the Fleet and were quite fresh, steered right for the centre: the Action in 
this part then became extremely warm.’—The last ship which completed the fate of the 
enemy, was the Leander. Captain Thompson, finding that nothing could that night be 
done to get off the Culloden, advanced with the intention of anchoring athwart.hawse of... 
L’Orient; but Je Franklin was so near her, ahead, that there was not room for him to. ‘pass 
clear of both. He then took, with much judgment, his station athwart hawse of le 
Franklin; for as that ship did not lie exactly in a line with L’Orient, but rather on her 
starboard bow, he had the power of raking both, and was so close to both that the fire 
from the Leander was very destructive. 

At length VOrient: struck her Colours, and appeared in flames. The French Admiral 
had supported the honour of his flag with undiminished firmness: he had previously sus- 
tained three desperate wounds, one of which was upon his head, yet could not be persuaded 
to quit his station on the arm-chest. Admiral Blanquet in his account added, * Admiral de 
Brueys received a shot which almost cut him in two; he desired not to be carried below, 


* From the Voyage up the Mediterranean by Mr. Willyams, Chaplain of the Swiftsure, page 51. 
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but to be left to die upon deck: he survived only a quarter of an hour. ‘Those of the Etat 
major and of the ship's company of T/Orient who had: escaped death, conviiggjed of the 
impossibility of extinguishing the fire which had got down to the middle gun-deck, endea- 
voured to save themselves. Commodore Casa Bianca and his son only ten years old, who 
during the action gave proofs of bravery and intelligence far abbve his age, were not so for- 
tunate: they were for a time seen in the water on the wreck of L’Orient’s mast, not being 
able to swim, seeking each other until three quarters past ten, when the ship blew up and 
put an end to their hopes and fears. Le Franklin’s decks were covered with red hot irons, 
pieces of timber and rope on fire. This ship was on fire the fourth time, but providentially 
got under. Immediately after the explosion of L’Orient the Battle every where ceased, 
and was succeeded by a most profound silence. The sky was obscured by thick clouds of 
black smoke which seemed to threaten the destruction of the two fleets. It was a quarter 
of an hour before the crews recovered the kind of stupor they were thrown into.’— Nor 
did the renowned flag of Nelson triumph without its share of peril: Sir Horatio, himself, 
was dreadfully wounded, and as it was for a time thought mortally in the head. Seven of 
the bow guns of the Vanguard had been three times cleared, and one repeatedly, of the 
men stationed at them, who were either dead, or desperately wounded. The brave Cap- 
tain Faddy of the marines fell with many of his men: the decks of the Vanguard streamed 
‘with blood. 'Twenty-séven of her crew were killed, and sixty-eight wounded. 

Such was the perilous state of both squadrons, when the following view of this awful 
scene was beheld by the French from Rosetta; which has been mentioned by some of 
our naval officers, who were present, as an extraordinary instance of accuracy of observa- 

_ tion and fidelity of ‘description. ‘...'The firing was extremely brisk until a quarter after 
nine; when we perceived, by favour of the night, a prodigious light which clearly an- 
‘nounced some vessel was in flames: at that moment the firing was brisker than ever. At 
ten o’clock the vessel which was burning * blew up with a most tremendous noise. This 
was succeeded by utter darkness, and a most profound silence for about ten minutes. 
The time that elapsed between our seeing and hearing the explosion was two minutes. The 


f By M. E. Poussielgue, Comptroller of the Expences of the French Army, formerly a merchant at Marseilles, 
who had been selected by the Directory to corrupt and revolutionise the Knights of Malta: Having made himself ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the Maltese, Buonaparte advanced him to the lucrative post of Comptroller, (Intercepted 
Letters, Part I. page 206.) 

@ There is a curious fact mentioned, amongst many others, by Mr. Willyams, in his Voyage, page 144, That 
when some French officers arrived after the Action from their Commander in Chief, ostensibly to offer us a supply 
of vegetables, they declared, That Buonaparte had expressed indignation at our unfair use of Combustibles, by 
means of which L’Orient bad probably been burnt; as a further proof of which, he asserted that his camp had been 
twice on fire from balls of unextinguishable matter, fired from one of the English gun-boats. Captain Hallowell 
immediately ordered his gunner to bring some up, and to declare whence he had them: The gunner replied, That 
they were found in le Spartiate, after she was captured. It is now generally believed to have been ascertained, 


8S 
firing now began again, and continued, without intermission, until three in the morning. 
It then grew very faint until five, when it recommenced with more fury than ever. 

‘ I now took my stand on a tower called Abumandur, about a mile from Rosetta, 
whence I had a clear and distinct view of the whole Engagement. At eight in the morning, 
August 2d, I perceived a vessel on fire; about half an hour after, another, which did not 
appear to me to have been on fire before, suddenly blew up; its explosion was as dreadful 
as that on the preceding evening. The vessel that was burning removed farther from the 
shore, the flames insensibly diminished, and it appeared to us that the crew had succeeded 
in extinguishing them altogether. During this time the contest raged with redoubled fury. 
A large vessel, with all her masts carried away, got on shore. Several others appeared. 
totally dismasted; but the two Fleets were so intermixed that we could not distinguish 
whether they were French or English, nor make out which side had the advantage. The 
firing continued as warm as ever until two in the afternoon; at which period, two sail of 
the line and two ‘frigates cut their cables, and made sail to the eastward, with all the 
canvas they could carry. These vessels we clearly distinguished by their colours to be 
French. No other vessel stirred, and the firing ceased.’ : a 


The Frenchmen had little idea of the solemn ‘duty in which our brave countrymen were. 
then engaged, in consequence of the following Orders which had been issued by Admiral 


Nelson, as soon as he thought the victory was secured. ‘ Almighty God having blessed 
his Majesty’s arms with victory, the Admiral intends retuyning public thanksgiving for the 
same at two o’clock this day, and he recommends every ship doing the same.’—Thousands 
of the worshippers of the Arabian prophet lined the shores of Egypt; and for three sue- 
ceeding nights the whole Coast and adjacent Country were illuminated in honour of the 
Victory. 


During the heat of the Battle, and when Nelson had received bis severe wound in the | 


head from a piece of langridge shot, some circumstances occurred which marked his cha- 


that the fire on board L’Orient was occasioned by the wadding falling ‘amonget the oil jars and buckets on her 


poop; as they had just finished painting her sides and had not taken the paint buckets below. 

» Le Guillaume Tell with Admiral Villeneuve’s flag, le Genereux, and the frigates la Justice, and la Diane; 
they were for some time pursued by Captain Hood in the Zealous, notwithstanding the state of his ships but as 
no other ship was in a condition to support him, he was recalled. 

i The classical muse of Bowles, in his Song of the Battle of the Nile, has consecrated that sublime event with 
a devout sense of its grandeur. 


¢ Trusting in Thee alone we hope to quell 
His furious might, his purpose fell ; 
And as the Ensigns of his baffl’d Pride 
O’er the Seas are scatter’d wide, 
We will take up a joyous strain, and cry 
Shout, for the Lord hath triumpl’d gloriously” 
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racter and disposition. On being wounded, he had been assisted in going below; where, 
desiring that he might'wait until his turn came, it was some time before he was discovered 
by the surgeon. The pain -was intense, and Nelson felt convinced that his wound was 
mortal. A large piece of the skin of his forehead. which had been*cut to the bone, hung 
down over his eye, and not having any sight from the other he was left perfectly blind. 
Mr. Jefferson assured him, on probing the wound, that there was no immediate danger. 
He would not, however, indulge any hope; and having desired Mr. Comyn his chaplain 
to convey his dying remembrance to Lady Nelson, he ordered the Minotaur to be hailed, 
that he might thank her brave and gallant Captain, Louis, for Coming up so nobly to the 
support of the Vanguard: The interview affected all who beheld it. 

- Mr. Jefferson having bound up and dressed the wound, requested the Admiral to remain 
quiet in the bread-room; but nothing could repress his anxious and enthusiastic disposi- 
tion.. He immediately ordered his Secretary, Mr. Campbell, to attend him in the bread- 
room, that.no time might be lost in writing to the Admiralty. This gentleman, who is 
since dead, had been himself wounded; and beholding the blind and suffering state of the 
Admiral, became so much affected that he could not write. The chaplain was then sum- 
moned; but the eagerness and impatience of Nelson increasing, he took the pen himself, 
and contrived-to trace. some words which marked at that awful moment his devout sense 

. of the success he had.then obtained. He was after this left alone: When, suddenly, the 
- news of the. French Admiral’s shi ip» L’Orient, being on fire, re-echoed throughout the decks 
of the: Vanguard. . Unassisted and unnoticed amidst the general confusion, Nelson con- 
trived to find his way up the ladders, and to the astonishment of every one appeared again 
on the quarter-déck. .He immediately gave orders that his first lieutenant, Galway, should 
be sent in the only boat which the Vanguard had saved, with others from his squadron, 
to the relief of the Enemy. After the dreadful explosion of L’Orient he was persuaded, 
though with some difficulty, to go to bed; but still continuing restless, he got up and 
signed Captain 'T. M. Hardy’s commission for the Vanguard, as Captain Berry was to go 
home with the despatches, and Captain Capel’s for the Mutine. 
‘ It was by an.accident,’ wrote * Admiral Ganteaume to the Minister of Marine, 
‘ which I cannot yet comprehend, that I escaped from the midst of the flames of L’Orient, 
and was taken into a yawl that was lying under the ship’s counter. Not being ‘able to 
reach the vessel of General Villeneuve, I made for Alexandria. At the beginning of the 


* Intercepted letters, Part I. page 223, and 231. 

It is difficult,’ observed an officer who commanded one of our ships, on reading this passage, ‘ to account 
for Ganteaume’s not finding his way to any of the Admirals: Blanquet the second ia command was in the ship 
next ahead of L’Orient; and Villeneuve was directly to leeward. He might easily have reached the latter if he 
had been inclined ; and he was at least three miles and a half from the nearest shore.’ 
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action, Admiral Brueys,. all the superior officers, the first Commissary; and about twenty 
Pilots and masters of transports were on the. poop of L/Orient, :erployed in. serving the 
musquetry. After the action had lasted about an hour, the Admiral was: wounded in the 
body, and in the hand; he then came down from the poop, and-a short time after was 
killed on the quarter-deck. The English having utterly destroyed our Van; suffered their 
ships to drift forward, still ranging along our line and taking their different stations around 
us. One however, which attacked and nearly touched-us on the starboard. side, being to- 
tally dismasted, ceased her fire and cut her cable to.get out of reach of our guns: butobliged 
to defend ourselves against two others, who were furious] y thundering upon us on the larboard 
quarter and on the starboard bow, we were again com pelled to heave in our cable. The-36, 
and 24 pounders were still firing briskly, when some-flames accompanied with an explo- 
sion appeared on the aft of the quarter-deck.: -We already had a boat on fire 3 but we'kad 
cut it away. We had also thrown a hammock. and some other things that were burning 
over board; but this third time the fire spread so rapidly, and instantaneously amongst’ the 
fragments of every kind with which the ‘poop was encumbered, that. ai » as: soon. in. 
flames. An order was given to cease firing, that all hands might. be at ‘liberty to: bring 
water; but such was the ardour of the moment, that in the tumult the 36 pounders stil 
continued their fire. The flames in a short time made a most alarming progress, and we | 
had but few means in our power of checking them. ...Le Franklin, le. Spartiate, le Ton- 
nant, le Peuple Souverain, and le Conquerant are taken. Le Mércure, l’Heureux,.and le 
Guerrier have been burnt by the enemy. Le Timoleon, incapable of making: her escape, 
was run on shore by Captain Trulet, and set on fire. . The two frigates, "]'Artémise and 
la Sérieuse were destroyed, without the Enemy’s being able to save any thing from them; 
the first was burnt, and the other sunk. ‘'The.sole relics then of this unfortunate -Arma- 
ment are comprised in the division of frigates, &c. at Alexandria, and in le Guillaurive Tell, » 
Je Genereux, la Diant and la Justice. The Admiral, the Chiefs of Division Casa Bianca, 
Thevenard, and du Petit Thouars, are killed, and:six other superior officers.’ 

Such is the general outline of the memorable events which took place on. the first, and 
second of August, 1798; which, to use Admiral Blanquet’s words, “ will. ever be remem- 
bered with the deepest sorrow by those Frenchmen who possess good hearts,’—Victory, said 





™ L’Artémise, Captain Estendlet, stationed on the left of the centre of the French line, a little before six o’clock 
in the evening of August the Ist, fired a broadside into the Theseus, and then struck her colours; yet notwithstanding 
this, she was set on fire by her Captain, who with most of his crew €seaped: so that when a boat, from the Theseus, 
approached to take possession, the prize burst into flames, and soon afterwards blew up. Her former Captain, as 
the chaplain of the Swiftsure mentions, when he commanded the Boudouse, and in company with another French 
frigate, captured a British merchantman and took the Captain, his soh.a lad of twelve years, and the’crew out.of 
the vessel, and having brought them on board his own ship, put them all to death. He was afterwards ‘appointed 
not only to 1’Artémise, but also to a line of battle ship. © ; : plots 
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Nelson in one of his letters, is certainly not a name strong enough for such a Scene as I 
have passed: he therefore justly styled it a Conquest; in which, according to the compa- 
fative force of the English, and French, drawn up by his order, the latter had a superiority 
of 184 guns, and of 3,162 men. Of these, after the Action, 5,225, were killed, drowned, 
burnt, or missing. It should also be remembered, that their squadron was anchored in a 
strong and compact line of battle, describing an obtuse angle, defended by evcry means 
which the ingenuity of the first engineers.in Europe could devise; flanked with gun-boats, 
mortar vessels, and four large frigates, with a battery of guns and mortars at the entrance 
of the bay; and the whole manned by soldiers and seamen who had undergone no previous 
fatigue, and had remained nearly a month at‘anchor. Yet notwithstanding this vast supe- 
riority, and these advantages, their boasted Armada was nearly destroyed or captured; and 
had not Sir’ Horatio Nelson been:so séverely wounded, it was generally thought by his 
Captains, that every ship of the Enemy would have been taken. On board the English 
: squadron, 16 officers, 156 seamen, and 46 marines were killed; and 37 officers, 562 seamen, 
‘and 78 marines were " wounded. The brave Captain Westcott fell amongst those who on 
‘this occasion gave their lives for their Country. In addition to the ships that were destroyed 
~during the Actidn, there remained afterwards in our possession, two ships of eighty guns, 






le. Franklin, and lé Ténnant, seven Seventy-fours, and Ja Fortune of eighteen guns. —The 
following thanks, addressed to the Captains, were issued by Sir Horatio Nelson, August 2d, 

of ‘the mouth of the Nile. ‘The Admiral most heartily congratulates the Captains, 
Officers, Seamen, and Marines of the Squadron he has the honour to command, on the 
event of the late Action; and he desires they will accept his most sincere and cordial 
Thanks for their very gallant behaviour in this glorious Battle. It must strike forcibly 
every British Seaman, how superior their conduct is when in discipline and good order, 
to the riotous behaviour of lawless Frenchmen. The Squadron may be assured the Ad- 
miral will not fail, with his dispatches, to represent their truly meritorious conduct in the 
strongest terms to the Commander in Chief.’ , 

On Friday morning, August 3d, the French flag was still observed to be flying on the 
stump of le Tonnant’s main-mast. The Admiral imtiediately made the Theseus’ and 
Leander’s signal to attack her. At their approach a flag of truce was hoisted, and on an 
officer’s being sent from the Theseus, the colours were struck. This ship had been fought 
in -@ most gallant manner, and was commanded by Captain du Petit Thouard, an officer 
of the French Monarchy, distinguished for his bravery - and talents. Such was the close of 
this great and renowned Battle, the beneficial consequences of which were felt throughout 
the civilized world. The well known letter that Sir Horatio Nelson sent to Lord St. Vin- 
cent, which had been begun under the immediate impyession of approaching death, amidst 


« See the returns subjoinedto the Gazette letter, Appendix. N° 2. 
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the dreadful scene of devastation which the surrounding ocean continued for days to display, 
was worthy of his devout °sense of God’s over-ruling providence, which has so constanuly 
ae in his great and extraordinary character. 
‘ Almighty God has blessed his Majesty’s arms in the late battle, by a a great victory 
over the fleet of the Enemy, whom I attacked at sunset on the first of August, off the 
mouth of the Nile. The Enemy were moored in a strong line of battle for defending the 


‘entrance of this Bay (of shoals), flanked by numerous gun-boats, four frigates, and a bat- 


tery of guns and mortars oa an island in their van; but nothing could withstand the squa- 
dron your Lordship did me the honour to place under my command. ‘Their high state of 
discipline is well known to you, and with the judgment of the Captains together with their 
valour, and that of the officers and men of every description, it was absolutely irresistible. 
Could any thing from my pen add to the character of the-Captains, I would write it with 
pleasure, but that is impossible. J have to regret the loss of Captain Westcott of the Majestic 
who was killed early in the action; but the ship was continued to be so well fought by her 
first lieutenant Mr. Cuthbert, that I have given him an order to command. her till your 
Lordship’s pleasure is known. The ships of the Enemy, all but their two rear ships, are nearly 
dismasted ; and those two, with two. frigates, Iam sorry to say made their escape, nor was. 
it I assure you in my power to prevent them. Captain Hood most handsomely. endeavoured 
to do it, but I had no ship in a condition to support the Zealous, and-I was obliged to. 
call her in. The support and assistance I have received, from Captain Berry, cannot be 
sufficiently expressed. I was wounded in: the head, and obliged to be carried off thé deck, 
but the service suffered no loss by the. event: Captain Berry was fully equal to the.i impor- 
tant service then going on, and to hita ‘I must beg leave to refer for every information 
relative to the victory; hé-will present you with the flag of the second in command, that of 
the Commander in Chief being burnt in L’Orient: herewith I transmit you lists of the falls 
and wounded, and the *line. of patile. of ourselves and the French.’ 

On the same day, August 3, the following’ ®ost honourable testimony of celeaeional 
gratitude and esteem, was drawn up on board. the Orion, and signed by all the Captains. 
‘ The Captains of the Squadron under the orders of Rear Admiral Nelson, K. B. desirous 


‘of testifying the high sense they entertain of his prompt decision and intrepid conduct in 


° In this, as well as in many. other: respects, a resemblance maybe traced between the Admirals Blake, and 
Nelson. Dr. Johnson, in describing the victory of the former over the Dutch, May 18, 1652, when the Vanguard 
also greatly distinguished herself, adds, ‘ Blake, in hisletter, acknowledged the particular blessing and preservation 
of God, and ascribed his success to the j justice of the ‘cause.’ —Admiral Rodney’s official letter respecting the victory 
of the 12th of April began with the same devout spirit, which appears in that from Sir Horatio Nelson. | Formidable 
at sea, April 14, 1782. ¢ It’has pleased God, out of his divine providence, to grant to his Majesty’s arms a most 
complete victory over the fleet of the Engmy,’ 


“e See Appendix, Nes. 
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the attack of the French fleet, in Bequieres Road, off the Nile, August the Ist, 1798, 
request his acceptance of a Sword; and as a further proof of their esteem and regard, 
hope that he will permit his portrait to be taken, and hung up in the room belonging to 
the Egyptian Club, now established in commemoration of that glorious day.’—In the first 
interview which Nelson had with his ‘early shipmate and friend, Captain Troubridge, 
after the Action, he thus endeavoured to cheer the mortified spirit of that great and intrepid 
officer: * Let us, my dear Troubridge, rather rejoice that the Ship which got on shore 
was commanded by an officer, whose character is so thoroughly established in the service 
as your own.’ Captain Troubridge gave an account of this disaster which his ship had ex- 
perienced, in a letter to Lord St. Vincent, dated August 16, 1798. ‘ Your Lordship will 
have heard by Sir H. Nelson’s letters and Captain Berry, of the misfortune that befel the 
Culloden just as I got within gun-shot of the enemy. As we had no knowledge of the 
place, and the Soundings continuing regular as we stood in, I did not conceive the smallest 
danger; the man at the lead calling out eleven fathom, when she struck. The only consola- 
‘tion I have to support me in this cruel case is, that I had just time to make the signal to the 
Swiftsure, and Alexander, which saved them, or they must inevitably have been lost, as 
they would have been farther on the reef from their hauling considerably within me. Every 
exertion in my' power was used to save H. M. Ship; but it was long doubtful whether I 
should be able to keep her afloat after 1 had got her off; the rudder was gone, and she 
was making seven feet water an hour. However, by great labour, on the third day we got 
.a new rudder made and hung, and with thrummed sails reduced the leak considerably. 
The false keel is gone and probably part of the main, as she struck very hard for nine 
hours with a heavy swell. All the gripe I can see is off. I shall use every exertion 
to patch the poor Culloden up again, and I flatter myself I can still fight a good battle in 
her, if opportunity offers. I am now fagging hard at the leak, and the first harbour we 
make I must and will patch the old ship up, and make her last as long as your Lordship 
has the command. Two pumps going I shall not mind, we are fully equal to that. | 
endeavour, and I believe succeed in making my men believe that the leak is nothing; for 
they dance every evening as usual...... Sir Horatio will have given your Lordship all the 
particulars of this business in a much superior manner to what I could do. This stroke may’ 
induce the French to listen to moderate terms of peace. I took a courier of Buonaparte’s 
with all the letters; they every one seem to have been written in a desponding state. The 
Captain, Barré, who commands I’Alceste, is a son of the late Duke of Orleans by Madame 
Barre. I have now upwards of twenty officers prisoners on board, not one of whom 
acknowledges a Supreme Being, or seems to have any principle. Robbery and murder 


4 See Vol. I. page 13: to which may be added, that the present Admiral Murray was then a midshipman on 
Ps ce. | ee 
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are no crimes with them. Hallowell, and myself, took possession of the Island of Bequieres, 
and brought off from it two 134 inch mortars, and four guns.’ ; 

In this Intercepted Correspondence, the effect which our conquest had on the Enemy is 
repeatedly marked and acknowledged, and a decided answer given to the ungenerous at- 
tempt that was made, by Buonaparte, to throw blame on Admiral Bruyes. ‘It is not,’ said 
‘ Tallien, ‘in the first moments that we should form a judgment on the causes of a calamity 
so distressing to every good Frenchman; on the contrary, we should anxiously endeavour 
to check that Calumny which neither respects misfortune, nor the ashes of the dead. We 
depart to-morrow, (August 5th) for Cairo, and shall be the first to announce this afflicting 
news to Buonaparte; who I hope will know how to appreciate his situation, and bear this 
reverse of fortune with firmness.’—In another letter, written on the same day to Barras, 
Tallien added, ‘ Consternation has overwhelmed usall. It will shock Buonaparte so much 
the more, as he had not the least idea of its happening,’ 

Amongst the Nelson Papers is a curious document drawn up by Buonaparte, and ad- 
dressed to the Directory immediately after this Battle, containing his remarks on what had 
come to pass. It was printed at Cairo by a person who is styled Imprimeur de V Armée, 
and begins with a narrative of the success which they had obtained; and then, after endea- 
vouring to clear himself from all possible blame by insinuating’ that the French Admiral 
had not obeyed the instructions which had been sent from Alexandria, he adds, Si dans ce 
Suneste evénement il a fait des fautes, il les a expiées par une mort glorieuse. He then proceeds 
to mention, at the close, the brilliant exploit which our Navy had achieved, and in a manner 
that shews with what dexterity he could employ language to serve his purposes.—‘ The 
Destinies have wished to prove by this event, as by all others, that-if they have assigned 
us a great preponderance on the Continent, they have given the Empire of the Seas to our 
rivals.’ But this reverse cannot be attributed to any inconstancy in our Fortune, she has 
not yet abandoned us: so far from it, she has in this respect served us beyond all she had 
ever performed. When I arrived with the fleet before Alexandria, and was informed 
that the English had passed by in superior force, a few days before; notwithstanding 
the frightful tempest which raged, at the risk of being shipwrecked I threw myself on 
shore. I recollect, that at the very instant when they were making preparations for 
disembarking, a signal was thrown out in the offing to windward, of a ship of war. "Twas 
the frigate la Justice.—I exclaimed, Fortune m abandonneras-tu, quoi? seulement 5 jours! 
I landed during that day, I marched throughout the night, I attacked Alexandria at day- 
break with 3,000 harassed mén, without cannon and almost without cartridges; and in 
these five days, I was master of Rosetta, of Damenhour, or, in other words, was established 
*in Egypt. On the 11th of July, the news was annofinced of our entire possession of Egypt, 
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and our arrival at’ Cairo; et ce n'est que lorsque la Fortune voit que toutes ses faveurs sont 
inutiles, quelle abandonne notre Flotte a son destin, Signed Buonaparte, and certified by 
Major General Alex. Berthier—What a contrast does this extract afford to the letter of 
Admiral Nelson; and how forcibly does it remind us of what Seneca gave as the fourth 
leading feature in the character of a Corsican. Fortune with this man is all in all; and 
in the hour of danger was addressed by him as a deity. 

On the 3th of August, as soon as a ship could be made sufficiently sea-worthy for the 
voyage, Sir Horatio Nelson despatched Captain Berry in the Leander, with letters to Lord 
St. Vincent; and Captain Hardy of the Mutine brig succeeded to the command of the 
Vanguard. On the fourth the Fleet had been principally employed in fitting out the prizes 
for sea. On the 9th the Swiftsure went in chace of a sail in the N. E. and returned the 
next day with the French polacre, la Fortune, of 18 guns, and 17 men, which had been 
attached to the French fleet. On the 10th he wrote again to Lord St. Vincent, from the 
Mouth of the Nile. ‘I send Sir James Saumarez with the ships and prizes named in the 
margin, the others not being yet ready. Although J keep on, yet I feel that 1 must soon 
leave my situation up the Mediterranean to Troubridge; than whom we both know no 
person is more equal to the task. I should have sunk under the fatigue of refitting the 
squadron, but for him, Ball, Hood, and Hallowell: not but that all have done well, but 
those are my supporters. My head is ready to split, and I am always so sick: in short, if 
there be no fracture my head is severely shaken. I shall remain off this coast as long as 
circumstances will allow me, and will endeavour to annoy the Enemy to the ulmost of my 
power. God bless you.’ ; 

On the 13th of August Sir James Saumarez left the squadron, and on the same day 
the Mutine, Hon. Captain T. B. Capel, sailed to Naples with a duplicate of the Admiral’s 
despatches, and with letters to Lord Spencer, the Hon. H. Dundas, President of the Board 
_of Control for India, and to the Lord Mayor. From Naples Captain Capel proceeded 
overland to England. Sir Horatio, in his letter to the first Lord of the Admiralty, declared 
that if he had four bomb vessels, he would ina few hours burn the whole of the French 
store-ships and transports in the port of Alexandria. In the lettcr to Mr. Dundas, he 
informed him that Lieutenant Duval, who had very handsomely volunteered his services, 
had been sent by Alexandretta, Aleppo, and Bussorah, to Bombay, with the following 
letter to the Governor; dated off the Mouth of the Nile, August 9, 1798. ‘Sir: Although 
I hope the Consuls who are, or ought to be resident in Egypt, have sent you an express 
of the situation of affairs here; yet, as I know Mr. Baldwin has some months left Alexan- 
dria, it is possible you may not be regularly informed. I shall therefore relate to you 
briefly, That a French army of 40,000 men, in 300 transports, with thirteen sail of the line, » 
eleven frigates, bomb vessels, gun-boats, &c. arrived at Alexandria on the Ist of July; on 
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the 7th the army left it for Cairo, where they arrived on the 22d. During their march 
they had some actions with the Mamelouks, which the French call great Victories. As I 
have Buonaparte’s despatches now before me, which I took yesterday, I speak positively, 
he says, J am going to send off to take Suez, and Damietta. He does not write favourably 
of either country, or people; but there is such bombast in his letters that it is difficult to 
get at the truth: you may be sure he is only master of what his Army covers. From all 
the inquiries which I have been able to make, I cannot learn that any French vessels are 
at Suez to carry a part of his army to India. Bombay, if they can get there, I know is 
the first object; but I trust ithe Almighty God will, in Egypt, overthrow these pests of the 
human race. It has been in my power to prevent 12,000 men from leaving Genoa, and 
also to take eleven sail of the line, and two frigates: two sail of the line, and two frigates 
have escaped me. This glorious Battle was fought at the Mouth of the Nile at anchor. 
It began at sunset, and was not finished at three the next morning: it has been severe; but 
God favoured our endeavours with a great victory. 1 am now at anchor between Alex- 
andria and Rosetta, to prevent their communication by water, and nothing under a regi- 
ment can pass by land.—But I should have informed you, that the French have 4000 men 
posted at Rosetta, to keep open the Mouth of the Nile. Alexandria, both town and 
shipping, are distressed for provisions; they can only get them, from the Nile by water: 
therefore I cannot guess the good which may attend my holding our present position; for 
Buonaparte writes that he is distressed for stores, artillery, and things for the hospital, &c. 
All useful communication is at an end between Alexandria and Cairo. You may be sure 
J shall remain here as long as possible. Buonaparte had never yet to contend with an 
English Officer, and I shal] endeavour to make him respect us. 

‘ This, Sir, is all I have to communicate. I am confident every precaution will be taken 
to prevent, in future, any vessels going to Suez which may be able to carry Troops to 
India. If my letter is not so correct as might be expected, I trust your excuse, when I 
tell you, my brain is so shaken with the wound in my head, that I am sensible T am not* 
always as clear as could be wished. But whilst a ray of reason remains, my Heart and 
Hand shall ever be exerted for the benefit of our King, and Country.’ 


Admiral Sir H. Nelson, K. B. to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor. 


‘My Lord: Having the honour of being a Freeman of the City of London, I take the 
liberty of sending to your Lordship the Sword of the commanding French Admiral, Mon- 
sieur Blanquet, who survived after the Battle of the first off the Nile; and I request that 
the City of London will honour me by the acceptance of it, as a remembrance, That 
Britannia still rules the Waves: which she may ever do, is the fervent prayer of your 
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Previous to the sailing of the Mutine, the Alcmene, Emerald, and Bonne Citoyenne 
had rejoined the squadron.. On the 15th Nelson issued his orders to Captain S. Hood of 
the Zealous to take the Swiftsure, Goliath, Alemene, Seahorse, and Emerald under his com- 
mand, and to cruise off Alexandria, or to remain at anchor as he might judge most proper: 
in which service he was to continue until Sept. 30th.—On the same day, August 15th, in 
writing to Mr. Secretary Nepean, respecting the three French prizes which had been ordered 
to be destroyed, he said, ‘ I received last evening Earl St. Vincent’s most secret orders, and. 
most secret and confidential letters, relative to the important operations intended to be pur- 
sued in the Mediterranean. “Thus situated, it became an im portant part of my duty to do 
justice between my King and Country, and the brave officers and men who captured the 
ships at the Battle of the Nile. It would have taken one month at least to have fitted those 
ships for a passage to Gibraltar; and not only at a great expence to Government, but with 
the loss of the services of two sail of the line: I therefore, confiding that the Lords Com- 
missioners would under the present circumstances direct that a fair value should be paid 
for these ships, ordered them to be burnt; after saving such stores out of them, as would 
not take too much time: And I have further thought it my duty, to tell the squadron of 
the necessity I am under, for the benefit of the King’s service, of directing their property 
to be destroyed; but that I had no doubt Government would make a liberal allowance. 
All which I hope their Lordships will approve.’—On the 16th l'Heureux, one of the prizes, 
was set on fire; and on the 18th, after le Guerricr, and Mercure had been burnt, Sir 
Horatio Nelson stood out to sea, accompanied by the Culloden, Alexander, and Bonne 

Citoyenne. 
He enclosed the above communication for Mr. Nepean, to Lord St. Vincent with 
a letter dated August 19th, 26th: ‘ We have just fallen in, off Cape Celidonia, with Sir 
James and the prizes, and I hope they will have a good passage to you. If I could have 
assured myself that Government would have paid a reasonable vale for Conquerant, and 
"Sovereign, I would have ordered them to be burnt 3 for they will cost more in refitting and 
by the loss of line of battle ships attending them, than they are worth; but the other four 
are a treasure to our Navy. “You will see what I have written to Mr. Nepean, on my 
ordering Guerrier, Heureux, and Mercure to be destroyed, and it will I hope meet your 
approbation and support. The case is hard upon poor fellows at a distance, if they 
do not pay us liberally. I find by letters from Naples of August 1, that I am in disgrace 
for not finding the French fleet; but such is the chance to which officers’ characters are 
subject. Whether I shall be able to stay in the Mediterranean is yet a matter of doubt; 
but if nothing very particular demands my half head, it is my present intention to go to 
you, and for England: this, however, is to be a secret at Naples. I find Vanguard will 
not get masted there, they say you stopped all their masts at Gibraltar. I had a plan, if 
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IT went home, to put Troubridge into Vanguard with Culloden’s masts, yards, &c. but as 
I believe, from more recent examination, the Culloden must be hove down before she 
can be trusted out of port, that plan must be laid aside. You may depend on my paying 
proper attention to the Spanish business of Minorca, &c. My head is so wrong that I 
cannot write what I wish in such a manner as to please myself; but I have reason to be 
thankful.’ 

Tn a letter to his Excellency the Hon. W. Wyndham at Florence, dated August 21, 1798, 
Sir Horatio had said, That on account of his indifferent health and wound, he thought of 
going down the Mediterranean as soon as he arrived at Naples, unless he should find any 
thing very extraordinary to detain him; and this determination had been strongly impressed 
on his mind by some of his friends, who dreaded the effect which his going into winter quarters 
at Naples, might have on a mind by no means adapted to cope with the flattery of the Sici- 
lian Court. He also informed Mr. Wyndham, that L/Orient certainly struck her colours 
and had not fired a shot for a quarter of an hour before she took fire. She had on board, 
according to the French Adjutant General of the fleet, six hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling.— On the 27th of August, when off the Isle of Rhodes, he wrote to his Excellency Mr. 
Jackson, our Minister at Constantinople, informing him of the victory, and added, « On 
the 14th the French took possession of the Turkish Admiral’s ship at Alexandria, hauled 
down her colours and hoisted French ones, and seized upon all the Turkish property on 
shore. The French are in possession of Alexandria, Aboukir, Rosetta and Damietta on 
the coast, and of Grand Cairo; but all communication is cut off between their army and 
their transports at Alexandria by sea, by an English squadron of three ships of the line, 
four frigates, and la: Fortune corvette, which I have left cruising there; and by land by the 
Bedouins: so that, if the Grand Seignior will but send a few ships of the line, and some 
bombs, he may destroy all their transports in Alexandria; and an army of ten thousand 
men may retake Alexandria immediately, as the French have only four thousand men in’ 
it, and their whole army is very sickly. I have been informed that the French haye 
put to death two hundred Turks at Alexandria for rejoicing at our victory, and that 
General Buonaparte only wants a communication open by sea, to march into Syria, that 
the transports with stores, &c. for the army may go along with him.’ 

Sir Horatio enclosed this letter to Lord St. Vincent on the 1st of September, when off 
Candia, and added, ¢ If the Grand Seignior will but ¢rot an army into Syria, Buonaparte’s 
career is finished. As for Naples, she is saved in spite of herself: they have evidently 
broken their Treaty with France, and yet are afraid to assist in finishing the vast Arma- 
, ment of the French. Four hours, with four bomb vessels, would set all in a blaze, and we 
know what an army is without stores. Culloden sails dreadfully, but we haye not a sick 
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man in the three ships with me. As to myself, I know I ought to give up for a little while: 
my head is splitting at this moment, but of this hereafter; you will give me credit for serving 
as long as I can. My friend Ball is the polite man to entertain the captive Admiral and 
the first Captain of the fleet who was saved out of L’Orient: the Admiral being wounded, 
I shall let him go, on his parole, at Naples, and all the rest who are in our ships. Captain 
Foote fortunately took the despatches away from the officer, who had them; and told him 
he should seek me where he had seen the French fleet.’ 

The first congratulatory communication which Sir Horatio Nelson received, was from 
the Grand Seignior, dated August 24, 1798; the following translation of which was certified 
by Mr. J. S. Smith, who had succeeded Mr. Jackson at the Ottoman Porte. ‘Certain intel- 
ligence being arrived, (August 23d,) from Rhodes, of the English squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean having directed its course to the Egyptian coast, and of its having attacked the 
French fleet which was riding at anchor before Eboukhor, on the farther side of Alexandria, 
where it burnt the Admiral’s ship L’Orient, sunk several others, and was occupied in 
destroying the rest; this joyful advice has not failed giving the Sublime Porte the highest 
satisfaction. In expressing thus her complete approbation and pleasure at the English 
Commander’s brave and gallant behaviour on this occasion, the Sublime Porte entertains 
hopes that the English squadron once united with the Ottoman fleet, many desirable ad- 
vantages might be reaped from their junction; and that such future measures would be 
adopted and pursued, as should doubly lead to increase the ancient good intelligence and 
amity, subsisting between the Sublime Porte, and the Court of Great Britain. The esteemed 
English Minister, our friend, is therefore requested in the name of the Sublime Porte to 
signify the same, both to his Court, and to the English Commander before named.’ 

On receiving an official confirmation of this-decisive victory, August 29, the following 
communication from the Grand Seignior was'made to Mr. Smith, Sept. the 8th. ‘It is but 
lately, that by a written communication it has-been made known, how much the Sublime 
Porte rejoiced at the first advice received of the English squadron in the White Sea having 
defeated the French off Alexandria in Egypt. By recent accounts comprehending a spe- 
cific detail of the Action, it appears now more positive, that his Britannic Majesty’s fleet 
has actually destroyed by that Action the be&é:ships the French had in their possession. 
This joyful event, therefore, laying this Empire under an obligation, and the service ren- 
dered by our much esteemed friend Admiral Nelson on this occasion, being of a nature to 
call for public acknowledgment, his Imperial Majesty, the Powerful, Formidable, and Most 
Magnificent Grand Seignior has destined as a present in his Imperial Name to the said 
Admiral, a Diamond Aigrette, (Chelengk), and a Sable Fur with broad sleeves; besides 
2000 zequins, to be distributed amongst the wounded of his crew. And as the English 
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Minister is constantly zealous to contribute by his endeavours, to the increase of friendship 
between the two Courts, it is hoped he will not fail to make known this circumstance to 
his Court, and to solicit the permission of the Powerful and Most August King of England, 
for the said Admiral to put on and wear the said Aigrette and Pelice.—It was on this 
occasion, that Mr. Smith suggested to the Minister of the Grand Seignior the propriety of 
establishing an Order, to be styled The Order of the Crescent; and of making Sir Horatio 
Nelson the first Knight Companion of it; and also to have medals of the Order struck, to 
be given and worn by suberdinate officers: both of which were immediately done by the 
Ottoman Porte. 

‘The Grand Seignior had also, on the 15th of August, sent a despatch to the Emperor 
of Morocco, informing him of the irreligious and rebellious System which the French had 
openly promulgated, and of their intended attack on Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem; 
requesting the Emperor to employ every means in his power to intercept supplies coming 
to the French invaders of Egypt. His Imperial Majesty had also, on the 1st of September, 
published the following * Hattissheriff, addressed to the Caimakam Pasha. 

‘To you Caimakam Pasha these are directed. E,ver since the Grand Vizier, Izzed Me- 
hemened Pasha came to that office, constant instructions were given him, to attend to the 
defence of the Ottoman Dominions, and not to be off his guard against the plots of 
enemies. He, from selfish motives, has attended to nothing but his own interest: So that 
being ignorant of the ill designs of those swinish Infidels the French, from not procuring 
proper intelligence, he knew nothing of them himself, and he did not apprise the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt thereof in good time. 

‘ When the unhappy tidings came to our Imperial ear, a month afier that insufferable 
event had come to pass, we call God to witness, our concern and grief were such as to 
produce tears, and to deprive us of sleep and rest. We have therefore immediately deposed 
him from the office of Grand Vizier, and have appointed in his place Yousouf Pasha, 
Governor of Erzerum; until whose arrival at our Sublime Porte, we appoint and name 
you to be Caimakam. Now, it being incumbent upon all the true believers to combat 
those Infidels, the French, and as it is become a positive duty for our Imperial Person to 
deliver those blessed habitations from their accursed hands, and to revenge the insult, and 
injury, which they have offered to Mussulmans; no delay whatever is to take place for the 
arrival of the Grand Vizier; but the most vigorous measures must be pursued, to attack 
them by sea and land. 


» 


* An admirable manifesto against the system of perfidy, and treachery, which the French had pursued against 
the Turks, was published at Constantinople, Sept. 10, 1798, and sent to the English Minister. 
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‘ Wherefore, by a deliberation with the illustrious Ulemas, the Ministers, and with the 
military departments, our subjects; you must, with full confidence in God, and in the 
Prophet, fix upon the effectual means, for delivering the province of Egypt from such 
accursed wretches. You will acquaint all true believers in the respective quarters, that 
we are at war with the French; and, turning night into day, you will make the utmost 
efforts to take revenge on them....We shall witness your exertion; and may the Omni- 
potent God ordain his divine favour to attend our measures, and render us successful in 

_ taking revenge of the Enemy.’ . 


Sir Horatio Nelson, K. B. to Lord Spencer, dated Vanguard, Sept. 7th, 1798. 


‘ My Lord: On the 15th of August, I received Earl St. Vincent’s most secret ' orders, 
.and letters; and as not a moment was to be lost, I determined to destroy the three prizes, 
Guerrier, Heureux, and Mercure, which had not sailed with Sir James Saumarez, and 
they were set on fire on the 18th. I rest assured that they will be paid for, and have held 
out that assurance to the squadron. For if an Admiral, after a victory, is only to look 
after the captured ships, and not to the distressing of the enemy, very dearly indeed must 
the nation pay for the prizes. I trust that 60,000/. will be deemed a very moderate sum 
for them; and I am bold to say, when the services, time, and men, with the expence of 
fitting those three ships for a voyage to England are considered, that Government will save 
nearly as much as they are valued at. I rejoice, in the present instance, that a particular 
regard for my own interest cannot be supposed to actuate me; for if the moderate value 
of 60,0001. is paid, my share can only be 625/.; while, if it is not paid, I have defrauded 
the Commander in Chief and the other classes of the sums set off against them: viz. Com- 
mander in Chief 3750/. Junior Admirals each 625/. Captains each 1000/. Lieutenants’ 
class each 75/. Warrant officers each 50/. Petty officers each 11/. Seamen and Marines 
each 2/. 4s. 1d. ‘ 

‘ Your Lordship will do me the justice to say, that paying for prizes would in many 
instances (and it is not a new idea of mine) be an amazing saving to the State, without 
taking into calculation what the Nation loses by the attention of Admirals to the property 
of the captors; an attention absolutely necessary, as a recompence for the exertions of the * 
officers and men. An Admiral may be amply rewarded by his own feelings, and by the 
approbation of his superiors; but what reward have the inferior officers, and men, but the 
value of the prizes? If an Admiral takes that from them, on any consideration, he cannot 


* Respecting the Expedition against Minorca under General Stuart, and the probability that the cooperation 
of Sir Horatio Nelson, with a part of his squadron, might be required. 
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expect to be well supported. However Tf trust, as in all other instances, if to serve the 
State any persons or bodies of men suffer loss, it will be amply made up to them; and in 
this respect I rest confident my brave Associates will not be disappointed.’ 

On the 26th of August, Captain Hood informed Sir Horatio, that Captain Hallowell 
had seized a polacre ship under Greek colours with a French pass, going from the old to 
the new port of Alexandria, which he had burnt; and that Captain Hope, of the Alemene, 
had captured the Leger express-boat with despatches from General Buonaparte, which 
were saved as they were sinking, owing to the alertness of two seamen at the hazard of 
their lives. When a French officer came off from Alexandria requesting that all private 
letters might be sent on shore, Captain Hood had given them, instead, a copy of the Decree. 
of the Executive Directory, ordering all letters found on board Enemy’s ships to be for- 
warded to them. Owing to the exertion and attention of Captain Foley, all communica- 
tion by water had been prevented between Rosetta, and Alexandria. Captain Hood also 
mentioned the arrival of four Portuguese sail of the line, under Rear Admiral the Marquis 
de Niza, in search of Admiral Nelson; but that on hearing he was gone to Naples, they 
had made sail thither. The gallantry of Lieutenant de Busk of the Goliath, in cutting out 
the Torrida armed ketch under the forts of Bequieres, was also commended.—In his private 
letter of the same date, Captain Hood added, ‘ The,Lieutenant Colonel, to whom Foley is 
to give a passage, says, That one division of the Army is encamped and throwing up works 
about twenty-five leagues from Cairo, in the Desert towards Syria; and he thinks Buona- 
parte expects to be attacked that way, as the Mamelouks did not engage the French with 
more than 2,000 men in the great Battle, the remainder being on the opposite side of the 
Nile, to the number of 4, or 5,000. He is of opinion, that if they had attacked together, the 
French Army could not have withstood them, for they rode even to the mouths of their field- 
pieces. I shall be happy to hear that you may soon have a good sight of Old England.’ 

Captain Capel on his arrival in the Mutine at Naples immediately wrote to the Admiral. 
‘J am totally unable, Sir, to express the joy that appeared in every countenance, and the 
bursts of applause and acclamations we received. The Queen, and Lady Hamilton 
fainted: in short, Sir, they all hail you as the saviour of Europe. A courier sets off to- 
morrow for Vienna, and I shall accompany him.—On the 28th of August, in latitude 37° 
’ 45’ longitude 16° 50, I fell in with two line of battle ships, one under three jury top-masts, 
the second had a jury mizen-top-mast, having the other ship in tow. I passed so close, as 
to make their hulls out distinctly. I also shewed them French colours, which they 
answered by the same; and I have not the smallest doubt from those circumstances, and 
the perfect recollection I have of le Guillaume Tell, and Je Genereux, that it was those 
ships; they were steering to the N. I. apparently for Corfu. The two frigates had parted, 
the wind was then against them. Captain Hoste will be ready to sail again in a few days.’ 
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This letter was soon followed by one from his friend Sir W. Hamilton. ‘It is impos- 
sible, my dear Sir Horatio,’ wrote the former, ‘ for words to express in any degree the joy 
which the glorious and complete victory you gained over the boasted French fleet, at 
the Mouth of the Nile, on the first of August, occasioned at this Court and in this city 
A battle, I believe, of the greatest importance that was ever fought, and the expected good 
consequences of which are incalculable. History, either ancient or modern, does not 
record an action that does more honour to the heroes that gained the victory. You have 
now completely made yourself, my dear Nelson, immortal. God be praised, and may 
you live long to enjoy the sweet satisfaction of having added such glory to our Country. 
This kingdom feels its immediate good effects; and their Sicilian Majesties, their Ministry, 
and the nation at large are truly sensible of it, and loudly acknowledge eternal obligation 
to your undaunted courage, and steady perseverance. You may well conceive how happy 
Emma and I are, in the reflection that it is Nelson, our bosom friend, who has done 
such wonderous good in having humbled these proud robbers and vain boasters. Look 
in the Malta Gazette enclosed, and read if you can without laughing the following words: 
Une seule Nation—je me trompe, un seul Gouvernement est encore l’Ennemi de lu France, et 
le votre. Le Cabinet de Londres conspire contre la paix, et Phumanité: mais reposez vous sur 
les Guerriers Francois du soin de le soumettre, de punir, @abaisser Vorgueil de L’ Angleterre. 
Elle apprendra bientét que ‘la Victoire est Jfidele aux Frangois, sur les deux elemens. En vain 
ses vaisseaue fatigueront de leur poids les mers qui vous entourent. Ses soldats n’oseront toucher 
le sol de votre Isle, ou sls paroissent ils y trouveront comme a Ostende, le deshonneur, ou la 
mort. 

‘ Captain Capel’s arrival at Vienna with your glorious news, will I hope determine that 
wavering Government to take a firm and decided part. The King of Naples has raised 
50,000 men more, and has 30,000 ready in tolerable discipline. ‘They must learn of you. 
You did not wait for daylight to attack the French fleet on the first of August, nor for the 
arrival of your four ships from Alexandria; nor did the Culloden’s being on shore prevent 
your falling on the Enemy directly, like a hawk on its prey. That is the way to do busi- 
ness: Audendo, agendoque, res publica crescit, non iis consiliis que timidi cauta appellant. 
How proud am I of feeling myself an Englishman at this moment: Great Britain alone 
has truly faced the enemy in support of the good cause, and Sir Horatio Nelson is the 
greatest hero of that Great Britain. Adieu my dear and brave Friend’ 

There was also another letter, which bespoke the mind of the great and illustrious 
Theresa, written by the Queen of Naples to the Marquis de Circello, the Neapolitan 
Ambassador at the Court of London, on first hearing of Admiral Nelson's success. ‘ I 
address you,’ said her Majesty, ‘ with the greatest joy. The brave and gallant Admiral 
Nelson has gained a most complete victory. I wish I could give wings to the bearer 
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of this news, and at the same time to our most sincere gratitude. The whole of the . 
seacoast of Italy is saved, and this is alone owing to the generous English. This battle, 
or, to speak more correctly, this total defeat of the Regicide Squadron, was obtained by the 
valour and courage of this brave Admiral, seconded by a Navy which is the terror of its 
enemies. The victory is so complete, that I can still scarcely believe it, and if it were not 
the English nation which is accustomed to perform prodigies by sea, I could not persuade 
myself it had happened. It has produced a general enthusiasm. You would have been 
moved at seeing all my children, boys and girls, hanging on my neck, and crying for joy at 
the happy news that has been doubled by the critical moment in which it arrived. Fear, 
avarice, and the malicious intrigues of the republicans had made all the money disappear, 
and there was no one who had courage to propose a plan io restore its circulation; and 
this want of money produced much discontent. We have been struggling, owing to the 
republicans, with all those troubles which afflict la belle Italie: many who thought things 
desperate, began to lay aside the mask. ‘lhe brave Nelson is wounded, he had the mo- 
desty. not to mention it. Recommend the hero to his Master, he has filled the whole of 
Italy with admiration of the English nation, Great hopes were entertained of some 
advantages being gained by his bravery, but none could flatter themselves with such 
destruction: Tout le monde est ivre de joie’ —Sir Horatio, in a letter to Lady Nelson, dated 
at sea, Sept. 16, 1798, described more fully this exultation of the Queen of Naples. ¢ 'The 
kingdom of the two Sicilies is mad with joy; from the Throne to the peasant all are alike. 
According to Lady Hamilton’s letter, the situation of the Queen was truly pitiable: I only 
hope I shall not have to be witness to a renewal of it. I give you Lady Hamilton’s own 
words. ‘ How shall I describe the transports of the Queen? ’tis not possible: she cried, kissed 
her husband, her children, walked frantic about the room, cried, kissed and embraced every 
person near her; exclaiming, O brave Nelson! O God bless and protect our brave deliverer! 
O Nelson, Nelson, what do we not owe you! O Victor, Saviour of Italy! O that my swoin heart 
could now tell him personally what we owe to him? You may judge, Fanny, of the rest: 
but my head will not allow me to tell you half; so much for that. My fag, without success, 
would have had no effect, but blessed be God for his goodness to me.’ 

A second account of Nelson’s victory was soon afterwards brought to Naples by 
the erpsichore, Captain Gage, who had been sent with the intelligence from off 
Candia by Captain Dixon of the Lion. Sir William Hamilton, in sending the Ad- 
miral word of this, added, That on the 9th of September two Maltese speronara_ boats 
had arrived at Naples, with information that the inhabitants of that Island, on hear- 
ing of the overthrow of the French fleet in Egypt, had risen, and massacred many of the 
French; that the main body of them had retired into Valette, whilst the Insurgents had 
taken possession of two forts, and had hoisted the Neapolitan flag with that of St. John; 
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but being in want of arms and ammunition, they had sent to request them at Syracusc, 
the Governor of which had dispatched their speronaras to Naples. They also added, that 
le Guillaume Tell, and the two French frigates had’ got into Malta.—‘ A pleasant apart- 
ment,’ wrote Sir William, ‘ is ready for-you in my house, and Emma is looking out for 
the softest pillows to repose the few wearied limbs you have left: come here for God’s 
sake, my dear Friend, as soon as the service will permit you. Orders are given to supply 
the King’s fleet with all sorts of stores, and provisions. Think of their waiting here for 
news from Vienna, before they give essential assistance to the Maltese to recover their 
Island, which his Sicilian Majesty claims as his property... 

Notwithstanding all these congratulations and professions, the mind of this great 
officer, yet untainted by the intrigues of an Italian Court, secretly dreaded to refit his 
ships at Naples. Naturally averse from the character of foreigners, and possessing some 
idea of the danger of the torrent of adulation and distinction, which was ready to burst 
upon him, Nelson remembered that as a man, his mind possessed the weakness common to 
all: he therefore earnestly wished, yet without possessing resolution to exccute it, to avoid 
any intercourse with Naples; and this will be sufficiently evident from his letters. In writ- 
ing to Lord St. Vincent on the 20th of September, 1798, he said, ‘ J detest this voyage to 
Naples; nothing but absolute necessity could force me to the measure. Syracuse in future, 
whilst my operations lie 6n the eastern side of Sicily, is my port, where every refreshment 
may be had for a fleet. I have sent Mr. Littledale to prepare matters at Naples. On the 
day Hoste left me, J was taken with a fever, which has very near done my business: for 
eighteen hours my life was thought to be past hope; J am now up, but very weak both in 
body and mind, from my cough and this fever. I never expect, my dear Lord, to see your 
face again: it may please God, that this will be the finish to that fever of anxiety which I 
have endured from the middle of June; but-be that as it pleases his goodness, I am re- 
signed to his will. 

‘ Dear Troubridge and Ball are gone on to Naples, and I hepe are there. Murray 
must be also arrived with the stores, &c. Jackson shall fit us out, and your arrangements, 
my dear Lord, shall be, and ever are as punctually attended to by me, as if you were pre- 
sent; for I hold it to be the highest contempt, to alter the mode of discipline and regulations 
established by the Commander in Chief. My first order was, to pay the strictest attention 

_to all the orders and regulations of the Commander in Chief; and I can truly say, that I 
have endeavoured to support your orders with all my might. We shall do very well whilst 
you stay below, but if you should go home I shall be unfit for this command where I want 
so many indulgences.’ 

The long expected arrival of the Vanguard at Naples, and the extraordinary manner in 
which the hero of Aboukir was received, are thus described by himself in a letter to Lady ” 
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Nelson. ‘The poor wretched Vanguard arrived here on the 22d of September. I must 
endeavour to convey to you something of what passed; but if it were so affecting to those 
only who were united to me by bonds of friendship, what must it be to my dearest. wife, 
my friend, my every thing which is most dear to me in this world?—Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton came out to sea, attended by numerous boats, with emblems, &c. They, my 
most respectable friends, had really been laid up and seriously ill; first from anxiety, and 
then from joy. It was imprudently told Lady Hamilton in a moment, and the effect was 
like a shot; she fell apparently dead, and is not yet perfectly recovered from severe bruises. 
Alongside came my honoured friends, the scene in the boat was terribly affecting: up flew 
her Ladyship, and exclaiming, ‘ O God, is it possible! she fell into my arm more dead , 
than alive. Tears, however, soon set matters to rights; when alongside came the King. 
‘The scene was in its way as interesting; he took me by the hand, calling me his deliverer 
and preserver, with every other expression of kindness. In short all Naples calls me 
Nostro Liberatore; my greeting from the lower classes was truly affecting. I hope some 
day to have the pleasure of introducing you to Lady Hamilton, she is one of the very 
best women in this world; she is an honour to her sex. Her kindness with Sir William’s to 
me, is more than I can express: J am in their house, and [ may now tell you, it required 
all the kindness of my friends to set me up. Lady Hamilton intends writing to you. May 
God Almighty bless you, and give us, in due time, a happy meeting.’ 

{n a public letter to Lord St. Vincent, dated Sept. 27, 1798, he added, ‘ I feel it my 
duty to mention to your Lordship, that when the Vanguard came in sight of Naples, several 
leagues off, the King came on board; and taking me by the hand thanked me for my 
conduct. No words of mine could do justice to his Majesty’s expressions of regard and 
gratitude to our King, Country, and myself: they were such as did honour to and evi- 
dently came from the royal heart. His Majesty staid on board near three hours, going 
all over the ship and examining every thing; for he prides himself on being a Seaman. 
What precious moments the Courts of Naples and Vienna are losing; three months would 
liberate Italy, but this Court is so enervated that the happy moment will be lost. Even 
Malta, which is offered by deputation to his Sicilian Majesty, and his colours hoisted on 
the forts, the ministry will not step forth about; but hope that I shall be able to take 
the Island for them; from which place, incredible as it may appear, they have no news 
since September the Sth. I have heard nothing of the Portuguese squadron: I do not 
find any person here very anxious for their return to Naples. ‘The Marquis fired a shot 
from his morning-gun into the town; which I wonder at, when your Lordship’s attention 
in the ports of her faithful Majesty is considered. I fire no watch-gun.’—In his private 
letter of the same date, to Lord St. Vincent, Nelson delivered the following liberal tes- 
timony. which he constantly reneaited. to the merit of his friend Cantain Tronuhridoe. 
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‘ Dear Troubridge, whom we went to visit yesterday, is better than I expected; the active 
business, and the scolding he is obliged to be continually at, does him good. I am not sur- 
prised that you wish him near you; but I trust you will not take him from me. I well know 
he is my superior; and J so often want his advice and assistance. A deputy was here this 
morning from Cephalonia; but the thing is so in embryo, that I can say no more than that it 
is probable; when I get the ships, a squadron shall try what can be done. May God bless 
you, my dear Lord. Nothing shall again induce mé to send the squadron to Naples, 
whilst our operations lie on the eastern side of Sicily, we should be ruined with affection 
and kindness. Sept. 28. We all dined with General Acton yesterday; and he told me that 
this Country was determined to declare, and not wait for the Emperor; that they well knew 
the plan of the French against them. After dinner the Queen sent for her son Leopold, to 
bring me a letter; the youngster acquitted himself with elegance and affection: I send a 
copy of her Majesty’s letter. I have been in form to Court to pay my respects to the 
King, and am just desired by him to dine on board Caraccioli’s ship at anchor in the Bay. 
I wish it could have been on shore, but until the war that is not possible. A new French 
Minister le Combe St. Michel arrives to day; I hope he will make an impertinent ' speech, 
and be instantly turned off. Sept. 29th: The weather is still dreadfully bad, we can hold 
no communication with the ships: I well knew how sad Naples Bay is for ships to refit in. 
This being my birthday, Lady Hamilton gives a fete. The King has directed the Court 
mourning to cease for the day; but none of my brave companions can join the festive scene. 
I am better, certainly; but truly stand some chance of being killed with kindness.’ 
To Lady Nelson, dated Sept. 28, 1798. 

“The preparations of Lady Hamilton for celebrating my birthday to-morrow are enough 
to fill me with vanity; every ribbon, every button, has Nelson, &c. The whole service is 
marked H.N. Glorious 1st of August!—Songs and sonnciti are numerous beyond what 
I ever could deserve. . I send the additional * verse to God Save the King, as I know you 

' The Admiral could not have spoken more correctly of this Speech, had he heard it. It began in the following 
manner: ‘ In vain may the political horizon be covered with new clouds. The French Republic, powerful in its 
resources, and strong in its loyalty, will always refuse to give credit, even notwithstanding actual evidence, to all 
hostile projects that should not be announced as such. As prompt to resume a warlike position, as it is disposed to 
preserve a pacific and amicable attitude. .... The French Nation, equally resolved not to suffer, nor to impose any 


restraint, will be ever eager to form those salutary ties,.the beneficial effect of which is to unite the interests of all 


States.’ . : 
" Said to have been written by a Mr. Davenport. 


‘ Join we in great Nelson’s name, 
First, on the rolls of Fame 
Him let us sing. 
Spread we his fame around, 
Honour of British ground, 
Who made Nile’s shiores resound Fi 
God save the King,’ 
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will sing it with pleasure. I cannot move on foot, or in a carriage, for the kindness of the 
populace; but good Lady H. preserves all the papers as the highest treat for you. The 
Queen yesterday being still ill, sent her favourite son to visit and bring me a letter from 
her of gratitude and thanks.—Miserable accounts of le Guillaume Tell. I trust God 
Almighty will yet put her into the hands of our King. His all powerful hand has gone 
with us to the battle, protected us, and still continues destroying the Unbelievers: All 
glory be to God. The more I think, the more I hear, the greater is my astonishment at 
the extent and good consequences of our victory.’ 
Her Majesty the Queen of Naples to Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson. 
¢ This letter will be delivered to you by a Child, who is very dear to me. I envy him 
the pleasure which he will have of seeing you, and am much distressed that my indisposition 
prevents me from expressing all my esteem and gratitude. This Child must serve in the 
Navy; I hope he will follow your steps, and that he will be able-one day to acquire, at 
least, a part of your glory. My dear Leopold has declared his regret, and like a child of 
his tender age with tears, that he had never before known so brave a man. In order to 
gratify his ardent desire I have sent him to you, when he will declare how anxious I am 
to be sufficiently recovered to assure you of my gratitude, deeply engraven on my heart, 
and which I shall always preserve for a man, so illustrious. Croyez que ma reconnoissante 
estime pour vous, mon valereuc et. glorieux General, m’accompagnera au tombeau.  Signée 
CuarLorre.’ 

The praise of a Queen, thus communicated by her son who was intended to emulate 
the career of Nelson in the Royal Navy, could not fail of making a lasting impression 
on this loyal and gallant warrior; but his mind still revolted at the general character 
and politics of the Neapolitans, which it required some potent spells to overcome. In 
writing on the 30th of September to Lord St. Vincent, he thus gave vent to his then 
unsubdued feelings: ‘I trust, my Lord, in a week we shall all be at sea. I am very 
unwell, and ihe miserable conduct of this Court is not likely to cool my irritable temper. 
It is a Country of fiddlers and poets, whores, and scoundrels.’ 

Owing to the capture of the Leander by le Genereux, on the 18th of August, near the 
Island of Candia, after a gallant and almost unprecedented defence by Capt. T. B. * Thomp- 
son, it was a considerable time before any official account of the Battle of the Nile reached 
Lord St. Vincent. ‘The following is the letter of congratulation which he then returned. 
‘My dear Admiral: God be praised, and you and your gallant band rewarded by a 
grateful Country, for the greatest achievement the history of the world can produce. ‘I 
most sincerely lament the loss of Captain Westcott, and the number of brave officers and 


* Since made Comptroller of the Navy, on the resignation of Sir Andrew Hammond, Bart. Capt. Thompson's 
letter to Sir H. Nelson respecting this action, is given in a subseauent page. 
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men who have fallen on this signal occasion. Notwithstanding all that has been said 
against me for appointing you to command the detached squadron, the event has proved 
that my judgment was correct. At this distance, I can give you no directions as to pro- 
spective events, in truth you want none and will do much better by following your own 
impulse. I think you had better keep the Alexander, if you can gct her masted; for it is 
upon the cards, that the French will send the squadron they have ready at Brest to the 
Mediterranean, when Lord Bridport is driven up channel, or off his station by autumnal 
gales. Captain Hoste will return to you Captain of the Mutine, the moment he has 
victualled and stored her at Gibraltar. Remember me kindly to Troubridge, and all your 
heroes.’ 
; Captain Cuthbert Collingwood, from off Cadiz, to Admiral Nelson. 

‘I cannot, my dear Friend, express how great my joy is for the complete and glorious 
victory you have obtained over the French; the most decisive, and in its consequences, 
perhaps, the most important to Europe that was ever won; and my heart overflows with 
thankfulness to the Divine Providence for his protection of you through the great dangers 
which are ever attendant on services of such eminence. So total an overthrow of their 
Fleet, and the consequent deplorable situation of the Army they have in Africa, I hope 
will teach those tyrants i the Directory a lesson of humility, and dispose them to peace 
and to justice; that they may restore to those States they have ruined all that can be saved 
out of the wreck of a subverted government, and plundered people. I Jament most sin- 
cerely the death of Captain Westcott, a good officer and a worthy man: but if it were a 
part of our condition to chuse a day to die on, where could we have found one so memo- 
rable, so eminently distinguished, amongst great days? I have been here, miserable enough, 
all the summer; but I hope to go to England very soon. The Barfleur, Northumberland 
and some other ships, are expected to relieve the old ones. 

‘Say to Lady Nelson when you write to her, how much I congratulate her on the safety, 
the honours, and the services of her husband. Good God what must be her feelings, how 
great her gratitude to Heaven for such mercies. Pray give my hearty congratulations to 
all my friends in your fleet. 

‘ I am glad to understand my worthy Ball, and Darby are recovering. May success 
ever attend you, my dear Friend, is the constant prayer of your faithful and affectionate 
Cuthbert Collingwood, , 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


SECTION II. 


From the arrival of Admiral Nelson at Naples, after the Battle of Aboukir, to his return to England with 
Sir William Hamilton. 


WHILST SERVING ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS VANGUARD, AND FOUDROYANT. 


. . 


From 1798, to 1800. 


Tuar anxiety respecting the proceedings of the detached squadron under Rear Admiral 
Sir Horatio Nelson, which so long had prevailed throughout England during the summer 
and autumn of 1798, had been painfully increased by the unfortunate capture of the 
Leander. Lord Spencer unable to bear the dreadful state of uncertainty and the variety 
of rumour which depressed and irritated the nation, had retired into the country with the 
hope of weakening apprehensions he could not subdue. In a letter which his Lordship 
sent on Sept. 30, 1798, to Sir Horatio Nelson, the indefatigable and upright Minister thus 
described the state of his own and the public mind. ¢ You may easily, my dear Sir, con- 
ceive the anxiety we have been under about you, and your operations; and the distance 
at which you are placed from us, increased as it is by the present inconvenient situation 
of Europe for communication, makes it impossible almost to know how and what to 
write. After the receipt of your two letters of the 26th of May, and 15th of June, the 
only ones I have received from you since you parted from Lord St. Vincent off Cadiz, I 
waited for a considerable time in the greatest anxiety, expecting every day to hear some 
glorious account from you; and until the 16th of this month, when I received a letter from 
Sir W. Hamilton, enclésing your's to him of the 20th and 22d of July, I did not quite give 
up all hopes of your having had some very considerable success; notwithstanding the posi- 
tive assertions of the French papers, that Buonaparte and his whole force were landed in 
Egypt. Since the receipt of these letters, we have again been put on the tip-toe of expec- 
tation, both by the French papers and by accounts from Constantinople; and in spite of 
our former disappointment every one in London is fully convinced that you have gained 
an important victory..... God bless you, dear Sir Horatio, and grant that we may very 
soon have some good tidings from you.’ 

Such was the state of affairs at home, when on the morning of the 2d of October, 
1798, the Honourable Captain Capel arrived at the Admiralty with a copy of Sir Horatio 


Nelson’s despatches to Lord St. Vincent, containing an account. of the destruction of the 
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French fleet; and a subsequent letter, dated August the 7th, referring their Lordships to 
Captain Capel as a most excellent officer and fully able to give every information. The 
joy that prevailed throughout Great Britain, declared how ill the nation would have sup- 
ported an unsuccessful officer. Public spirit revived; the stocks, that fluctuating level 
which marks the national confidence in Government, rose in an extraordinary manner; 
and the Minister who sat at the helm of the State was enabled to meet the opening of 
Parliament with another signal Victory which he had not expected. 

Admiral Nelson was immediately advanced by his Majesty to the Peerage. On the 
Ath of October, Lord Spencer sent for Mr. Maurice Nelson the elder brother of the family, 
and requested to know if he had ever heard of any title which Sir Horatio would prefer. 
This worthy relative of the noble Admiral, who was universally beloved and respected, 
wished that the Name might be retained. Accordingly, on the 6th of October, 1798, Sir 
Horatio Nelson was created a Peer of Great Britain, by the title of Baron Nelson of the 
Nile, and of Burnham Thorpe in the county of Norfolk. On the 20th of the ensuing month, 
the King delivered the following most honourable commendation of the Battle of the 
Nile, on the meeting of Parliament: ‘The unexampled series of our Naval Triumphs has 
received fresh splendour from the memorable and decisive Action, in which a detachment 
of my Fleet under the command of Rear Admiral Lord Nelson attacked, and almost 
totally destroyed a superior force of the enemy, strengthened by every advantage of situa- 
tion. By this great and brilliant Victory, an enterprise of which the Injustice, Perfidy, 
and Extravagance had fixed the attention of the world, and which was peculiarly directed 
against some of the most valuable interests of the British Empire, has, in the first instance, 
been turned to the confusion of its authors; and the blow thus given to the power and 
influence of France has afforded’ an opening which, if improved by suitable exertions on 
the part of other powers, may lead to the general deliverance of Europe. ...’ 

Op the 22d of November a message was brought down to the House expressive of 
the Sovereign’s wish to reward the noble Admiral: ‘ His Majesty having taken into his 
consideration the signal, and meritorious services performed by Rear Admiral Lord Nelson, 
in the memorable and decisive victory obtained over a superior French fleet off the mouth 
of the Nile, not only highly honourable to himself, but eminently beneficial to these king- 
doms; and his Majesty being desirous to confer upon him some considerable and last- 
ing mark of his Royal favour, in testimony of his approbation of his great services, recom- 
mends it to his faithful Commons, to consider of the means of enabling his Majesty to 
extend and secure an Annuity of 2,000/. per annum to Rear Admiral Lord Nelson, and 
the two next heirs male on whom the title of Baron Nelson of the * Nile and Burnham 


~ It is a singular circumstance, that the letters in the name of Horatio Netson, should make the following 
anagram, Honor Est A NiLo. 
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Thorpe in the county of Norfolk shall descend, in such manner as shall be most advan- 
tageous to their interests.’ This was followed by a * grant of Arms expressive of the great 
achievements of the noble Admiral, ‘and of the honours which he had received from the 
Sublime Porte: The appropriate motto to which is said to have been selected by his own 
Sovereign, Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

The thanks of both houses of the British Parliament and of the Parliament of Ireland 
were unanimously voted. Gold medals, similar to those which had been given by the King 
for the other great naval Actions in the war, were by his Majesty ordered to be presented 
by Lord Spencer to Admiral Nelson and to the Captains who served under his orders: the 
first Lieutenants of the ships engaged were distinguished by promotion, and the senior 
Marine Officer in the Squadron was recommended to H. R. H. the Commander in Chief, 
that he might have a step in brevet rank conferred upon him; which was granted. 

Lord Minto, late Sir G. Elliot, Viceroy of Corsica, whose friendship for the noble Admiral 
has been frequently mentioned; in his.speech, Nov. 21, 1798, on the motion for the thanks 
of the House which had been made by Earl Spencer, and was supported by the Duke of 
Clarence, thus spoke the general sense of both houses of parliament and of the whole na- 
tion. ‘1’ should not intrude on your Lordships if it were possible to content myself with a 
silent vote on this occasion; but I shall no doubt be excused, if a participation in the general 
exultation and enthusiasm excited by this extraordinary Action, ‘enhanced I confess by a 
warm affection for the man, urges me to add my voice however feeble to that of the House; 
and I feel no shame in seeking, perhaps, by these means to gratify what will be thought 
the justifiable pride of such a friendship, especially when I can do so in unison with the 
acclamations of his Country, or rather with the full chorus of all Europe and of the whole 
world. It is, however, by no means my intention to enlarge on this vast and fertile sub- 
ject... Neither my powers, which are inadequate to much smaller tasks, nor the powers of 
the most eloquent men of this or of any other age or country, are such as to exalt by any 
possible flight of language, of imagination, or even numbers, this more than Epic Action. 
In truth whoever would reach the height of this sublime subject, for such it is, would per- 
haps do well to abide by those few, short words contained in that simple, modest, dignified 
and above all pious account which we possess under the hand of Lord Nelson himself. 
On this point I cannot refrain, and I am sure the House will go along with me, from con- 
trasting the fervent dnd sincere piety of our christian Conqueror, with the despicable and 
profane hypocrisy with which these French atheists, actuated as they will say by policy, 
but as I suspect by fear, were at that very moment pretending to worship Mahomet. Of 
the action itself I would only say, that as it has done more to exalt the reputation of our 
Country, and added more to the antient and already accumulated stock of British naval 


x See Appendix, N° 4, y From the Nelson Papers. 
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glory; so it has contributed more essentially to the solid interests and security of this Empire, 
as well as to the salvation of the rest of the world, than perhaps any other single event. 
recorded in history. Were I to indulge myself on tlie details of this memorable day, and 
in tracing all its beneficial consequences, I should quickly be drawn out of my own depth 
and beyond the limits of your Lordships’ time. I refrain therefore, content with having 
used the opportunity of rendering to this great man and signal event, the homage at least 
of an ardent and humble affection. I will indeed trust that the sentiments I profess towards 
my extraordinary friend will not be deemed entirely of a private nature, and may be ad- 
mitted into somewhat of a higher class; since they were excited by a dayly and hourly 
contemplation, for a considerable period of time, of the most unremittin g exertions of Zeal, 
Ability, Application and Courage in the service of his Country: Not on one occasion but 
on all, not in one branch of service but in all; in a long course of naval vigilance and per- 
severance, in battles at sea, in sieges on shore.—That friendship, I say, is somewhat more 
than private, which was not indeed created, for it had an earlier date ; but which was raised 
in my breast to the highest pitch of admiration and devotion by those exploits, which it is 
the singular felicity of my life to have witnessed with my own eyes on the ever-memorable 
St. Valentine’s day; I mean on the 14th of February, when the Spanish fleet was defeated 
off Cadiz by the great and immortal St. Vincent. It was on that day my illustrious friend 
performed those prodigies’ of Valour and Conduct never equalled, I believe, before in the 
history of war, nor ever to be surpassed, if it be not, indeed, by this very Batile of Aboukir: 
For it is the peculiar privilege of my friend, that, from the beginning of his life, there have 
been few of his actions which could be surpassed, unless it were by some other action of 
his own. 

‘ There is one other point of Excellence to which I must say a single word, because I 
am, perhaps, the man in the world who has had the best opportunity of being acquainted 
with it. ‘The world knows that Lord Nelson can fight the battles of his Country; but a 
constant and confidential correspondence with this great man, for a considerable portion 
of time, has taught me, that he is not less capable of providing for its political interests 
and honour in occasions of great delicacy and embarrassment. In that new capacity I 
have witnessed a degree of Ability, Judgment, Temper and Conciliation, not always allied 
to the sort of spirit which without an instant’s hesitation can attack on one day the Spanish 
Line with his single ship, and, on another, a superior French Fleet moored and fortified 
within the islands and shoals of an unknown bay. What can I add to these two short 
facts? they are themselves a volume of praise, and must leave behind them all the common 
and vulgar forms of panegyric. It is enough for me to declare my hearty concurrence 
with this vote.’ 


The next most gratifying reward which a Nelson could receive, was the suffrage of : 


sy 
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other great men in his own profession. Admiral Lord Howe, on the 3d of October, de- 
‘servedly took the lead: ‘ Though conscious, Sir,’ wrote that veteran seaman, ‘ how many 
letters of congratulation you are likely to receive by the same conveyance, on the subject 
of your despatehes by Captain Capel, I trust you will forgive the additional trouble of my 
compliments on this singular occasion: Not less memorable for the Skill, than cqol J udg- 
ment testified under considerable disadvantages in the superior force and situation of 
the Enemy.’—‘ With what pleasure,’ said Admiral Goodall, * do I congratulate you, my 
dear Nelson, on your glorious victory. I know not where to place the preference in my 
praises; whether in the boldness of the attempt, or in the skill with which it was con- 
ducted, unrivalled in our Annals. I had often been obliged to stand in the breach against 
the senseless criticisms of the noble and ignoble of this Country; you know them to be 
governed by the tide of swoln and immediate success. How often have I been questioned, ° 
What is your favourite Hero about? the French Fleet has passed under his nose, &c. &c. To 
all which I uniformly answered, ‘ I know him well; if Fortune has not crowned his labour 
and anxiety in the event, yet something capital will be done. I know him and most of his 
gallant Companions who are to support him in the day of battle. You will not hear from 
him until he has thundered in the Storm and directed the whirlwind that will overwhelm 
the enemy.’ My opinion has been entirely confirmed: Your gallantry, my dear Friend, 
has silenced both jealousy and censure, and raised a name which will exist in futurity as 
long as history, or monumental tablets are preserved.’ 

Another letter, from tle venerable Edmund Nelson to the Rev. Bryan Abbot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burnham Thorpe, though it has repeatedly been before the public, cannot 
have lost all the interest which it originally possessed. ‘ My great and good Son went into 
the world without fortune, but with a heart replete with every moral and religious virtue: 
these have been his Compass to steer by, and it has pleased God to be his shield in the 
day of battle, and to give success to his wishes to be of use to his Country, which seems 
sensible of his services. But should he ever meet with ingratitude, his scars would plead 
his cause; for at the Siege of Bastia he lost an eye, at Teneriffe an arm, on the memorable 
14th of February he received a severe blow on his body which he still feels, and now a 
wound on the head. After all this, you will believe that his bloom of countenance must 
be faded; but the spirit beareth up as yet as vigorous as ever. On the 29th of September 
he completed his fortieth year, chearful, generous, and good; fearing no evil, because he 
has done none; an honour to my grey hairs which with every mark of old age increase 
fast upon me.’ 

When mentioning this excellent Parent of the illustrious Nelson, the disinterested con- 
duct of his late elder son Maurice, claims remembrance as displaying a greatness of 
mind which must ever honour his memory. In writing to Lady Nelson, whilst the entail 
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of his brother’s honours was under the consideration of Government, Maurice declared 
that his brother William should have the preference: .It will be my wish and request to the 
Admiral, added this generous and noble relative, not to put my name in the Patent. I move 
in too humble a sphere to think of such a thing. —The Lord Mayor, Anderson, on the 19th of 
October, transmitted to the Admiral the congratulations and vote of thanks of the Common 
Council for the sword of the French Admiral Blanquet, which had been deposited in the 
chamber of the Guildhall of the city of London; as also the thanks of that honourable 
Court to the Captains, officers, and seamen of the squadron, who, under the command of 
Admiral Nelson, had manifested tothe world an additional instance of the superior disci- 
pline and irresistible bravery of’ British séamen. A Sword of the value of two hundred 
guineas was also voted to Lord Nelson, and the freedom of the city to Sir Edward Berry. 
- The East India Company unanimously ordered a grant of 10,0001. The Turkey Com- 
pany, a present* of Plate of great value. The city of Liverpool voted the freedom of that 
borough, and town, as the only mark of respect which amidst the honours so deservedly 
bestowed by the King, and the applauses and acclamations of the whole body of the 
People, and the surrounding world, it was in their power with propriety to present; and 
the Mayor of Liverpool, Leyland, was also instructed to request, ‘' That the noble Admiral 
would please to make kndwn to the several Captains and other officers, and seamen of his 
squadron, the very grateful sense which the Corporate Body of Liverpool, as representing 
the second Seaport in the Kingdom, entertains of the heroic’ Valour, the exemplary Dis- 
cipline, and the great and enterprising spirit of the British Seamen which shone forth upon 
the late wonderful and unrivalled Victory,’ 

Amidst the liberal subscriptions by a Committee at Lloyd’s for the relief of the widows 
and children of all those brave men, who, in obtaining the late Victory, had given their lives 
for their Country, the munificence of an individual was very remarkable: Mr. Alexander 
Davison, whose early friendship for Nelson has been already mentioned, on being ap- 
pointed sole Prize Agent for the ships that had been captured, at the battle of the Nile, 
immediately ordered medals* to be struck in gold, silver, gilt metal, and copper, at an ex- 
pence of near 2,000/. The first, in gold, were presented to.every Captain; the second in 
silver, to every lieutenant and warrant officer; the third, in gilt metal, to every petty officer; 
and the fourth, in copper, to every individual Seaman and Marine serving on board dur- 
ing the Action. 

Nor was the praise that was due to Lord St. Vincent for his selection of Sir Horatio 


= For a list of Presents made soon after the ‘bali: of Aboukir to Lord Nelson, see Appendix, Ne 5. 
@ Many of these Medals were afterwards found by the Russian sailors scattered over the island of Tenedos, in 
1807; owing to the explosion that took place on board the Ajax, when that ship was burnt in the roads of °* 
Tenedos. _ 
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and his squadron, forgotten amidst the general exultation at the victory... Earl Spencer in 
writing to that Commander in Chief, Oct. 9, 1798, said, ‘ After having had a week to 
- reflect on the event of the Engagement on the coast of Egypt, and all the various most 
important consequences which will ensue if proper use is made of it; I cannot help once 
more congratulating your Lordship on the subject, and repeating how strongly impressed 
I feel with the great share which your very judicious selection of the Ships and Captains 
who composed that Squadron, has had in insuring to us so brilliant and decisive a result.’ 
Mr. Nepean in a letter to Lord St. Vincent, on the same day, added, ‘ The enclosed is a 
notification of Nelson’s Peerage. I would give a great deal were it possible for me to be 
present at your first meeting. You will hardly be questioned now upon the propriety of 
your choice.’ 

Such being the state of exultation at home, and the liberal spirit which his Country 
displayed on this memorable occasion; our attention is now again directed to the noble 
Admiral himself and his brave followers in the Mediterranean. The reception which he 
had met with from all ranks at Naples, had weakened, if not entirely subdued the strong 
aversion which he felt from remaining long in that enchanting city. Overcome with 
fatigue and harassed by the importance and variety of duty that was intrusted to him, he 
too much felt the value of his friend the English Minister; and being constantly at his 
house enjoyed a delightful, but dangerous relaxation in the extraordinary talents and cap- 
tivating flatteries of Emma, Lady Hamilton. On the 4th of October, in writing to Earl St. 
Vincent, he described the state of N aples towards the close of 1798, and evidently shewed 
a growing partiality for the Queen’s opinions; which possessed a violent and vindictive 
spirit that had not been duly appreciated by his unsuspicious and loyal integrity: who saw 
only an insulted woman, and the daughter of the great Theresa. ‘ My dear Lord: I cannot, 
am not able to tell you the quantity I have to communicate. This Country by its system 
_of procrastination will ruin itself: the Queen sees it and thinks as we do. The ministry, 


except Acton, are for putting the evil day off, when it will come with destruction. War 


at this moment can alone save these kingdoms. I am decidedly in opposition to Gallo, 
General Mack is hourly expected here from Vienna to command the Neapolitan army: 


Acton says they are ready to march. I have scolded, anger is necessary; you will not 
believe I have said or done any thing, without the approbation of Sir William Hamilton. 
His Ixcellency is too good to them, and the strong language of an English Admiral telling 
them plain truths of their miserable system, may do good. Ball sails, if possible, to- 
morrow with 'l'erpsichore and Citoyenne. Murray, who gives us every thing he has, very 
handsomely goes off Malta with him for a few days. Vanguard I hope will be next, with 
Audacious, &c. Our wants are great, our means few. I need not tell you we cannot get 


much from this small arsenal, but they give us all they have. Culloden is getting forward, 
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Troubridge is indefatigable; none but him could have saved poor Culloden. We all dine 
this day with the King on board a ship; he is very attentive. I have been with the Queen, 
she is truly a daughter of Maria Theresa. I am writing opposite Lady Hamilton, there- 
fore you will not be surprised at the glorious jumble of this letter. Were your Lordship 
in my place, I much doubt if you could write so well; our hearts and our hands must be 
all in a flutter: Naples is a dangerous place, and we must keep clear of it.’ 

In another letter, to Lady Nelson from Naples, dated Oct. 1—6, the noble Admiral thus 
described the feelings of his affectionate and too grateful heart: ‘ Our time here is actively 
employed; and between business and what is called pleasure’I am not my own master 
for five minutes. The continued kind attention of Sir William and Lady Hamilton must 
ever make you and I love them, and they are deserving the love and admiration of all the 
world. ‘The Grand Seignior has ordered me a valuable diamond; if it were worth a mil- 
lion, my pleasure would be to see it in your possession. My pride is being your husband, 
the Son of my dear Father, and in having Sir William and Lady Hamilton for my friends. 
While these approve of my conduct, I shall not feel or regard the envy of thousands. 
Could I, my dearest Fanny, tell you half the honours which are shewn me here, not a ream 
of paper would hold it. On my birth-day, eighty people dined at Sir William Hamilton’s; 
one thousand seven hundred and forty came to a ball, where eight hundred supped. A 
rostral column is erected under a magnificent canopy, never, Lady H. says, to come down 
‘while they remain at Naples. A little circumstance has also happened which does honour 
to the King of Naples, and is not unpleasant to me. I went to view the magnificent ma- 
nufactory of china. After admiring all the fine things sufficient to seduce the money from 
my pocket, I came to some busts in china of all the Royal Family: these I immediately 
ordered, and, when I wanted to pay for them, J was informed that the King had directed 
whatever I chose should be delivered free of all costs: it was handsome in the King.’ 

Mr. Spencer Smith, in his second despatch from Constantinople to the Admiral, dated 
September 11, 1798, gave a more detailed account than what he had done in his preceding 
letter, of the measures which the Sublime Porte had taken to remunerate and honour 
Lord Nelson.—‘ The effect of the confirmation of your brilliant Victory upon the public 
here, was every thing that could be expected or desired by the friends of the good cause; 
and upon the Government such as you yourself, Sir, could not but fecl gratified to wit- 
ness. I have now the pleasing task of making known to you the munificent demonstra- 
tions of gratitude on the part of this Court. 

‘ On the 8th instant I had a conference in form with his Excellency the Reis Effendi. 
I opened it by the presentation of an accurate Turkish translation of your despatches 
from Rhodes, both of your letter and statement of the battle of the Nile for the use of the 
Grand Seignior, which was not only perused but devoured: any additional details would 
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be here extremcly acceptable. The interesting conversation which naturally ensued on. 
this topic, was interrupted by the entry of a messenger from the imperial presence with a 
sealed bundle, which the Reis Effendi immediately opened before the assembly with infi- 
nite vencration; when it was found to contain a rescri pt, under his Highness’s own hand, 
ordering the ministry te deliver certain presents, both to the victorious British Admiral, 
and to the King’s Representative here, and to accompany the same by a letter from the 
Caimakam Pasha to the one and by a ministerial memorial from the Reis Effendi to the 
other; in which his own gracious expressions of sensibility and esteem were to be copied. 
The first and chief article of the presents for you was a diamond Aigrette, called by the 
Turks Chelengk, of considerable intrinsic value, approaching 18,000 dollars; but of infi- 
nitely more ideal worth, as being not only the most honourable badge of military glory 
that a Turkish conqueror could receive from his Sovereign; but, moreover, from the one 
in question being a part of the imperial insignia worn by the Ottoman Monarchs, and taken 
from one of the royal turbans. Still the Sovereign’s present upon such an occasion would 
not be complete, according to the etiquette of this Court, without the addition of the next 
article, which is a dignified Pelisse of sables of a prime quality, valued at 5,000 dollars. 
Last in order, though not least in value, came the token of his Highness’s humane remem~ 
brance of our gallant countrymen, who bled upon a day when so much was achieved to- 
wards the deliverance of his Empire: I allude to a purse of 2000 sequins, to be distri- 
buted amongst the wounded of the crews under your command. I was moreover informed, 
that to enhance the distinction intended you by thése presents, it was resolved to send 
them with the Caimakam’s letter, in the hands of a special commissioner on board a sloop 
of war, to whom I was requested to attach an officer of our legation. 

In presenting the translation of your letter from Rhodes, I suggested that the governor 
of Syria should lay an embargo upon all vessels capable of being converted into trans- 
ports, fireships, and bomb or gun-boats: this plan of mine was in a manner immediately 
adopted. The cooperation of the Russian force, which I had also suggested, was adjourned 
to a conference appointed to be held on this day; whireat, besides the Russian Envoy 
Mr. Tamara and myself, Vice Admiral Ouchakof who had just then anchored was invited 
to assist; and it was rendered still more complete by the attendance of the Ottoman 
port Admiral, and sundry Ministers of the naval and military departments of the empire. 
Before this assembly, 1 enforced my preceding ideas in every possible manner, under the 
sanction of your name, much to the inward satisfaction of our friends the Turks; who, 
moreover, supported my wishes by example: having in the forty-eight hours which had 
elapsed, actually armed and moored a dozen sail of the flotilla under the windows of our 
conference pavilion. The Vice Admiral was as liberal of general offers, as he was parsi- 


monious of his force. findine abundance of reasons asoninet ite emnlauvment anan anu cas 
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vice, but that-in'‘the neighbourhood; which convinced me it had been the chief object of 
their promptitude.’ 

Captain Hood. in a letter from off Alexandria to Mr. Smith at Constantinople, dated 
September 20, 1798, took some notice of the effect which the Batile of the Nile had 
produced on the French army. ‘ Some days ago Admiral Ganteaumce set off for Cairo, 
as they say, to consult Gencral Buonaparte. Their transports are getting provided with 
two months provisions. We have been told the army at Cairo mutinied on hearing of the 
defeat of their fleet; that Buonaparte assembled his officers and men, and told them he 
had been allowed to choose his troops, which were the bravest in France, and that they 
ought not now to be alarmed, but to put confidence in him; in six months they should 
be again in France. How he is to manage this I am at a loss to discover, unless he in- 
tends to risk an action with the ships that are now at Alexandria : and after his sup- 
posed disabling of the British squadron, to move his troops to Corfu, or the Adriatic: 
this we must guard against. If they once begin to retreat, and the army of D’Jczzar Bey 
can be put forward in time, they will be most effectually able to harass them. T’rom 
Captain Hope I am given to understand that D’Jezzar Bey is assembling a large body of 
men with the greatest activity to attack the French,,and that he has issued his com- 
mands to all the Beys and Chiefs of the Arabs and others, who can in any manner annoy 
the enemy, to harass them until he is ready. He has sent several times to Constantinople, 
being doubtful whether they are not playing a double game with him; but he says in any 
case his army shall march, whether on his own ground or that of the Porte, to drive the 
common enemy out of Egypt. I plainly perceive we have infinite management to make 
use of, to cultivate and increase a good understanding between all parties, and must by 
steady and persevering measures bring forward these people to the main object. They 
put great faith in the British Nation: our actions, indeed, speak more than all the rhetoric 
in the world.’—In a private Ictter from off Alexandria, dated September 27, addressed to 
Admiral Nelson, Captain Hood gave a further account of the state of the French. * I most 
heartily congratulate you on the favourable prospect now before us of destroying those 
miscreants of the earth. ‘The Turks I find are putting some of them into the gallies already, 
and even their consuls into the common jail; many heads have fallen, and more are cx- 
pectcd to follow: they had all been dipping in French gold, and a wonderful deal of vil- 
lany has been discovered. Buonaparte has his army at present very much divided: he is 
now trying to buy over the Abyssinians and to get a port low down in the Red Sea. 
Many of his Generals are dissatisfied with his conduct. Be assured we shall be happy to 
extend our endeavours to the utmost of your wishes, nor will there be any such word as 
Difficulty. Hallowell and myself beg we may stay until a change in this business takes 
place. Our ships are in a perfect state for it and do not want to be relieved,’ 
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The following note from the Russian Emperor Paul to the noble Admiral, written in 
French, is dated Petersburgh, October 8, 1798. ‘ Vice Admiral Nelson: Considering the 
causc of my Allies as my own, I am unable to express the pleasure which your success 
has afforded me. The complete victory which you have gained over the Common Enemy, 
and the destruction of the French Fleet, are assuredly sufficient titles to draw on you the 
suffrages of that part of Europe which still retains ils reason. In order to give you a 
marked acknowledgment of the justice rendered by me to your military talents, I have 
sent you a box, with my portrait, enriched with diamonds; and I beg that you would 
feel assured of my high regard, and I pray God that he may keep you under his holy 
and gracious protection. Pavt.’ 

The Russian Admiral Ouchakof to Lord Nelson, dated Dardanelles, +2 September, 1798. 

‘ Most esteemed Admiral: In my preceding letter, August 31, I had the honour to 
inform you, that according to the plan agreed on for the combined Russian and Ottoman 
squadrons, ten gun-boats were to be detached to Rhodes convoyed by two Russian and 
two Turkish frigates, there to receive such information: as might be necessary previous to 
proceeding to their ultimate destination at Alexandria: and I therein, moreover, requested 
you to inform me what were your intended operations. Now that I am arrived at this 
anchorage, the gun-boats and frigates before mentioned will be immediately despatched 
to Rhodes, and when arrived at that island will wait for your Excellency’s orders, whether 
it would be necessary to proceed to their place of destination.” —It may here be remarked, 
the above mentioned service was the only exertion made by the Russians in the Egyptian 
war, and that in the most reluctant and inefficient manner. The waiting of this Russian 
and Turkish force at Rhodes for orders from Admiral Nelson at Naples, relative to what 
should pass at Alexandria, is a striking example of their indifference at that important 
crisis io the general interests of Europe. 

‘The manner of opening the war which the Neapolitan Court had at length decided on, 
is given in the following letter from the Sicilian Minister Acton, written in English, to Sir 
William Hamilton, dated Caserta, October 13, 1798.‘ I acquaint you, my dear Sir, by 
the King’s orders, with the resolutions taken last night and this morning, about the oper- 
ations of his Majesty’s army, and must beg of you to present this intelligence to Admiral 
Nelson. It has been determined, that 30,000 men should march as soon as possible 
towards the best positions in the Appenines, in order to cover the kingdom from its threat- 
ened invasion; and that 15,000 men should be ready on our frontiers, to support the first 
army for the garrison of Rome and other places, and to keep the communication open 
and free with this kingdom, if the Romans should happen to forsake their offers of joining 
with us in the expulsion of the French from thcir territories. The intention of sending 
8,000 men at the same time to Leghorn has not as yet appeared prudent, until we hear 
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from the Emperor. I beg of you, my dear Sir, to present to Admiral Nelson these ideas. 
His Sicilian Majesty leaves to the brave Admiral to combine with these operations what 
he may think fit and proper at the moment; and feels with warm gratitude his most kind 
declarations to support the King, his Royal Family, and his two kingdoms. His Majesty 
thinks also that the Admiral’s name and cooperation with the Sicilian arms would prove 
of the most essential weight, and raise the spirit of the, until now, dejected Italians. The 
recovery of Malta, and the drawing the French from Corfu, would be an essential service; 
and according to what Admiral Nelson was so kind as to tell me for his Majesty’s intelli- 
gence, he has already provided for these important objects.’ 

- Respecting the first of these services, an attempt had been already made on Malta by 
Sir James Saumarez as he passed that island with the prizes towards the end of September; 
an account of which was given by him in the following letter to Lord Nelson, dated Orion 
at sea, September 26, 1798. « My dear Admiral: On Sunday we fell in with the Marquis 
de Niza’s squadron off Malta; the day following we were kept in sight of that island by 
light airs and calms, which continued most of Tuesday. On that morning a deputation 
from the principal inhabitants came on board this shi p, to solicit for a supply of arms and 
ammunition; at the same time informing me that the French garrison in the town of la 
Valette were driven to gteat distress, and that they had good grounds to believe the ap- 
pearance of the English squadron would induce them to surrender, if they were sum- 
moned to that purpose. I waited on the Marquis de Niza, who readily concurred in 
sending a flag of truce with the enclosed proposal (dated Sept. 25) to the French General, 
who returned the following concise answer, after three hours deliberation: « You have with- 
out doubt forgotten that they are Frenchmen who are at Malta; le soré de ses habitans ne 
doit pas vous regarder ; quant a votre sommation les Frangois n’entendent pas ce style. Le 
Géneral Commandant en chef les iles de Malte et du Goze. Signe Vaubois.’ 

* Although it has not answered the expectation we had formed, it has convinced us 
they are disposed to hearken to more moderate terms. Their situation is such, that they 
cannot hold many weeks without supplies which they are entirely cut off from. I only 
lamented that it was not in m y power, consistent with my situation, to remain there with 
two or three ships.’ 

Admiral Lord Nelson to Earl St. Vincent, dated Naples, Oct. 13, 1798. 

‘ My dear Lord: The Leander is gone, but with great honour to her Captain and crew. 
General Mack arrived at Caserta on T uesday; on Thursday I went with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton to meet this General at dinner with the King and Queen. Their Ma- 
jesties introduced us to each other with every expression of esteem and regard; the Queen, 
however, could not help saying, General, be to us by land, what my hero, Nelson, has been by 
sea. The Emperor has desired the King of Naples to begin and he will support him. 
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Mack says he shall march in ten days; their Majesties have given him their confidence, 
and I fecl I am in full possession of it. This evening I shall have in writing the result of 
last night’s Session as the Queen calls it, not a Council, for in that case Gallo must have 
been on it; but he is tottering, and the Queen has promised he shall not be the war minis- 
ter. Acton was going down, but we have set him up again. Lady Hamilton is an angel, 
she has honoured me by being my ambassadress to the Queen; therefore she has my im- 
plicit confidence, and is worthy of it." You, my dear Lord and Friend, make great allow- 
ances for my defects; my intentions are good, I vouch for no more.-—Your Admirals 
must be mad. Parker might have a right to speak, Orde could have none; if the first was 
not to go on the service, I had just as much right as Orde. I thank God on your account 
that your expectations have not been disappointed in me. We sail on Monday morning. 
When at sea I shall detach Audacious and Goliath to join my dear friend Ball off Malta, 
to whom I shall intrust the blockade. The government here are very sanguine about 
Malta, expecting to get hold of it ina short time. I am not so sanguine: the French have 
bread and water. I shall send to the French Commanders a proper letter, offering my 
mediation with the injured and plundered Maltese; but should the French ships escape, 
in that case I shall not trouble myself either with their capitulation, or in obtaining mercy 
for the deluded people who have joined them. If the French get thirteen more ships 
into the Mediterranean, you will take care of me; and I will fight them the moment I can 
get at them, and I trust to the blessing of God whom I praise and adore for all his mer- 
cies. May Heaven bless you. I cannot write a stiff, formal, public letter, you must make 
it as it should be. I feel you are my friend and my heart yearns to you.’ 

- The secret intentions of the French at this time against Naples, and the desperate state 
of Sardinia, were described by Mr. Jackson in a letter to the Admiral from Turin. ‘ One 
of the first fruits in the Mediterranean of your most glorious and decisive victory seems to 
have been the insurrection of the Maltese. The last letters from Paris mention the great 
probability of an attack upon the kingdom of Naples: the French have for some time 
past been collecting considerable forces in the Roman states, probably for that purpose. 
No considerable reinforcements have lately arrived from France, and from the most accu- 
rate accounts their effective force now in Italy does not much exceed 50,000 men. . . Ido 
not trouble you with any of the politics of this unhappy country, which rubs on from day 
to day with great and increasing difficulty. His Sardinian Majesty is pushed very hard 
by his gasd Ally the French republic; but he has a strong support in the love and attach- 
ment of his brave subjects, who have no mind to change their government. It is impos- 
sible to say what may be effected by force; certainly things are in such a state that the 
worst may be apprehended. In case of distress his Sardinian Majesty is determined, at 
whatever hazard, not to refuse the rights of humanity to the British fleet. —Respecting 
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Tuscany, Mr.Wyndham informed the Admiral, ‘ That its government. had received official 
promises from the French Directory and their General de Brune, that the neutrality of 
the Grand Duke would be inviolably respected, provided no troops of any of the bellige- 
rent powers should march against Tuscany, or shew any intention to pass through it; in 
which case the French would be constrained, as an act of precaution, to take possession 
of Leghorn, or such parts as they might judge necessary for their security. I have the 
honour,’ added Mr. Wyndham, ‘ to give you this information, in order that you may ab- 
stain, if it be more advantageous, from coming to Leghorn with any of his Majesty’s ships 
of war for the present, to avoid giving the French a pretext which they undoubtedly would 
be glad to lay hold of; and perhaps, in the present state of affairs in Italy, the neutrality 
and quiet of Tuscany is to be wished for, at least for a few weeks longer. I believe for cer- 
tain that the Genoese republic has entered into an agreement with France, obliging itself 
to protect the Frerich commerce from Leghorn to Genoa and Marseilles with a regular and 
constant convoy, on condition of being allowed one half per cent on the value of each 
cargo to Genoa, and two per cent to the ports of France, and nine per cent to Spain,’ 

A sufficient squadron being now ready to accompany the Admiral to Malta, consist- 
ing of the Vanguard, Minotaur, Audacious, Goliath, and Mutine, he prepared to sail from 
Naples;..and in a letter to Earl St. Vincent gave the following account of his taking leave 
of the King: ‘ On Monday the 15th, at eight o’clock, the King and Prince Leopold came 
on board and did me the honour of breakfasting. At ten the squadron weighed anchor, 
at eleven his Majesty left the ship, expressing himself in the most flattering manner towards 
me. The King had all the respect paid him by the squadron that our situation would ad- 
mit of, and which it was not only our duty but so much our inclination to shew him. The 
King having desired my return to Naples in the first week in November, I shall come 
back, after having arranged the blockade of Malta, and endeavour to be useful to the 
movements of their army. In thus acquiescing with the desire of the King of Naples, I 
give up my plan, which was to have gone to Egypt, and attended to the destruction of 
the French shipping in that quarter; but I hope that before Captain Hood quits his sta- 
tion, both the Turkish and Russian squadrons will be on that coast, when all will be right 
I hope, although I own myself not willing to trust any of our allies to do that which we 
could perform ourselves. I have reason for thinking that the strong wish for our squadron 
being on the coast of Naples, is that, in case of any mishap, their Majesties think their 
persons would be much safer under the protection of the British flag than any other. 

‘ October 19th. My letter on the subject of our dear friend 'Troubridge, which was lost 
with many others in the Leander, was to authorise you to add a paragraph to my public 
letter, if you thought it more to the advantage of Troubridge; for I thought it better to 
make no mention of his disaster. I consider Captain Troubridge’s conduct as fully entitled 
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to praise as any one officer in the squadron, and as highly deserving reward. He commanded 
a division equally wtth Sir James Saumarez, by my order dated in June; and I should Seel dis- 
tressed if any honour which is granted to one be not granted to the other. This part of my let- 
ter I wish you, my dear Lord, to make use of to Lord Spencer should any difference be 
made. ‘The eminent services of our friend deserve the very highest rewards. I have expe- 
rienced the ability and activity of his mind and body: It was Troubridge who equipped 
the squadron so soon at Syracuse: It was Troubridge who exerted himself for me after the 
action: It was 'Troubridge who saved the Gulloden, when none that I know in the service 
would have attempted it: It is Troubridge whom I have left as myself at Naples, he is as 
a Friend, and as an Officer a Nonpareil.’ 

Off Maita, October 24. In a letter to Lady Nelson he said, ‘ I am just arrived off this 
island. The French are not yet turned out; but I shall do my best in negociating. There 
is no fighting L assure you; if there were, it should be settled before night. Our hearts are 
in the trim, and God is with us, ‘ Of whom then shall we be afraid ?—In writing to Lord 
St. Vincent, Oct. 24, 1798, he added, ‘ ‘This day at noon I joined the Marquis de Niza, 
who very handsomely had shifted his flag from the Principe to the Sebastian in order to 
continue the blockade of Malta, and to permit Colossus to proceed in the execution of 
your orders. As the Marquis is not now wanted here, I have ordered him to Naples to 
refit, and be ready to act as the times may require and his Sovereign may wish. I do 
not like going back from the eastward, but I give up my own opinion for this time, as it 
is impossible to foresee how the new war may turn out. Although I have no fears, yet 
it is good to be on the watch. I have only time to say that I will do my best.’ 

Sir William Hamilton in a letter from Caserta, dated October 26, 1798, furnished his 
noble friend with a detail of the proceedings of the Neapolitan government in preparing 
for the war. ‘ My dear Lord: You will see by the copies of ——’s Letters the evidence of 
what we knew before, the corruption and rascality of the members of the French Directory, 
and the certainty of the present intention of the French republic to ruin and plunder this 
kingdom. J have been with General Acton this morning: he shewed me a letter from 
Mons. Baptiste the Neapolitan charge d’Affaires at Vienna, with a message to him from 
the Baron ‘Thugu in the Emperor's name, advising the King of Naples to act openly 
against the French at Malta, as his Imperial Majesty would certainly support him. ‘This 
takes off all difficulties; but I must do justice to this government by assuring you it was 
determined, before the receipt of this letter, that the Neapolitan army should march for- 
ward with the King at their head; and at the same time they had resolved to declare it 
a war of religion. I received this morning a melancholy letter from Captain T. B. Thomp- 

- son, late of the Leander, with the one enclosed for you. It makes one’s heart bleed for 
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what he and Captain Berry must have suffered; but it is plain they did all that gallant 
officers could possibly accomplish.’ * 
Captain T. B. Thompson to Admiral Sir H. Nelson, dated Trieste, Oct. 13, 1798. 

‘Sir: It is with extreme pain I have to relate to you the capture of his Majesty’s ship 
Leander late under my command, by a French 74 gun ship, after a close action of six 
hours and a half. On the 18th of August last, being within five or six miles of the west 
end of Gozo near the island of Candia, we discovered at day break a large sail in the S. E. 
quarter standing directly for the Leander. We were then becalmed, but the stranger 
bringing up a fine breeze from the southward we soon made him to be a large ship of the 
line. As the Leander was in officers and men upwards of eighty short of complement, 
and had on board a number who were wounded on the Ist, I did not consider myself jus- 
tified in seeking an Action with a ship that appeared of such considerable superiority in 
point of size; I therefore took every means in my power to avoid it. I however soon 
found that our inferiority of sailing made it inevitable; and I therefore with all sail set 
steered the Leander a course which I judged would receive our adversary to the best ad- 
vantage, should he bring us to battle. At eight o’clock the strange ship, still continuing 
to have the good fortune of the wind, had approached us within long random shot, and 
had Neapolitan colours hoisted, which he now changed to Turkish; but this deception 
was of.no avail, as I plainly made him to be French. At nine he had ranged up within 
a half gun shot of our weather quarter: I therefore hauled the Leander up sufficiently to 
bring the broadside to bear, and immediately commenced a vigorous cannonade on him, 
which he instantly returned. The ships continued nearing each other until half past ten, 
keeping up a constant and heavy firing; at that time I perceived the enemy intending to 
run us on board; and the Leander being very much cut up in rigging, sails and yards, I 
was unable, with the light air that blew, to prevent it. He ran us on board on the lar- 
board bow, and continued alongside us for some time. A most spirited and well-directed 
fire, however, from our small party of marines, commanded by the serjeant, on the poop 
and from the quarter-deck, prevented the enemy from taking advantage of his good for- 
tune; and he was repulsed in all his efforts to make an impression on us. ‘The firing from 
the great guns was all this time kept up with the same vigour, and a light breeze giving 
the ship way, I was enabled to sheer clear of the enemy, and soon afterwards had the satis- 
faction to luff under his stern, and passing him within ten yards, distinctly discharged every 
gun from the Leander into him. As from henceforward there was nothing but a continued 
series of heavy firing, within pistol shot, without any wind, and the sea as smooth as glass, 
I feel it unnecessary to give you the detail of the effects of every shot, which must be ob- 
vious from our situation: I shall therefore content myself with assuring you, that a most 
vigorous cannonade was kept up from the Leander without the smallest intermission, until 
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half past three in the afternoon. At that time the enemy having passed our bows with a 
light breeze and brought himself on, our starboard side, we found that our guns there 
were nearly all disabled by the wreck of our own spars, which had all fallen on that side; 
this produced a cessation of our fire, and the enemy took the opportunity to ask us if we 
had surrendered. The Leander was now totally ungovernable, not having any thing stand- 
ing but the shattered remains of the main and fore-mast, and bowsprit, her hull cut to 
pieces, and the decks full of killed and wounded; and perceiving the enemy who had 
only lost his mizen topmast, though greatly shattered, approaching to place himself athwart 
our stern, in this defenceless situation I asked Captain Berry if he thought we could do 
more? He coinciding with me that further resistance was vain and impracticable, and 
indeed all hope of success having for some time vanished, I therefore now directed an 
answer to be given in the affirmative, and the enemy soon afterwards took possession of 
H. M. Ship. 

© J cannot cUnclude this account without assuring you how much advantage his Ma- 
jesty’s service derived, during this action, from the gallantry and activity of Captain Berry 
of the Vanguard. I should also be wanting in justice, if I did not bear testimony to the 
steady bravery of the officers and seamen of the Leander in the hard contest, which, though 
unsuccessful in its Lermination, will still I trust entitle them to che approbation of their — 
Country. The enemy proved to be le Genereux of seventy-four guns, commanded by 
M. Lejoille, chef de division, who had escaped from the action of the first of August, and, 
being the rearmost of the French line, had received little or no share of it; having on 
board 900 men, about 100 of whom we found had been killed in the action, and 188 
wounded. The Leander had 35 killed, and 57 wounded.’—Captain Thompson” was, him- 
self, severely wounded. : 

The blockade of the island of Malta had been intrusted to the vigilance and skill of 
Captain Ball; and is dated by Lord Nelson, in his Memoir, as taking place from the 12th 
of October, 1798. The state of the islands of Malta and Gozo on that day, with an 
account of the revolution that had taken place, is given in an interesting report which was 
sent to his Lordship. The French force in Malta then consisted of about 3000 soldiers and 
sailors, and of 100 Maltese; the only part of the inhabitants who would take up arms for 


+ The Court Martial which afterwards was assembled to examine the conduct of Captain Thompson, his officers, 
and crew, declared, That his gallant and almost unprecedented defence of H. M. late ship the Leander against so 
superior a force as that of le Genereux, was deserving of every praise his Country and the assembled court could 
give; and that his conduct, with that of the officers and men under his command, reflected not only the highest 
honour on himself and them, but on their Country at large. The thanks of the court were also given to Captain 
Berry, who was present on the occasion, for the gallant and active zeal he had manifested. Upon the return of 
Captain Thompson to the shore from the Alexander in which the court martial had been held, he was saluted with 
three cheers by all the ships in harbour at Sheerness. 
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the French. About 10,000 of the Maltese were in arms; they had twenty-three guns on 
the island, of which twelve were mounted; they had also two galleys and four gunboats. 
On Saturday, the.day previous to the insurrection of the Maltese, the French, in addition 
to their usual professions in the gazette, had issued a manifesto declaring that they should 
consider the plate and riches of the churches as sacred, promising neither to take nor 
request any thing: the very next morning, when the churches were opened for public wor- 
ship, they began their plunder. The Maltese, injured and irritated beyond bearing, im- 
mediately flew to revenge themselves. Amongst the French whom they put to death, was 
a general officer who had been very active; with his wife they found a plan for entering all 
the towns in the island, murdering the strongest and richest of the inhabitants and taking 
possession of the best houses. They also found a paper in which the various classes of 
the people were assigned different employments; sixty Maltese had been destined to bury 
the dead. About eight days previous to this event there had been an action between the 
French and Maltese, in which the former had lost 800 men, the latter had onl y five killed 
and five wounded: it lasted between three and four hours. In the sortie above 50 of the 
French threw down their arms, and begged to join the Maltese; but they were fired on 
indiscriminately with the others. The Maltese beheaded all the bodies of the French 
which they could find, on the spot, and carried their heads about the island with parsnips 
in their teeth, as the French had given out that they had no provisions at Malta but 
parsnips. 

On the 15th of October, 1798, after receiving the King and Prince Leopold at break- 
fast on board the Vanguard, Lord Nelson had sailed from Na ples to reinforce the blockade 
of Malta; and on the 24th had joined Captain Ball and the Marquis de Niza. The Mar- 
quis had written to his Lordship on the 22d, and had requested that he might be considered 
in the situation of an Admiral commanding an English squadron; and might then regard 
those officers ofa rank inferior to himself as being under his orders, when they were not under 
the immediate eye of their own Chief. «Ido not,’ added the Marquis, ‘ desire to have the 


power to direct them in the smallest degree contrary to any commands they may receiy 


e 
from you, 


or from any officer who is my senior; I merely wish that they should have the 
same deference for me, that they would shew to any officer of my rank who has 
of serving under you. It is-not any personal consideration which has urged me to represent 
this; but it is my duty to preserve the honour of my nation, as well as that of my military 
rank, and especially the good of the service and the support of discipline.’—On the 24th, 
Admiral Nelson returned the following excellent reply. 


the honour 


‘ My Lord: I am honoured with 
your Excellency’s letter this evening; and in my public situation I have the honour to 


acquaint you, That I consider your Excellency as an Officer under my command, and 
standing precisely in the same situation as an English Rear Admiral junior to me; which 
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is having no power or authbrity to give the smallest order to any-ship or vessel, but those 
1 may think right to place, by order, under your command’—The: next morning the 
Marquis sailed for Naples. 

On the 28th of October, 1798, the Commandant of the French troops in the castle 
of Gozo signed the capitulation which Nelson had approved. Captain Ball immediately 
directed Captain Creswell of the marines to take possession, when H. B. M. colours were 
hoisted. The next day the place was delivered up in form to the deputies of the island, 
his Sicilian Majesty’s colours were hoisted and he acknowledged the lawful Sovereign. 
The island of Gozo contained 16,000 inhabitants;. in the castle were found 3,200 sacks of 
corn, one eighteen-pounder, two twelve-pounders, four six-pounders, fifty barrels of pow- 
der and a quantity of other ammunition. Lord Nelson, in consequence of his promise 
to the King to return to Naples during the first. week in November, sailed from Malta 
on the 30th of October at night, leaving its blockade to Captain Ball with the Alexander, 
Goliath, Audacious, Terpsichore, and Incendiary fireship. It was the Admiral’s wish on 
leaving Malta, as he informed Mr. Spencer Smith, to go with two sail of.the. line and two 
sloops to Egypt: ‘ But I could not,’ he adds, ‘ refuse the King, especially as my orders are 
to protect the kingdom of the Two Sicilies; however I hope soon to be able to make my 
appearance off Zante, Corfu, &c. I send you’a proclamation I have written relative to 
those islands. The Porte ought to be aware of the great danger at a future day of allow- 
ing the Russians to get footing at Corfu. My whole heart is in Egypt, for I long to.see the 
destruction of Buonaparte and his boasted armament.’—The correct knowledge which the 
Admiral expressed in this lettcr respecting the political impoftance of the Seven Islands, 
and chiefly of Corfu, he had derived from a valuable correspondence with H. B. M. 
Consul General of those islands, &c. Spiridion Foresti. These islands lie contiguous to the 
coasts of Albania and the Morea, and extend. from north to south to the distance of about 
300 miles; they consist of Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, and 
Cerigo. They were taken from the Venetians by the French in 1797; in the month of 
March, 1799, they were retaken from the French by the combined Russian and Turkish 
squadrons, and were made a republic during the following year, 1800, in the month of 
March, by virtue of a treaty between those two powers. Corfu, which is the key of the 
Adriatic, commands the commerce of the Levant; and the Seven Islands serve as so many 
outposts to watch the fluctuating proceedings of the Turkish government. 

On the 6th of November, 1798, Captain Troubridge in writing from Naples to the Ad- 
miral, said, « I told the Marquis and squad of the taking of Gozo; he replied, I could have 


© On the first of November, 1798, the Freedom of the Drapers Company, as a mark of their high and grateful 
sense of Lord Nelson’s important services, particularly on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of August, was voted to the noble 
Admiral, which was followed by innumerable other marks of civié respect. 
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done that any day, but it was of no moment—Malta was the thing. I bowed, and we parted. 
He has ordered his ships to get ready with all possible despatch; some are doing it, and 
some are thinking about it. The weather is so bad we can do but little. I think they are 
cheating us about the wine, but that is nothing new here; for between ourselves for a car- 
line I could buy all the Generals in the place, from Pignatelli downwards. 1 long much 
to see you. God send I may never behold this degenerated place again; every man here 
is our bitter enemy. Are any stores to be received for Hood, &c. in case of our not suc- 
ceeding at Corfu? I take the liberty of -Mentioning this, as I could by a'rope run to the 
Aliance, haul my boats-backwards and forwards with light loads, and employ the boats on 
more material work awhen the wind ceases. Nov.7. Capiain Louis has begged of me to 
stop proceedings respecting his men (who had been guilty of drunkenness and neglect of 
duty) until he hears from you: he tells me he is sure, from their particular good conduct 
since, that their contrition is sincere.’—In consequence of this application from the gallant 
Captain of the Minotaur, Lord Nelson sent him the following private letter, with an official 
one enclosed. ‘ I have endeavoured to write such a letter as I wish to be placed in public 
and read to your ship’s company. Believe me I shall never forget your support. A friend 
in need is a friend indeed: never was it better applied than to the Minotaur. I have writ- 
ten to Troubridge to stop the court-martial according to your request.’ 
; Aimiral Lord Nelson, K. B. to Captain Louis. 1798. 

s Sir: I have this moment received your letter enclosing a petition from the ship’s 
company of thé’ Minotaur. In the common course of service I ought not to pay atten- 
tion. either to the petition of your ship’s company, or to your kind interference in their 
behalf. I am glad, however, that the prisoners have not presumed to say a syllable on 
their conduct, which merits the yard arm. But, Sir, I can never forget your noble and 
effectual support to my flag on the most glorious first of August; and in remembrance of 
the gallant conduct of the Minotaur’s ship’s company, in obedience to your orders, I do, 
from these considerations alone, permit you to withdraw your letter for a court-martial on 
the prisoners.’ 3 

His Royal Highness Admiral the Duke of Clarence to Lord Nelson. 

‘ My dear Lord: On Captain Capel’s arrival with the news of your glorious victory, I 
was both astonished and hurt at not receiving a line from my old friend. But being now 
assured that you had written by the Leander, I take up my pen to congratulate you on 
your victory, of which no one thinks more highly than I do. My real friendship for you 
and my love for the navy would not allow me to be silent in the House of Lords, and I 
hope I said what I ought; at least it was what I felt. Lord Minto’s speech was elegant, 
judicious and well turned. Every body meant well, but were not so able to express it as 
his Lordship. I most highly admire the disposition your Lordship made of the King’s 
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ships, and of your determination and instant decision of going down at once to the altack 
of the enemy. I admire and approve exceedingly your Lordship’s having in so public.a 
manner returned thanks to the Almighty, for His gracious assistance afforded to his Ma- 
jesty’s arms: I have frequently been surprised it has not been practised in our fleets 
oftener, and I trust every successful Admiral will in future follow your Lordship’s good 
example. You, my dear Nelson, I hope well know my sentiments respecting the disci- 
pline of the Navy; I need not, therefore, say much relative to that Order you issued, in 
which you ascribed the honourable and meritorious exertions of the Seamen and Marines 
to obedience and good order» for which the King and the Country are to thank the invinci- 
ble and immortal St.Vincent. Having said thus much, I suppose you must be tired; I will 
therefore for the present take my leave. Adieu, my dear Lord, accept my most sincere 
wishes for your health and welfare, and ever believe me your best friend, Wriuram.’¢ 

On the arrival of the Vanguard and Minotaur in Naples bay, they found the Royal 
Family were at Caserta; upon which Lord Nelson repaired thither, and on Nov. 6, 1798, 
being a gala day, he was received by the King’s desire at court; when he presented a me- 
morial from the inhabitants of Malta, as their deputy, and also the colours taken at Gozo, 
Tn the evening he was two hours in conference with the Queen; the result of which interview 
is thus mentioned by him in a letter written the next day to Lord St. Vincent. ‘Iam, I 
fear, drawn into a promise that Naples bay shall] never be left without an English man of 
war. I never intended leaving the coast of Naples without one, but, if ] had, who could 
withstand the request of such a Queen?—Leghorn must be speedily attended to: the Grand 
Duke, I fancy, begins to see fear. I hold still sending Troubridge, with Minotaur, Emerald, 
and Flora cutter to Corfu and those islands; if nothing can be done there, to go to Egypt 
and see and arrange all matters in those ports, either by victualling Hood’s squadron, stay- 
ing himself, or, which I have reason to hope, finding the Turks and Russians willing to 
continue the blockade, to withdraw our ships from that distant coast. Your new expe- 
dition will I doubt not far exceed our most sanguine wishes; for I can say with truth, that 
you do not mind stripping yourself to take care that the service at a distance should, as 
far as human prudence can do, secure success: I am a living example of your goodness in 
that respect, for such a select Band as you gave me never can I fear be equalled; and 
T trust that our Country will not forget that it was principally to you my success has been 
owing. The King goes to the army to-morrow, in three days he hopes to march. His 
Majesty is determined to conquer or die at the head of his army, which is composed of 
30,000 healthy good looking troops.’ 

Earl St. Vincent in sending Lord Nelson the fresh Instructions which he had received 
from the Admiralty Board, dated Oct. 3, 1798, added, ‘ What relates, my dear Admiral, to 


4 From the Nelson papers. 
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cooperation with the armies of the Allied Powers, cannot be in better hands than yours. 
You are as great in the Cabinet as on the Ocean, and your whole conduct fills me with 
admiration and confidence. The thorough knowledge you possess of local circumstances 
and of the disposition of the contracting parties, qualifies you most eminently for the un- 
controuled direction of the naval part; and you have some very able men under your com- 
mand, in whom you well know every degree of confidence is to be placed when you have 
occasion to make detachments. The possession of Minorca would greatly aid the block- 
ade of Toulon when the season will admit of that operation; and in case of success you 
are authorised to take Commodore Duckworth under your command, and employ him 
and the squadron under his orders on that service. The bombs and their tenders may be 
useful at Corfu and Zante. Ata convenient time you will certainly not forget what is due 
to your friends at Genoa. Captain Murray informs me that Captain Foley is in a very 
bad state: should you be of that opinion, I desire he may come away; and perhaps Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton would take their passage with him hither, and go to England. 
IT heartily congratulate you, my dear Lord, on the title the King has been pleased to bestow 
on you, which, as you may see, has come to my knowledge since the commencement of this 
letter. —It may be necessary here to remark, that this letter, written by Earl St. Vincent, 
came from a Naval Officer who in general never suffered any one to act, but from written 
‘orders, by which he was expected implicitly to abide. The principal objects that had 
been recommended in the Instructions from the Admiralty were, 1. The protection of the 
coasts of Sicily, Naples, and the Adriatic; and, in the event of war being renewed in Italy, 
an active cooperation with the Austrian and Neapolitan armies. 2. The cuiting off all 
communication between France and Egypt, that neither supplies nor reinforcements 
could be sent to the army at Alexandria. 3. The blocking up of Malta. 4. The cooperat- 
ing with the Turkish and Russian squadrons, which were to be sent into the Archipelago, 
Aficr explaining the engagements that were likely to be entered into between Great 
Britain and the Ottoman Porte, in the ninth article of a proposed Treaty, and the number 
of ships which Russia had promised to furnish against the common enemy, in consequence 
of a Treaty which she had recently concluded with the Porte; Mr. Secretary Nepean 
added, That the protection of the coasts of Naples and Sicily, and an active cooperation 
with the Austrian and Neapolitan armies were the objects to which a principal part of 
the squadron should be particularly directed.’ 

The service which the second and fourth articles of these Instructions pointed out, had 
been ably performed by Captains Hood and Hallowell, and the officers associated with 
them. Lord Nelson, when writing to his Commander in Chief, Nov. 2, 1798, respecting 
what had been done on the coast of Egypt, had said, ‘ It would appear from Captain 
Hood’s advices from Alexandria, that Buonaparte’s whole force does not exceed 23,000 ; 
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men, many of whom have the dysentery. Murat Bey has 20,000 men above Cairo, and 
Ibrahim Bey has more than that number below Cairo, both on the Syrian side of the Nile. 
Buonaparte has been trying to open a Treaty with the Abyssinians on the one hand, and 
has been preparing the transports at Alexandria on the other; he must soon move from 
Cairo, that is very certain. I long to send ships to Egypt, for I fear to trust business of im- 
portance to any but English.’—The French naval force in the ports of Alexandria on the 
20th of October, commanded by Dumanoir le Pelley, chief of division, had been, certified 
by Captain Hood to be one ship of 64 guns, one of 54, three of 40, four of 36, one of 34, 
and the Salumine, 119 meg, whose number of guns was not known; with four brigs, and 
seven gun vessels and galleys. 

On the Ist of November, 1798, Captain Hood had enclosed the following report from 
Captain Hallowell, dated October 24, to Lord Nelson; and had commended the man- 
ner in which his associate, with his usual zeal and bravery, led the boats to the various 
attacks in person.—‘ Dear Hood: Yesterday afternoon I made an attack on the castle of 
Aboukir with six gun-boats, and our own boats. The cowardice of the Turks is not to be. 
described. I made use of every argument in my power to get them forward. I kept in 
my boat ahead of them to lead them on, sometimes coaxing, and sometimes swearing at 
them for poltroons; but to very little effect. I had six men in each boat, but the Turks 
would not do any thing for them: however I’ would not allow them to fire until they got 
within point blank shot, and by keeping the Turks in conversation and threatening to 
complain to the Captain Pasha of their conduct, I at length got them within reach of the 
enemy’s cannister shot; when the rascals were so frightened I could not keep close in for 
any time. The Captains of their vessels are, if possible, greater cowards than their men. 
In the evening three of the enemy’s gun-boats came out of the lake and anchored close 
under the camp. I could not make the Turkish gun-boats go down to them; and as they 
have no arms of any kind, except their Great Gun, I could not arm my boats. 

October 25, in continuation. ‘ This day I made an attack on the French gun-boats, and 
camp. The Turkish boats having got far to leeward, I could only get four of them up, 
with the Torride. “Our little boat, which throws shells, set fire to the camp three times. 
The army was dispersed in all directions, and in their flight exposed to our grape and 
cannister; but with the assistance of asses they shifted their field pieces continually. On 
our gun-boats ceasing to fire, to let me advance with the ship’s boats to bring off the 
enemy, every sandhill sheltered a party of soldiers, and many of the trees concealed 
French troops who were waiting our approach. As we advanced, an irregular fire of mus- 
quetry was opened from every little eminence and place that afforded the least shelter, and 
I had the mortification to find when I got within twice the boat’s length of the beach, that 
they had hauled both their boats on shore. Troops closing round us in all directions, T 
was obliged to make a stern board with our boats and come out again. I have had very 
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great difficulty in managing some of the Turks; they will do as they please, and sometimes 
my greatest apprehension is that I shall lose some of them by their awkwardness and fear. 
Today whilst I was giving directions to one of them:to anchor, the Captain came forward 
and positively refused to let them bring up; upon which I ordered our people to cut away 
the anchor, when, a scuffle ensuing, one of our seamen received a bad cut with a sabre on 
his shoulder, and, having no arms to defend themselves, they had recourse to their hand- 
spikes, with which they beat one Turk’s brains out; and wounded the Captain, whom I 
left afterwards stretched along the deck with his head tied up. Had I not got on board 
instantly with Hassan, I believe every Turk would have been murdered ; as our launch 
pulled up alongside and the sailors were throwing in cutlasses to assist their shipmates. I 
fear if you take the Turks into the western port you will not get them out again: When 
one man is wounded, or killed, their confusion is so great they cannot be governed ; .and 
if a shell were to burst near them, every man would seek for shelter in any place; and it 
becomes a matter of indifference to them whether they drift on shore, or where they go, as 
long as they get out of the line of fire. One or two of them have lately behaved tolerably 
well, but the rest are of the description I have just given.’ 

During Lord Nelson’s residence with the Neapolitan Court at Caserta, his friendship 
for Sir William and Lady Hamilton, added to his state of ill health, led him to indulge a 
confidence which was fatall y adapted to mislead his affectionate disposition and to warp 
his judgment. In writing to Earl St. Vincent, Nov. 9, 1798, when on the eve of leaving 
Caserta, he thus introduced his new secretary: ‘ I believe Lady Hamilton has written so 
fully, and I will answer so ably, on all subjects, that but little remains for me to say. Your 
commands respecting the Queen were executed with so much propriety, that if I had never 
before had cause for admiration it must then have commenced: Her Ladyship’s and Sir 
William’s inexpressible goodness to me is not to be told by words, and it ought to stimu- 
late me to the noblest actions, and I feel it will. My mind I know is right, but, alas, my 
body is weak. Captain Thompson’s Action reflected great credit bn the Leander.’ 

Lord Nelson to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence. 

‘I know my letter to your Royal Highness, by the Leander, was lost by the unfortu- 
nate capture of that ship, and I trust you will forgive my not writing so much as my in- 
clination in truth prompts me to do; but I find my left hand is fully employed in not only 
the business of the squadron, but also in working for the good cause in this country. The 
army marched Nov. 28d into the Roman state, $2,000 men. Five thousand men em- 
barked yesterday on board my squadron, destined to possess Leghorn if the Grand Duke 
wishes to preserve his dominions from plunder and anarchy. By possessing that port any 
waumber of troops and stores may be pushed in a few days into Tuscany, and if the French 
leave Leghorn on their left they may be cut off. But the great difficulty their Sicilian 
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Majesties feel, is the want of money to continue a war in which they find themselves: en- 
gaged, from the anger of the French to all Monarchs and their determination to plunder 
this fine kingdom of Tuscany; when all Italy will have had the Fraternal Embrace and be 
equally miserable. The King, Queen, Generals Acton and Mack, have all assured me, 
and I am convinced, that this Country cannot, under its present difficulties, carry on the 
war without pecuniary assistance from us; and I hope that the King, who is all goodness, 
will use his influence that assistance in money may be given to save this monarcliy from 
the destruction which otherwise awaits it: and allow me to say, what no English mer- 
chant will deny, that our trade to Italy, under its proper government, is most advanta- 
geous to Great Britain. I hope God will also put it into the heart of the Emperor to assist 
his Father in law and his Brother... .. The wind moderates, and I am going off to try 
and sail. My heart is true to the Good Cause, and I wish to approve myself a faithful 
servant to the best of masters. May God bless your Royal Highness, is the sincere prayer 
of your attached and affectionate Nelson. es 

On the 18th of November, 1798, the Admiral had issued his orders to his squadron at 
Naples, respecting the Neapolitan troops that were to be conveyed to, Leghorn, according 
to an arrangement previously made by General Fortiguerri. The following official notice of 
that expedition was sent to Earl St. Vincent, dated on board the Vanguard, Leghorn roads, 
November 28.‘ My Lord: It having been considered at a Council held at the camp at 
St. Germains, as a proper military measure to take possession of Leghorn, I offered to em- 
bark the troops destined for this service in the squadron under my command (Vanguard, 
Culloden, Minotaur, Alliance, Principe Real, Albuquerque and St. Sebastian) amounting 
to 5,123 men, and sailed from Naples with them on the 22d. It blowing a strong gale 
during that night and the next day, none but the British ships kept me company, with 
which I am arrived here. The Ministers of their Majesties of Great Britain and of the Two 
Sicilies came on board 3, and they thinking that a summons in my name, as well as that of 
the Neapolitan General would be proper, I submitted to their better jadgment.’—The 
troops were afterwards immediately landed, and possession taken of the port and fortress 
of Leghorn. Lord Nelson anchored in the evening, and found five Genoese vessels lying 
in the roads, two of which were armed vessels of 20 guns, the other three were laden 
with corn. The Terpsichore, Captain Gage, anchored between the armed vessels, which 
were taken possession of, and the others were seized by the boats. On the 29th, the day 
after this transaction had taken place, his Excellency Mr. Wyndham in writing to Lord 
Nelson said, ‘ I certainly understood from your Lordship that you had no design of real 
conquest at Leghorn, and that you had no intention of revenging yourself on the French 
for their former robbery of the English: I even understood that you and the General both 
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no-means to force him'from his neutrality. The constant orders I haye to respect the neu- 
trality, have never been varied. . . I am, however, instructed to require of the Grand Duke 
a full indemnification for the losses sustained by the French invasion of Leghorn. The last 
note from Lord Grenville stated that I should make a fresh and positive demand; and, in 
case of a refusal, that orders would be sent out to his Majesty’s commanding officer in the 
Mediterranean, and to me, in consequence. The Grand Duke gave for answer, That he . 
was willing to refer the case to any Sovereign in Europe, the choice of whom he left to 
the King entirely, and his Royal Highness would abide by that decision. I have since had 
no answer whatever. The Grand Duke wrote himself a letter, stating the same, to the King 
in his own hand writing. —On Lord Nelson’s leaving Leghorn, Mr. Wyndham added, 
Nov. 30, from that place, ‘ Since your Lordship’s departure I have been busied in pro- 
moting, as far as I could, the hints which you gave me; and I hope I have ina great degree 
. succeeded, notwithstanding it is by no means an easy task to be interpreter and mediator 
at the same time, with three powers at variance in opinion: Captain Troubridge, the 
auditor of Leghorn, Signor Frulani, and the Neapolitan General, were with me al] toge- 
ther. What you do, I will certainly second; your Lordship’s judgment and prudence 
will decide better than me: I am happy to obey, and particularly one of your very high 
authority, acquired by real and uncommon merit.’ 

Captain Troubridge to Admiral Nelson, dated Culloden, Leghorn roads, Dec. 1, 1798. 

‘ My Lord: As soon as your Lordship was gone, I went on shore and found a general 
hurry and movement. I advised the old General to seize immediately all the French in 
the Mole, or let me do it; but he said his orders were very particular not to make war 

_ with the French. I asked him: whether taking Rome was to be considered as a hostile 
transaction of the King of Naples; if it were, why not act as his King had done? At last 
he agreed, but took two days, and then wanted the whole of the Genoese vessels in ballast 
to be let go. I represented the matter to Mr. Wyndham, as being quite contrary to our 
agreement, and we settled how I should act. I believe the only thing which at last 
brought the General to take any steps, was my telling him the Mole would be destroyed 
by fire, and probably the town; and in the bustle the French, Genoese, &c. might take 
the place from him. ‘This staggered him, and he agreed, as I have told you, to a half mea- 
sure. Dec. 5. I enclose General Naselli’s proclamation. Mr. Wyndham has been with 
the General to press him to put his proclamation in force, which ordered all the crews of 
the French ships, and the vagabonds to depart in two days; four have now elapsed and no 
orders are given, nor any attempt made to force the substance of the proclamation to be 
executed: the true Neapolitan shuffle takes place on all occasions. If the King of Naples 
had good officers I should have no fears, at present I really feel distressed for him. Mack’s 
orders and the letters from the King of Naples are very different. The Grand Duke is 
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perfectly satisfied with what we have done; not so with the Neapolitans. — Wilmot * is very 
active and to be trusted in any service. The moment this port is in safety I shall be off 
and put my orders in execution.’ 

On Lord Nelson’s arrival at Naples, Dec. 5th, from Leghorn, a number of persons 
overwhelmed him with odes and congratulary poems on the battle of the Nile. Amongst 
the rest the English composition of a mendicant Irish priest, M‘Cormick, of the order of 
St. Francis, was presented; which, though possessing little merit, was remarkable for a 
passage that predicted the taking of Rome‘ by the Admiral’s ships. This passage struck 
his Lordship; but he represented to the Friar the impossibility of getting Ships up the 
Tiber to act against Rome. The mendicant replied, I nevertheless see that it will come to 
pass. Lord Nelson ordered his secretary, Mr. Tyson, to give the poor man some dollars 
for his labour and good wishes, and for a time the Friar and his prediction were equally 
forgotten. : ; 

The day after the Admiral’s return, he sent the following account of his intended pro- 
ceedings, and of the Neapolitan army, to Earl St. Vincent—*.My dear Lord: On my way 
back from Leghorn I fell in with the Portuguese squadron, which had got’ to my rendez- 
vous, Porto Ferrajo. The Marquis de Niza deserves credit for his perseverance, but his 
ships cannot do what ours can. My arrangements respecting Corfu and Egypt have from 
necessity been overturned; and a part of my squadron is kept on this coast of ltaly. I 
expect dear Hood every moment from Egypt, his provisions must be very short; he de- 
serves great credit for his perseverance. I received yesterday a private letter from Lord 
Spencer, of October 7, declaring that the first Lieutenants of all the ships engaged would 
be promoted.” I sincerely hope this is not intended to exclude the first Lieutenant of the 
Culloden; for heaven’s sake, for my sake, if it be so, get it altered. Our dear friend 
Troubridge has endured enough, his sufferings were in every respect more than any of us; 
he deserves every reward which a grateful Country can bestow on the most meritorious sea 


officer of his standing in the service. I have felt his worth every hour of my command; 
sod had before written to you my dear Lord on this subject, therefore I place Troubridge 
in your hands. The state of this country is briefly as follows: The Neapolitan army is 
at Rome, Civita Vecchia is taken, but in the Castle of St. Angelo are 500 French troops. 
The French have also 13,000 troops at a strong post in the Roman state, called Castel- 
Jana. General Mack is gone against them with 20,000: the event in my opinion is doubt- 
ful, and on it hangs the immediate fate of Naples. If Mack is defeated, in fourteen days 
this country is lost; for the Emperor has not yet moved his army, and, if the Emperor 

* Captain of H. M.S. Alliance, a young and excellent officer, who was afterwards killed at the siege of Acre. 


Me had previously been several times wounded in the service of his Country. 
‘ See preceding Memoir, Part III. page 4. 
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will not march, Naples has not the power of resisting the French. It was not a case of 
choice, but of necessity, which forced the King of Naples to march out of his kingdom, 
and not wait until the French had collected a force sufficient to drive him, in a week, out 
of his dominions.—It must be acknowledged that the King of Naples, throughout the 
whole of his conduct on this occasion, displayed a spirit which did honour to his cha- 
racter: in personal courage he was by no means wanting. In his manifesto published at 
San Germano, Nov. 22, his Majesty declared, ‘ It is better to die gloriously for God and 
our Country than to live shamefully oppressed.’ On the approach of his army to Rome, 
Championet,*the French General, having placed a strong garrison in the Castle, immedi- 
_ ately retired; “and the King buoyed up with delusive hopes, established his head-quarters 
at the Farnese Palace. 

On the 9th of October, 1798, Lord Spencer in writing to Lord St. Vincent had said, 
‘ The exception of the first Lieutenant of the Culloden was necessary, on account of that 
ship not having got into action from the circumstance of being aground: I am however 
so fully convinced of the merit both of Captain Troubridge and his officers on all occa- 
sions, that I beg you would be so good as to give the first vacancy of Commander that 
arises, to the first Lieutenant of the Culloden.’—The distinction thus made respecting the 
Culloden’s first Lieutenant, was, as Lord St.Vincent himself observed, in promising to pay 
it the earliest attention, a just one; for had Lord Spencer promoted him with the others, 
some future Commander in Chief might have quoted it as a precedent for a bad purpose. 
Yet notwithstanding this, and ail the previous conduct of Earl St. Vincent, Lord Nelson 
had already imbibed, whilst at Naples, the seeds of distrust and suspicion respecting his 
hitherto beloved Commander in Chief: In writing to Lady Nelson from that place, Dec. 11, 
he said, ‘ I have not received a line from England since the first of October. Lord St. 
Vincent is in no hurry to oblige me now: in short I am the envied man, but better that 
than to be the pitied one. Never mind; it is my present intention,to leave this country in 
‘May. The poor Queen has again made me promise not to quit her or her family, until 
brighter prospects appear than do at present. The King is with the army and she is sole 
Regent; she is in fact a great King. Lady Hamilton’s goodness forces me out at noon 
for an hour, What can I say of her’s and Sir William’s attention to me? ‘They are in fact, 
with the exceplion of you and my good Father, the dearest fricnds I have in this world. 
I live as Sir William’s son in the house, and my glory is as dear to them as their own; in 
short I am under such obligations as I can never repay but with my eternal gratitude. 
The improvement made in Josiah (Captain Nisbet) by Lady Hamilton is wonderful; your 
obligations and mine are infinite an that score; not but Josiah’s heart is as good and as 
humane as ever was covered by a human breast. God bless him, I love him dearly with - 
all his roughness.’ 
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Lord Nelson to the Russian Vice Admiral Ouchakof, dated Dec. 12, 1798. 

‘Sir: I have not yet heard of the Junction, off Alexandria, of a Turkish and Russian 
squadron with my invaluable friend Captain Hood. I hope soon to be informed that all 
the French shipping in Alexandria is destroyed, as also the whole French army in Egypt. 
Malta is blockaded by a squadron of three sail of the line and. four frigates. Mortars and 
cannon have been lately sent from this arsenal for the use of the Maltese, 15,000 of whom 
are in arms against the town of la Valette. These brave Maltese are fighting under the 
Neapolitan flag. I most fervently hope that Corfu will soon surrender to the efforts you 
are making against it.-Egypt is the first object, Corfu the second.’ 

The affairs of Naples were at this time in so desperate a state, that nothing-more was 
wanting to increase the perplexity and irritability of Lord Nelson. The King had indeed 
placed himself at the head of his army, but.his troops were led on by General Mack. It is 
also a fact which was well known to many of the English Captains in Lord Nelson’s squa- 
dron, that these troops by whom the King of Naples alone hoped to preserve his domi. . 
nions, had, owing to a strange fatality, been raised by a French artillery officer, Le Combe 
St. Michel, who had acted his allotted part, as ambassador from the republic. Having 
received money from the King of Naples, he selected such of his subjects as he knew were 
favourably inclined towards the French; the event therefore corresponded with this deep 
laid treachery : When the King’s army approached the enemy, the flight of the Neapoli- 
tans became general; their cannon, tents, baggage and even military chest, were all left 
behind them. Dejected and overcome by what had happened, the King of Naples retraced 
his steps, and on the 14th of December, 1798, returned home. Preparations were 
instantly made, with the greatest secrecy, for the retredt of the Royal Family to Sicily under 
the protection of Lord Nelson. The Terpsichore, Captain Gage, was left off Leghorn, 
according to his Lordship’s directions, with orders from Captain Troubridge in the uncertain 
state of Tuscany to be ready to remove the Grand Duke, our Minister, and the factory, 
in case circumstances should require it. Should events come to an extremity, Captain 
Gage was ordered to proceed off Naples with great caution, and, in case of its being in 
possession of the enemy, he was to proceed to the Lipari islands and inquire there 
whether the Admiral was at Messina or Palermo. ; 

It demanded the utmost caution and muth address in Lord Nelson to elude the Vigi- 
lance of French spies, and to avoid the suspicion of the N eapolitan nobles, so as to secure 
the safe retreat of the Royal Family. In this, however, he received very essential service 
from the English Ambassador and Lady Hamilton. At a considerable risk, this extraor- 
dinary and daring woman had explored a subterranean passage leading from the palace 
to the sea side. One of the sentries was alarmed by a bell that had accidentally been 
touched, and but for the presence of mind which Lady Hamilton displayed, the whole 
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design would have been frustrated. Every thing being at length ready for the retreat of 
the Royal Family from Naples to a more secure part of their kingdom, General Pignatelli 
was appointed Vice Regent; and the following orders respecting the Neapolitan ships were 
on the 22d of December, 1798, transmitted by Lord Nelson to the Portuguese Rear Ad- 
miral, the Marquis de Niza: ‘ Notwithstanding my former orders of yesterday’s date, you 
are in the present circumstances, by the very particular desire of their Sicilian Majesties, 
to obey the following Instructions: To instantly remove her most faithful Majesty’s squef- 
dron to as great a distance from the town as you.can, and to remove all the Neapolitan 
ships of war without your ships, and in case "of either the entry of the French troops into 
Naples, or an insurrection of the people against its legitimate government, in that event you are 
to destroy the ships: but you aré not to consider, under the present circumstances, a re- 
fusal to admit your boats on shore, as an insurrection against the government; since it may arise 
from fear of the French, in case they unfortunately should get to Naples. And whereas 
General Fortiguerri has received the most positive instructions from the King, to procure 
and send off to the ships of his Majesty such spars and stores as may be necessary to rig 
them with jury masts, you are therefore to lend them such stores, from the ships under 
your command, as may be required to navigate them to the mole of Messina; when you 
are at liberty to take the articles lent back again if you want them. When any one ship 
of the ships of his Majesty is put into a state to be navigated, you will directly order her 
to sail and to be manned by part of the crew of the ship you may order to attend her, if 
Neapolitan seamen cannot be found to man her. You will of course direct such men as 
are wanted to equip them for sea. Herewith you will receive an order for Captain Hope 
of H. M.S. Alcmene to put himself under your command. Given on board the Van- 
guard at Naples.’ 

A narrative of the subsequent proceedings of Lord Nelson, with some account of what 
had happened immediately previous to the removal of the Royal Family, is thus given by 
himself in an official letter to Earl St. Vincent, dated Palermo, Dec. 28, 1798. ‘ My Lord: 
For many days previous to the embarkation, it was not difficult to foresee that such a thing 
might happen; I therefore sent for the Goliath from off Malta, and for Captain Troubridge 
in the Culloden and his squadron from the north and west coast of Italy; the Vanguard 
' being the only ship in Naples Bay. On the 14th of December, the Marquis de Niza 
with three of the Portuguese squadron arrived from Leghorn, as did Captain Hope in the 
Alcmene from Egypt; from that time the danger for the personal safety of their Sicilian 
Majesties was daily increasing, and new treasons were found out, even to the Minister of 
war. The whole correspondence relative to this important business, was carried on with 
the greatest address by Lady Hamilton and the Queen; who having been in constant habits 


8 The passages in italics were underlined by Lord Nelson. 
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of correspondence, no one could suspect them. It would have been highly imprudent either 
in Sir William Hamilton, or myself, to have gone to Court, as we knew that our movements 
were watched, and that even an idea was. entertained by the Jacobins of arresting our 
persons as hostages, as they foolishly imagined, against the attack of Naples should the 
French get possession of it. Lady Hamilton, from that time to the 2Ist, every night 
received the jewels of the Royal Family, &c. &c. and such clothes as might be necessary 
for the very large party about to embark, to the amount I am confident of full two millions 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling. On the 18th, General Mack wrote that he had no 
prospect of stopping the progress of the French, and entreated their Majesties to think of, 
retiring from Naples, with their august family, as expeditiously as possible. All the Neapo- 
litan Navy were now «aken out of the mole, consisting of three sail of the line and three 
frigates. The seamen from the two sail of the line in the bay, left their ships and went on 
shore; and a party of English seamen, with officers, was sent from the Vanguard to assist in 
navigating those ships to a*place of safety. From the 18th, various plans were formed for 
the removal of the Royal Family from the palace to the water side. On the 19th, I received 
a note from General Acton, saying that the King approved of my plan for their embark- 
ation; during that day, the 20th, and 21st of December, very large assemblies of people 
were in commotion, and several people were killed and one was dragged by the legs to 
the palace. The mob on the 20th were very unruly, and insisted that the Royal Family 
should not leave Naples; however they were pacified by the King and Queen speaking to 
them. On the 21st} at half past eight P. M. three barges with myself and Captain Hope 
landed at a corner of the arsenal. I went into the Palace and brought out the whole 
Royal Family, put them in the boats, and at half past nine they were all safely on board 
the Vanguard ; when I gave immediate notice to all British merchants, that their persons 
would be received on board every and any ship in the squadron; their effects of value 
being before embarked in the three English transports which were partly unladen, and I 
had directed that all the condemned provisions should be thrown overboard, in order to 
make room for their effects. Sir William Hamilton had also ordered two vessels to be 
hired for the accommodation of the French emigrants, and provisions were supplied from 
our victuallers. In short every thing has been done for the comfort of all persons embarked. 
I did not forget, in these important movements, that it was my duty not to leave the chance 
of any ships of war falling into the hands of the French, and therefore every preparation 
had been made for burning them before I sailed; but the reasons given me by their Sicilian 
Majesties‘ had induced me not to destroy them until the last moment. I therefore issued 


‘It is singular that Helen Maria Williams, whose work will be more particularly noticed in the ensuing year, 
should have asserted the contrary, in her letters respecting the State of Manners and Opinions in the French Re- 
public (Vol. I. p. 142). She also states, that Lord Nelson’s vessel was dismasted during the passage to Sicily, and 
that a polaecre, with a cargo of attendants and others belonging to the Court, was swallowed up by the waves: both 
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my directions to the Marquis de Niza... and instructed him to join me at Palermo, leaving 

one or two ships to cruise between Capri and Ischia, in order to prevent the entrance of 
any English ships into the bay of Naples. On the 23d, at seven P. M. the Vanguard, 

Samnite, and Archimedes, with about twenty sail of vessels, left the bay of Naples. The 

next day it blew much harder than I ever experienced since I have been at sea: your Lord- 
ship will believe my anxiety was not lessened by the great charge that: was with me; but 
not a word of uneasiness escaped the lips of any of the Royal Family. On the 25th, 

at nine A. M. Prince Albert, their Majesties’ youngest child, having ate a hearty break- 
fast, was taken ill, and at seven P. M. died in the arms of Lady Hamilton: and here it is 

my duty to tell your Lordship of the obligations which the whole Royal Family, as well 

as myself, were under on this trying occasion to her Ladyship. “They necessarily came on 

board without bed, nor could the least preparation be made for their reception. Lady 

Hamilton provided her own bed and linen, &c. and became their slave; for, except one” 
man, no person belonging to the court assisted the Royal Family. I must not omit to state 

the kindness of Captain Hardy and of every officer in the Vanguard, all of whom readily 
gave up their beds for the numerous persons attending the Royal Family. At three P. M. 

being in sight of Palermo, H. S. M. Royal standard was hoisted at the maintop-gallant 
mast head of the Vanguard. The Vanguard anchored at two A.M. December 26, and at 
five I attended her Majesty and all the Princesses on shore; the Queen being so much 
affected by the death of Prince Albert, that she could not bear to go on shore in a public 
manner. At nine A.M. his Majesty went on shore, and was received with the loudest 
acclamations and apparent joy.’ ‘ 

Soon after the arrival of the Royal Family at Palermo, which hitherto had been the 
residence of the Sicilian Viceroys, Lord Nelson received an interesting letter from Captain 
Troubridge, describing the state of Tuscany. Captain T'roubridge mentioned the strange 

"conduct of the Marquis Manfredini, who had endeavoured to make the Tuscans believe that 

all the horrors of war and the loss of their property were inevitable, if the good will of the 

Great Nation were not purchased. .This Nobleman had been tutor to the Grand Duke, 

and when his Highness succeeded to the government, the Marquis, who was esteemed a 

man of abilities, had been created Prime Minister. Nothing could be better than the 

‘conduct of the people of Tuscany before this treachery commenced; they had enrolled 

themselves to the number of 80,000, and had carried all their silver to the mint. The high 

spirit of Captain Troubridge, in common with that of every officer who had been present 

at Aboukir, was also at this time particularly insulted by the illiberal manner in which the 

French government had endeavoured to sully the glory of that victory. Utterly devoid 

of that generosity which exalts the vanquished, the eloquence of the Parisian orators had 

attempted to vilify what they had not sufficient resolution to commend. The whole of 
Briot’s speech in the Council of Five Hundred, Sept. 19, 1798, had been of this description; 
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and in their ministerial paper, the Directeur, Sept. 25th, was the following extraordinary 
passage: ‘ The valour of the English, which so many poor creatures take delight to cele- 
brate, consists in nothing else than overpowering their enemies by superiority of numbers. 
Nelson, reinforced by every Traitor, after adding to his squadron squadrons still more 
numerous, attacked the French on board their ships lying at anchor in an open road. The 
British, emboldened by a stupid superiority, could be no other than successful... . In 
point of glory and renown on which side was the hero? To burn ships is a kind of puny 
trick which bespeaks weakness: it was but a hypocritical victory’ The Clef du Cabinet 
observed, ‘ That if the Opposition Party in our Parliament retained any degree of energy, 
Admiral Nelson would not easily justify his conduct’—Previous to the anniversary of the 
republic, in September, 1798, and before the news of our victory had reached Paris, it 
had been publicly given out, that amongst other grand spectacles there would be exhibited 
a superb representation of the English fleet in flames: the preparation, however, that 
. had been accordingly made for this purpose, was afterwards changed into a fortified 
harbour. . 

At the close of the year 1798, Lord Spencer had sent. several letters to the noble 
Admiral, from which the following extracts have been taken. In answer to that dated 
Sept. 7th, Lord Spencer said, ‘ Your letter relative to the Prizes which you burnt at 
Aboukir, has been under the consideration of government; and though the case is one for 
which there has never yet been any precedent, and by the strict rules of the service could 
not be admitted as a claim, yet I believe I can take upon me to assure you, that the sin- 
gular merits of your situation will have such weight, as to induce us.to deviate from the 
usual practice; and an arrangement is making to allow a sum equivalent to the amount 
of the least valuable of the other prizes; as it is reasonable to suppose that the ships, which 
you were under the necessity of burning, were the worst conditioned amongst those that 
were captured. The Foudroyant was already sent out to you, and four bomb vessels, 
before I received your letter of the 16th of September. In yours of the 19th you mention 
the family of the late Captain Faddy of the marines: I have paid all the attention I could 
to his widow, and though the age of his son will not allow of his receiving a marine com- 
mission immediately, he shall be considered as a candidate for one in due time, when 
he shall be qualified according to our rules.’—< Admiralty, Dec. 25, 1798. I am happy to 
find that the Culloden was capable of being continued in service, as I well know the value 
you so deservedly set on Captain Troubridge’s assistance. In the strict execution of the 
King’s orders, respecting the Medals to be given on occasion of the battle of the Nile, 
Captain Troubridge, not having actually been in action, would have been excluded; but 
Tam very happy to tell you, that I have been expressly authorised by his Majesty to present 
him with a Medal, as well as all the other Captains in the line on that day, for his services 
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both before and since, and for the great and wonderful exertions he made at the time of 
the action, in saving and getting off his ship.’ 

The cordiality which had thus prevailed between the first Lord ofthe Admiralty and Lord 
Nelson, was however at the close of 1798, interrupted by the appointment of Captain Sir 
Sidney Smith to cooperate with his brother in the Mediterranean; and as the irritation which 
this produced in the mind of Lord Nelson has been already laid before the public, it be- 
comes necessary to state the fact with impartiality and correctness. Lord Spencer’s motives 
for this appointment were consistent with the rest of his upright conduct; and it is to be 
presumed that his Lordship was not entirely aware of the general impression, which such * 
an appointment would create throughout the Mediterranean. Ministers at that time were 
anxious to make the most of the emotion and sensation which the battle of Aboukir had 
excited in Turkey, and in consequence of Sir Sidney Smith’s former residence at Constan- 
tinople, and his near connexion with the British Minister at the Ottoman Court, they had 
judged it expedient to send out this naval officer. Lord Spencer, however, in obeying the 
determination of the Cabinet, had added, with his usual prudence and attention to the service, 
the following clause in his instructions‘ to the Commander in Chief: ‘ Should the arrange- 
ment of the force to remain for the present in the Levant to cooperate with the Turks, lead 
to there being only one or two ships of two decks on that service; it may be most advise- 
able that, from the local and personal acquaintance Sir Sidney is possessed of with the 
Turkish officers, he should be the senior officer; but I have given him to understand, that 
if a large force should be thought necessary, his standing on the list will not admit of it; 
there being so many Captains of distinguished merit who are his seniors.’ Earl Spencer 
afterwards explained his conduct on this subject to Lord Nelson, in the most open and 
explicit manner, by a private letter, dated March 12, 1799, from which it appears, that 
a very great misunderstanding had arisen respecting the nature of Sir Sidney Smith’s 
appointment, who had been sent to serve in the Mediterranean entirely under Lord 
Nelson’s orders. 

Lord Nelson, on first hearing of this appointment, immediately sent an official and 
afterwards a private letter to Earl St. Vincent, in both of which he requested permission 
to retire. In the first, dated Dec. 50, 1798, from Palermo, after mentioning the manner 
in which his health had suffered from the great anxiety he had undergone, he added: ‘ And 
now finding that much abler Officers are arrived within the district which I had thought 
under my command, and, I flatter myself, having made the British Nation and our gracious 
Sovereign more beloved and respected than heretofore; under these circumstances I 
entreat, if my health and uneasiness of mind should not be mended, that I may have your 
Lordship’s permission, to leave this station to my gallant and most excellent second in * 


i Bienen shea Malsan Danse. 
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command, Captain Troubridge, or some other of my brave friends who so gloriously fought 
in the battle of the Nile.’—In his private letter the next day, Dec. 31, he wrote with -less 
reserve: ‘ I do feel, for 1am a man, that it is impossible for me to serve in these seas with 
a squadron under a junior officer: Could I have thought it, and from Earl Spencer? Never, 
never was I so astonished as your letter made me. As soon as I can get hold of Trou- 
bridge, I shall send him to Egypt to endeavour to destroy the ships in Alexandria. If it 
can be done, Troubridge will do it. Sir Sidney writes to Sir W. Hamilton, that he shall 
go to Egypt and take Captain Hood, and the squadron, under his command. He has no 
orders from you to take my ships away. Pray grant me your permission to retire.’ 

Earl St. Vincent returned the following answer: «I am not surprised at your feelings 
being outraged, at the attempt Sir Sidney Smith is making to wrest a part of your squadron 
from you. I have received much the same letter from him, as the one you describe to have 
been addressed to SirW. Hamilton; a copy of which, with my answer, you have enclosed, 
and orders for you to take him immediately under your command. I have informed Lord 
Spencer of all these proceedings. For the sake of your Country and the existence of its 
power in the Levant, moderate your feelings and continue on your station. With leave 
to go home in my pocket, I dare not avail myself of it, because T think his Majesty’s ser- 
vice would suffer by my absence. In this I may be mistaken, for Lord Keith is certainly 
an able man ; but having been three years in the trammels of this command, and having 
found the means to enforce Obedience to my orders in the refractory, I feel I can do more 
than a new man. The sensations you must have gone through before and since your 
departure from Naples, must have been very trying; nevertheless, I trust the greatness of 
your mind will keep up the body, and that you will not think of abandoning the Royal 
Family, whom by your firmness and address you have preserved from the fate of their late 
royal relations in France. Employ Sir Sidney Smith in any manner you think proper: 
Knowing your magnanimity, I am sure you will mortify him as little as possible, con- 
sistently with what is due to the great characters senior to him on the list’ 

These sentiments of Earl St. Vincent were supported by nearly a similar letter from 
General O‘Hara, Governor of Gibraltar; in which he said; ‘ I trust, my dear Lord, that 
our Government has sufficient honour, dignity, and wisdom, to support Officers of such 
splendid merit as yours against any machinations. I hope you will not quit the station 
in times of such critical danger, but stick by the bark with your usual spirit, ability and 
fortitude. The flight of the Royal Family of Naples was a circumstance that would so cer- 
tainly happen, as not to give me the smallest surprise ; but between ourselves, it is a matter 
of astonishment, how Sir W. Hamilton, after residing in that sink of abomination for thirty 


years, could ever have any hope, or place any confidence in Neapolitan Faith, Virtue, 
or Courage.’ 
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Lord Nelson to Commodore Duckworth. 

‘ My dear Sir: I have received the notification of the force expected from Brest,’ and 
if they do get into the Mediterranean, I am confident they will first go to Toulon; which 
when you are apprised of, I submit to your consideration, in concert with his Excellency 
General Stuart, the propriety of uniting our forces: At what point this would be best, I 
should be truly happy in coinciding with you and the General. I am well aware of the 
small force of the General and yourself, should an invasion of Minorca take place; but I 
have the very highest opinion of General Stuart, who by his abilities would make even a 
bad army a good one. I wish to send you two sail of the line, and to request your look 
out upon Toulon: I am sure it cannot be in better hands; but our situation respecting 
Italy every day alters from bad to worse, so that I cannot answer for my present inten- 
tions. You may be assured of my ardent desire to do every thing which can render your 
command pleasant, and for the security of the invaluable acquisition of Minorca.’ 

From the time of the King of Sicily’s retreat from his metropolis of Naples, Lord 
Nelson’s ship became, eventually, his Majesty’s seat of government, whence the royal man- 
dates were issued. On the 6th of January, 1799, an order was given out by the King, 
dated from the Vanguard, that all Frenchmen of whatever description should leave the 
island of Sicily; and that 4n English transport of 600 tons would be ready, on the next day, 
to receive the French emigrants. On the 7th of January, Captain Troubridge, who had 
arrived on the 5th, sailed with the Culloden, Theseus, Bull Dog and some victuallers, to 
Syracuse, to collect the bombs that were destined to attack the French ships in the harbour 
of Alexandria, and on the 9th he passed through the Faro of Messina, and soon afterwards 
Captain Louis in the Minotaur was detached to protect Leghorn. 

In addition to the late-orders which Lord Nelson had issued to the Marquis de Niza, 
respecting the preservation of his Sicilian Majesty’s fleet, previous to setting sail from 
Naples; his Lordship in writing to the Portuguese Commander, J: anuary 3, 1799, said, « I 
cannot but rejoice that you have not burnt the Neapolitan ships of war; for until the 
arrival or near approach of the French, it was the particular desire of their Sicilian Majes- 
ties they should not be destroyed, and for wise reasons. If you leave Naples, I rest assured 
you will give strict directions that my orders to your Lordship are obeyed.’ 

Nothing could be more clear and honourable than the conduct which both his Sicilian 
Majesty and Lord Nelson pursued on this trying emergency. The Neapolitan fleet, on 
the Marquis de Niza’s being obliged to leave the bay of Naples, was afterwards intrusted, 
with a repetition of Lord Nelson’s orders by the Marquis, to the care of the Portuguese 


} Orders had been received at Brest, so far back as October 15, 1798, for six line of battle ships to be immedi- 
ately completed for Toulon; but only four had been named for that service, the Jean Jacques, Jemappe, and 
Zele, of 74 guns, and the Formidable of 80. 
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Commodore, Donald Campbell, who afterwards felt himself. compelled, in consequence. 
of the indecision and suspicious conduct of the Neapolitan General Pignatelli, to destroy 
their ships. On first hearing of this, Lord Nelson immediately sent the following letter 
to the Marquis, who was then at Palermo, dated Jan. 11, 1799. ‘ My dear Lord: Reports 
are at Court, that although the French were not at Naples, nor near being so, (for whilst 
an army was covering Naples, the enemy could not be considered as near taking it), Com- 
modore Campbell has burnt all the Neapolitan ships of war. Now, as this conduct is in 
positive disobedience of my orders to your Lordship, I have to request that you will inform 
me, whether your Lordship-has given any orders to Commodore Campbell in contradiction 
to mine? I only beg that I may not see the Commodore until this very serious matter is 
explained to my satisfaction,’ ‘The Marquis replied on the same day to his Lordship, and 
cleared himself from all suspicion, by sending a copy of the orders that had been left. On 
the subsequent arrival of Commodore Campbell at Palermo, he addressed the following 
exculpation of his conduct to the Admiral, dated on board the Alphonso, Jan. 13, 1799. 
« I flatter myself that your Lordship, on perusing my enclosed correspondence with General 
Pignatelli, and the detail with which I now accompany it, will admit, That circumstances 
did exist which justified me in thinking it was necessary to destroy the Neapolitan ships, 
nor hazard their falling into the hands of the enemy. In my correspondence, your Lord- 
ship may observe the very suspicious part which he acted; and those suspicions were 
much confirmed, on finding the General had been addressed by a tumultuous assemblage 
of the people, to mount the guns on the Mole against the ships . .. Circumstanced, my 
Lord, as the city of Naples was with the near approach of the enemy, I saw no other 
alternative than to destroy the ships and come away agreeable to my orders.’ 
Commodore Campbell’s enclosed Correspondence with the General, entered at con- 
siderable length on this subject, and removed much of the blame from himself, to the 
disgraceful indecision of Pignatelli. Traitors strangely nestled amongst the higher ranks 
of the Neapolitans: the’mob, as Lord Nelson observed in one of bis letters, were certainly 
loyal, the nobility to a man were Jacobins. Campbell, throughout, strenuously pre- 
served the loyalty and energy of a Briton, as will appear from the following’extracts: In 
his third letter to Pignatelli, dated January 4, 1799, he had said, «I take the liberty to 
propose that you will arm, with the greatest haste, 10 or 12,000 patriots, who according 
to my information have voluntarily offered themselves to defend their Country. That 
number, joined to General Mack’s army, would form a force sufficient to destroy the 
enemy. I wish it were in my power to land any of our people, to act with the corps I 
propose to you to raise; but as our men are employed on other objects in the service of 
H.S.M. I'can make you no other offer than to assure your Excellency, that I will with 


the most lively desire accompany the volunteers to Capua, if you approve of it...I hope 
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you will answet me quickly and definitively. Half measures in this critical conjuncture 
will not serve us. he fate of Naples depends upon Capua; therefore if you do not take 
definitive measures, I must.’—In his fourth letter, written the next day, Campbell had added, 
‘I am obliged to contemplate, in a very unfavourable point of view, the resistance that may 
be expected from the troops in Capua without immediately applying the enthusiasm of 
the people, which your Excellency confesses does exist, to that point of defence; but in- 
stead of that, I see that the civic corps your Excellency speaks of, are solely directed to 
the internal defence and the establishment of civil order in the City. In the present critical 
and dangerous position of affairs, the only remedy, is to falleupon the enemy with the 
greatest number of people that can be collected together; and instead of abating the zeal 
of the common people by the authority of the civic corps, to unite them and march against 
the French: who hourly gain strength not only from their daily reinforcements, but also, 
which is of more consequence, from the considerable number of their partizans whom, by 
means of their well known and accustomed intrigues, they employ to their purpose not 
only in the army, but also in Naples. It is consistent with my knowledge, that a French 
proclamation has been circulated in Naples, to mollify the public mind in favour of a Re- 
public; amongst many other conditions which they propose, they offer the Neapolitan 
officers of the Army, and Navy, a continuation of the same rank and emoluments which they 
actually enjoy from the King of Naples; and to those who distinguish themselves by their 
_ activity in establishing a republic, a step of preferment. Your Excellency, in your letter 
of the 3d instant, informed me of your project of treating with the enemy for an Armistice. 
In my answer I proposed to your Excellency a doubt, whether the French, in the terms of 
such an armistice, might not insist on withdrawing the Neapolitan ships from under my 
charge; to which your Excellency makes me no reply . . . I am sorry you think it neces- 
sary to offer the Portuguese seamen a reward, either to serve the King of Naples, or to 
distress the enemy; let me assure you that it is not for interest, but for the honour of their 
Nation that they serve.’ . 

Without dwelling too long on a Correspondence so honourable to the memory of Camp- 
bell, he on January 7, 1799, had informed General Pignatelli; That the boats from the 
shore had proceeded to pillage his Sicilian Majesty’s ships in the roads, and had even gone 
the length of firing on some of the Portuguese boats sent with orders to keep them at a 
distance, as the Commodore had wished by such lenient measures to avoid any dispute, 
or to interrupt the tranquillity of the city; but finding that their insolence on that day 
became intolerable, ‘ I ordered,’ added he, ‘ one of their boats with six men who were 
in the act of robbing, immediately to be burnt as an example to the rest... .. I must 
tell your Excellency that I think it extremely extraordinary, there can exist the smallest 
uneasiness in the mind of any person well affected to his Sovereign, on seeing warlike 
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stores sent to this squadron: I shall be obliged to consider the refusal of those stores, as 
a failure of the cooperation which ought to subsist between us.’—Commodore Campbell 
closed this correspondence with Pignatelli, on the 8th of January, in the following words: 
‘I have repeatedly informed your Excellency, that operations at sea -will not admit of 
delay. Your not answering at a competent time the question in my two last letters, whe- 
ther Naples is actually in danger, either from the approach of the enemy, or from the 
discontents of the people? I have got under weigh, which is all I have now to say to your 
Excellency.’ : 

On the 14th of January, 1799, Sir John Acton sent the following information to Lord 
Nelson, respecting this Vicar General and Vice Regent. ‘ We are at this moment surprised 
with a strange report about a most infamous Armistice,’ which Pignatelli has dared. to 
subscribe himself, contrary to the orders specified in his instructions; wherein the kingdom 
was to be defended to the last stone in Calabria. A council is to be held to night and 
to morrow on this extraordinary conduct.’ 

The King of the Two Sicilies to his Vicar General oe Pignatelli, dated Palermo, 

January 15, 1799. 

*‘ At the time when from the urgency of circumstances and the Sea dispositions 
manifested by the people, to which in your former letters you have done justice, I expected 
a general rising in defence of the Capital of my Kingdom, I received yours of the 12th 
instant, which informs me of the disgraceful Treaty that has been concluded, in conse- 
quence of the most absurd instructions given by you to persons directed to negociate with 
the enemy: by which I see the greatest part of my realm, though unconquered, given up 
with a view of sparing the capital ; when it is obvious that these concessions must lead to 
the irretrievable loss of my whole kingdom. I have been more surprised that you have 
acted in this unwarrantable manner; as you had no powers from me for such negociations. 
The instructions I left with you were of a tendency very different. .In concludipg such a 
Treaty you may either Nave forgotten you have a Master, or have remembered it only for 
the purpose of imposing on him the most scandalous and disgraceful terms. You may 
suppose how much I am incensed, at finding the trust I had given you betrayed in such a 
manner, and how indignant I feel against your unworthy advisers. F. R’ 

Lord Nelson, in sending his Commander in Chief an account of the whole proceeding, 
January 16, added, ‘ I have offered to go myself to the bay of Naples, but both the King 
and Queen have so seriously pressed me not to move, that I cannot do it: they have fears, 
and have confidence in me for their safety. January 19. Things are going from bad to 
worse. I have before me the poor Queen’s letter, of this morning, to our dear Lady Hamilton, 


' Signed in the French camp before Capua, January t0th, by Championet; and the Prince de Miliano and 
the Duke de Gesso, the Plenipotentiaries of Prince Pignatelli, Viceroy of the kingdom of Naples. - . 
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whom to see is to admire, but, to know, are to be added honour and respect; her head and 
heart surpass.her beauty, which cannot be equalled by any thing I have seen. I know it 
is her wish to write to you, and she will if it be possible —Mack” has disappeared. The 
few remaining cowardly troops are disarmed. Jan. 25, 1799, in continuation. We have 
had nothing direct from Naples since the 19th; on that day Prince Moliterni, who had 
been chosen General by the people for his loyalty to the King, but who forgot himself at 
the moment of his exaltation; had been deposed, according to report, and a butcher ele- 
vated to the dignity: but this system cannot go on, a government which only exists by the 
caprice of a mob cannot last.. Naples must be revolutionised, unless the Emperor acts 
with vigour and speed. February 1st. Vanguard and Minerve are gone off Malta to see 
if they can be useful to Ball. Bellerophon, wanting a little putting in order, has my flag 
on board until Vanguard returns. Reports say the mob at Naples are in arms, and go 
from house to house demanding money to keep the French out. This conduct must end 
in ‘the destruction of the Monarchy. A Parliament is called here, the Queen has her 
doubts about their temper; and I have promised, under my hand, not to leave her unless 
by her desire.’ 

‘The French, having thus previously corrupted and poisoned the good sense of the higher 
ranks in Naples, entered that city on the 23d of January, 1799, when much resistance was 
made by the mob. This undisciplined multitude, consisting chiefly of loyal Lazzeroni, 
amounted to 50,000 men, and displayed considerable resolution, even when the French army 
and its artillery had obtained possession of the principal streets. Concealed treachery, 
however, rendered every exertion of patriotism ineffectual; and the subjugation of the Nea- 
politans was, for a time, completed by the abject mummery and daring blasphemy of the 
wretched ministers of their religion: a day being actually appointed for a solemn Te Deum, 
when every one was invited to return thanks to the Most High for the glorious entry of the 
French troops. On the 27th, General Championet publicly announced that the Neapolitan 
Monarchy was destroyed, and a republic established in its stead, styled the Parthenopean; 
in which Dominico Cerillo, late physician to the King, and Flavio Pirelli, former] ly presi- 
dent of the royal chamber, took their allotted parts. The Prince of Moliterni, who was 
appointed commander in chief, had addressed the loyal Lazzeroni, and had begged that they 
would shoot him if he ever betrayed their confidence;" yet was this at the very time, when 
he was intriguing with the French to give up the castles on their approach to Naples: He 
afterwards accompanied the French General to the same Lazzeroni, and desired, as their 


™ He had taken refuge, as is asserted, in the French camp. Lord Nelson had been at this time informed, that 
there was no doubt of General Mack’s being then in private conference with some persons high in the secrets at 
Vienna, to counteract the projects of the King of Naples; and that the Cabinet at Vienna had still resolved to act 
upon the same ruinous principles. : * From the Nelson papers. 
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King had-‘abandoned, and robbed them, that they would now thank the Great Nation for 
giving them liberty, and liberating them from slavery.—The Princes della ‘Torrella and 
Rocca Romana, whose property was very great, also accepted of commissions in the 
national guard. 

Whilst such was the deplofable state of the kingdom of Naples, and the alarming 
situation of its Royal Family, whose hopes and comforts equally rested upon Lord Nelson 
and the force he commanded; the Dutchy of Tuscany, and the cruel insults to which the 
King of Sardinia was exposed, demanded also a very large share of his Lordship’s judg- 
ment and decision. Throughout the whole of the subsequent proceedings, his Excellency 
the Hon. W. Wyndham displayed an energy and impartiality, which all the artifice of 

"French intrigue could not affect; and the cooperation of Captain Louis, stationed off the 
port of Leghorn, was at all times.worthy of his professional character. Towards the end 
of January, 1799, the arrival of a very rich English convoy had been daily expected. On 
the 23d, Mr. Wyndham had presented a note on the subject to the Grand Duke; and after 
a meeting of the principal merchants on the 28th, it had beén decidéd; tliat.the convoy on 
its arrival should not enter the port of Leghorn, but should be placed under the protection 
of Captain Louis in the roads, until further means could be devised for its security: The 
threats of Salicetti and other Jacobins, the deceitful conduct of the enem y’s Generals, and 
the near neighbourhood of the French army, kept Tuscany at that time in a very precarious 
state; and as Mr. Wyndham added in his official note, ‘ There was reason to believe, that 
if the French had not yet attacked the government, it was only to wait the arrival of this 
rich convoy, in order to ensure its capture.’ , 

During these proceedings, the King of Sardinia and his family, justly apprehensive of 
the treachery of French friendship, had arrived at Florence, and were lodged in one of the 
Grand Duke’s palaces, about a mile without the city. His Majesty intended to seek.an 
asylum in Sardinia: feeling that an over peaceable disposition on the part of the Emperor, or 
a sudden declaration of war, might either of them prove his ruin; and that, when the French 
chose to pronounce it, thirty-six hours would at any time be sufficient to accomplish his 
destruction. His Majesty afterwards embarked on board a Danish frigate that had arrived 
at Leghorn, whose Captain had offered to convey him safely to Cagliari; and which was. 
preferred on account of the neutrality of Denmark. Mr. Wyndham, in his letters from 
Florence, informed Lord Nelson of various circumstances that had preceded and attended 
this transaction. ‘ Feb. 6, 1799. The King of Sardinia is very grateful to your Lordship for 
leaving a force off Leghorn. I feel most sincerely your attention in sending Captain Louis, 
whose conduct gives great satisfaction to this Court, and who in every respect is a proper 
person for the service; uniting cool judgment and address with every other quality neces- 


sary for a military character, and concurring avith me candidly for the public service. That 
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horrid monster Salicetti, member of the council of five hundred, is here on a mission from 
the Directory ; he declares openly that Tuscany will be revolutionised in Lent. Manfredini 
three days since called upon Salicetti, who was unwell; Salicetti took him by the hand, 

and in the presence of about twelve persons of all ranks, said, Quoique Manfredini soit aupres 
d'un Prince, il est cependant un des meilleurs amis que nous ayons. It is reported that the 
King of Prussia has told the Directory that he will not suffer their treatment of the King 
of Sardinia, whom they must replace on his throne. His Majesty is still here and suffers 
much from convulsions, occasioned by the hard usage and violent treatment he is obliged 
to put up with from the French commissary who attends him, and others, who are appointed 
to thwart his wishes and contradict him on frivolous and vexatious pretexts. When the 
King three days since talked of going on his journey to Leghorn, the French commissary 
Chiboux said to him, Vous ne partirez point, ce n’est pas a vous a commander, c'est a vous a 
regevoir nos ordres. Lam sorry to say his Majesty is not better treated by Venturi, a jacobin 
nobleman. Salicettiis the avowed enemy of Italy, a disciple of Robespierre, and unites 
the two characters of a native of Corsica and a member of the five hundred. I have the 
honour to enclose a copy of a letter from the Count Mocenigo, the Emperor of Russia’s 
Minister to this Court. He tells me, that the Emperor sends 60,000 troops to Italy: those 
which march by land are already arrived at Saltzburgh. 

* Feb. 161799. His Sardinian Majesty” proposes sailing to morrow, or next day at latest 
from Leghorn, if the wind permits. His: Majesty’s cruel situation could not fail to call 
forth the feelings of any man, who possesses loyalty and honour. I therefore proposed and 
concerted with a person in H. M. confidence, to secure the Royal Family of Sardinia from 
any future insults on their passage by sea; and the same person was accordingly employed 
by me, to arrange with Captain Louis a mode of escorting the King and his suite to Cagliari; 
in such a manner that the French commissary should not know. an English vessel was 
engaged to attend on the voyage. We had some idea of an intent of the French to inter- 
cept H. M. on the passage by their privateers; and the noted F ranceschi, chief of the French 
and Corsican privateers in these seas, had been peculiarly active of late in arming and 
equipping a number of vessels best suited for resistance, apparently in concert with the 
French commissary and consyl. The total impossibility of knowing how events might turn 
out after the King’s landing in Sardinia, has induced H. M. to negociate with me for the 

security of his person, and the protection of the only state which now remains to him. 1 
cannot sufficiently commend Captain Louis for his generous zeal and kind concurrence in 
this affair. It may strike your Lordship, as it does me, that Sardinia,’ though at present 
in a depressed state’ and incapable of rendering us any assistance, may at some period, 


” The King was not able to get under sail until Feb. 23; when he was protected by the Terpsichore, Capt. Gage. 
© These ideas of Mr. Wyndham were afterwamls adopted and acted upon by Lord Nelson. 
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and perhaps not far distant, be a source of great comfort and a post of importance for the 
military operations of the British fleet in these seas.’—On the 3d of March, 1799, the King 
of Sardinia being arrived off that island, published a Protest against the condict ofthe 
French, dated from Cagliari roads; in which he declared, ‘ Upon the faith and word of a 
King, that he not only had never infringed, even in the slightest degree, the Treaties that 
had been made with the French republic; but on the contrary had observed them with 
such scrupulous exactness, and with such demonstrations of amity and condescension, as 
far exceeded the obligations he-had contracted.’ 

On the arrival of the expected convoy at Leghorn, March 14th, under the care of the 
Bellerophon, the government of Tuscany became greatly agitated and alarmed. Upwards 
of 1000 French had arrived at Pistoia, and the same number were to follow; another bod y 
of horse and foot, with artillery, had marched from Bologna to Florence, and two French 
frigates were cruising off Genoa in order to cooperate in an attack on Leghorn. The whole 
of the French army under Gauthier amounted to upwards of 6000 men. Mr. Wyndham 
immediately left Florence, and wrote to Lord Nelson, March 16, begging to be informed, 
Whether amidst the variety of calls for support, any prospect of assistance could be pro- i 
mised to the Grand Duke and the British merchants? In the mean lime Captain Darby 
had been directed by his Excellency, at the urgent request of the English factory, to proceed _ 
with the merchant ships to Sicily, leaving only a few that were laden with perishable com- 
modities. ‘The Grand Duke firmly resolved to abide his fate; but had requested that an 
English man of war might remain at Leghorn to save him and the Royal Family, should 
the French resolve to send off H. R. H-by sea. « My duty,’ added Mr.Wyndham, March 22, 
‘ is to remain at my station, as long as the Grand Dukc is here, and you may be sure I shall 
not swerve from the post of honour. It is impossible to know the intentions of the French, 
we can only guess at them by measuring the utmost degree of villainy and barbarity. 
General Scherer has sent a message from Milan avowing his instructions to take possession 
of Leghorn, as the Frénch have intelligence that the Russians mean to make a landing 
there; and desiring the Grand Duke to send either Corsini, or Manfredini to him to nego- 
ciate. Corsini would not go, but Manfredini went.—A short time after this, March 25, 
Leghorn was occupied by General Miollis, and Florence possessed by General Scherer. 

‘The Naval War on the coast of Egypt, and the ineffectual cooperation of the Turks, 
claimed also the attention of Lord Nelson. Captain Troubridge, whilst at Syracuse, in 
writing to him, Jan. 23, said, ‘ Ten French vagabonds, who belonged to a bombard, came here 
yesterday. from Agosta, with one hundred-and forty of their countrymen from Alexandria. 
Whilst in quarantine, like true Frenchmen, they insulted the inhabitants; and they in return 
massacred the whole except ten, who escaped here. I think the people seem inclined to’ 
despatch these the same way: I tell them, it is the only cure for a Frenchman. I took 
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two, and threatened to return them, which produced the following information: That 
Buonaparte is reduced to 15,000‘ men, and is totally surrounded by the Turks. These 
Fregchmen described the latter as being like the, hair of their heads, always growing. 
Upwards of 1000 of the French soldiers are in a state of blindness. The Turks take no 
prisoners, of course they must soon annihilate them. The plague also was beginning to 
shew itself.—I have not heard from the Neapolitan ships at Messina since I wrote; but I 
really think if they have treasure on board, the people are likely to take them to Naples.’ 

Captain Hood had also on the 26th of January sent an account of his proceedings to 
the Admiral: On the 28th of November, 1798, the Turkish gun boats and the other vessels 
of that nation, had received Captain Hood’s permission to sail for Rhodes, or any of the 
adjacent ports, with particular instructions to be in a proper state for immediate service. 
‘ There was no alternative,’ added Captain Hood, ‘ about their going away, as they became 
in want of every thing; and it was so far fortunate, as the weather we have since experienced 
has been severe. Captain Foote has lately captured a merchant boat with tobacco, and 
about seventy shells for thirteen inch mortars, in Bequieres bay; the Swiftsure has mortars 
of that size taken from Nelson’s island. The enemy were sending the shells from Alex- 
andria to the Nile, for some other part of Egypt; several others of the same kind have also 
attempted to pass, thinking our boats could not move at so late a period in the winter. 
Captains Hallowell and Foote who have been recently stationed there, have exerted them- 
selves with their usual alertness. We have been hard run for provisions; but I shall avoid 
going down the Mediterranean as long as possible, as I foresee the fall of Acre, and pro- 
bably a greater part of Syria the moment we quit this station.’ 

During the ensuing month of March, 1799, Buonaparte, in writing to Ghezzar Pasha at 
Acre, said, ‘ In a few days I shall march against Acre; but why should I go to deprive an 
old man, with whom I am not acquainted, of the few remaining years of his life? What 
are a few miles more of territory, in comparison of those which I have already conquered? 
And, as God grants me victory, I will, like him, be clement and merciful not only towards 
the people, but towards the great. You have no solid reason for being my enemy,’ &c. &c. 
The aged Ghezzar's verbal reply was short: You may march against Acre when you please. 
I shall be prepared for you; and will bury myself in the ruins of the place, rather than let it 

. fall into your hands. 

Another object on which the anxious mind of Lord Nelson was continually intent 
throughout the whole of the year 1799, was the reduction of the island of Malta, by the 
vigilance of his distinguished associate Captain Ball. ‘My chagtin and disappointment,’ 
wrote that officer, January 29, “at not getting into la Valette are not to be described. It 
occasioned me a slight fever, of which I am now recovered. I shall hope soon to find out 
the traitor in the Russian party; nine tenths of the people wish to be under the English 
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government. The Russians bave never sent any ships here; and J am certain the Maltese 
would not listen to any nation, while they have a prospect of being protected by the 
English. The Maltese chiefs have raised 600 men on whom they may depend; whenever 
they make an attack, they are to be supported by 4000 men, who stimulated by example 
may act with vigour: they seem ashamed of their former conduct. The Chiefs express 
themselves much hurt at the treachery of Guillaume Lorenzi, the head of the late plot. 
Your Lordship will hear from many quarters of the strong attachment which the Maltese 
evince for the English, whom they esteem from principle. I can answer that Malta would 
pay fourfold the expence of maintaining it, by becoming a great depét for the British manu- 
factures, which may be sent from thence to Tripoli, Tunis, Sicily, and the coast to the east- 
ward. ‘I'he Maltese export a great deal of cotton to Spain. Malta would also he a great - 
check to the Barbary states, who will now: stand more in dread of us, and at the same time 
feel the benefit of our trade; and should even Sicily turn against us, we could get our sup- 
plies of corn elsewhere, and be such a check upon them as would be of the most essential 
service to the cause of his Sicilian Majesty. March 31. Commodore Campbell has behaved, 
whilst under my command, in a manner that does him great credit, and I have very great 
satisfaction in speaking of his officer like conduct upon all occasions. I had also real 
pleasure in having it in my power to do justice to Captain Nisbet’s conduct and judgment 
when at Girgenti. I am very glad your Lordship has awakened the Bashaw of Tripoli to 
a sense of his danger, should he allow the army of Buonaparte to march into his dominions 
that they may pass to Europe. The world is not sufficiently acquainted with your Lord- 
ship’s masterly stroke of policy, in landing all the French seamen and prisoners at Alex- 
andria. I hope they will never be permitted to return to Europe until a general peace 
takes place.’ _ 
Lord Nelson to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, dated Palermo, Feb. 2, 1799. 

‘ Sir: I was yesterday honoured with your Royal Higkiness’s kind letter; and it was with 
real sorrow that I saw, for one moment, you had been displeased with me. But, like your- 
self, it passed away, and your friendship, on which I have and always shall pride myself, 
remains for one who is attached to your R. H. inferior to none in this world. Indeed, 
Horatio Nelson is the same, as your goodness has ever known him to be, attached, affec- 
tionate and unchangeable. With one hand to a wounded head, and, I may now add, with 
my heart full; and the business of fifteen sail of the line, besides my near connection with 
the shore. I have sent Troubridge and some bombs to Egypt, to endeavour to do that 
which could have been done, if I had possessed the means, in forty-eight hours after the 
action. It is now doubtful; but my gallant friend will do what man can do, I beg your 


Royal Highness to believe that I am ever your attached Nelson.’ 
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On the.9th of February, 1799, Lord Nelson, when apologising to Captain Locker for 
" having been so long silent, gave him ample proof that their former intimacy was not forgot. 
‘I well know your own goodness of heart would make all due allowances for my present 
situation. You, my old friend, after twenty seven years acquaintance, know that nothing 
can alter my attachment and gratitude to.you. Ihave been your scholar. It was you who 
taught me to board a Frenchman, by your conduct when in the Experiment. It was you 
who always told me, Lay a Frenchman close, and yowll beat him. And my only merit in my 
profession is being a good pupil. Our friendship will never end but with our lives.’ 

_ The following letters from his Lordship, to Earl St. Vincent, fake a retrospective view of 
the events that had been passing in Italy. ‘ Feb.13, Palermo. Our news from Calabria 
is very bad; as most of the towns have planted the tree of liberty, and the madness 
approaches the coast towards Sicily. In this ,ialand are many discontented people, who 
have shewn themselves in various places in a manner contrary to law, and near! y approach- 
ing rebellion. Thus situated, who can say but the chance is, that the Royal Family will be 
obliged once more to take refuge under the British flag? I have letters from Mr. Wynd- 
ham at Florence, who represents the situation of Tuscany as very critical. The French 
make no scruple of declaring their intention of revolutionising the Grand Dutchy. Not 
content with turning the King of Sardinia out of Piedmont, they intended seizing his person 
after he left Leghorn by some of their privateers, and carrying him to Corsica; for if they 
could have prevented it, his Majesty would never have got to Sardinia. Captain Louis 
had been requested to allow the Terpsichore to go, as if by accident, in company with the 
vessel; for, to such a state of degradation is this Monarch reduced, that he dared not publicly. 
accept of the offered protection of the British flag. His Holiness the Pope is not expected 
to live. The French ordered him, although living in Tuscany, to quit that country and 
repair to Sardinia; and when he represented his ill state of health, Salicetti was present 
when the old man’s blisters were taken off, to see he did not sham : however he will soon 
be at rest from all his cares and troubles. As to myself, I see but gloomy prospects look 
which way I will. We have accounts that 60,000 Russians are arrived at Saltzburg, the 
German side of the Tyrol; but as the Russians have been marching the whole war, so they 
will I fear arrive too late in Italy. At present I see but little prospect of the fall of Mala, 
several vessels with provisions are got in. Ball is indefatigable, and has great hopes. In 
short, my dear Lord, every thing makes me sick, to see things go to the deyil and not to 
have the means of prevention. —In a letter which he had received about this time from 
H.R. H. the Duke of Clarence, it was justly remarked, ‘ The sad events that have taken 
place in Italy, were riot indeed such as your glorious action led us to expect. The Emperor 
suffered the favourable moment to escape, and consequently the Kings of Sardinia and 
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Naples have fallen victims to the Directory. It is astonishing that Europe cannot, or will 
not, see that resistance alone can meet the exigence of the time.’ 

March 2, in continuation to Earl Si. Vincent. « At Naples there are only as yet 6000 
French; but we hear they are forming a new army of 20,000 men, and I dare say they will 
be made to fight. Into Calabria and the provinces the French have not dared to advance; 
although the nobles, who have remained at Naples, had written to their vassals to plant 
the tree of liberty, which has been done and cut down again in many places. A Cardinal 
is the Vicar General in those provinces; and by preaching and money he has collected a 
number of people. Still nothing ean be said, whether all is lost, or may yet be saved; that 
must depend on the movements of the Emperor. ‘I'he lower class in Italy are truly loyal 
and attached to their Sovereign, but the nobles are infamous. In this island we are ina 
state of quiet in every sense of the word, both for defence and offence. The English 
merchant ships, which came up under convoy of the Bellerophon, have made such repeated 
applications for a convoy to Leghorn, that I have determined to send the Bellerophon with 
them; and, after waiting a proper time for Mr. Wyndham’s opinion, then either to leave the 
merchant ships, or bring them back again,’ 

Amongst the Neapolitans who had followed their Sovereign into Sicily, were two 
subjects of high rank, who will occupy a considerable share of attention in the events that 
took place on the subversion of the republic of Naples. These were the Cardinal Ruffo, 
Vicar General of the Neapolitan royalists; and Commodore Francesco Caraccioli, a cadet 
of one of the most illustrious families in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. This unfortunate 
nobleman had been regularly brought up to their marine, and been educated in naval 
tactics, even before the advancement of Sir John Acton to the head of that department at 
the end of 1778. Caraccioli had afterwards been one of the first pupils in their marine college . 
which Sir John Acton established in 1779; and in that capacity had served amongst the 
twelve foreign officers, who during the latter part of the American war had been sent as 
volunteers into the British and French squadrons to obtain experience in their profession. 
On his return to Naples, this nobleman had gradually risen from the command of a frigate 
to that of the Neapolitan ships. He was certainly a naval officer of much merit, attached 
to his Sovereign and his Country. But a law having been published by the Neapolitan 
republic, by which all persons, who were out of the country, were recalled to Naples under 
pain of the confiscation of their property; the great estates of Caraccioli induced him in 
an evil moment, to request his Sovereign’s permission to return thither, which was granted. 
On taking leave, the King is said to have given him the following memorable and kind 
admonition: Beware of intermeddling with French politics. Avoid the snares of republicans, I 
know at this moment that I shall recover the kingdom of Naples.’* 


» From an English Naval Officer then at Palermo. 
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About the same time Cardinal Ruffo, Vicar General of the royalists, who had been men- 
tioned by Lord Nelson, in his letter to Earl St. Vincent, as collecting an army in Calabria, 
had left Palermo for that purpose. With a chatacter equally questionable both as a 
subject and a soldier, he followed Pignatelli in all his weak and suspicious conduct, until 
he perplexed and disgraced the cause he had been sent to support. On leaving Sicily he 
had landed on the opposite coast with his secretary, a priest named Spasiana, and other 
attendants, and had immediately joined some Calabrese who were assembled under Reggio 
Rinaldi. These royalists consisted chiefly of peasantry, and being soon increased by a motley 
crew of galley slaves, criminals from the different gaols, and Italian banditti, were divided 
under three chiefs, whose characters would have disgraced any cause. Their troops were how- 
ever styled the Christian Army, and overcame the detachments that were sent against them. 

On the 3d of February, 1799, Captain Hoste had informed Lord Nelson, that the boats 
of the Mutine, under the protection of her guns, had succeeded in cutting out of the bay of 
Naples an armed Neapolitan French vesscl, newly built, and pierced for 20 guns; but only 
mounting 10, and four swivels. From Captain Hoste’s information, a Neapolitan royalist 
frigate had been taken possession of by the French, as was H.S. M. ship the Galatea. The 
republicans had four gallies, six gun boats, and two men of war brigs at Castellamare. The 
‘Mutine being in a bad state, Lord Nelson had detached the El Corso brig, Lord W. Stuart, 
on an especial service to the island of Corfu, and to endeavour to procure troops for the 
security of Messina, the key of the island of Sicily; without which assistance, as he informed 
Commodore Duckworth, February 16, he had fears that all would be lost: ‘Oh, my dear 
Sir, added Nelson, ‘ one thousand English troops would save Messina. I shall write a 
line to General Stuart on this subject; although, I fear, he cannot give me men to save 
this most important island.’—In consequence of his Lordship’s energy and direction, an 
immediate attention was paid by the Sicilian government to the defence of the island. 
The venerable Count Persichelli, an engineer born in Sicily, was called on to furnish plans 
which were laid before the King in council. In addition to their militia amounting to 
26,000, the King by means of four regiments of foot and one of horse, with some artillery 
men, endeavoured to collect an additional number of troops. Preparations were also made 
under the auspices of Lord Nelson, to fit out gun boats, and to mount the batteries with 
the 65 twenty-four pounders that had lately arrived from Naples. Nine gun boats were 
to be launched during the month of February, and others early in March at Palermo; and 
orders were issued to build more, without delay, at Trapani and Messina.—Thus could 
the spirit of one man rouse the dejected and enervated Sicilians to a proper sense of resist- 
ance, And that nothing might be wanting on his part, Nelson nobly offered the King of 
Sicily, should other resources not arrive, To defend Messina with the ship’s company of an 
English man of war. Their Minister, Sir John Acton, did not fail duly to appreciate this 
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generous conduct of his countryman, and, in replying to the noble Admiral, ‘February 15, 
1799, he said, ‘ That would be certainly our surest and most efficacious protection. Their 
Majesties have seen on this occasion, as on every other, your Lordship’s attachment and 
faithful zeal for their safety; in their present most critical situation they confide in that 
alone.’—At the beginning of March, the freedom of the city of Palermo, which constituted 
him an Honorary Grandee of Spain, was présented to the Admiral in a gold box, brought 
upon a silver salver. He also about the same time received the Emperor of Russia’s picture, 
magnificently set with diamonds, with a complimentary note which has been alread ly 
inserted under the preceding year.’ 

Commodore Duckworth, in answering Lord Nelson’s letter which had requested assist- 
ance from General Sir Charles Stuart, informed him, That the General, in consequence of 
the timely arrival of two regiments, had resolved with his usual energy and promptitude to 
go himself to Sicily: he arrived at Palermo March 10th. Lord Nelson, in writing on that 
day to Earl St. Vincent, said, ‘ At nine o’clock I was most agreeably surprised with the 
appearance of General Stuart, who has brought with him 1000 English troops. This 
conduct of the General most assuredly demands the warmest gratitude from H. S. M. and 
I have no doubt but Sir Charles will experience it. This goodness reflects on him the 
highest honour. He has probably, by his quick decision, not only saved this kingdom, but 
may be the instrument of driving the French out of Naples. It will be an electric shock 
both to good and bad subjects. Europe may yet be happy, if Austria and Prussia would 
exert themselves.’—It was the opinion of Sir Charles Stuart before he returned to Mahon, 
which he did as soon as he had examined the state of Sicily, that if the Neapolitans had 
no trust in the management of the Sicilian affairs, and were excluded from defending the 
country ; if the priests and nobles were watched, and the spirit of the peasantry employed 
to advantage, Sicily was safe. 

On the 24th of February, 1799, the Russian Admiral Fedar Ouchakof informed Lord 
Nelson, that the fortress of Corfu had surrendered to the combined Russian and Turkish 
squadrons, in consequence of the most resolute exertions; and that as soon as their ships 
had received provisions, which were daily expected, they should sail for Brindisi and 
Otranto; and coming along the coast of Calabria to succour and encourage the inhabitants, 
should proceed to Messina. The Russian Admiral also subjoined the following liberal testi- 
mony to the professional character of the Commander of El Corso brig: ‘ I have the honour 
to recommend to your Excellency Lord W. Stuart, who during the attack and storm, and 

4 On the 14th of February, 1799, Lord Nelson was advanced Rear Admiral of the Red. On the 20th of March 
ensuing, the thanks of the East India Company were voted to him for the Victory of Aboukir, and a ‘valuable 
acknowledgment of the important benefits which the Company had thus derived, was recommended by the general 
court to the Directors; which being referred to the Board of Control, terminated in a yote of 10,000. 

* See page 115. 
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all the military operations against the island of Vido,* was on board my ship. I observed 
in him an intrepid courage and great zeal for the service. I received assistance from his 
councils, and I do but justice to this worthy officer, when I praise him and express my 
acknowledgments.’ ; 
On the 5th of March, 1799, Captain Troubridge, pursuant to orders from Lord Nelson, 
gave up the blockade of Alexandria to Sir Sidney Smith; leaving with him the Theseus, 
Lion, and Torride gun boat, and he was further instructed on the return of the Swiftsure 
and Alliance, Captain Wilmot, from Cyprus, to despatch them to join Lord Nelson. In 
writing to his Lordship afterwards, Captain Troubridge gave an account of the manner in 
which he had discovered and taken a person, who had been sent by Buonaparte to mislead 
the Turks.—‘ On the 14th of February, 1799, I detained the caravella that had at last been 
permitted by the French to leave Alexandria; and, having received information from a 
spy on board her, sent for the captain and shewed him a firman from the Grand Seignior, 
taking care not to let him read it. I told him it was a Hattesheriff for the head of a Traitor: 
on this he appeared alarmed, and acknowledged he had a Mons. Beauchamp on board 
habited like a Turk, and a French pilot. I immediately sent and seized the Ambassador, 
as they called him, and his Greek servant, and by sharpening an axe and playing him off 
with the Hattesheriff, I so alarmed the Greek domestic, that he shewed us where they had 
concealed their instructions from Buonaparte, on board the caravella. It appeared to me 
that the Grand Seignior would do this fellow more justice than we could; I therefore sent 
him in the Swiftsure to Rhodes, recommending him strongly for decapitation.’—Captain 
Hallowell afterwards continued this,account, in his letter to Lord Nelson on anchoring in 
Syracuse harbour, March 11, 1799. ‘ Monsieur Beauchamp, the French consul at Muscat, 
had been several months in Egypt with Buonaparte. He was charged with various missions 
from him; and the Turkish Admiral, on board the caravella, had signed an agreement with 
the General commanding at Alexandria, to land the said consul at Cyprus; where they 
were to combine their interests, and endeavour to procure the rélease of all the French 
prisoners in that island and in Syria, by assuring the Pasha that the Grand Seignior was 
not at war with the French; supposing this report would be easily credited, when delivered 
by an officer of such high rank in the Turkish service, and who had just come from a port 
occupied by the French forces. ‘This was the only method the Admiral had of getting out 


5 Called by the natives le Scoglio di Vido, and by the French L’Isle de Paix, situated in the port of Corfu; on 
which the attack commenced by a Russian 30 gun ship, commanded by an Englishman of the name of Messer, 
who distinguished himself very much. The island of Corfu was defended by five batteries, and was protected by 
the guns of the fortress of the town, and by the French ships of war. Upwards of 500 French were on the island, 
with furnaces for heating shot. The Leander which was retaken there, was afterwards restored to Great Britain 
by the Emperor of Russia. Upwards of 450 pieces of cannon, the greater part of which were brass, were in the 
several forts, 
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of their clutches, and he made few scruples in delivering up his friends, the Consul and a 
French pilot; although he had left his son and ten of his crew as hostages with Buonaparte 
for the performance of his agreement and the safety of Citizen Beauchamp’s person: how- 
ever he appeared to feel very little for their situation, and spoke of them with great indif- 
ference. After quitting Cyprus, the ship was to proceed with the Consul to Constantinople, 
where they intended to assure the Vizier of the amicable disposition of the French Directory 
towards the Ottoman Porte; and, as a proof of this assertion, the caravella was to be 
returned to the Grand Seignior. Mons. Beauchamp was one of the tribe of Scavants; he 
is gone to Constantinople‘ to take his trial, and as the Turks are generally pretty arbitrary 
in their decisions, I think they will deprive the Republic of any further advantages from his 
talents ... I had frequent conversations with Mons. Beauchamp while he was on board 
the Swiftsure: He assured me that the army in general were highly dissatisfied with the 
Expedition; there was not a man amongst them who did not wish to return to France. 
They have not had a drop of wine for six months past, nor any official accounts from home 
during that period. He said the soldiers were sadly discontented and ripe for mutiny; but 
the fear of falling a prey to the Arabs, would always prevent their breaking out into open 
rebellion, and keep them obedient to their officers, as they were sensible their own preser- 
vation depended on their unanimity. They had embodied about 200 Greeks at Cairo, 
and taken them into the pay and service of the Republic: Buonaparte had given the com- 
mand of them to Citizen Barthelemy, a Greek, with the rank of General ...I believe Sir 
Sidney intends, if he finds the enemy disposed to meet his plan, to open a Negociation, 
and receive them on terms of capitulation, if they should be offered: I was concerned to 
find these were his sentiments. The army of Buonaparte are entirely destitute of every 
principle of honour: they have always acted like licentious thieves, and have forfeited all 
claim to respect from us, by their immediate violation of a solemn engagement made between 
Captain Troubridge on one side and Captain Barré on the other; by which none of the 
prisoners, landed by your Lordship, were to serve again until regularly exchanged. But in 
defiance of this stipulation, these men were obliged to take up arms and were immediately 
drafted to complete the different regiments at Cairo, and the remainder were formed into 


‘ Mr. Willyams notices this circumstance in his interesting Voyage up the Mediterranean, pages 164—169. 
« Mr. Beauchamp was landed at Rhodes, March 3, 1799, and Captain Hallowell, like a British seaman, disdaining 
to retaliate on this Frenchman for the late conduct of the Captain and officers of le Generenx to Captains Thomp- 
son and Berry, humanely made interest with Hassan Bey that his prisoner should be treated with kindness, until 
he could be sent to Constantinople. Seven hundred pounds, in gold sequins, were found in his girdle, which he 
declared was his private property: this sum was counted out by Captain Hallowell before the Bey, and he at the 
same time sent notice of it to Mr. Spencer Smith at Constantinople. It afterwards appeared that this was not the 
private property of M. Beauchamp, but had been allowed him by Buonaparte, for the purpose of inducing the Turks 


to declare against the English. It is by such noble conduct that the Officers of Great Britain repel the falsehoods 
and calumnies of the French. 
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a corps styled the Nautic Legion, and have been constantly employed since that time... 
As the just and humane Buonaparte has in all his proclamations complained loudly of the 
cruelty of the Beys, in robbing and stripping the poor inhabitants of Egypt of their pro- 
perty, and has assured them that his only motive for visiting their country, was to relieve 
them from their oppression and punish the English; I have enclosed your Lordship a 
copy of one of his orders," as a proof of his affection and lenity to his new friends. I do 
not think Mourad Bey ever gave so despotic an order in his life.’ 

On the 20th of March, 1799, the Swiftsure joined the Vanguard in the bay of Palermo, 
and soon afterwards arrived the Culloden, Zealous, Minotaur, and Seahorse. Lord Nelson 
immediately proceeded to lay before their Captains the plan he had formed for the blockade 
of Naples and their taking possession of the islands in that bay. This plan had received 
the sanction of the King and his Ministers on the 18th, and had been received with much 
gratitude by them; who could not but contrast the generous solicitude of the English Ad- 
miral, with the cold and selfish apprehensions ofthe Court of Vienna. The King and Queen 
had, at that time, received both public and private assurance from the Emperor and Empress, 
that when Ferdinand should think it right to take a decided part, he should be supported. 
Mack himself had brought the same assurance, which Thugut alone would not openly sup- 
port. Sir John Acton was therefore directed by the King to request the continuance of 
Lord Nelson’s presence at Palermo; and Sir John also recommended, in the name of their 
Majesties, that the blockade of Naples should be intrusted to the command and care of 
the excellent Captain Troubridge, in whom they placed the highest confidence. ‘ I there- 
fore send you,’ added he, ‘ by their Majesties’ orders, an official letter for that officer to 
take the command of the operations in the bay of Naples, for the recovery of the adjacent 
islands, according to the manner you mentioned some days ago. I flatter myself it will 
not be long before that infamous Capital is purged of all the scoundrels and traitors who 
now dispose of it.—Accordingly on the 31st of March, the Culloden, Zealous, Minotaur, 
Swiftsure, St. Sebastian, Seahorse, Perseus, and El Corso, procceded to execute their 
Admiral’s instructions. On the 2d of April, having received the Governor of Procida on 
board, they stood into the bay of Naples, and anchored off that island. The tree of liberty 
was immediately cut down, the French flag was destroyed, and H.S.M. colours were 
hoisted on Procida, amidst the acclamations of a loyal populace. 

The following correspondence with Earl St.Vincent from March 29th, to the 17th of 
April, 1799, will give an interesting detail of the occurrences in which Lord Nelson was 
at that time engaged.—* My dear Lord: Captain Darby arrived here this morning from 
Leghorn, with all the ships, both British and American, that chose to leave that place. 
Mr. Wyndham has thought it right to abide by the fate of the Grand Duke, which I am 


« Tn thirteen articles. respecting the establishment of a public registry. 
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sure must be very unpleasant; for the French long before this time are in complete possession 
of all Tuscany. How Thugut and Manfredini can endure the misery they have brought 
on their respective masters, I cannot. comprehend, their conduct has been infamous.— 
April 12. On the 7th I had the pleasure of hearing from Captain Troubridge, that he was 
in complete possession of Procida, Ischia and Capri, the inhabitants of which islands had 
joyfully hoisted H.S. Majesty’s colours, cut down the trees of liberty, and delivered up the 
municipalities and the detested Jacobins; all of whom are either confined on board the 
ships, or in the chateau of Ischia. The French in Naples are not more than 2000.. The civic 
guards amount to about 20,000; but as these last will not remain fighting for the French, 
if there be any risk, I am warranted in saying, that 10,000 troops would place the King 
again upon his throne in twenty-four hours: therefore we are very anxiously looking out 
for the promised 9000 Russians coming by way of Zara; 3000 are also destined for Malta, 
which will fall the moment such a landing is made; for I am satisfied the garrison only wants 
a good pretence for their surrender. ‘They ‘had been led to believe, that Sicily would soon ° 
be revolutionised; but in this J flatter myself they will be mistaken. I hope the Austrians 
will fight better than they did. A Russian General, Suwarow, is to command in Italy. 
‘ April 17, 1799. The Hyena is arrived from Malta, where she went with copies of Sir 
C. Whitworth’s letters, and of the Treaty between H.S.M. and the Emperor of Russia. 
The account that the Russians are likely in any way to become masters of Malta has caused 
the greatest alarm in that island: the distress of these poor people is terrible, and they are 
rapidly decreasing by an epidemic fever. I have asked this Court to send 10,000/. to supply 
’ their wants; but I cannot succeed, as General Acton says they have it not to give. The only 
chance of saving Malta is by my friend Ball, who is adored, and deservedly so by all ranks. 
My obligations to him are greater than any words of mine can express. From the 15th of 
October last, he has never been one moment off his station; and this during such a winter 
as we all know is seldom experienced. This day brought me letters from dear Troubridge. 
He has been obliged to give all his flour to keep the inhabitants of the islands from starving. 
I have eternally been pressing for supplies, and have represented, that 100,000/. given away 
just now in provisions might purchase a kingdom. In short, my dear Lord, my desire to 
serve their S. M. faithfully, as is my duty, has been such that I am almost blind and worn — 
out, and cannot in my present state hold much longer. I would indeed lay down ny 
life for such good and gracious Monarchs; but I am useless, when I am unable to do what 
God knows my heart is anxious should be performed.’ 
During the exertions of a detachment from. Lord Nelson’s squadron, off the coast of 
Ligypt, he had been informed that the Bashaw of Tripoli had entered into a treaty with the 
French, and had permitted them to purchase provisions in that country; which gave rise 


to a correspondence between the Admiral and his Highness. On the 26th of March, 1799, 
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the Vanguard, Captain Hardy, had arrived at Tripoli; and it would be difficult to express the - 
effect which the appearance of so formidable and renowned a ship, and the letter which it 
brought from Lord Nelson had on the councils of the Bashaw. He solemnly denied the fact 
of having signed the treaty, declared he was ready to send his contingent of troops against 
the enemy; and, as an earnest of his sincerity, immediately made slaves of such of the 
French as were in his power, and confiscated three of their tartans. He then addressed a 
. letter in the exalted style of the east, ‘To Admiral Nelson, Captain Pasha of the King of 
England?’ In which he expressed an earnest wish to destroy his avowed enemies, the restless 
French; declared an abhorrence of treachery and perfidy, and. concluded by requesting 
a supply of artillerymen, to instruct his. subjects in making a proper defence. His Highness 
also desired ‘ that Lord Nelson would Keep a watchful eye over Tripoli, and from time to 
time. send a ship to their assistance.’—The moment the Vanguard sailed, the Bashaw is said 
to-have released the French, and resumed his former conduct. Upon which Lord Nelson, 
adopting i in some measure the expressions and style which his Highness had used, sent 
him the following letter by Commodore Campbell.— April 28. * Sir: When I received your 
_Highness’s letter by Captain Hardy of the Vanguard, I was rejoiced to find that you had 
renounced the Treaty, you had so imprudently entered into with some emissaries of General 
Buonaparte, that man’ef blood, that despoiler of the weak, that enemy to all good Mussul- 
men; for like Satan he only flatters that he may more easily destroy; and it is true that, 
since the year 1789, all Frenchmerf‘are exactly of the same disposition, I had sent your 
letter to the Great King my Master. I had done the same to the Grand Seignior; for I 
never believed that your Highness would say one word that was not most strictly true. 
A lie is impossible for a true Mussulman to utter, at least I had always believed so: what 
then must have been my astonishment to have heard from H. B. Majesty’s Consul, Mr. 
’ Lucas, that the moment the Vanguard sailed, the French, Consul and all the Frenchmen 
were. liberated, and also the French vessels in the port allowed to fit for sea; amd one to 
my knowledge sailed for Malta. Why will your Highness be thus l&d astray by evil coun- 
sellors, who can have no other object in view but your ruin? Your Highness knows, that 
although a powerful squadron of Portuguese ships has been, since last August, under my 
command, that by every means in my power they have been prevented from cruising © 
against the ships of your Highness, or approaching your coast.—It is now my duty to speak 
out, and not to be misunderstood. The same Nelson who has hitherto kept your powerful 
enemies from destroying you, can, and will let them loose upon you, unless the following 
terms are in two hours complied with, viz. That the French Consul at Tripoli, Vice Consul, 
and every Frenchman, .are delivered on board her Most Faithful Majesty’s ship Alphonso, 
to Commodore Campbell, in two hours time from Mr. Lacas’s setting his foot on shore; 
that hostages are also sent on board, to remain until every Frenchman in the state of Tripoli 
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shal] be sent off, -which shall not Cesered four days. —N. B. There shall be no reservation 
or trick about the French Consul, &c. at Tripoli, he shall be on board in two hours after 


the demand has been made. Every French vessel or vessels, pretended to be taken from 
- the French, shall be destroyed in two hours. These terms complied with, Commodore . 
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Campbell will, as he has done upon the passage, refrain from taking your vessels until his 
arrival at Palermo. If these proper terms are not complied with, I can no longer prevent 
the ships of her Most Faithful Majesty from acting with vigour against your Highness. 
© Your Highness will without difficulty write me a letter, the substance of which shall 
be dictated by. Mr. Lucas .You-will also, as a convincing proof of your detestation of 
the evil councils which have been given you by Hainet Reis, your Captain of the port, 
either cause him to be delivered to Commodore Campbell, that I may send him to Con- 
_Stantinople; or dispose of him in such a manner, that he may be for ever incapable of giving 
‘your Highness any advice; for his heart is so black, that I am informed’ he can give you 
no good counsel, Your Highness will I am confident approve of the open and unreserved 
manner of this letter; and consider it as a proof of the honest upright intentions of the 
Great Monarch, whom I have the honour of serving, and that it comes sla your Highness’ s 
most attached and faithful Nelson.’ 

A long and spirited interview took place between Commodore Cam pbell and the Bashaw; 
‘when his Highness ordered the head of a French emissary to be struck off, as he was found 
to be troublesome, even as a prisoner, amongst his people. Commodore Campbell was 
suill, however, reduced to commence hostilities, upon which every thing was adjusted, and 
the preliminaries of 4 peace arranged between Portugal and Tripoli.. Lord Nelson had — 
also negociated.a peace, or at least a cessation of hostilities during the present war, between 
the Bey of Tunis and the King of the Two PIGS: through the medium of Mr. Magra, the 
British Consul. 

Lord Nelson to H. R. H. Admiral the Duke of Clarence, Palermo, April 11, 1799. 

‘ Sir: Your Royal Highness will, I am sure, from my knowledge’ of your goodness, 
make every fair allowance for not receiving those letters from me, which I should have 
the greatest pleasure in writing, were it possible that I had the power. But besides the 
business of sixteen sail of the line, I have the constant correspondence of Petersburgh, 
Constantinople, Vienna, Venice, Trieste, Smyrna, Florence, Leghorn, Earl St. Vincent, 
Minorca, and Lord Spencer: this-must plead my excuse. Being now shut out from all 
the continent of Italy, we know nothing of the movements of the Austrian army: I pray 
God they may be successful. I have sent a squadron of five sail of the line, &c. into the 
bay of Naples, and all the islands are in our possession: The inhabitants have delivered 
up the Jacobins. At Naples all of the lower order are loyal and attached to their Sove- 
reigns, and indeed so they are in the provinces; for this war presents the very extraordinary 
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circumstance, of the rich taking the-road for the destruction of property, and the poor 
protecting it. I long to hear of the extirpalion of the French army in Egypt. I believe 
Buonaparte is heartily tired of his expedition, and would readily enter into a negociation 
with the Porte to quit Egypt; for which purpose he made a treaty and sent rich presents 
to the Bashaw of Tripoli. In this island we are loyal and certainly detest the French. I 
trust the Monarch of Spain means fair to his brother; but... .I hope that Providence will 
long continue its present good Sovereigns in possession of their rights. ; 

In continuation, May 10, 1799. ‘ In addition to my want of power to detail events, I 
am at this moment seriously unwell; ‘and nothing, Sir, but the very peculiar circumstances 
of the times, with the confidence reposed in me, not only by your Royal Father and my 
Commander in Chief, but also by their Sicilian Majesties and the whole nation, could 
induce me to remain. They all know that I have no desire, but approving myself a most 
faithful servant to my gracious King; therefore there is nothing which I propose, that is 
not, as far as orders go, implicitly complied with. But the execution is dreadful, and 
almost makes me mad. However as H.S. M. has now ordered two Generals to be tried‘ 
for cowardice and treachery, and, if found guilty, that they shall be shot or hanged; should 
this be effected, I shall have some hopes that I have done good. I ever preach, that rewards 
and punishments are the foundation of all good government : unfortunately neither the 
one nor the other have been practised here. The French troops have all left the city of 
Naples, and are encamped at Caserta sixteen miles distant; preparatory, we think, to their 
leaving the kingdom. The Jacobins must now shift for themselves, and I hope they will 
be severely punished in person by their King, as they have already been, in pocket, by 
their allies. With every sentiment of true attachment, believe me your Royal Highness’s 
faithful servant, Nelson.’ 

A very interesting and more detailed retrospect of the proceedings of his Lordship’s 
squadron in the bay of Naples, than he was able to send to his Royal Highness, occurs in 
the letters of Captain Troubridge, whence the following extracts have been taken. The 
French had encamped between Caserta and Capua, leaving a strong force and plenty of 
provisions in St. Flmo; which may be considered as the citadel of Naples, and was situated 
so high as to be commanded by no adjacent grounds, except a convent that was beyond 
point blank shot.—‘ April 3d. All the Ponza islands have the Neapolitan flag flying. Your 
Lordship never beheld such loyalty; the people are perfectly mad with joy, and are asking 
for their. beloved Monarch. If the Nobility were mcn of principle and of respectability, how 
easy it would be to get thé Neapolitan soldiers and militia to declare for their King. I wish 
‘we had ‘a few thousand good English troops, I would have the King of Naples on his 
throne in forty-eight hours. JI beg your Lordship will particularly recommend Captain 
Schankey; he is a fine hardy seaman, a good and loyal subject, desirous of doing every 
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thing for the welfare of his Country: If the Navy of the King of Naples had been com- 
posed of such men, the people would never have revolted. I have a villain, by name 
Francesco, on board, who commanded the castle at Ischia, formerly a Neapolitan officer 
and of property in that island. The moment we took possession of the castle, the mob tore 
this vagabond’s coat with the tricoloured cape and cap of liberty button to pieces, and he 
had then the impudence to put on His Sicilian Majesty’s regimentals again; upon which 
I tore his epaulet off, took his cockade out, and obliged him to throw them overboard: I 
then honoured him with double irons.. The mob entirely destroyed the tree of liberty, and 
tore the tricoloured flag into ten thousand’pieces, so that I have not been able to procure 
even a small remnant to lay at the King’s feet. I however send two pieces of the tree of 
liberty for his Majesty’s fire, with the names of the people who brought the pieces to me 
painted upon them. April 4, 1799. The French troops in Naples amount to about 2000, 
and are thus distributed: In St. Elmo 300, Castle Uovo 200, Castle Nuovo 1400, Puz- 
zuoli 100, Baia 30. Their actions at Salerno, &c. have been attended with serious losses: 
not one of their men returned from Salerno, out of 1500, except a few who were wounded. 
And in Abruzzo, at a place called Andre, it is said that nearly 3000 have been killed. The 
French and Jacobins have quarrelled, and a great distrust reigns amongst them. It fre- 
quently happens in the rounds at night, if, when challenged Che viva? they answer 
la Republica, they are shot; and the republicans do the same if the answer is I/ Re, which 
makes it dangerous to move after dark. The whole of the chief Jacobins are quarrelling 
about their honesty. I have just received an account that a priest, named Albvena, is 
preaching up revolt in Ischia; | have sent 60 Swiss and 300 loyal subjects, to hunt him, and 
shall have him, I expect, dead or alive, today. I pray your Lordship to send an honest 
Judge here to try these miscreants on the spot, that some proper examples may be made. 
Two P. M. Pray press the Court to send the Judge by the return of the Perseus, as it’ will 
be impossible to go on-else; the villains increase so fast on my hands, and the people are 
calling for justice.“ Eight or ten of them must be hung. April 9th. Naples is in the devil 
of a ferment, and General M‘Donald is much alarmed, as your Lordship will see by the 
enclosed order. I have two deserters from their gun and mortar boats; who assure me, that 
if the French were to force them within gun shot, the crews would rise and murder all the 


* Some of the Italians, with the impetuosity of their character, did not wait for the Judge; as appeared from the 
following extraordinary letter, which was brought off one morning early from the shore to Captain Troubridge, 
with his usual basket of grapes for breakfast. ‘ Salerno, April 26, 1799. Sir: As a faithful subject of my King, 
Ferdinand IV, whom God preserve, I have the glory of presenting to your Excellency the Head of D. Charles Gra- 
nozio di Giffoni, who was employed in the administration directed by the infamous Commissary Ferdinand Ruggi. 
The said Granozio was killed by me in a place called li Puggi, district of Ponte Cagnaro, as he was running away. 
I beg your Excellency would accept the said Head, and consider this operation as a proof of my attachment to 
the Royal Crown. I am with due respect, the faithful subject of the King, J. M. V’ 
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French on board, and bring the boats over to us. The Jacobins begin to talk of peace. The 
governor of Procida is a truly honest and valuable subject; the King can never do enough 
for him. People come from all quarters to see his Majesty, and some from Sorrento, having 
understood he was here. So much loyalty amongst the common people was never seen 
before. The greatest villains and republicans are the marine and artillery officers. Our 
numbers on the islands increase fast. The fishermen have been forbidden to pursue their 
occupation, the only means they had to save themselves from starving: I have therefore given 
them leave to fish here. The French, in order to man their gun boats and galleys, cajoled 
the Neapolitan sailors into the arsenal, with a promise that they should receive their pay. 
When they had got them in the gate was shut, and the whole of them were driven into the 
gun boats ‘without.a carline. I haye just heard that Caraccioli has the honour to mount 
guard as a common soldier, and was yesterday a sentinel at the palace: he had refused to 
enter their service, but, I believe, they force every one to do duty as militia. Rocca 
Romana,’ they say, is now of no consequence. April 10th and 1Sth. Captain Foote has 
joined me from Salerno, which is in the hands of the Jacobins; but no French are there. 
Reports are strong, that the Cardinal’s advanced guard is near Naples; but from the dis- 
tance he was off, when he wrote the stupid letter which I sent your Lordship, I can hardly 
believe his approach is true. General M‘Donald, you will see, has a bad opinion of me:* 
Iam sure my character will not, on that account, suffer. I enclose you one of Caraccioli’s 
letters, as head of the republican marine; it was intercepted at Capri. I hope he has 
been forced into this measure, and should be glad to find him innocent. I have another 
from Gaeta to Ponza, sent by that route, as he says he could not forward it by the bay 
of Naples. Caraccioli sent for Salvator Guidice, the head man of the fishermen at St. 
Lucia, and told him he must procure seamen for the gun boats, Salvator assured him he 
would not get one to serve: Upon this Caraccioli spoke harshly to him, and the fishermen 
since have declared, That if they find him to be a Jacobin, though always a favourite 
and beloved by them, he shall be the first to fall when they begin; for every one has his 
marked Jacobin to stiletto. The Judge is arranging his papers; to morrow, the 14th, he 
begins. I have given him good advice; he appears to me to be the poorest creature I ever 
saw, and to be frightened out of his senses. He declares that seventy families are concerned, 
and talks of its being necessary to have a bishop to degrade the priests, before he can 
execute them. I told him to hang them first, and if he did not think that degradation 

y Lord Nelson afterwards, in writing to Captain Troubridge, during the month of July, thus mentioned this 
Neapolitan Nobleman: ¢ There is a persoh who has been a notorious rebel; but now pretends to serve his King 
faithfully. If he should attempt to come-even into your presence, 1 earnestly request, that you will never volun- 


tarily admit him to your sight, much less speak to him; for that honour and loyalty which you possess, never ought 
to be contaminated with infamy and rebellion. His name is said so be Rocca Romana,’ 


® This refers to a very rude letter which the French Gcneral had sent to Captain Troubridge. 
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sufficient, to send them afterwards to me. I recommended him to punish the princi- 
pal Traitors, the moment he had passed sentence. April 16. Our situation now becomes 
more scrious than ever. I pledged myself to the people, in consequence of her Majesty’s 
promise, that they should want neither grain nor flour. I know Trabia, and feel much 
hurt that Iam made the tool of his deception. In short, my Lord, these islands must 
return under the French yoke, as I see the King’s Ministers are not to be relied on for 
supplies. I trust your Lordship will pardon my stating the case so plainly; but I think I 
should be highly culpable, if from delicacy I were to sacrifice the lives of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. I am assured by all the sailors, that Caraccioli is not a Jacobin, but has been 
forced to act as he does. They sign his name to printed papers, without his authority; as 
in my opinion they have the Archbishop's. April 18. The Judge made an offer two days 
since, if I wished it, to pass sentence; but hinted that it would not be regular on some. I 
declined having any thing to do with it. By his conversation I found his instructions were 
to go through it in a summary manner, and under me. I told him the latter must be a 
mistake, as they were not British subjects. The ‘rials are curious; frequently the culprit 
is not present: however he assures me, he shall soon have done with them all. I doubt it 
much, ‘The odium I find is intended to be thrown on us. I will out manceuvre him there, 
and push him hard too. 

* April 25, 1799. O how I long to have a dash at the Thieves. Your Lordship will see 
that the Cardinal is quite frightened; he appears to me to be very low and dejected. I 
have three good field pieces, which I could mount, if they have any field carriages at 
Palermo. Hood is mounting some howitzers, which we got from the French, on cart 
wheels. A person, just from Naples, tells me the Jacobins are pressing hard the French 
to remain: they begin to shake in their shoes. Those of the lower order now speak freely. 
The rascally nobles, tired of standing as common sentinels and going the rounds, say, If 
they had known as much as they do now, they would have acted differently. April 27. 
T have had a long talk with the Judge about the villainous priests. Iam completely stupid. 
I have been all day since four o’clock this morning examining vagabonds of different 
descriptions; and as no one ever gives a direct answer, and not being possessed of much 
patience, I am quite fagged out. The horrid treatment of the French has made all classes 
mad. The work we have to do is nothing; but the villainy we must combat is great indeed, 
and wears us all out. I shall weather all yet, I trust. I have just flogged a rascal for 
loading his bread with sand; the loaf hung round his neck all the time, and when he was 
taken on shore, afterwards, to be shewn to the people. The Governor of Procida is the most 
diligent active man | ever met with in this country; and, what will surprise you, is an 
honest man, and deserving of his Majesty’s favour. He studie his Sovereign’s interest in 
every Using, without the little dirty policy of making money himself. May 1. Caraccioli, 
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I am now satisfied, is a Jacobin. I enclose you one of his letters. He came in the gun 
boats to Castellamare himself, and spirited up the Jacobins,’ 

Lord Nelson on the 30th of April, 1799, continued, from Palermo, a narrative of these 
proceedings to Earl St. Vincent. On the continent of Italy my friends* are doing won- 
ders. Hood has taken Salerno, twenty-eight miles from Naples. This has caused the 
country to rise from Sorrento to Castellamare. These events so near the Capital, together 
with the success of the Austrian army both on the Rhine and in Italy, have induced the 
French to call in all their outposts; and, leaving 500 men in the castle of St. Elmo, to retire 
from Naples to Capua, taking with them all their sick and plunder; when assembled, there 
will be about 5000 men. I believe nothing can prevent the people of Naples from rising 
and attempting the castle of St. Elmo, where the Jacobins have retired, and *Caraccioli 
amongst them. Iam getting ready the Haerlem to carry over 800 troops. Three hundred 
cavalry are also preparing with provisions and other necessaries. This Court being very 
poor and no revenue, makes things slower than they would otherwise be; but we do the 
best with the slender means we have. own myself much fitter to be the actor, than the 
counsellor of proper measures to be pursued, in this very critical situation of public affairs ; 
but, at least, their Sicilian Majesties are satisfied that my poor opinion is an honest one. 
I can assure you whenever your name is mentioned, their expressions are the handsomest 
that tongue can utter. The only way in which you can be represented, if truth be spoken, 
is as the very ablest Sea Officer His Britannic Majesty has in his service. 

* May 3, 1799. You must forgive, my dear Lord, my short sketches of what is going 
on; for neither my head nor hand is equal to any thing more. We learn from Lieutenant 
Parkinson, who joined the squadron off Malta in the Emma tender, on her way from Egypt 
‘to Palermo, that Sir Sidney Smith has given up the blockade of Alexandria and proceeded 
off St. Jean d’Acre, where are Buonaparte’s head quarters. I am far from well, and the 
good news of the success of the Austrian arms in Italy does not even cheer me. I enclose 
a detailed account of their Campaign,‘ extracted from the letters of a Mr. Walter Burn to 
me, who is now at Genoa. May 9th. The French in retiring from Naples to Caserta 
and Capua, have robbed all the shops as they passed along;. which conduct looks like 
leaving the kingdom: the Neapolitan Republicans, notwithstanding, are organising their 

» Amongst those officers who thus particularly distinguished themselves, was Captain W. Darley of the Marines, 
who was afterwards created a Knight of the order of St. Ferdinand, and received a pension for his services from 
his own Sovereign. In writing from La Polla, May gth, to Captain S. Hood, Captain Darley said, ‘ We are busy 
securing the pass of Campestrina, the only one, I understand, into Calabria; and I think if M‘Donald trusts him- 
self this way, he will lose his labour.’ 

» In a letter written at this time to Earl Spencer, Lord Nelson again mentioned this unfortunate Neapolitan 
Nobleman: ¢ Caraccioli has resigned his situation as head of the Marine. This man was fool enough to quit his 
Master, when he thought his case desperate ; yet, in his heart, [ betieve he is no Jacobin,’ 


* This valuable Document is unavoidably reserved, with many others which may possibly hereafter appear. 
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troops, and as yet do not seem inclined to give way. The Royalists, probably, wait until 
the French are out of the kingdom before they begin. The’ conduct of the King’s officer 
sent to Orbitello and Longone has been so infamous, that Troubridge is almost mad, and 
Tam ina fever. The following is an extract from his letter. ¢ I am in such a rage at the 
cowardly and treacherous conduct of the General who was sent to Longone and. Orbitello, 
that I am really unable to tell the,story, and therefore send Captain Oswald to relate all, 
Orbitello is sold, and I fear Longone will be the same. I desired the General and all his 
cowardly gang to get out of a British man of war. We want people to fight, he does not 
come under that description. I told him plainly that his King would never do well, until 
he hanged half his officers. I hope the King will order this General to give an account of 
himself, and not leave him here as a nuisance. The French are going off fast, robbing 
and plundering every person and shop as they go. Sarrento, Castellamare, &c. &c. have 
all been plundered. I hear that Caraccioli saved the two former from being burnt. Pray, 
my dear Lord, hear Oswald, and urge the King to make an example of this General. I 
am really very ill. I must go to bed. This treachery fairly does me up.’ 

Lord Nelson was soon afterwards informed by Sir John-Acton, that the conduct of this 
General Yauk, or Jauk, should be inquired’ into and punished, if that officer were found 
as guilty as he appeared to be. ‘ Orders,” added Sir John, ‘ are now preparing for a court 
inartial. The King begs and hopes that Captain Troubridge will desire some of his Officers 
to attend it, with the Sicilian Officers, and direct accordingly what shall be thought right 
at. the conclusion. Captain Troubridge is with réason in agitation and.bad humour.’—The 
following are some further extracts from Troubridge’s correspondence with his Admiral. 

* May 7, 1799. My Lord: I have just had a long conversation with the Judge. He tells 
me he shall finish his business next week; and that the custom with his profession is to 
return home the moment they have condemned. He says, he must be embarked imme- 
diately, and hinted at a man of war. I found also from his conversation, that the priests 

‘must be sent to Palermio to be disgraced by the King’s order, and then to be retuned for 
execution to this place. An English man of war to perform all this: at the same-time 
making application to me for a hangman, which I positively refused. If none could be 
found here, I desired he would send for one from Palermo. T see their drift; they want to 
make us the principals, and to throw all the odium upon us. Icannot form the least idea 
of their law process as carried on against the prisoners; for the culprits are seldom present 
while the trial is proceeding. ‘By the Judge's account he is making a rapid progréss: some 
of the villains are very rich: Iam fairly worn out with fretting for the breach of my word 
given to the inhabitants, in consequence of her Majesty’s promise to me. The distress for 
bread in Ischia is so great, that it would move even a Frenchman to pity. Cannot a sub- 


scription be opened? I beg to put my name down for twenty ducats; I cannot afford. more, 
VoL. IL. 2u : 
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or I-would give it. I féed’all I can from a large private stock I had, but that. will not last 
long. No fault shall attach tous. Palermo is full of grain, as is the neighbourhood: the 
French, I fear, have more interest there than the King. I have put the palace in this island 
into a good state-of defence, and got six guns up, with plenty of grape and cannister. If 
the enemy attempt it, we shall certainly break some of their shins. To strengthen the 
whole I have landed fifty marines and twelve gunners, dug a ditch on the road to the gate, 
and levelled all the ground about, and broke part of the steps, and fixed a ladder to be 
drawn up at sun set. I hope your Lordship, when you come this road, will approve of 
our Engineering. ‘The expence is nothing worth mentioning. . Hood is at Salerno. The 
Enemy have ordered. 100 gun boats to’be built to drive us away; before they are finished, 
I hope we shall be in Naples. The examples of villains and cowards which the Archduke 
has made, ‘has driven away ‘my melancholy fever: I send the General from Longone and 
Orbitello, for the King of Naples to follow such an example. He has desired to speak to | 
me, but I declined having .any thing to do with him, until he clears up his dastardly 
conduct to his King. When the Court Martial is ordered, which by General Acton’s letter 
we may expect immediately, much matter will come out to prove he would not land. As. 
he is in the service of another Sovereign, I stibngit to your Lordship, if we had not better 

leave them to themselves. If this Colonel, who at present commands here, is president, 
~ the General will be shot: should that be his sentence, shall I confirm it? My hand would 
not shake at signiig.-my name. Captain Darley, of the marines, is sent to ieee up a 
correspondence between the Cardinal and us. 

‘ May 11, 1799. It is with deep.concern I inform your Lordship, that a spirit of Sedi- 
tion has begun to shew itself amongst, the Swiss. I have great reason to think it arose from 
the price of meat being much higher here than at Palermo, and the King’s not allowing 
more pay a day .. . Your Lordship will see by the Sentence of Death which was passed, 
that we do not mean to suffer the smallest relaxation of Discipline; but, in consequence of 
their good conduct before, and nothing more than murmurs being. proved, I took upon 
myself to remit the Sentence of Death, and send them to Palermo as subjects for the gal- 
lies.” ‘The men were all drawn up in a square formed by the troops and marines, with their 
eyes ‘bound, ‘and all the ceremony was gone through, except firing; when I directed the 
pardon to be read: One of them was almost gone before it was finished. I trust it will have 
a good effect. I have communicated your Lordship’s handsome compliment to the Cap- 
tains of the squadron, which they most sensibly feel; and are only sorry that the nature 
of the service, they are employed on, will not admit of their distinguishing themselves more 
particularly. For my own part, I feel so much indebted to your Lordship for your constant 
attention to me, that I am satisfied I can never do enough: I wish my powers, or ability, 
would permit my acting more vigorously against the horrid, plundering and treacherous’ 
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enemy. His Majesty will, I-hope, the moment he regains Naples, make some great 
examples of his villainous Nobles. Pignatelli-has loaded my man with irons, for carrying 
the letter sent by her Majesty for him,. through Lady Hamilton: .I trust, before long, I 
shall have a pull at his nose for it. I have two or three to settle with, if we get in. I 
hope the King will net employ Micherouxe: he will only disgrace any corps he may be 
intrusted with. I am glad that his Majesty has promoted the Swiss Lieutenant, who was 
wounded, poor fellow, at the head of his men——May 12. Cockburne has just joined, 
and brings such famous news that I am half mad with joy. The Scoundrels will and must 
be annihilated.—_May 14. You will see, my Lord, by the enclosed translation. of Prince 
Trabia’s letter, that his Majesty has ordered a Court Martial to try Marshal Yauch; but as 
there are only four Officers here of the rank qualified to sit, according to the Neapolitan 
laws, I think he cannot legally be tried, until his Majesty sends over three more Officers. I 
should have been happy to have sat on it, and to have directed some of our Captains to have 
accompanied me; but as we are not in his Sicilian Majesty's service, it would have caused 
some noise at home, and certainly would not have been legal: I submit to your Lordship’s 
better judgment. Officers can be sent here in a few days. In the mean time I have directed 
the General to be put under arrest, and the depositions to be taken, that the trial may be 
short when it begins: this mode is perfectly regular in their service. All that is to be done, 
when a witness is called after this, is to ask, whether the written paper read be his evidence? 
and a few other questions that may arise. I trust your Lordship will explain to his Majesty, 
that we have every inclination to comply with his orders: In this instance I think it im- 
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possible.’ 

During these arduous Operations of the Squadron under Captain Troubridge, H. B. M. , 
sloop !’Espoir had arrived on the 12th of May, 1799, at Palermo, with the important 
information, that the French fleet had been seen off Oporto. The same night !’Espoir had 
sailed to Procida, with orders for Captain Troubridge’s squadron, except one ship of the 
line and the frigates, to come off Palermo; it being Lord Nelson’s intentions to detach them 
for the safety of Minorca. Orders had been also sent to Captain Ball, and to the Russian 
Admiral. On the 13th of the same month, at nine o’clock in the evening, the heutenant 
of the Peterell had also arrived at Palermo, by land, the sloop not having been able to 
get up; with the additional intelligence which had been received from Captain Styles, 
that thirty-five sail of the enemy had passed the Straits during the evening of the 5th, and 
had gone up the Mediterranean. Captain Peard had also. fallen in with them, and had 
counted more than thirty sail, nineteen‘ of which appeared to be of the line. Lord Nelson, 


4 Lord Bridport’s letter to Earl St: Vincent, estimated them at nineteen sail of the line, two of them three- 
‘deckers; consisting in all of twenty-four or twenty-five ships of war. They had sailed from Brest April 26, 
1799. 
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on hearing this, immediately sent another letter to Captain Troubridge, ‘desiring him to join 
with all the ships of the line under his command, and, if possible, with a frigate. 

The objects of the Enemy, who had thus escaped the vigilance of Lord Bridport owing 
to a strong gale and a thick fog, were to unite with the whole Spanish naval force; to pro- 
ceed to Toulon in order to embark troops there; and, with them, to.act successively upon 
Minorca, Naples, and Sicily. They had also hopes of falling in with our-detached squa- 
drons in the Mediterranean, and overpowering them in detail; and, by the distance which 
they kept from the coast of Portugal, they had expected to prevent any intelligence of 
their approach being conveyed to our Commanders. Lord ,Keith had been kept from 
seeing them, as they passed his station off Cadiz, by the haziness of the weather; and had 
not one of their luggers shewn her colours and fired into the Camelion, Captain Styles 
would certainly’ have been taken. ‘A strong westerly wind, which prevailed at that time, 
did not allow, of any communication between the squadron under Lord Keith and Lord 
St. Vincent.—The affairs of the French Republic, in Italy, were at that time in a hopeless 

‘and desperate state; and as Sir Morton Eden had informed Lord Nelson, from Vienna, 
on the 8th of May the Frenéh government had sent orders to Buonaparte in Egypt, as 
well by the way of Naples as through the channel of the Spanish Consul at Tunis, imme- 
diately to return to Europe with Berthier, and resume the command of the army of Italy. 
This intelligence had been transmitted by the Hon. T. Grenville from Berlin, where the 
Abbé Sieyes was stationed to beguile and prepare the ruin of that Sovereign. The account 
which Lord’ Nelson had received from Carthagena was, that the French fleet which had 
entered the Mediterranean consisted of twenty-four sail of the line, six frigates, and three 
sloops: when off Carthagena they had sent in one of their sloops, in order that the Spanish 
ships might make sail and join. Their answer was, ‘ They had not men to man their ships.’ 
The French replied, ‘ We have men enough on board for that purpose.’ The Spaniards, 
however, would not come out. ; 

The anxious situation of Lord Nelson, on first hearing of the sailing of this powerful 
force from Brest, is described by himself in writing to Earl St. Vincent, May 13, 1799. 
‘ What a state, my dear Lord, am I in. If I go, I risk and more than risk Sicily, and what 
is now safe on the continent; for we know, from experience, that more depends on opinion 
than on acts themselves. As I stay, my heart is breaking, and to mend the matter I am 
seriously unwell.’—The spirit, however, of this great Warrior always rose in proportion to 
the approach of the danger which he had to contend with. On hearing, afterwards, that the 
French fleet. had actually entered the Mediterranean, he at first prepared with the Van- 
guard, the only ship then lying in the bay of Palermo, to give them a warm reception and 
to defend his post to the last. When he had at length collected some of his ships, he was 
detained by a gale of wind; which continued blowing from the E. S. E. until the 20th. 
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On the 19th he had sent the following letter, from Palermo, to Captain E, J. Foote of the 
Seahorse, in the bay of Naples. ‘ My dear Sir: As the command of the ships in the Bay 
of Naples will devolve on you, I need not pretend to point out what your local situation 
enables you so much better to judge of than myself. You will address your letters to me. 
Sir William Hamilton will open them, and do every thing which he can to meliorate the 
condition of the poor Islanders; for I know that your letters must be of complaint... I hope 
to get ten sail of the line together, and shall keep off Maretimo, either to receive reinforce- 
ments, if the French are bound upwards, or to fly to Minorca, if that is their destination. 
I wish very much to have you with me, but that is impossible at present.’—On the next 
day, May 20th, Lord Nelson left Palermo, and sailed with the Vanguard, Culloden, Zea- 
lous, Minotaur, Haerlem, St. Sebastian, and a Portuguese corvette, the Swallow. ‘ I have 
only,’ wrote he to Earl St. Vincent, May 23, ‘ to remain on the northern side of Maretimo 
to keep covering Palermo, which shall be defended to the last. Your Lordship may depend 
that the squadron under my command shall never fall into the hands of the enemy; and 
before we are destroyed, I have little doubt but they will have their wings so completely 
clipped, that they may be easily overtaken. If this event had not happened, we should 
have been in Naples.’—Earl St. Vincent had, previous to this, directed Lord Keith to 
detach Rear Admiral Duckworth to join this squadron off Maretimo, with the Leviathan, 
Centaur, Bellerophon and Powerful; with a promise to Lord Nelson of a further supply, 
when Admiral Whitshed should arrive from England with the expected reinforcement of 
the Queen Charlotte, Triumph, Defiance, Bellona, Repulse, Phoenix and Ethalion. 

Sir W. Hamilton wrote to Lord Nelson on the 21st of May, 1799: ‘ I see that Caraccioli 
has profited directly of the absence of your line of battle ships, and attacked your smaller 
ones at Procida.’—An account of this proceeding, May 17, had been also conveyed to Lord 
Nelson by the Zealous, transmitted from Captain James Oswald who commanded the Per- 
seus bomb vessel. ‘ My Lord: I beg leave to acquaint you, that at four A. M. this morning, 
the gun and mortar boats of the enemy made an attempt on the ships at anchor off Procida, 
consisting of H. S. M. frigate la Minerva, H. B. M. bomb vessel Perseus, and five gun boats, 
with two mortar vessels. ‘The enemy’s force in all consisted of twenty-three, of which four 
were tartans, each mounting two heavy guns, and two were mortar vessels; the remaining 
seventeen were gun boats, and large launches with each a gun mounted. Having conti- 
nued the attack for two hours, they retreated to Baia; where they were joined by five more 
large tartans, and still remain at anchor there ready to take advantage of another calm. 
As the gun boats directed most of their fire at la Minerva, she was the only sufferer from 
the engagement, having received a shot through the main mast, and another wounding the 
mizen mast; her loss is, I believe, two killed and four badly wounded. The Sicilian gun 
boats under Captain D. Andrea acquitted themselves with much credit; and the spirited 
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example set by Captain Schankey, who voluntecred to lead them into action, was the 
principal cause of the speedy retreat of those belonging to the enemy. His Majesty’s ship. 
Bull Dog being becalmed about a mile off, prevented her getting up time enough to share 
in the action. In continuation, May 21, 1799. ‘ As the weather is now quite settled 
and little wind, I expect the enemy will make an attack to night. I find they acknow- 
ledge twelve to have been killed, and as many wounded. The Seahorse not having yet 
been able to get up from Salerno, our force only consists of the Neapolitan frigate la 
Minerva and the Perseus; but I hourly expect to see the Seahorse heave in sight. Our 
force being so small, we ought, in my opinion, to meet them under sail, and not wait their 
attack at anchor. But such an universal panic has scized the whole of the inhabitants of 
Procida and Ischia, that was even the Perseus to get under weigh, the inhabitants would 
take to their boats and leave the islands. The day after the Zealous sailed, a gale of wind 
drove me out of sight of Procida for a day; and I found, on my return, the Governor, 
Judge, &c.:had every thing ready to get off as fast as they could had we not hove in sight, 
as.an opinion was gone abroad that the English had deserted them, a report which the 
Jacobins made the-most of. Yesterday Caraccioli harangued the sailors, and promised to 
_ give them up Procida and Ischia to military plunder, as soon as they should get possession 
of them. Since our line of battle ships left the Bay, he kas been using every exertion to 
fit out the frigate and corvette, and we have intelligence that they will be ready to morrow 
night. The San Leon is this moment arrived with a prize tartan, which she cut out from 
under a battery at Cape Circelli.—On the 28th of May, Captain Foote in writing to Lord 
Nelson from off Procida, added, ‘ Caraccioli threatens a second attack with a considerable 
addition of force. I have put two of the Seahorse’s thirty-two pound carronades into the 
bombard brought off from Castellamare, and we are in every respect prepared to receive the 
enemy. That your Lordship may know I have done my utmost to recover the brave marines 
of the Zealous, I enclose the Jetters which I wrote to the French commanding Officer about 
them, and copies of his answers; and I have resolved, in consequenee of his breach of faith 
and infamous expressions, neither to send nor receive a flag of truce from the French.’ 
Whilst Lord Nelson and the Officers of his squadron were anxiously awaiting the un- 
certain result of a contest with an enemy so greatly superior, resolving with their illustrious 
Chief that the glory of their perilous night at Aboukir, should not be sullied off Maretimo ; 
Captain Hallowell had sent a present to Lord Nelson of a Coffin, every part of which had 
been actually made of the wood and iron from a piece of the main mast of Orient, that had 
been taken up by the Swiftsure before she left her station off Alexandria. 'The Coffin was 
accompanied with the following note: * Swiftsure, May 23. My Lord: Herewith I send you 
a Coffin made of part of !Orient’s main mast; that when you are tired of this life you may 
be buried in one of your own trophies; but may that period be far distant, is the sincere 
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wish of your obedient and much obliged servant, Ben. Hallowell.’—The astonishment that: 
prevailed amongst the ship’s company, when they were actually convinced it was a Coffin 
which had been thus conveyed on board, will be long remembered by their Officers: We shall 
have hot work of it indeed, said one of the old Agamemnons, you see the Admiral intends to 
Sight till he is killed, and there he is to be buried. Lord Nelson‘ afterwards placed it upright 
with the lid on against the after division, or bulkhead of his cabin, behind his chair where 
he sat at dinner, and viewed it with the undaunted mind of a great warrior.—'l'here had 
been, however, an extraordinary gloom and depression of mind for some time visible in his 
Lordship, which too much corresponded with the present he had received. Notwithstand- 
ing all his honours and all his glory, Nelson was becoming dissatisfied with himself, and 
the irritability and misery which this gradually occasioned, will appear in many of his 
subsequent letters. In one, that had been written during February to an intimate friend, 
is the following passage: ‘ Thank you most heartily, my dear Davison, for your letter. 
Believe me, my only wish is to sink with honour into the grave, and when that shall please 
God, I shall meet death with a smile. Not that I am insensible to the Honours and Riches 
my King and Country have heaped upon me, so much more than any Officer could deserve; 
yet am I ready to quit this world of trouble, and envy none but those of the estate six fect 
by two.’ 

In writing May 28, 1799, when off Trapano, to Earl St.Vincent, he said, * Pray God send 
you success against the Dons; for I hope the French are got into Toulon, and are not near 
enough to prevent your conquest, Our English ships shall be ready for you in forty eight 
hours, the Portuguese may be a little longer. Niza is as good a young man as ever lived: 
I began properly with him and we are like brothers. What I did respecting his Orders, 
&c. was done in Council with the Queen and Lady Hamilton, and they are not bad Coun- 
sellors. Your Lordship is acquainted with my intention of raising the blockade of Malta, 
and of uniting my whole force off Maretimo. I have not yet heard from Captain Ball, what 
he has done in consequence; therefore we are completely on our guard. On your leaving 
me to act as I thought best, from the situation of affairs, I have determined to carry my 
squadron back to Palermo to complete their provisions to six months, and be in momentary 
readiness to proceed as you may order; leaving in the bay of Naples, Seahorse, Perseus, 
Bull Dog, Mutine, and San Leon to protect the islands, which would fall the moment our 
ships were withdrawn. My reason for remaining in Sicily is to cover the blockade of Naples, 
with the certainty of preserving Sicily in case of an attack. If we were to withdraw our 


* On Lord Nelson’s leaving the Vanguard, the Coffin was carried with him into the Foudroyant, where it 
remained for many days on the gratings of the quarter deck. Whilst his Officers were one day looking at this 
extraordinary present, his Lordship came out of the cabin: You may look at it, Gentlemen, said he, as long as you 
please; but depend on it none of you shall have it. 
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ships, it would throw such a damp upon the people, that Iam sure there would be no 
resistance; and I am convinced, from the favourable aspect of affairs in Italy, there will 
be no attack made here, whilst the French know we have such a force to appear against 
them.’-—On the 8th of May, the King of Sardinia in returning his thanks to Lord Nelson 
for the satisfactory letter which that Admiral had lately addressed to his Majesty, referred 
him to the Chevalier Balbe, principal equerry to the King, who had orders to call at 
Palermo on his intended tour to Germany and Russia. ‘ I trust, my dear Admiral,’ added 
the King, ¢ that, from every thing we can judge of at present, a gracious Providence will 
at length bring this brigandage to an end, and that the good gause will prove victorious. 
Shch is the prayer which-we offer up incessantly to Heaven. You may place implicit con- 
fidence in whatever the Chevalier Balbe says on my part: he is a gentleman, whose talents 
and services, both public and private, have acquired a right to my confidence and will 
therefore, I hope, obtain yours. Ihave charged him to assure you, how very grateful I 
feel for all your attention, and how entirely I rely on a person so honourable and so irre- 
proachable as yourself. May God ever keep you, my dear Admiral, under his gracious 
and holy protection, Your Friend, Cuarves Enmanven.—His Majesty at that time 
entertained great apprehensions from the French troops in Corsica; and a part of the 
Chevalier’s instructions were to request Lord Nelson, if possible, to detach a ship or two 
to the Sardinian coast, and to allow some of the English troops to garrison that part of 
the Island which was nearest to Corsica. 
On returning for a short time to Palermo, Lord Nelson wrote again to Earl St. Vincent. 
* May 30, 1799. The Vanguard anchored here yesterday; but it has been so calm, that, 
except the Emerald, none have yet got in. After two days I hope they will all be as ready 
for service as our means allow of. I have our dear Troubridge for my assistant, in every 
thing we are brothers. Ilood and Hallowell are as active and good as ever: not that I 
mean to say any are otherwise; but you know these are men of resources. Hardy was 
bred in the old school, and, I can assure you, that I never have been better satisfied with 
the real good discipline of a ship than the Vanguard’s.—I hope from my heart that you 
‘will meet the Dons alone :* If the two fleets join, 1 am ready and with some of my ships 
_in as high order as ever went to sea. The Russian ships are blocking up Ancona; but 
again the Genercux has escaped them. As to politics they are my abomination: The 
Ministers of Kings and Princes are as great scoundrels as ever lived : The brother of the 
‘Emperor is just going to marry the Great Something of Russia; and it is more than 
expected that a kingdom is to be found for him in Italy, and that the King of Naples will 
be sacrificed. June 5. We are so much on the tip-toe of expectation, that 1 feel almost 
unable to detail my operations. You will hear of all my history with Tripoli. J am put 
on my guard by your just description. We are better friends with the Bashaw than ever. 
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i selected Commodore Campbell for the service; in the first instance, because, he was fit for. 
the business, and secondly to mark, that although I could censure when wrong, yet that 
bore no resentment for the past, having done on that occasion what I thought right. The 
Commodore has on this service conducted himself with proper spirit and judgment, and 
by it has made a very advantageous peace for Portugal. As the Marquis de Niza is going 
to send the Commodore’s Captain to Lisbon, with an account of this peace, I beg leave to 
say, that Don J. Marco d’Almado has on several occasions conducted himself with spirit, 
and always with much zeal for the service in which we are jointly engaged. The Bey of 
Tunis has stopped some vessels with my passports, and pretends to justify it, that were 
carrying provision for men fighting in the same cause with himself: I hope to bring the 
gentleman io reason. My time has been so much occupied, that I have not been able to 
pay that attention to the Barbary States I could have wished; but I know those folks 
must be talked to with honesty and firmness. June 6. It is not yet decided, but it is pro- 
bable, that in forty-eight hours we may sail for the bay of Naples, in order to replace H. S. 
Majesty on the throne. God send us good luck, and may he bless us! May every success 
attend you, may health and long life be granted you, and may you ever be the Friend of 
your affectionate Nelson,’ 

Earl St. Vincent on the 22d of May, 1799, had sent the following intelligence to Lord 
Nelson from Port Mahon.— The Spanish fleet, consisting of from seventeen to twenty 
sail of the line, passed the Gut into the Straits on the morning of the 15th; there can be 
no doubt of their coming this way. I therefore cannot justify the diminution of my force, 
so inadequate to the numerous points I have to defend, nor can I give your Lordship any 
specific instructions how to act; being in total ignorance of the real state of the security 
of Sicily, further than depends upon the two British regiments in the citadel of Messina’ — 
This Spanish fleet, commanded by Don G. Mazarredo, had sustained very considerable 
damages off the coast of Oran on the 16th and 17th of May. Two of their line.of battle 
ships were totally dismasted, others had lost their main and mizen masts, and many their 
topmasts; which cffectually crippled their force, and disappointed the projects of the 
French Republic. 

The health of Earl St. Vincent continuing in.a very dangerous state, rendered his return 
indispensable. He remained, however, in consequence of the circumstances that had taken 
place in the Mediterranean, until the apprehensions which had arisen from the appearance . 
of the nemy’s squadrons had in some measure subsided. - Lord Nelson, at his heart, sin- 
cerely respected this Commander in Chief; and on hearing of his intentions, thus expressed 
the powerful feelings of a grateful and affectionate mind.—‘ Palermo, June 10. We have 
reports, my Lord, that you are thinking of going home; this distresses us most € eed 


ingly, and myself in particular: so much so, that I have more than serious thoughts of 
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returning, if that event should take place. But for the sake of our Country, do not quit 
at this serious moment. I wish not to detract from the merit of whoever may be your suc- 
cessor; but it must take a length of time, which I hope the war will not give, to be in 
any manner a St. Vincent. We look up to you, as we have always found you, as to our 
father, under whose fostering care we have been led to Fame. If, my dear Lord, I have 
any weight in your friendship, let me entreat you to rouse the sleeping Lion; give not up 
a particle of your authority to any one, be again our St. Vincent, and we shall be happy. . 

On the 31st of May, 1799, in consequence of the damages which the Spanish fleet had 
sustained, Earl St.Vincent had been enabled to detach Admiral Duckworth to Lord Nelson, 
with the Leviathan, Northumberland, Foudroyant, and Majestic. On the arrival of this 
reinforcement his Lordship quitted the Vanguard, and shifted his flag on board the Fou- 
droyant. On the 7th of June he was advanced Rear Admiral of the Red. 

Admiral Lord Nelson to Captain E. J. Foote,‘ dated off Maretimo, June 18. 

‘ Dear Sir: Tam very much obliged to you for all your interesting letters; and should 
the Cardinal, or Russians, be in possession of Naples, and it be subdued for its lawful 
Sovereign, and you think that the Neapolitan ships with the San Leon are sufficient to 
guard the Islands and the Bay of Naples; you will join me without loss of time off Mare- 
timo, with the ship you command, the Perseus bomb and Mutine brig, as I have not a 
frigate with me; but, if you think otherwise, I must Jeave it entirely to your own judg- 
ment to act for the good of his Majesty’s service.’—In his other letters his Lordship had 
said, ‘ The Governor of Ischia, General Acton tells me, shall be superseded, his conduct 
is infamous. I have scolded about the provisions, and I hope you will have plenty in 
future. ‘The French fleet were seen in the gulph of Lyons steering for Toulon, the Spanish 
fleet off Cape de Gatte, Lord St. Vincent off Barcelona.’ 

On the 21st of June, two days before Earl St. Vincent sailed from Mahon for England 
in the Argo, he took this farewell of Nelson. ‘ A thousand thanks, my dear Lord, for a 
number of kind letters, that of the 6th instant startles me ; being very apprehensive the 
Court of Sicily is deceived as to the disposition of the Neapolitans, who have proved them- 
selves unworthy of trust and confidence; and the island of Sicily will be exposed to great 
hazard by your removal. Iam so completely done up, as to be fit for nothing but soli- 
tude; and I shall proceed in a day or two to Gibraltar, on my way to England. I can 
give you no positive instructions in the present uncertainty, touching the operations of the 
French: therefore the next best thing is to leave you to your own excellent judgment. 
God bless you, my dear Lord, and send us peace, that we may meet again before I depart 
this world; in which, I trust, there is great store of happiness for Lady Nelson and yourself. 
That every blessing may be long continued to you, is the devout wish of your Lordship’s 


€ This letter was not received by Captain Foote until six o’clock on the morning of the 24th of June. 
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truly affectionate, St. Vincent.’—~His Lordship had previously, on the 16th of J une, given 
up the command to Lord Keith. 


anne The Transactions in the Bay of Naples during the summer of 1799, have been 
much discussed both at home and abroad; and, owing to the perversion of facts, 

not generally with that candour, or even accuracy, which the very peculiar difficulty of the 
service appears to have demanded. The leading actor in these extraordinary Transactions, 
and the cause of the principal odium that ensued, was Cardinal F. Ruffo, his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty’s Vicar General. To him, therefore, our attention must be in the first place directed; 
and that at the time when, after landing in Calabria as has been already related, he was 
advancing with his army consisting of a motley tribe of Calabrese royalists, galley slaves, 
and criminals from the gaols and banditti from the south to the north of the kingdom. 
Notwithstanding the Cause he had espoused, and the general loyalty of the lower classes 
of the people, Ruffo was never at any time scen in the front of his troops. Naturally a 
coward, he acted with all the selfishness and indecision of such a character. Although the 
orders he had received from his Royal Master peremptorily commanded him not to treat 
with Rebels, and more especially with Traitors of high rank whose ingratitude demanded 
exemplary punishment;* the Cardinal gradually became inclined, like Pignatelli, to modify 
and alter his instructions. This particularly appeared in a letter dated April 29, 1799, 
which he sent from his then head quarters at Policoro to the Governor of Procida.—‘ I 
could not,’ said his Excellency, ‘ advance on the side of Salerno, because the capture of 
Brindisi, and, I might also say, the loss of the provinces of Lecce, Bari, and Matera, 
obliged me to march towards the Adriatic, with a view of restoring those provinces to our 
Sovereign. Moreover, as the intended landing of the Russians and Turks must take place 
on the shores of the Adriatic, I mean to settle a free communication with them, and to 
form the whole plan of my future operations with their Generals. Previous to my advancing 
towards Naples, it will; I think, be requisite for me to reconquef in great measure every 
part of the kingdom; which would necessarily deprive all those of their resources and pro- 
visions, who may continue in rebellion: I do nol, however,’ added the Cardinal, ‘ intend 
to make great exertions in the Upper Provinces on the side of Rome, As, according to my 
ideas, we must not drive the principal Jacobins at Naples to despair, but must rather leave them 
the means of escape. The anarchy, after all, is not so great as some people may imagine; 
and this cannot be overcome, until his Majesty recovers his authority; by which means the 
disaffected would abandon all hope of seeing the accomplishment of their dream of liberty,’ 
The conclusion of the Cardinal’s letter completely illustrates the spirit and: cause of his 


® A private letter from the King to Cardinal Ruffo found amongst the Nelson papers, amply supports this asser- 
tion, which might have been expressed in stronser terms. 
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operations when. he reached Naples. It is obvious, that with an idea of recovering that 
Metropolis without much personal risk, or indeed odium from the Republicans of high rank 
and connexions, he had determined to act towards them with what Captain Troubridge 
denominated, the true Neapolitan Shuffle: a conduct highly disgraceful to his sacred cha- 
racter, and involving the professional integrity of those English Naval Officers who had 
the misfortune to be associated with him. With these ideas in his mind, Ruffo continued 
to advance with his army towards Naples. Having, with the assistance of the English ships, 
taken possession of Caprea and Castellamare, he approached the metropolis, and took the 
forts on the side by Mount Vesuvius, of which Ponte de Maddelena was the most consi- 
derable. He then pdeavoured to get possession of the Castles Uovo and Nuovo, which 
command the ae eae in the bay of Naples, where all the principal Traitors in the whole 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies had retired for shelter. 

The Cardinal, in all these proceedings, had been very powerfully supported by the 
detached Squadron which Lord Nelson had sent into the bay of Naples: At first under 
the command of Captain Troubridge, and afterwards of Captain Hood; and, when both 
those officers had left the station to reinforce their Admiral against the French fleet, the 
command had devolved, with a very inferior force, on Captain Edward James Foote of the 
Seahorse, whose professional character had been long established for ability and integrity. 
From the Memoir’ which that Officer afterwards drew up of his subsequent conduct, for 
the information of Lord Nelson, and the various letters he has since been obliged to pub- 
lish in consequence of a shameful attack on his professional conduct in the bay of Naples, 
considerable light has been thrown on this subject. 

‘I shall not,’ says Captain Foote, ‘ notice the various letters I received from the Cardi- 
nal; they will prove, if investigated, how very little he knew about the force that was under 
my orders, or what was possible to be done by a few small ships of war; and that he kept 
advancing without any fixed plan or project, trusting entirely to the chapter of accidents. 
On the 9th of June, 1799, I received a letter from the Cardinal, m which he mentioned, 
that on the 13th, or 14th, he should be at the Torre del Greco; and he gave me some signals, 
by which I was to know when the Royal Army reached that place: accordingly, on the 
13th, I stood into the bay, but saw no signals. Innumerable requests were made to me for 
assistance, but no one could tell me, for certain, where the Cardinal was... . As I have 
since learned, instead of being at his rendézvous at the appointed time, he was at Nola; 
but as to any direct information I had none, not receiving any letter from him between 
the 9th and 17th of that month. 


‘On the evening of June 13th, the Cardinal, or rather the Russians, took the fort of 


» See a pamphlet, since become scarce, published by Captain Foote in 1807, entitled, A Vindication of his 
Conduct in the bay of Naples, in the summer of 1799. 
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Villema and the bridge of Madalena. Caraccioli’s gun boats annoyed them:a good deal, 
the weather prevented my approaching sufficiently close with the frigates; but if the 
galleys (with Count Thurn) had been with me, I should certainly have taken some of the 
gun boats, or caused them to retreat. On the 14th the weather was bad, and it was not 
until the 15th, the day the galleys joined me, that I could venture so deep into the Bay‘ as 
the Castles of Revigliano and Castellamare, which capitulated ...On the 17th I informed 
the Cardinal, that I should immediately join the gun boats and mortar boats at the Piedi 
Grotta, with those given up at Castellamare, with a view of attacking Castle Uovo. On 
the night of the same day, June 17, I sent an Officer to the Cardinal; when he informed 
me, that the rebels and the French, particularly the latter, had refused to capitulate to an 
Ecclesiastic; that his means were scarcely sufficient to reduce determited and obstinate 
people, and that he wished me to try what I could do, by offering to hearken to the terms 
they might have to propose. On the 18th I sent Captain Oswald of the Perseus with a 
letter to the Commandant of Castle Uovo, in the hope of its opening the way to a nego- 
ciation. The very insolent verbal answer which [ received was, Nous voulons la Republique 
une et indivisible, nous mourons pour elle: Voila notre réponse, éloignez vous Citoyen, vite! 
vite!—I made the Cardinal acquainted with this, and that it was my intention to attack 
the Castle by every means in my power; to which his Excellency replied, That it was no 
longer time to hearken to Capitulations, and that it became necessary to think seriously 
of attacking Fort St. Elmo. els 

‘ The next day, June 19th, to my great surprise, I received a letter from the Cardinal 
requesting me to cease hostilities, and not to recommence them whilst the flag of truce was 
flying, as a Negociation had taken place. The same night I sent an Officer to the Cardinal 
with the following letter.‘—I consider it my duty to inform your Eminency, that so long 
an Armistice may prove very prejudicial to the interest of his Sicilian Majesty. The only 
way to reduce these Rebels is to fatigue them with our energy; and by constantly attacking 
them not to allow them time to breathe: for while we remain inactive, they form their 
mischievous schemes, and we have but too good reason to expect every thing from their 
treachery, which may shew itself when we least expect it. As my Sovereign is a prin- 
cipal Ally of the King of the Two Sicilies, I claim a right to be made acquainted with the 
subject of the present Treaty; as I am extremely anxious to learn, before night, how I 
am to conduct myself: since, if the Rebels are not treating for a Capitulation, I see no 
reason why the firing on them should not recommence at sun-set. I must also inform your 
Eminency, that after the answer I received yesterday morning, I shall not treat with those 
gentlemen until they beg of me to do so.’—The Cardinal sent word back . . . © Your Excel- 


* With the Seahorse, Perseus, Captain Oswald; Neapolitan frigate Sirena, Don Diego Naselli; the galleys 
Felico, Altiva, Alerta; and two gun boats. * Vindication, page 148. 
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lency seems to. think that the delay may be dangerous: I rather believe that in the present 
situation of affairs it cannot be otherwise than favourable to us. Ever since this morning, 
from the moment they began to treat about a Capitulation, a great many began to desert 
from the two Castles, and amongst them forty. Frenchmen at least, besides a great many 
Italians; and the number of the fugitives will increase more and more under favour of the 
. night. We have placed some Officers round the Castle Nuovo to receive these voluntary 
prisoners, and to assure them they shall be forgiven, and this seems to succeed very well. 
And should those, who have not yet fled, find the same safe reception and asylum on the 
waiter, I do believe that the French, in case of their being disposed to recommence hosti- 
lities, would find the two Castles empty. We are rather afraid, that the Treaty may be 
interrupted by the Castle being stormed by the people, as the Castle is all open, and the 
Calabrese have already penetrated it. .It does not appear to me, therefore, that they can 
entertain any reasonable hopes of rendering our position less favourable by delay. As, 
however, the Treaty is principally carried on in the name of the Russians, I send your letter 
to Micheroux, that he may reply, as he thinks proper, to your Excellency. —Not receiving 
a line from the Chevalier de Micheroux, I informed the Cardinal that I thought nothing 
could be more prejudicial to the interest of his Sicilian Majesty, than the having such a 
multiplicity of Chiefs; and that I knew of no other than his Eminency, who was specially 
charged: with the interests of the King of Naples, and that I could act with no other 
person. The Cardinal told the Officer whom I sent, that he knew nothing of what was 
going on; that he stood in great need of the aid of the Russians, that he would not give 
them the least ground for complaint, and that it was the Russians who conducted the 
Treaty. On the 19th I received a project of a Capitulation already signed by the Cardinal 
and the Chief of the Russians, with a request that I would put my name to it. In answer 
I informed the Cardinal, that I had done $0, because I considered him as the confidential 
agent of his Sicilian Majesty; and that some advantage would result from the Capitulation, 
otherwise he would. not have signed it: but I could not say I approved of such a manner of 
treating, and that I could-not be answerable for its consequences. I also made some obserya- 
tions relative to St. Elmo’s capitulating: At length on the 22d I received a letter from the 
Chevalier de Micheroux,.with the capitulation in form, already signed by the Cardinal and 
the Chief of the Russians. I replied to the Chevalier de Micheroux, that I had signed where 
he pointed out; but that I protested against every thing that could be in the least contrary to 
the honour and rights of my Sovereign, and the British Nation. I signed this Capitulation, 
lest on a reverse of fortune, of the arrival of the enemy’s fleet, it might have been asserted, 
that my refusal was the cause of such misfortunes as might occur, and because I considered 
that the Cardinal was acquainted with the will and intention of his Sovereign; and the Count 
Thurn had told me, that the Chevalier de Micheroux was authorised to act ina diplomatique 
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character. I never was consulted by the Cardinal relative to the Capitulation, and I had 
neither instructions nor any document to assist or guide me.’ 

The utter perversion of the will of their Sovereign, which the Cardinal and the Neapo- 
litan Officers who acted with him had thus in part accomplished, in order to save some 
Traitors of rank and fortune in the Castles of Uovo and Nuovo, was rendered still more 
infamous by their afterwards endeavouring to involve the character of Captain Foote, and 
eventually that of Lord Nelson and his Country, in all the odium that had resulted from 
these intrigues of the Cardinal. When he least expected it, to the confusion of himself, 
and of his adherents, who had thus hoped to secure the accomplishment of their fraudulent 
intentions, Lord Nelson on the 24th of June, 1799, with seventeen sail of the line, with 
the Prince Royal on board the Foudroyant, and with 1700 troops in the squadron, entered 
the bay of Naples, about thirty-six hours after Captain Foote had acceded to the Capitula- 
tion.. Previous to his leaving Palermo, his Lordship had sent the following note to Admiral 
Duckworth, dated June 21.—‘ On the return of our squadron, which the Jacobins gave 
out was for fear of the French fleet, all is undone again although they had in some measure 
agreed to terms; therefore his Majesty has requested my immediate presence in the bay of 
Naples, whith I shall execute this afternoon.’—On his Lordship’s arrival a flag of truce 
was flying on the Castles of Uovo and Nuovo, and on board the Seahorse, Captain Foote, 
as there had not been sufficient time to execute the conditions of the Capitulation. His | 
Lordship feeling that Captain Foote had, by the treacherous misrepresentations of the 
Cardinal, been led to sign a Treaty of Capitulation which militated against the intentions 
of the King of Naples, immediately threw out the annulling signal, and, acting under the 
authority of the King, declared the Treaty to be invalid. The Rebels‘ then surrendered, to 
use his own words, to the mercy of their Sovereign, without any capitulation, and marched out 
as prisoners; and the Castles were taken possession of, fourteen days before the King’s 
arrival. In writing afterwards to Lord Spencer, he mentioned nearly the same circum- 
stances, and declared that the Treaty had been made with the rebels in direct disobedience 
of his Sicilian Majesty's orders, who had entirely approved of his Lordship’s conduct. 

There is a curious fact preserved in one of Sir John Acton’s letters to SirW. Hamilton, 
which illustrates Lord Nelson’s note to Admiral Duckworth; and would seem to proye, 
that both the Neapolitans, and the French, had been themselves guilty of the very fault 
which they were so anxious to fix on Lord N elson. This letter is dated Palermo, June 20, 
‘ My dear Sir: I went to the King this afternoon; in order to present you with his Majesty’s 
answer to Lord Nelson’s letter: I am therefore authorised to tell you, that from the Cardi. 
nal’s letter of the 17th, which arrived-to day, and those from Prbcida of the 18th, we find, 
That on the news being spread amongst the Republicans, of the French fleet being at sea, they 
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broke the Truce granted at their desire for a Capitulation of the two Castles Uovo and Nuovo, 
and of St. Elmo by the French. These last, however, seem willing still to hear of terms; but 
the Republicans are making continual sorties from their Castles, and St. Martino. The 
Cardinal seems in a disagreeable position.’—Sir William Hamilton enclosing the above letter 
on the same day to Lord Nelson, who was then on the point of sailing from Palermo, said, 
* By the latest accounts from Naples, the Royalists and Jacobins are fighting it out. From 
what I see, without Captain Foote, the Cardinal would have done little . .. Your Lordship 
observes, that what we suspected of the Cardinal has proved true; and I dare say, when 
the Capitulation of Naples comes to this Court, their Sicilian Majesties’ Dignity will be 
mortified.’ 

Captain Foote, in his Vindication,” adds, ‘ On the evening of the 24th of June, I did 
myself the honour to wait on Lord Nelson, when his Lordship was pleased to say, that he 
was aware I had been placed in an arduous and unpleasant situation; that he gave me all 

; possible credit for zeal, assiduity,; and good intentions; but that I had been imposed on by 
that worthless fellow, Cardinal Ruffo, who was endeavouring to form a party hostile to the 
interests of his Sovereign. I respectfully observed, that I had indeed been ‘placed in a 
most anxious situation; having had more reason, amongst many disagreeable and trying 
circumstances, to expect the enemy’s fleet, rather than that under his Lordship’s command, 
in Naples Bay: That I could not be supposed to know, or even imagine that the Cardinal 
was acting contrary to his Sovereign’s interest, when I saw him" retained in his very high 
and confidential situation; and my instructions directed me to cooperate to the utmost of 
my power with the Royalists, at whose head Cardinal Ruffo was known to be placed even 
before the squadron under Captain Troubridge had sailed from Palermo.’ , 

Lord Nelson to Admiral Duckworth, dated June 25, 1799. 

* My dear Admiral: As you will believe, the Cardinal and myself have begun our career 
by a complete difference of opinion. He will send the rebels to Toulon. I say they shall 
not go. He thinks one house in Naples more to be prized, than’ his Sovereign’s honour. 
Troubridge and Ball are gone to the Cardinal for him io read my Declaration to the French 
and Rebels, whom he persists in calling Patriots: what a prostitution of the word. I shall 
send Foote to get the gun boats from Procida. I wish the fleet not to be more than two 
thirds of a cable from each other. I shall send you a sketch of the anchorage in forty 
fathom water. The Foudroyant to be the van ship. If the French fleet should favour us 
with a visit, I can easily take my station in the centre.’ 

Lord Nelson, it appears, could not in his own opinjon have acted otherwise than he 
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did, without compromising the Honour of that Sovereign whose authority and orders his 
Lordship had receivéd such implicit directions, from his government, to consider as a 
principal object during his services in the Mediterranean. Every thing, however, that the 
disappointed spirit of republicanism and French sophistry could invent, was sedulously 
employed to throw the whole odium of what had passed on the British Admiral; and, by 
a strange perversion of Patriotism, Helen Maria Williams voluntaril ly came forward to give 
these sentiments at English dress. From this ingenious writer, the Neapolitan Traitors 
received the following apostrophe: ¢‘ Honoured shades! illustrious martyrs of liberty! born, 
to all the distinctions of rank, invested with those privileges which wealth confers on its 
possessors, endowed with that knowledge which, in the hands of the wise, is the most durable 
foundation of power; ye wished to raise a degraded Nation to the dignity of equal free- 
dom .. . You have made this glorious effort, not for yourselves, but for others. The attempt 
was sublime, it bore the stamp of Divinity. Ye have perished under the stroke of perfidy 
and despotism.’—Lord Nelson-in a marginal note to this passage® wrote, ‘ Miss Williams 
has in my opinion ‘completely proved, that the persons she has named deserved death 

from the Monarchy: ‘hey failed, and got hanged for their pains.'—The spirit of Demo- 
cracy however, which was for a time restrained by the exertions of Lord Nelson and his 
Officers, too much succeeded in producing that first impression on the public, which it is 
so difficult, even for iuth, afterwards to efface, No less a mind than that of our late 
Senator, Mr. Fox, was affected by it, as appears from a passage in the eloquent speech 
which he delivered, during the ensuing year,’ on the Address thanking his Majesty for 
refusing to negociate: ‘ It is said, that a party of the Republican inhabitants at Naples, 
took shelter in the fortress of Castcllo del Uovo. They were besieged by a detachment 
from the Royal Army, to whom they refused to surrender; but demanded that a British 
Officer should be brought forward, and to him they capitulated. They made terms with, 
him under the sanction of the British name. It was agreed that their persons and pro- 
perty should be safe, and that they should be conveyed to Toulon. They were accordingly 
put on board a vessel ; but before they sailed, their property was confiscated, numbers’ of 
them were taken out, thrown into dungeons, and some of them, I understand, notwith- 
standing the British guarantee, absolutely executed.’ 

These observations from so great a Statesman as Mr. Fox, astonished and hurt Lord 
Nelson; and in the first moments of the irritability which they occasioned, he sent the fol- 
lowing letter’ to Mr. Davison. * My dear Sir: Mr. Fox having in the House of Commons 
made an accusation against somebody, for what he calls a breach of a Treaty with Rebels 
which had been entered into with a British Officer ; and having used language unbecoming 
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eithtr the wisdom of a senator, or the politeness of a gentleman, or an Englishman who 
ought ever to suppose, that his Majesty’s Officers would always act with Honour and Spirit 
in all their transactions; and as the whole affairs of the kingdom of Naples were, at the 
time alluded to, absolutely placed in my hands, it is I who am called upon to explain my 
conduct: I therefore send you my Observations’ on the Infamous Armistice entered into 
by the Cardinal: and on his refusal to send in a joint Declaration to the French and Rebels, 
I sent in my Note; on which the Rebels came out of the Castles as they ought, and as [ 
hope all those who are false to their King and Country will, to be hanged or otherwise dis- 
posed of, as their Sovereign thought proper. The terms grantéd by Captain Foote of the 
Seahorse at Castellamare, were all strictly complied with; the Rebels having surrendered 
before my arrival. There has been nothing promised by a British Officer, which his Sicilian 
Majesty. has not complied with, even when in disobedience to his orders to the Cardinal. 
Shew these papers to Mr. Rose or some others; and, if thought right, you will put them 
in the public papers.’ 

Respecting the term Armistice, which his Lordship used in this letter, and apparently, 
from the hurry and agitation in which he wrote, for Treaty, it may be observed, that both 
the copies of it which have been printed by Captain Foote, and by Helen Maria Williams, 
are entitled, Projet de Capitulation pour le Fort Neuf et le Fort delOuef. Lord Nelson has 
written on that in H. M. Williams’ letters, Never executed, and therefore no Capitulation: by 
which he probably meant, never executed as a Treaty; since before the Projet had been 
entirely acted upon, he had interposed his authority for reasons already mentioned ; and 
having sent in other terms to the prisoners, they had of their own accord, on those terms, 
surrendered without any conditions whatever. 

Whatever difference of opinion may remain in the minds of many persons respecting 
this decisive measure, it is certain that the Admiral himself was entirely satisfied with the 
necessity and justice of his conduct.—It is assuredly a subject of great delicacy and diffi- 
culty. It may, however, be observed, that Nelson possessed some old fashioned ideas, 
which it would be well for society if they more generally prevailed. He had an utter horror 
for Republicans, and more particularly for those whom the hotbed of French Corruption 
had raised. He considered Rebellion against the lawful Sovereign of any Country, with 
the sacred Legislator, ‘as the Sin of Witchcraft. The person of Majesty, whatever defects 
or infirmities it might individually possess, was always by him regarded as sacred. ‘The 
principle on which he invariably acted, throughout the subsequent punishment of these 
Traitors, both during his continuance at Naples, and on his return to Palermo, was a 
determination not to interfere with the regular established course of the Neapolitan laws; 


* This invaluable Document was immediately carried by Mr. Davison to one of the Cabinet Ministers. Every 
search has been made for it, but hitherto without success. 
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and this principle of conduct. was certainly worthy of Lord Nelson’s public character as a: 
British Admiral, purposely sent to support the government and laws of the Kingdom of 
Naples, which a variety of causes had disorganised. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that many of our own Officers. in the Mediterranean, 
considered the Admiral’s conduct as too decided, and even impolitic. Amongst whom was 
Lord Keith, who had succeeded Earl St. Vincent in the Mediterranean. ‘ I am extremely 
sorry,’ said his Lordship, in writing from off Corsica, June 29th, 1799, * that you should 
suspect the Cardinal, and I hope it will all turn out right; but for God’s sake do not let 
those good people carry thtir heads too high. They will find it more easy to improve the 
Government when in it, than to get into it. Therefore let them return on any terms that 
are tolerable: and even did it depend on the King, and he were to grant solid privileges 
to his people, it certainly would be better to govern free men than slaves. But his 
Majesty ought to keep this in mind, that if a reverse of fortune, in favour of France, takes 
place in Piedmont, he may lose the golden opportunity. I can see the French troops 
by thousands marching along the Riviera de Genoa, and would certainly hamper them if 
I could stay on it. The provisions and stores are all carried by water.’—Nor should the 
decided opinion of Captain Foote, as already’ given to the public, be omitted in this 
place: ‘ Lord Nelson says, He found a Treaty entered into with the Rebels, which he is of 
opinion ought not to be carried into execution. It was, however, Capitulations actually 
signed in the name of His Sicilian Majesty, and his Allies, by those Officers who were 
undoubtedly authorised to enter into and sign such Treaties; and which, once signed, 
must be executed, or an evident breach of faith incurred on the part of that nation, whose 
power broke a solemn engagement made by themselves, in which the lives and property of 
men were concerned; and who might have chosen to sacrifice their existence, rather than 
have yielded at discretion to those from whom little mercy was to be expected.’—To 
such persons as still retain sentiments similar to these great Officers, it may be observed, 
That if Lord Nelson, according to their ideas, in. this instance acted at variance with his . 
long established character for humanity and his great professional reputation, it certainly 
did not arise from any dishonourable principle, or want of feeling; and was an error, even 
if admitted as such, not of professional integrity, but of political judgment: In which, as 
well as in various other instances of his life, he resembled the renowned Blake 3; of whom 
Dr. Johnson in consequence said, ‘ We ‘must then. admit amidst our eulogies and ap- 
plauses, that the great, the wise, and the valiant Blake was once betrayed to an inconsi- 
derate and desperate enterprise, by the resistless ardour of his own spirit.’ 

Amidst the Neapolitan Rebels who had been compelled to take shelter in these Castles 
of Uovo and Nuovo which command the anchorage in the Bay of Naples, the deluded 
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Caraccioli had for a time remained. His subsequent fate should be a memorable lésson to 
men, who in times of anarchy and treachery from interested motives, endeavour to serve 
two masters. Previous to Lord Nelson’s arrival in the Bay, Caraccioli, as appears by a 
letter which he addressed to the Duke of Calvirrano at Portici, had fled from these Castles 
to Calvirrano, whence he had implored the countenance of the Duke and his application 
to Cardinal Ruffo for protection: this letter was dated June 23d. Caraccioli also ex- 
pressed in it his apprehensions, under the unfortunate circumstances of his situation, that 
violence might be committed on his life by the Brigands. He confessed, that he was 
bound to account for his actions to those who should be legally authorised by his Sicilian 
Majesty, and he trusted that the few days during which he had been forced to obey the 
French Republic, would not obliterate forty years of most faithful service ;" but that it 
would be duly weighed and valued in the scale of justice.—This letter clearly proves, that 
in the Projet of a Capitulation which the Cardinal had so fraudulently attempted to ratify, 
Caraccioli could not possibly be included. He afterwards escaped to the mountains, 
an action which by no means displayed the confidence of an honest mind. A price was 
immediately set upon his head; and on the 29th of June, 1799, before the arrival of the 
King from Palermo, this Nobleman was brought in the disguise of a peasant, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, alongside of Lord Nelson’s flag ship, the Foudroyant. Captain 
Hardy, who was on deck at the time, had his attention suddenly attracted to a clamour that 
prevailed, and it was some time before he could gain information from the Italians who 
were on board, that the Traitor Caraccioli was taken. It was with the utmost difficulty. that 
this humane Officer could restrain the insults and violence of the Neapolitan Royalists 
towards this unhappy victim of French perfidy; who, with his hands bound behind him and 
wretchedly attired, displayed a painful instance of the uncertainty of all worldly grandeur:" 
When last on board, this Prince had been received with all the respect and deference that 
were then due to his rank and character. Captain Hardy immediately ordered his noble 
prisoner to be unbound, and to be treated with every attention that was in his power. 
Some refreshment was immediately offered, which he declined, and he was then given in 
charge as a prisoner to the first Lieutenant, Mr.W. S. Parkinson,’ and shewn into his cabin. 
Two additional sentinels were then placed at the outside of the wardroom. 

The Admiral had now a most painful and severe duty to perform. Every one who had 
known Caraccioli had regarded him; but justice was to have its course, and the only man 
who could secure it, had been and was the affectionate friend of the unhappy prisoner. 
Lord Nelson, who was much agitated, felt it all most keenly; but he also knew that he 

« One of the Caraccioli Family, when Viceroy in Sicily, had, by his intercession and remonstrance with the 
King, abolished the Inquisition in that Island, March 27, 1782: probably the same Nobleman who came to 
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must: perform his duty not only to his own Sovereign, but to that Monarch whose cause 
Caraccioli had neglected, and who looked alone to a British Admiral for that redress which 
the treacherous Neapolitan had shewn no disposition to secure. SirW. and Lady Hamilton. 
were both on board; but Lord Nelson, during the whole of Caraccioli’s confinement, would 
see no one except his own Officers. The step which he immediately took was certainly. a 
bold and unprecedented one: As it would have been extremely dangerous to have ordered 
a Court Martial to assemble on board a Neapolitan ship, from the love which the Sicilian 
seamen bore to Caraccioli, and as the Foudroyant was considered as the seat of Govern- 
ment of the King of Naples, his Lordship issued the following order to Commodore Count 
Thurn, Commander of H. S. M. frigate la Minerva, to assemble a Court Martial of Neapo- 
politan Officers on board his Britannic Majesty’s ship: “ Whereas Francisco Caraccioli, 
a Commodore in the service of his Sicilian Majesty, has been taken, and stands accused 
of rebellion against his lawful Sovereign, and for firing at his colours hoisted on board his 
frigate la Minerva, under your command; you are, therefore, hereby required and directed 
to assemble five of the senior Officers under your command, yourself presiding, and pro- 
ceed to inquire whether the crime with which the said Francisco Caraccioli stands charged, 
can be proved against him; and if the charge is proved, you are to report to me what 
punishment he ought to suffer. Given on board the Foudroyant, Naples Bay, June 29, 
1799. Nexson.” . 
During the Trial, which commenced the same morning, and lasted from ten o’clock to 
twelve, the Wardroom of the Foudroyant was open, as is customary, to every one who 
chose to enter. Some account of what passed has therefore been preserved. Every thing 
appeared to be fairly and honourably conducted, to such of the English Officers as under 
stood Italian. Caraccioli was repeatedly asked questions best calculated to. enable him 
to clear those aspersions that had been attached to his character; and these he answered 
by endeavouring to prove, that he had been forced into the Republican service, had been 
compelled to perform {he duty of a common soldier for a considerable time, when he was 
offered the command of the Republican Neapolitan Navy, which necessity alone had at 
length compelled him to accept. This necessity the prisoner repeatedly attempted to sub- 
stantiate; but it certainly was not proved to the satisfaction of the Court, nor of our own 
Officers who were present. On the contrary, it clearly was demonstrated that the prisoner 
had enjoyed opportunities of escaping ; and on being frequently asked, why he had not 
embraced those opportunities? no satisfactory reply was made. Caraccioli, nevertheless, 
answered firmly and collectedly, and the manner in which he conducted himself -gained 
the commiseration of the British Officers who were present. He appeared to be about 
seventy, of a commanding figure, and with a dark expressive countenance. The Court 
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soner’s having been actively present on board the Republican vesscl that had attacked 
H.S. M. frigate la Minerva, the gun boats, and the English ships on that service, in which 
some of his Britannic Majesty's subjects had been killed, and others wounded. Secondly, 
his not endeavouring to escape previous to that attack, when it evidently appeared he 
had possessed opportunities to do so. Caraccioli in vain attempted to prove his inno- 
cence ; his answers were vague and supported by no evidence whatever, the last efforts of 
a man striving to save his life. ‘The Court was then cleared, and sentence of death passed 
on the prisoner. On its being transmitted by the President to Lord Nelson, his Lordship 
immediately issued the following Order for its being carried into execution on the same 
evening. — 
To Commodore Count Thurn, Commander of H. S. M. Frigate la Minerva. 

hereas a Board of Naval Officers of His Sicilian Majesty has been assembled, to 
ry Francisco Caraccioli for rebellion against his lawful Sovereign, and for firing at his 
Sicilian Majesty’s frigate la Minerva; and whereas the said Board of Naval Officers have 
found the charge of rebellion fully proved against him, and have sentenced the said 
Francisco Caraccioli to suffer death; you are hereby required and directed, to cause the 
said sentence of death to be carried into execution upon the said Francisco Caraccioli 
accordingly, by hanging him at the fore yard arm of H. S. M. frigate la Minerva under 
your command, at five o’clock this evening; and to cause him to hang there until sunset, 
when you will have his body cut down and thrown into the sea. Given on board the 
Foudroyant, Naples Bay, June 29, 1799. Netson’ 

During the awful interval that ensued from the close of his Trial to the execution of his 
sentence, Caraccioli twice requested Lieutenant Parkinson to go and intercede with Lord 
Nelson; at first for a second Trial, and afterwards that he might be shot: Iam an old man, 
Sir, said Caraccioli, I leave no family to lament my death, I therefore cannot be supposed 
to be very unxious about prolonging my life; but the disgrace of being hanged is dreadful 
to me. _ Lord Nelson replied, ‘ Caraccioli has been fairly tried by, the Officers of his own 
country: I cannot interfere.” On being urged the second time by Lieutenant Parkinson, 
he exclaimed with much agitation, ‘ Go, Sir, and attend to your duty.’ Caraccioli 
then, as a last hope, asked Lieutenant Parkinson, whether he thought an application to 
Lady Hamilton would prove beneficial? Upon which that Officer went to the quarter 
deck; but not being able to meet with her, he returned. At five o’clock Caraccioli was 
removed from the Foudroyant and hanged at the fore yard arm of the Neapolitan frigate 
la Minerva. His body was afterwards carried out to a considerable distance and sunk in 
the bay of Naples. 

It has been objected to the airniisa of the whole proceedings against Caraccioli, and 
to the justice of Lord Nelson in sanctioning their execution, that Count Thurn, who 
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presided at the Trial, was an inveterate enemy of the Sicilian Commodore; and was not 
generally considered as possessing sufficient magnanimity to cause his private feelings to 
give way to his public duty. But if it could even be made appear that Lord Nelson was 
aware of the private and secret politics of the Sicilian Navy, they who urge this objection 
should recollect, that he who was incapable of possessing the feelings imputed to Count 
Thurn, would be the last man to suspect another, particularly a loyal officer, of disho- 
nourable conduct in the discharge of public duty; and that he had sent Caraccioli to the 
only competent Tribunal to which he could be committed, to whose authority the Com- 
modore had felt amenable, as appears from his letter on the 23d of June to the Duke of 
Calvirrano. = 
On the 28th of June, 1799, the day previous to this trial and execution of Caraccioli, 
Captain Foote had sailed in the Seahorse, by Lord Nelson’s order, for the purpose of 
conveying the King and his family to Naples. On his arrival” in the bay of Palermo, he 
informed the Prime Minister, Sir John Acton, that the Seahorse was read y to receive the 
Royal Family, or to execute their commands.: Sir John Acton then informed Captain 
Foote, of the intention of their Sicilian Majesties to proceed to Naples in their own frigate, 
the Sirena, lest they might hurt the feelings of their naval officers, who had remained faith- 
ful; but that their Majesties wished him to convoy them and the transports with troops 
on board, and also to embark their treasure and staff in the Seahorse. ‘This Minister also 
assured Captain Foote, that both the King and Queen were very sensible of the service he: 
had rendered them in the bay of Naples. Upon which Capiain Foote availed himself, of 
what appeared a favourable opportunity to perform his promise to the republican garrisons 
of Revigliano and Castellamare; and, at the Minister's request, explained to him the terms 
of the Capitulation which had been granted; frequently observing, that the reliance which 
those garrisons had placed in Captain Foote’s intercession, had principally induced them to 
submit without the effusion of blood; which Sir John Acton, who well knew the immense 
strength of Castellamare, must be aware would have been very great if they had made a de- 
termined resistance. On that Minister’s appearing exasperated at the black ingratitude of 
some of the Officers to their King, who had composed the garrison of Castellamare, Captain 
Foote begged, as a personal favour, since their Sicilian Majesties were pleased to think 
he had rendered them some service, that-the Capitulation which he had made with those 
garrisons might be regarded as sacred. This honourable conduct of Captain Foote, after 
the insults and duplicity he had experienced, was also supported by Lord Nelson. As no 
Neapolitan intrigues had been employed to deceive his Officers in forming their capitula- 
tion, he, with Captain Foote, considered the honour of the English Nation as being im- 
plicated in its perfect observance. In consequence of which, the Articles were strictly 
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executed and considered as inviolable by the King of Naples. On the 3d of July, 1799, 
their Sicilian Majesties embarked on board the Sirena, and sailing for the bay of Naples, 
under the protection of Captain Foote, arrived again in their capital on the 8th of the same 
month. 

As the Castles of Uovo and Nuovo had surrendered to Lord Nelson fourteen days 
before the return of the King, it had been found difficult, in the critical situation of Naples, 
to provide for the security of those Traitors, who had been thus taken in their own net; and, 
in consequence, many of them were exposed to great privations and hardships, the whole 
odium of which was most industriously cast on Lord Nelson. The King, on his arrival, 
publicly disavowed any authority having been delegated to Ruffo to treat with subjects in 
rebellion. The trials of these traitors then commenced according to the Neapolitan laws, 
and were conducted with as much regularity, as could well be expected, before one of 
their Judges and chiefly in the presence of the Cardinal. Lord Nelson, throughout, deter- 
mined in no respect whatever to interfere with the course of the Neapolitan law, in which 
opinion, as already has appeared, he was supported by Captain Troubridge. They both 
were well aware, that it was the determination of the traitors and disaffected to implicate 
the English, if possible, in the odium of every thing that ensued on the King’s arrival. His 
Lordship was therefore compelled to reply to the numerous petitions that were presented 
to him from these unfortunate persons, I have shewn your paper to your gracious King, who 
must be the best and only judge of the merits and demerits of his subjects.* The number of 
traitors who in consequence suffered at different times, after being regularly tried and con- 
demned by the laws of their country, amounted to about seventy persons: of these, Lord 
Nelson, in one of his private notes declared, that ‘ Eleonora Fonseca had been a great 
rebel; and that Dominico Cirillo, who had been the King’s physician, might have been 
saved, but that he chose to play the fool and lie; denying that he had ever made any 
speeches against the government, and that he only took care of the poor in the hospitals.’ 
The Queen of Naples on her knees begged of his Majesty the life of Cirillo, but in vain. 

It was the opinion of Helen Maria Williams,’ and certainly of many other persons, that 
in these Transactions Lady Hamilton took an active part. Of her being present at the 
execution of Caraccioli, there cannot be the least doubt; but it is to be hoped, for the 
honour of her sex and of her Country, that she never directly or indirectly encouraged 
that vindictive spirit, which too much pervaded the Council of the King and the admi- 
nistration of the Neapolitan State Junto, after his Majesty had returned to Palermo. 
Emma Lady Hamilton, one of the most extraordinary women of the age, amidst all her. 
faults, was more noted for her general attention and hospitality, than for any deliberate 
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acts of cruelty towards the Neapolitans, by whom she was in general adored. ‘In the 
voluptuous Court of the Sicilian Monarch her fascinating person commanded a very power- 
ful influence; but in a situation of so much delicacy and danger, she never forgot the 
Character that was expected from the wife of an English Ambassador, nor was deficient 
in any of those courtesies and friendly attentions which mark a liberal and humane disposi- 
tion. From the arrival of the British squadron at Naples, she had exerted herself to sup- 
port that good cause for which Admiral Nelson had been detached; and having in this 
respect rendered some service, the natural vanity of her mind led her to imagine, and to 
endeavour to make the noble Admiral and others believe, that from her alone proceeded 
the means of performing those great events which threw such a splendour on the favourite 
object of her idolatry. [er leading passion was the love of Celebrity; and it was this 
passion, added to the above delusion, which gradually brought on that fatal and highly 
wrought attachment which she formed for the Hero of Aboukir; for it was the Hero and ~ 
not the Individual which had captivated her glowing imagination. Its ardour, as it in- 
creased, overpowered the natural kindness of her disposition, and eventually involved her 
in an endless succession of private altercation and public disappointment. 

On his return to Naples, July 8, 1799, his Sicilian Majesty again held his Court and 
resided on board Lord Nelson’s ship, under the secure protection of the British flag; where 
he enjoyed the constant loyalty, more particularly of the lower classes, of his subjects, and 
renewed that courtesy and condescension to all ranks which had retained so powerful an 
ascendancy over the artifices and calumnies of the French. About a week afterwards, a 
Neapolitan who had been fishing in the Bay came one morning to the Foudroyant, and 
assured the Officers that Caraccioli had been seen, who had risen from the bottom of the 
sea and was coming as fast as he could to Naples, swimming half out of the water. The 
story of the Neapolitan was slightly mentioned to his Majesty. ‘The day being favour- 
able, Lord Nelson, as usual, indulged the King by standing out to sea: the Foudroyant, 
however, had not advariced far, before the officers of the watch beheld a body upright in 
the water, whose course was directed towards them. Captain Hardy soon discovered that 
it was actually the body of Caraccioli, notwithstanding the great weight which had been 
attached to it; and it became extremely difficult to decide in what manner the extra- 
ordinary circumstance should be communicated to the King. ‘This was performed with 
much address by Sir W. Hamilton; and with his Majesty’s permission the body was taken 
on shore by a Neapolitan boat and consigned to christian burial. The coxswain of the boat 
brought back the double headed Neapolitan shot, with a portion of the skin still adhering 
to the rope by which they had been fixed. They were weighed by Captain Hardy, who 
ascertained that the body had risen and floated with the immense weight of 250 lbs. 
attached to it. 
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During these great and leading events in the life of Nelson, the Defence of Acre had been 
conducted with that skill which reflected so much credit on the various persons who were 
concerned. Ghezzar Pasha was enabled to oppose an effectual resistance to Buonaparte 
by the active cooperation of Sir Sidney Smith, and the talents of his eminent asso- 
ciate Phellipeaux, a most skilful French engineer. Colonel Phellipeaux had studied 
at the Military College with Buonaparte; in all their public examinations had invari- 
ably borne off the palm, and been acknowledged his superior. At Acre their respec- 
tive talents were again tried, and the same superiority displayed by this distinguished 
royalist; who having entirely baffled the force of Buonaparte, and arrested his career, 
died soon afterwards of a decline, from the fatigue he had experienced. Sir Sidney Smith 
had also to lament the death of another officer of well known and tried abilities, Captain 
R. W. Miller of the Theseus, who had been appointed to serve under Sir Sidney at his 
particular request. During the Siege he received the following account of Captain Miller’s 
+; death from the first Lieutenant Mr. England. ‘ Of Mount Carmel, May 15, 1799. Sir: It 
“is with extreme concern I have to acquaint you, that yesterday morning at half past nine 

o'clock, 20 thirty-six pound shells, and 50 eighteen pound shells, had been got up and 
prepared ready for service, by Captain Miller's order, the ship then close off Cesarea; 
when in an instant, owing to some accident which we have not been able to discover, the 
whole of them were on fire, and a most dreadful explosion took place. The ship was 
immediately in flames, in the main rigging and mizen top, in the cockpit, in the tiers, in 
several places about the main deck, and in various other parts. The danger was very 
imminent, and it required an uncommon exertion from every one to get under the collected 
body of fire which made its appearance. I have the happiness to add, that our exertions 
were crowned with success, the fire subdued, and the ship most miraculously preserved. 
And I here fee] myself called upon to declare, how much obliged I am to all the officers 
and ship’s company, but more particularly to Lieutenant Summers, Mr. Atkinson, master, 
and the officers and men specified in the enclosed list;* whose assistance on this occasion 
was truly great, and enabled us all to get the better of so decided a calamity. Captain 
Miller, I am sorry to add, is of the number killed, which amounts to 26; drowned 9, 
and 45 wounded. The whole of the poop and after part of the quarter deck are entirely 
blown to pieces, and all the booms destroyed. Eight of the main deck beams also broke, 
which fell. down and jammed the tiller. All the ward room bulk heads and windows were 
entirely blown to pieces, and the ship was left a perfect wreck. In short, a greater scene of 
horror and devastation could not be produced, and we are all truly grateful to God Almighty 
for his most signal preservation in saving us from a danger so very great and alarming. 

* In which appear the names of Mr. John Pike, master’s mate, Henry Wyatt, boatswain, William Allen, gunner, 


Messrs. R. Hall, Savage, and John Smith, midshipmen, James Miles, boatswain’s mate, and John Walters, quarter 
wink: sulin han been sannadee. ot Catt. Tecnee Eine. canarctec’ macter: ond Claaroc Lewmton.. Cantain ot the five 
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Whilst we were employed in clearing the wreck, five strange vessels came in sight, 
which we soon discovered were three large frigates and two brigs under a press of sail, 
standing towards us. I thought it most prudent, from our then distressed state, to tack 
and lay our head from them, until the ship could be put in a state for action. I soon 
observed them to be enemies, by their firing three shot at one of our gun boats that had 
been ordered to cruise off Jaffa; and which I had the good fortune to prevent being taken. 
The same exertions being now used to prepare the ship for action, as there had been in 
extinguishing the fire, I was soon enabled to tack again and to stand towards them; a 
Turkish man of war of 22 guns and a corvette being in company, which offered their assist- 
ance. This the Enemy no sooner observed, than they instantly stood to the westward, 
under all the canvas they could spread. I continued the pursuit until after dark, and not 
finding that we gained on them, added to the disabled state of the Theseus, I determined 
to leave off chace, and endeavour to join you without loss of time.’—Sir Sidney, when 
enclosing this Jetter to Earl St. Vincent, added, ‘ It is with inexpressible grief that I have to 
inform your Lordship of a most melancholy accident by which Captain Miller lost his life. 
The service suffers from the loss, at this conjuncture, in the proportion by which it gained 
advantage from his gallant example, his indefatigable zeal, and consummate skill in con-. 
ducting the operations for the defence of the north side of the town, committed to his 
management. He had long been in the practice of collecting such of the enemy’s shells 
as fell in the town without bursting, and of sending them back to the enemy better pre~ 
pared, and with evident effect. He had a deposit on board the Theseus ready for service, 
and more were getting ready, when by an accident for which nobody can account, the 
whole took fire, and exploded at intervals. —Thus fell one of the ablest and best Officers 
in his Majesty’s service, one who had long fought by the side of Nelson, and for whom his 
Lordship as well as every other officer in his squadron, felt the most poignant regret. 
Towards the close of this year 1799, Lord Nelson sent Sir Sidney Smith the following 
official commendation of his conduct. ‘ My dear Sir: The Lords of the Admiralty have 
directed me ‘in their letter, October 22, to signify to you, and to the Officers and men 
under your command, the very high sense they entertain of your very meritorious services 
in the several important occasions to which your letters relate, as also of the several officers 
and men whose conduct you have particularly mentioned. And their Lordships also 
inform me, that a commission is preparing for promoting Lieutenant Canes to the rank of 
Commander. It gives me real pleasure to communicate these orders of the Board; and 
nothing shall be wanting on my part to reward the merits of those who distinguish them- 
selves.’-~In a previous letter his Lordship had said, ‘ The immense fatigue you have had in 
defending Acre against such a chosen army of French Villains, headed by that Arch- 
Villain Buonaparte, has never been exceeded.’—And in writing to Mr. Spencer Smith, 
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Lord Nelson added, ‘ No one rejoices more than myself at the rewards your brother is 
. receiving for his indefatigable labours; and no one has done more ample justice to his 
merits.’ 

The enemy’s ships which had thus made their appearance, were Perée’s division of 
frigates that had escaped from Alexandria, and had made a sweep along the coast of Syria 
as high north as Mount Carmel. In the course of this cruise they had intercepted several 
Turkish transports bound to Yoppa for the army, which they plundered, and took out such 
prisoners as were deemed of consequence. ‘This division of frigates was afterwards cap- 
tured by a detachment from Lord Keith’s fleet off Toulon, June 19, 1799, and the Turkish 
captives were sent to Mr. Smith at Constantinople by Lord Nelson. ‘Their report of the 
kind usage and courtesy they had experienced from his Lordship, reached the Sultan’s 
ears,’ who sent to consult with Mr. Smith respecting a grateful remuneration to the noble 
English Admiral. It was on this occasion that Mr. Smith respectfully represented the pro- 
priety of ordering a brilliant Star to be made for the new Order of the Crescent, that had 
been recently established, instead of the usual Turkish presents; in the centre of which 
Star the Ottoman Naval Standard should be introduced. This idea was graciously received 
by the Sultan, and left to the English Minister to execute. After some difficulty Mr. 
Smith found a skilful workman’ who executed the following device: A red field charged 
with a Crescent and a Star, with rays; to be worn by a ribband of the same colour 
as the flag. The present was particularly grateful to Lord Nelson; who, on return- 
ing his thanks to the Grand Vizier, said, ‘ I have placed it on my coat on my left side, 
over my heart. I cannot say, however flattering this mark of favour is to me, that I 
will, in any manner, serve the Sublime Porte more than I have done; for it has ever been 
with all my soul; but this mark of favour shews in the strongest light, that the smallest 
services are watched, and most magnificently rewarded by his Imperial Majesty.’ 

Lord Nelson to Lady Nelson, dated Naples, July 14, 1799. 

‘ My dear Fanny: I have to thank you sincerely for your letters. I rejoice that you 
gave Mr. Bolton the money, and I wish it made up 500/. I never regarded money, nor 
wanted it for my own use; therefore, as the East India Company have made me so mag- 
nificent a present, I beg that 2000/. of it may be disposed of in the following manner. Five 
hundred pounds to my Father. Five hundred to be made up to Mr. Bolton, and let it 
be a God send without any restriction. Five hundred to Maurice, and five hundred to 
William. And if you think my sister Matcham would be gratified by it, do the same for 
her. If I were rich I would do more; but it will very soon be known how poor I am, 


4 See in Appendix, N° 6, a translation of the letter from the Grand Vizier to Lord Nelson, with the Star of the 
Order of the Crescent, signed by Bekir Pasha, Caimakam at Constantinople of the Supreme Vizier, who was absent 
with the army. ; 
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except my yearly income. Iam not surprised at my Brother’s death:* three are now dead 
younger than myself, having grown to man’s age. My situation here is not to be described ; 
but suffice it to say, Tam endeavouring to work for good. To my Father say every thing 
which is kind: I love, honour and respect him as a Father and as a man, and as the very 
best man I ever saw. May God Almighty bless you, my dear Father and all my Brothers 
and Sisters, is the fervent prayer of your affectionate Nelson.’ 

On the arrival of the Russians in Italy, he received the following official account of 
the military operations which had taken place, from Lord William Bentinck, who had 
been sent on a special mission to the combined Army under the command of Field Marshal 
Suworow.—‘ Alessandria, Jane 29, 1799. My Lord: Field Marshal Suworow desired I 
would carry him my letter to your Lordship, to which he has added, what I can assure 
you are the real feelings of his heart. , 


yb Ne boon | Ban cl Take Se cevenir duc G4 he hutera ~<Lerante Jenente 

un de Geresove CHatte . fe Vous emtrafe Sentremend Excellence, Grand Siilaon ! 
Lotre ams Frere »K ehrakur 

Cook hrandre Dawomo-Ry mater 


¢ On the 15th,’ continues Lord Bentinck, ‘ I found the army under F. M. Suworow at 
Alessandria, on its march to oppose General Macdonald; who having advanced with 
30,000 men from the southern part of Italy as far as Parma and Placenza, had attacked 
the corps of General Ott at Parma, and of Hohenzolleren at Modena; and had obliged 
the latter to recross the Po, and the former to fall back upon St. Givanni. On the 17th, 
afier a most severe march, F. M. Suworow’s Army arrived at St. Givanni, where he found 
the corps of Gencral Ott actually engaged with the French. That General, being rein- 
forced, obliged the enemy to retire across the Sidone river. On the 18th and 19th the two 
armies were engaged on the banks of the Trebbia. The French fought with the greatest 
obstinacy; but they were not able to maintain their position against the valour of the 
Russian and Austrian troops. Early in the morning of the 20th of June, the French army 
retreated towards Parma. The Allies pursued, and obliged the whole of the rear guard of 


» This Brother was the Rev. Suckling Nelson, in whose behalf the Admiral had written to the Chancellor, 
Lord Loughborough, October 12, 1797, requesting his Lordship to allow the Rey. Edmund Nelson to resign his 
living of Burnham, with its appendages, to this his youngest son. This request was most graciously acceded to, with 
an offer from the Chancellor of rendering any further services to the Nelson Family. In consequence of which, 
Sir Horatio had asked for a Stall in the Cathedral of Norwich, for his brother William. On this death of the 
Rev. Suckling Nelson, to the honour of Lord Loughborough, he allowed the living of Burnham again to revert to 
the Rev. Edmund Nelson; as appears by a letter from him to Mr. Halket, Secretary to the Chancellor, dated 
April 25, 1799. 
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the enemy to Igy down their arms. Four French Generals, eight Colonels, 502 Officers, 
11,766 non-commissioned officers and privates, seven pieces of cannon and six colours 
have been taken. The loss of the Allies amounted to about 5000 killed and wounded. 
On the 26th of June, F. M. Suworow returned to this place, and the siege of the citadel will 
immediately begin. ‘The citadel of Turin surrendered on the 21st. General Moreau com- 
mands the remains of the northern Army, and is near Genoa; he has not 20,000 men with 
him. It is the Marshal’s intention, when the Citadel of Alessandria is taken and the rein- 
forcements arrive, which events are expected to take place in the course of three weeks 
at latest, to move forward with his whole Army upon the Genoese coast. Mantua is be- 
sieged.’ . 

Some further account of these Military Operations in Ttal y against the common enemy 
of mankind, had been transmitted to Lord Nelson by the Hon. Mr. Wyndham.—: Arezzo, 
June 30, 1799. Throughout about 130 miles of Tuscany, through which I have passed to 
this city, I have found the people loyal, courageous and determined to expel the French 
from the country, and reestablish their lawful Sovereign on the throne. The Emperor has 
formed and acknowledged a regular provisional government at Arezzo, who preside in 
the name of the Grand Duke. It has the title of Supreme Deputation, is obeyed as the 
Sovereign himself, and is composed of persons of the most respectable class; persons 
beloved by the people, esteemed by the Sovereign, and most heartily attached to the 
Grand Duke. This government has raised an army of upwards of 30,000 men, and could 
raise in mass upwards of 150,000 at two days notice. General Kray has given them an 
Austrian Officer to command and direct them. This army has taken Orvieto and Citta di 
Castello, in the name of the Emperor, and now besiege Perugia, which will be theirs in a 
few days. I hope and trust your Lordship will oblige me by writing a letter of the most 
encouraging sort to the Supreme Deputation, and that you will give them what assistance 
you can.” The French dread the Aretin army more than the Austrians, and constantly fly 
from them. About fifteen days since, 4000 Polish cavalry came from the Roman State 
to attack Arezzo. The Aretines let them advance, and then fell on them and slew upwards 
of 400, put the rest to flight, and took many prisoners, horses, &c. ‘he Arctin army is 
encamped within eight miles of Florence, with their head quarters at l’Inscisa, and the 
advanced posts at S. Donato: this part of the Army is commanded by imy friend Captain 
Mari, who has beaten the French in two or three trifling engagements. Your Lordship 
will excuse me if I write confused, as I am opening without delay every means of com- 
munication from all quarters. I work from morning until night, and yet that does not do, 
Florence, July 13. I entered this city with the Aretin army six days since. ‘I'he day follow- 
ing the vanguard of the Austrians, consisting of 200 hussars, entered Florence, and about 
100 entered Pistoia by the way of Modena. In every battle the French have been beaten. 
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Mantua is capitulating. At Leghorn they are preparing to go away. The whole of the 
Maremma is cleared. The Aretin army has done wonders: the ‘Tuscans have behaved 
with a courage and good sense beyond belief’ 

The attention of Lord Nelson during the month of J uly, 1799, was principally directed, 
together with ihe reestablishment of the royal authority in Naples, to the siege of St. Elmo, 
the subduing of Capua and Gaieta, and to guard against those constant apprehensions which 
were entertained for the safety of the valuable island of Minorca. On the Oth of July, the 
Spanish flect consisting of ninetcen sail of the line, four frigates, two brigs, and a cutter, had 
passed through the Straits very early; and were followed, in the evening, by the French 
fleet, consisting of twenty-three sail of the line, nine frigates, two brigs, two cutters, two 
luggers, and one schooner; in all sixty-five sail. Lord Keith immediately sent the following 
instructions, July 9, to Lord Nelson, and then sailed from Mahon in pursuit of the enemy. 
‘ Dear Nelson: I came in here yesterday to get some water, and had not anchored an hour, 
when I heard the Combined Fleets had lefi Carthagena, and had steered to the westward. 
Tam now unmooring. If this Island is left without ships it must fall. ‘The Spaniards will 
send their armament, with two shi ps of the line, frigates and gun boats, a great many of which 
are at the different ports opposite, to convoy and protect the landing. You must therefore 
either come on, or send Duckworth to govern himself as circumstances offer, until I can 
determine to a certainty the intentions of the enemy.’—When off Palma, July 14, Lord 
Keith added, in writing to Sir James St. Clair Erskine at Minorca, ‘I have neither seen 
nor heard of any thing, and must 80 on even to Channel, if the enemy’s Fleet are gone that 
way. Isend you a copy of my order to Lord Nelson. Should the French and Spanish 
Fleets pass Cadiz, I do not believe they can have in Britain twenty ships of the line at this 
moment fit for sea.—In a letter to the Admiral on the same day, he finished by saying, 
“1 trust the defence of Minorca to your Lordship, and repeat my directions, that the ships 
be sent for its protection’ 

Lord Nelson-had, on the contrary, determined not to leave the Bay of N. aples exposed, 
and at first appears to have been extremely irritated and vexed: In acknowledging the 
receipt of Lord Keith’s orders, July 13, he said, ‘ As soon as the safety of his Sicilian 
Majesty’s kingdoms is secured, I shall not lose one moment in making the detachment 
you are pleased to order. At present, under God’s Providence, the defence of his Sicilian 
Majesty and his speedy restoration to his Kingdom, depend on this fleet. The confi- 
dence inspired even by the appearance of our ships before the city, is beyond all belief; * 
and I have no scruple in declaring my Opinion, that should any event draw us from this 
kingdom, if the French remain in any part of it, disturbances will again arise.—The day 
after the date of this letter, Lord Keith issued a fresh Order to the following purport, 
addressed to the Admiral: « Your Lordship is hereby required and directed to repair to 
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Minorca, with the whole or the greatest part of the force under your Lordship’s command, 
for the protection of that Island, as I shall in all probability have left the Mediterranean 
before your Lordship will receive this. Given on board the Queen Charlotte, off Formenterra, 
July 14. Lord Keith added, in his own hand, ‘ The French fleet are off Cape Tres Forcas, 
the wind is east.’-—This order was not altogether adapted to abate the increased agitation 
of Nelson’s mind. He still persisted in remaining on his station; but on the 22d of 
July, detached Adiniral Duckworth to Minorca, with the Powerful, Majestic, Vanguard, 
and Swallow Corvette, directing him, at his arrival, to take such of his Majesty’s ships 
under his command as he might find at Port Mahon: ‘ Leaving it entirely,’ added his 
Lordship, ‘ to your well known abilities and judgment to dct with them, in the best 
manner, for the protection of that Island, and the good of his Majesty's service.’ The fol- 
lowing letters to Earl St. Vincent, dated Foudroyant at sea, June 16, describe the Admi- 
ral’s private feelings on this trying occasion: ‘ I send your Lordship a copy of my letter to 
Lord Keith, and I have only to add my regret that his Lordship could not have sent mea 
proper force to face the enemy: but, as we are, I shall not get out of their way; although, 
as I am, I cannot think myself justified in exposing the World, I may almost say, to be 
plundered by those miscreants. I trust your Lordship will not think me wrong in the 
painful determination I conceived myself forced to make; for agonised indeed was the 
mind of your faithful and affectionate servant, Nelson.’ 
Lord Nelson to Admiral Lord Keith, dated Foudroyant at Sea, June 16, 1799. 

* My Lord: I was honoured with your letters of June 6th, by the Bellerophon and 
Powerful on the 13th; being then on my way to Naples with troops, &c. in order to finish 
all matters in that kingdom, and to again place his Majesty on his throne. But comparing 
the force of the French fleet on the coast of Italy, twenty-two sail of the line, four of which 
are first rates, and that probably the ships left at Toulon would have joined them by the 
time I was reading the letters, (the force with me being only sixteen sail of the line, not 
one of which was of three decks, three being Portuguese, and one of the English a sixty- 
four very short of men,) I had no choice left, but to return to Palermo and land the 
troops, ammunition, &c. Which having done, J am now at sea proceeding off Maretimo, 
where I hope to be joined by the Alexander and Goliath. J have ten days since ordered 
their Captains to raise the blockade of Malta, and come to me. My force will then be 
eighteen sail of the line, with the notations as before mentioned. I shall wait off Maretimo, 
anxiously expecting such a reinforcement as may enable me to go m search of the enemy’s 
Flect; when not one moment shall be lost in bringing them to battle. For I consider the 
best defence for his Sicilian Majesty’s dominions, is to place myself along side the French, 
That I may be very soon enabled to have that honour, is the fervent prayer of your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient servant, Nelson.’ 
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In writing to H: R. Highness the Duke of Clarence, ‘whose idea of obedience to the 
orders of a superior Officer Nelson was well acquainted with, he thus expressed his 
reasons for acting as he had done. ‘ You will have heard, Sir, and conversation will 
naturally arise upon il, that I have disobeyed Lord Keith’s orders in not sending or going 
down with the squadron under my-command; but, by not doing it, I have been, with God’s 
blessing, the principal means of placing a good man and faithful Ally of your Royal 
Father on his throne, and securing peace to these two kingdoms. I am well aware of the 
consequences of disobeying my Orders; but, as I have often before risked my life for the 
good cause, so I with cheerfulness did my commission: for although a military tribunal 
may think me criminal, the world will approve of my conduct. I regard not my own 
safety, when the honour of my gracious King is at stake. The Almighty has in this war 
blessed my endeavours beyond my most sanguine expectations, and never more than in 
the entire expulsion of the French thieves from the kingdom of Naples.’ 

The conduct of Captain Troubridge during the ensuing month of July, 1799, through- 
out the Sieges of St. Elmo, Capua, and Gaieta, afforded continued examples of the 
vigilance, enterprise, and inexhaustible resources of that great Officer. He had landed, 
agrecably to Lord Nelson’s orders, with the English and Portuguese marines of the fleet 
on the 27th of June; and after embarking the garrisons of the castles of Uovo and N’ uovo, 
composed of French and rebels, had left a garrison in each under Captain Hood; and on 
the 29th of the same month, had taken post against Fort St. Elmo, which he summoned 
to surrender. This fort, garrisoned with 800 troops, was commanded by a French Repub- 
lican, Mejan, the Commandant of the French Neapolitan army, whose rude manners and 
insolent behaviour were peculiarly obnoxious to the King. Je m’amuse, Monsieur, said 
this Republican in a letter which he had sent to Captain Foote, de Lexistence politique que 
vous voulez bien donner au fantime de Monarque, que vous appellez Majesté Sicilienne. Il ne 
tardera pus lu-meme a subir le traitement did un monstre, qui n’d existe que pour le malheur du 
genre-humain, tout commg le sont les tyrants de son espéce. Du reste nous sommes persuadés que 
les gowvernements de Londres, ou de Palerme si vous le vouléz, ne se comprometront pas jusqwa 
maltraiter le Cit. Rébaud, Consul de France a Messine. Il suffit qu'il soit revétu du caractere 
de Citoyen Frangais, pour que tous les Tyrans Insulaires le respectent. ‘Captain Troubridge 
having resorted to Antigniano, near St. Elmo, in eight days brought this proud Repub- 
lican to his senses, and to a consciousness of his inferiority: notwithstanding bad powder 
and damp cartridges, Captain Troubridge opened a battery on him of three thirty-six 
pounders and four mortars on the 3d of July, within seven hundred yards of Fort St. 
Elmo. About twelve Jacobins were in the castle with their Chief, named Mattera; and 
in the adjacent convent of Martini were eight Italian Republicans. ¢ It is difficult,’ wrote 

© Vindication, page 199. 
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Captain Troubridge to Lord. Nelson, ‘ to make approaches, the castle stands in so com- 
manding a situation. Your Lordship may rely on every exertion being made. Several of 
the shells fell well, and I hope broke some of their shins. July 5. The Commandant of 
St. Elmo is desirous of sending an Officer with an open letter to Capua, to know if they can 
give him succours; if not, he shall be obliged to capitulate. He was told, if your Lord- 
ship grants his request, that an English Officer who spoke both Italian and French must 
accompany him; this he has agreed to. We are preparing fascines, &c. for a battery not 
more than two hundred yards from the wall; but every necessary article is so difficult to 
get, that our progress is not so quick as I could wish. The mortar beds are quite old, 
and a variety of causes have stopped us this morning: by the time your answer comes 
we shall begin. I shall observe strictly what your Lordship hints, and will knock up 
Micheroux altogether. Ball was instructed this morning, if they offered terms, to say, they 
must be prisoners of war. Micheroux has been a cipher with us, and cannot have the 
smallest influence; we have suspected him, as Ball will inform you. I think he is off. 
When all is over, I shall have a settling with these youths. I had, prior to your Lord- 
ship’s letter, sent eighty picked men, with two of the best Captains and Lieutenants I 
could select, to restore order in Naples, In short, my Lord, the Cardinal's Secretary is 
making a fortune by giving protections to Jacobins, and the greatest discontent prevails 
at the conduct of the villanous lawyers who are trying the culprits at the granary; they 
all escape: the lawyers are bribed. Every article which your Lordship mentions, when 
we come to treat, shall be strictly attended to. July 4th. You must not fret at our not 
getting on so fast as you expect. The musquetry last night frightened away the whole of 
our workmen, even those who were out of the direction of the fire, and they were not to 
be found until late this morning. Our next battery will be so very close, that we are 
obliged to make regular approaches. I am really making the best I can out of the dege- 
nerated race I have to deal with; the whole means of guns, ammunition, pioncers, &c. 
with all materials, rest with them. With fair promises from them,to the men, and threats 
of instant death if I find any one erring, a little spur has been given. Four of our mortars 
are nearly done up, their touch-hole is as big as half a crown. I expect Darley“ in two 
hours from Capua.’ ” 

On the Sth of July, Captain Troubridge opened another battery of two thirty-six 
pounders, as he had intended, two hundred yards from St. Elmo. The Russians under 
Captain Baillie also opened a battery of four thirty-six pounders and four mortars against 
the opposite angle, in order to assist in storming it in different places, as soon as two 


« ‘This Marine Officer had served since April in the command of part of the army of H. S. Majesty. On the 
first of August ensuing, he received an appointment of Colonel from the King, in a letter from Sir John Acton, 
to command the Queen’s regiment, which had been formed under ‘ Captain Darley’s direction.’ 
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practicable breaches were made. Captain Troubridge, at the same time, was making 
every preparation for opening a fourth battery, and afterwards a fifth within one hundred 
and eighty yards of the wall of the garrison. When writing to Lord Nelson, ‘ I am really 
sorry,’ said he, ‘ to see your Lordship so low spirited, all will go well; but the devilish 
Fort is so high and commanding, that our batteries are obliged to be mountains, When 
we get their works beat off, I hope we shall soon be able to mine the fort. Iam a strong 


advocate, if we can accomplish that, to send them, hostages and all, to old Nick, and sur-. '~ 


prise him with a group of Nobility and Republicans. —The insolence of Mejan gradually 
abated. in proportion as this resolute enemy approached; and in making a request to 
him respecting the sick and wounded Frenchmen, the Commandant, instead of speaking 
of Insular Tyrants and Royal Monsters, as had been his custom, prefaced his request in 
the following humble manner: Je sais, Monsieur, qwau milieu des qualités que vous distin- 
guent, la Bienfaisance et  Humanité n’occupent pas la plus petite place... Cette Reputation 
qui vous honore ne me laisse aucun doute, &c. &c.—Troubridge suspecting treachery, declined 
interfering and continued his approaches. In writing to Lord Nelson, he said, ¢ I have 
intercepted a letter from Micheroux, wherein he tells his brother, Too many Cooks spoil the 
broth: I think he wanted the rich part and for us to eat the soup meagre. He has been 
some time carrying on this farce. Since finishing my letter, the Governor has, through 
Micheroux, sent an offer to surrender for 150,000 ducats. I treated the offer as it de- 
served. Be assured, my Lord, we are getting on. I constantly hold out rewards and 
promotion for those who behave well and exert themselves, and a halter for traitors. Our 
new work is going on fast. 1 have a good redoubt in the middle of the work, and a famous 
trench. Judy 7. Iam going to order, that all persons living near our outposts must remove. 
We are so surrounded with villains that it becomes necessary. I have had a Frenchman 
taken up at Naples, who says Micheroux gave him permission to be at large in that city ; 
he was in one of the castles, either Uovo or Nuovo. Great discontents prevail amongst 
the people that punishment is not inflicted on the Jacobins by the Cardinal. He takes 
all the villains into his employ. A Jacobin was ordered to be released the other day, and 
the person he sent to liberate him let two others escape. If his Majesty docs not come . 
soon and establish a government, I fear the city will not long continue tranquil. 

« July 9, 1799. Your Lordship will see I have made Mr. Mejan write like a gentleman. 
T sent word by his officer, who went to Capua, to say, That none of his letters with the 
insolent printed words at the top, Liberté, Egalité, Guerre aux Tyrans, &c. would be 
received. If he wrote to me like a Soldier and a Gentleman, I would answer hiin in the 
same style; the others would have no answer whatever. I was yesterday busily employed 
sifting to the bottom a diabolical good understanding with our Neapolitan officers stationed 
at the advanced posts and the Enemy. I enclose your Lordship the Deposition of the 
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two men, who were employed to carry it on. The General told me the Council of State 
would condemn them directly, I therefore sent them to the Cardinal last night; he declined 
having any thing to do with it. Such damned Cowards and Villains I never saw, your 
Lordship must therefore endeavour to fret as. little as possible; we shall succeed. His 
Majesty’s arrival will relieve your Lordship; and if he punishes the guilty, the people will 
be happy. July 12. The new battery brought the Vagabonds to their senses, after much 
trouble and palaver. I send your Lordship the Capitulation regularly signed; and’ the 
moment I have got the fort arranged, I shall pay you my respects and bring the colours 
and keys.’—In closing his public letter, the next day, Captain Troubridge mentioned the 
service he bad received from Captain Ball, during the first seven days, after which he had 
been detached by the Admiral’s orders; he also pointed out the exertions of Captain Hal- 
lowell, Lieutenant Colonel Strickland, Major Creswell, and declared that all the Officers 
of Marines and men merited every praise that could be bestowed. The readiness of Antonio 
Saldinea de Gama and the Portuguese Officers and men who were under him, had on all 
occasions done them great honour; as did also the services of Colonel T'schudy, and the 
assistance that had been reccived from the Duc di Salandra. Captain Troubridge concluded 
this letter with saying, ‘ Mr. Monfrere, a French gentleman, of whom your Lordship has fre- 
quently heard Captain Foote speak in high terms, volunteered his services, and by his activity 
and abilities as an engineer, rendered me the most essential service. —Thus did the French 
garrison of St. Elmo‘ surrender themselves prisoners of war to his Neapolitan Majesty and his 
Allies, and marched out of the fort‘ with their arms and with drums beating. Lord Nelson’s 
official letter to Lord Keith, from which the following is an extract, is dated Foudroyant, 
Naples bay, July 13, 1799. ‘ The very great strength of St. Elmo and its formidable posi- 
tion, will mark with what fortitude, perseverance, and ability, the combined forces must 
have acted .:. I have now to state to your Lordship, that although the ability and resources 
of my brave Friend Troubridge are well known to all the world, yet he had difficulties to, 
struggle with in every way, which the state of the Capital will easily bring to your idea, 
that have raised his Character even higher than it was before; and it is my earnest request, 
that your Lordship will mention him, in that way, to the Board of Admiralty, that his 
Majesty may be graciously pleased to bestow some mark of Royal Favour on Captain 
Troubridge,’—In a letter on the same day respecting this officer, to Harl Spencer, the Ad- 
miral added, ‘ It would be supposing you, my dear Lord, were ignorant of his merils, were 
I to say more than that he is a First Rate General.’—Lord Nelson at the same time recom- 
mended the bearer of his despatches, Licutenant Parkinson, as an officer of great merit. 


¢ The Treaty of St. Elmo, as Lord Nelson observed in a private note, was religiously carried into effect. 
' For a return of the killed and wounded, and of the ammunition found in St. Elmo, see Appendix, N° 7. 
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In a letter that was afterwards sent to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, lie again men- 
tioned these services of Captain Troubridge: ‘I find, Sir, that General Koehler does not 
approve of such irregular proceedings as Naval Officers attacking and defending Fortifica- 
tions. We have but one idea, to get closé alongside. None but a Sailor would have placed 
a battery only 180 yards from the castle of St. Elmo. <A Soldier must have gone accord- 
ing to Art, and the A/\AA//V way. My brave Troubridge went straight, for we had no 
lime to spare. Your Royal Highness will not believe that I mean to lessen the conduct of 
the Army, I have the highest respect for them all; but General Koehler should not have 
written such a paragraph in his letter, it conveyed a jealousy which I dare say is not in 
his disposition.’ 

The Sieges of Capua and Gaeta next ensued, and were crowned with equal success. 
The Swiss troops on this service were under Colonel T’schudy, the cavalry left Naples under 
General Acton, and the different corps of infantry under General Bouchard and Colonel 
Gams. On the 19th of July, 1799, this whole force with the British and Portuguese began 
their march, and were followed by the Russians. During the night and the next day, all 
the troops arrived at Caserta, and were employed in reconnoitring the ground and erecting 
batteries; their head quarters were at St. Angelo. .'The Enemy’s force, under General 
Girardon, consisted of about 1200 French infantry and 49 cavalry; 600 Cisalpines, and 
about 200 Jacobins; but, of these, arms had been only allowed to 50, whom they looked. 
upon as real Republicans. On the 22d Captain Troubridge wrote to Lord Nelson,— I hope 
to acquire a little patience; but the Neapolitan Government is so deranged that it is im- 
possible for things to go on as we could wish. Of a bad bargain we must make the best. 
The poor devils of workmen have had no provisions to day; I offered my ewn cash, but 
I could not procure bread: so we must stand fast to night. The damned Cardinal writes 
a flaming letter, saying 40,000 ducats a week have been ordered, when the whole are calling 
for payment; and on being told it only exists on paper, are quite disheartened. I lent 
an officer-to day sixty ducats, which I could not afford to give him, to buy him a dinner. 
Several deserters came in to day; they all agree that the Enemy have not the smallest intel- 
ligence of us. I hope to astonish their weak minds to morrow morning. Eight P.M. The 
Etat Major with all its forms ruins us, and instead of having the batteries ready to play on 
the Enemy, we have not a single thing or workman arrived. At St. Elmo I had the vaga- 
bonds within hail. I do not mean.this as a complaint; as I have hopes that workmen, &c. 
&c. &c. will arrive to begin at dawn of day. Your Lordship must make a little allowance 
for the people and Staff, the latter you know have too much method for us. However we 
. shall do.’—On the 25th the trenches were opened, with one battery within 500 yards of the 
glacis. Ina letter from the camp at St. Angelo, to ‘Lord Nelson, Troubridge said: ‘ Our 
Battery was finished by four o’clock yesterday afternoon, but I did not think it advisable 
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to open until this morning, at half past three o’clock. After three rounds from the guns 

and mortars, I sent Hallowell to propose the Terms your Lordship directed. They answered 
they could not surrender, and hardly believed that St. Elmo was taken: nothing but the 
sight of Mejan’s signature could make them believe it. Our batteries are again opening; 
but the powder is so bad that the shells hardly breach; many fall short though not above 
300 toises, I really suspect some treachery. If your Lordship could spare us forty casks 
of our powder, it would be very useful for the mortars. If you comply, it will be necessary 

that some .person belonging to us should accompany it, or they will steal one half and 

change the other. I have moved the Camps, to enable us to erect two more batteries in a 
" very commanding situation, within 200 yards of the works. July 26, 1799, eight A.M. 

As there is no dependence to be placed on the metal of the Neapolitan mortars, I submit 
‘to your Lordship if we had not better get our ten inch sea mortars fitted in land beds, 
Bunce my carpenter would soon do it. Pray lend us all the spades and iron shovels from 
the ships, the tools these country people have, work too slow for us. Nine P.M. We 
‘gain ground daily. If we can complete the trench to night for two batteries of four guns 
each, I think, with the mortars, to bring the governor to his senses. The difficulty is to get 
the workmen to stand a lite fire. July 27, two P. M. The French sent out this morning, 
" in their usual way, demanding protection for the Patriots; I answered inadmissible, and 
offered the terms of St. Elmo, and to include Gaieta.in the capitulation. They desire until 
to morrow morning, to hold a council. They offered Gaieta, if I would omit the Patriots 
and: ‘promise that they should not be molested, and their property be secured; which I 
positively. refused.—July 28. I have the honour to enclose your Lordship a copy of the 
Capitulation, -signed by all but the Turk; I shall get his signature to another in the course 
of the day. I had gone too far before your letter reached me, at midnight, to insist on 
Gaieta. The Governor offers, if his Majesty will let that garrison take their arms, he will 
give orders for its immediate evacuation, July 29. Ihave sent in the greater part of the 
Marines belonging to the ships gone to Mahon, as well as to those which are to follow. 
‘The French General, when he found that we gave in for the arms, refused to issue any 
order, until you permitted the garrison of Gaieta to go without being prisoners. As I was 
not authorised to do that, I told him he was not a man of honour, and I should leave 
them and him to their fate. Gaieta may be reduced by the Russians and the King’s troops 
without our assistance. I shall remain here to day to stop all the villanies going on. Their 
baggage is enormous; some Antiques may be in it; I pray that may be a business of Count 
Thurn, if found necessary. Every man you see, gentle and simple, are such notorious 
villains, that it is misery to be with them. I am endeavouring to get a return of provi- 
sions, powder, guns, &c; but as it is the interest of the thieves here to prevent it, they are 
trying to do it, and I am trying against them: His Majesty shall have as good an account 
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has just sent me word, that he is obliged to form a hundred stratagems to get clear of the 
Calabrese; these vagabonds have killed sixteen of their officers within this month. I feel 
most sensibly your Lordship’s approbation.’ 

Captain Troubridgé in his official letter from the Culloden, of the same date, added, 
«I feel much indebted to Captains Halloweil and Oswald, to whose abilities and exertions 
T attribute the reduction of the place in so short a time, as they staid night and day in the., 
field to forward the erecting of the batteries.’—He also liberally conferred high praise on 
Colonel Strickland and Major Creswell, and the other Officers of the Marine corps,’ as 
well as on the men for their constant and unremitted attention. 'The Portuguese and Rus- 
sian Officers and men were mentioned with great commendation, the latter of whom were 
under Captain Baillie; together with Count di Lucci, Generals Acton and Bouchard, 
Colonels Gams and '['schudy. Of Mr. Monfrere, already noticed so honourably at St. 


Elmo, who volunteered from the Seahorse, Captain Troubridge observed, ‘ I feel indebted 
to him for his great ability and assistance as an engineer, which forwarded our operations 
much.’ Lieutenants Lowcay and Davis, who served as aid dé camps to Captain Trou- 
bridge, and Mr. Greig, a Russian Officer serving in the Culloden as a volunteer, were also 
honourably thanked, and he moreover requested that the latter might be recommended, 
through Lord Nelson, to the Court of Petersburgh as a promising Officer. 

On the return of Captain Troubridge to Naples, Captain Louis of the Minotaur had 
* informed the Commandant of Gaieta, Berger; that his Sicilian Majesty would allow the 
French in that fortress, as they had not been regularly besieged, though they had endured 
a long blockade, to march out with military honours; and his Majesty also promised, 
through Captain Louis, that the garrison should be sent to France without being con- 
sidered as prisoners of war. This conduct of the King appears, from Captain Louis’s 
letters, to have been’ worthy of its Commandant; who had felt indignant at the manner in 
which Girardon, on the surrender of Capua, had drawn up articles for the capitulation of 
Gaieta, and signed them without the knowledge of Berger or his Officers. On the morn- 
ing of the 2d of August, 1799, Captain Louis waited on him by appointment, when arti- 
cles for the surrender of Gaieta were signed. ‘I can assure your Lordship,’ added Captain 
Louis, August 4, ‘ that the Frenchman I have been dealing with, has acted more unlike 
one than any I ever met. I have taken care of all the Colours that could be found ; there 


* The Ordnance and Ordnance Stores amounted to 118 pieces of cannon, 12,000 muskets, 414,000 inusket 
cartridges filled, and 67,848 lbs. of powder. 


» See in Appendix, N°8, a list of the Marine Force landed from the British squadron, for the siege of Capua, 
as given in by Lieutenant Colonel Strickland. 
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were none hoisted when I arrived on the ist instant, nor did they hoist any afterwards. 
. Captain Troubridge will have informed your Lordship, that the French: troops were all 
embarked last night. I think they will find some trouble to keep good order here, until the 
Great Devil’s party' are more softened and less inclined to depredations. They very much 
wished to push in for plunder, and would have done so had not a sharp look out been 
kept.’—-In Gaieta were taken 58 battering brass guns, 26 of which were twenty-four pound- 

aft» 12 battering iron guns, two field brass guns four pounders, four twelve inch brass 
“mortars, 14 nine inch and one six inch mortar for ramparts. 

On the first of August, 1799, the Admiral sent an official notice to Lord Keith, of the 
complete success which had been thus uniformly obtained against the French troops in the 
kingdom of Naples; and accompanied it with commendation of the Officers who had so © 
much distinguished themselves. Captain Oswald being sent to England with a copy of this 
despatch, Lord Nelson particularly recommended to the notice of the Commander in Chief 
Lieutenant H. Compton, who had succeeded to the temporary command of the Perseus, 
and had served as a lieutenant with him from January, 1796. In writing on the same 
day to Admiral Duckworth, his Lordship said, ‘ You will rejoice with me on the entire 
liberation of this kingdom from French robbers. ‘The Bellerophon and Zealous sail to 
morrow to join you, with all your Marines. The garrison of Capua being 2,817 regular 
troops, will mark the propriety of my keeping the Marines of the ships detached. Since 
I wrote thus far, I have received a letter from Suworow, July 22; the Citadel of Alessan- 
dria: was then capitulating, and he intended marching direct to Genoa. He wishes to get 
the King of Sardinia to Turin. I therefore send the lugger with a letter for the King, to 
say, that I will detach a ship of the line to carry him to Piedmont, whenever his Majesty 
fixes the time.’ 

On the same day with the date of the letter, which was the first anniversary of the Battle 
of the Nile, the Royal Family of the Two Sicilies had transmitted a most elegant Address 
A Lord Nelson, Defenseur des Deux Siciles, with their signatures attached, amongst which 

athat of the young Prince Leopoldo was not omitted. 'The whole was embellished and sur- 
_ tounded by a Civic Crown. ‘ Receive,’ said the Royal Writers, ‘ most gallant and deserving 
Admiral, on this for ever.memorable day when by your glorious Battle you saved Italy, 
. the sincerest thanks of a grateful Family. attached to you beyond all expression. We shall 
enjoy this immortal day in the midst of our family, and shall offer up Vows for your Pros- 
perity and Happiness. Remember us to your brave Officers, who by following your 
example have contributed to your fame; and remain assured, that all the infinite obliga- 
tions we are under towards you in the course of the present year, will never be erased from 


our remembrance.’ 
i One of the Chiefs of the Calabrese. 
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From the beginning of the Summer of 1799, to his return to England in the ensuing 
year, Lord Nelson kept up an extensive Corresponderice with some of the principal: 
inhabitants in the Two Sicilies, and with many public characters in the Italian States. 
Ilis Sicilian Correspondence, besides the letters which he received from the Royal Family, 
chiefly related to those events that had taken place and to the great exertions of the noble 
Admiral in support of their King, forming a valuable record of such historical facts as 
attended the first Neapolitan revolution. "This Correspondence may be arranged under four 
heads. 'That portion of it which undoubtedly appears to merit the first attention, includes 
the numberless Petitions from individuals in the Neapolitan Army, Navy, and Municipal 
Guard, who had been involved by Cardinal Ruffo’s fraudulent Projet at Uovo and Nuovo. 
Some of these Petitions bear no signature; but in general terms describe the misery of their 
situation. Others are signed only by some person of eminence, as is that from the cele- 
brated physician Cirillo; whilst many have a number of names affixed. Under the second 
head may be placed all those Complaints which were sent to Lord Nelson by such subjects 
of his Sicilian Majesty, as either from the ungovernable violence of the mob, or from a 
want of firmness in the reinstated authorities, had been oppressed and persecuted; and 
these documents are very important. They display some instances of enormity, which it 
would indeed be honourable for human nature to throw into oblivion; but which History, 
for the sake of truth, must hereafter record. Under the third head may be classed the 
most numerous, consisting of congratulatory Addresses, and of solicitations for Preferment 
and employment by all those persons, who had either taken an active part in the counter 
revolution, or had suffered by it in their persons or fortunes. Many interesting Anecdotes 
occur amongst these papers; but they are too much of a local nature to be worthy of notice 
either in this work, or perhaps even in the general history of the period. Under the fourth 
head, may be found the Denunciations that had been presented to him, either respecting 
concealed Jacobins in the kingdom of Naples and their forfeited estates, or in regard to 
the military force of the French still remaining in the adjacent Country. 

The Italian Correspondence with persons who resided at a distance from Naples, dis- 
closes facts which, although not immediately connected with the biography of Lord Nelson, 
might by other writers be considered as so many sources of information towards the eventful 
history of the times. There are, however, two circumstances so curious and interesting, 
as lo deserve notice in this place. The first is a letter from the Count Chilembert, his 
Sardinian Majesty’s Prime Minister, dated Cagliari, Aug.6, 1799. From this it appears, 
that as soon as the Piedmontese dominions had been reconquered by the Combined Aus- 
trian and Russian Armies, his Sardinian Majesty had resolved to send a number of eminent 
persons belonging to his Court from that Island to his continental dominions, who would 


be commissioned to restore the former order of things, and to reorganise the royal govern- 
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ment of his illustrious house; and for this purpose his Majesty had requested Lord Nelson 
to detach two frigates to the road:of Cagliari, for the safe conveyance of the Commissioners 
who had been appointed. A short time after the date of this letter, the King wrote to the 
British Admiral, dated Cagliari, Aug. 11.—‘ Dear Admiral Nelson: I have felt great plea- 
sure from your letter of the first of this month, and I acknowledge myself much obliged to 
you, for your polite attention in offering me a sufficient number of ships for the conveyance 
of the Royal Family to my continental dominions. J shall send one of my Ministers to 
concert with you, and I shall be ready to embark as soon as the ships arrive. My brother, 
the Duke of Agosta, has been obliged to hasten from this Island, owing to the loss of Prince 
Charles, his only son; which has overwhelmed us and the whole kingdom with sorrow. 
You also, my dear Admiral, will sympathise with me on this unfortunate event. With an 
assurance of my esteem and gratitude, I am your true friend, Cuantes EMMANUEL? 

There is also another interesting particular in the Italian Correspondence with Lord 
Nelson, which marked the high estimation in which his character was held even by the 
“Church of Rome. 'This is contained in a letter that was addressed to his Lordship from 
Venice, August 20, 1799, by the Cardinal Albani, Dean of the Sacred College and a near 
relation to the Emperor of Austria, a few days previous to the death of the unfortunate 
Pope Pius VI. ‘The noble Admiral was invited by the Cardinal to grant his powerful assist- 
ance to the Church of Rome for the recovery of her States: ‘ You must not,’ added the 
venerable Prelate, ‘ be surprised that I solicit your favour, though I have not the honour 
of being known to you. You cannot know every body; but every body is in duty bound 
to.know you. As the gallant Admiral of a most powerful Monarch, you have broken the 
chains of Italy; and like Augustus, who with the sole battle of Actium established the 
‘Roman empire, you by the battle of Aboukir have restored many Sovereigns to their 
Thrones,..and have delivered Europe from the dangers of a most dreadful Tyranny. To 
you, ‘therefore, ‘must all those apply, who have a desire to enjoy any part in this signal 
benefit, and the Pope and the Church of Rome are of the number... . In that dreadful 
and inhuman slavery under which he groans, the Pontiff stands in need of your Sove- 
reign’s protection. By this he hopes to recover the States which have been wrested from 
him by the violence and fraud of his enemies. He is at present a mere administrator, and 
his long and painful life would have a too distressing end, were he to leave this world 
without seeing the restoration of those Territories, which, together with the papal dignity, 
had been intrusted to him by the Church.’ 


* The attention of Lord Nelson to some of the Cardinals and persecuted members of the Church of Rome at 

‘the close of the year 1798, was mentioned with lively gratitude by the Archevéque di Nisibi, the Pope’s Nuncio, 

to H, R. H. the Prince of Wales; during his Excellency’s short continuance in England in 1808, when waiting 
for a ship to convey him to the Portuguese Court at the Brazils. 
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Thus did Lord Nelson from all quarters receive the grateful acknowledgment of his 
superior talents, and that Praise which is worth ambition. Ina letter which arrived about the 
same time from Sir Edward Newenham, it was justly remarked, ‘ To you, my Lord, and to 
your brave Companions, all the rapid successes of our now spirited Allies must be attributed. 
You were the primary cause of rousing some crowned heads from a lethargy, nearly fatal to 
them. You brought forth the hardy and generous soldiers of the north, you invited a 
Suworow, a Kray, a Klenau, into Italy; you blasted Tippoo Sultan’s plans, you paralysed: 
the hopes of the English, Scotch, and Irish Rebels, you stopped the career of the then great 
and powerful nation, and*proved to the panic struck surrounding kingdoms, ‘that: their 
invaders were not invulnerable. You brought the Standard of Mahomet to support the 
Religion of our blessed Saviour, and afforded a remarkable event for the history of the pre- 
sent zra, by Mussulmen joining Protestants to recover the Virgin’s house at Loretto. You 
rescued Mahomet’s holy place, Mecca, from the plunder of Infidels; and, in one word, as 
Talleyrand and his. coadjutors observed on the 22d of July, All their recent misfortunes 
have been owing to the Battle of Aboukir. —There are also some passages in another 
letter that had been sent to his Lordship from Commissioner Inglefield, which mark the 
good sense and caution of ‘a friend whd had experienced. sévére trials, and surniounted 
them with firmness: ‘ I need not say how. happy your friends are* and indeed every man 
living at this critical period may consider you as his best Friend, that after having risked 
your life so often and so heroically in the cause of your King and Country,’ you are still- 
alive. You are now as near the pinnacle of the Temple of Fame as any mortal ever reached.. 
When commanding in a subordinate capacity, your judicious and gallant conduct decided 
the fate of a Battle; and at Aboukir by your determined resolution to conquer, you in- 
spited your whole Squadron with an energetic Valour that made it irresistible. There is 
nothing like it upon record; no such example, no such proof of putting the Valour of two 
Nations to a fair issue. God give you health to enjoy the admiration and gratitude of your 
Country, and strength ‘of mind to bear the adoration yau will? receive; for it is almost too 
much for the mind of a mortal to support. In this sentiment, my dear Lord, I am your 
very sincere friend.’ 

Lord Nelson’s glory had now, indeed, attained that ‘giddy height which required the 
exercise of the greatest powers of the human mind. It demanded that conquest of himself, 
that subjugation of every passion, by which the wiles of flattery and the craftiness of this 
world can be alone repelled. Yet one step alone was necessary for this great man to take, in 
order'to perform this; but that step was an imperious one—An immediate return to his-own 
Country. His venerable Father in writing some time previous to this, had said, ¢ Though your 
Reputation, my dear good Horatio, stands high, very high, yet we all know that the most 
beautiful Building may receive an injury by some accidental event, or by a secret enemy, 
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before it is completel ly finished. I do most heartily wish your Work had received its final 
polish from those, in whose hands are solid, golden, and lasting ornaments. Looking for- 
ward to our happy interview, I now once more say, Adieu.—The continual request of 
the Royal Family not to leave them, and the irresistible force of that attention which was 
exerted to detain him, rendered his situation particularly painful and dangerous.—‘ I 
observe,’ said the Minister, Sir John Acton, to Lord Nelson after their return to Palermo, 
* your kind regard to their Sicilian Majesties, and your intention not to leave them until 
they are safe at Naples; this is like you, and certainly nothing can be done for the safety 
of the Royal Family until then. I learn from your letters what some persons have advanced 
in regard to this kind assistance. Merit and applause have always raised the insinuations 
of envy and jealousy.’—The Sicilian Minister reasoned right, but on a wrong foundation: 
These remonstrances had proceeded not from envy, but from the sincerest friends whom 
his Lordship possessed. In a fatal hour he neglected these remonstrances, and returned 
to Palermo. 

Previous to leaving Naples, his Lordship had sent the following account to Lady Nelson, 
August 4, 1799, of the magnificent manner in which the Anniversary of the first of August 
had been observed by his Sicilian Majesty in the bay of Naples. ‘ Thank God, all goes 
on well in Italy, and the kingdom of Naples is liberated from thieves and murderers. 
But still it has so overthrown the fabric of a regular Government, that much time and 
great care is necessary to keep the Country quiet. The first of August was celebrated 
here with as much respect as our situation would admit. The King dined with me; and, 
when his Majesty drank my health, a Royal Salute of twenty-one guns was fired from all 
H. 8. M. ships of war, and from all the Castles. In the evening there was a general Illu- 
mination, Amongst other representations, a large Vessel was fitted out like a Roman 
Galley; on its oars were fixed lamps, and in the centre was erected a rostral column 
with my name. At the stern were elevated two Angels supporting my picture. In short, 
my dear Fanny, the beauty of the whole is beyond my powers of description. More than 
2000 variegated lamps were suspended round the vessel. An Orchestra was fitted up, and 
filled with the very best musicians and singers. The piece of music was in a great measure 
to celebrate my praise, describing their previous distress, but Nelson came, the invincible 
Nelson, and they were preserved and again made happy.—This must not make you think 

“me vain; no, far very far from it, I relate it more from gratitude than vanity. I return 
to Palermo with the King to morrow. May God bless you all. Pray say, what is true, 
that I really steal time to write this letter and my hand is ready to drop. My dear Father 
must forgive my not writing so often as I ought, and so must my Brothers, Sisters, and 

‘Friends. But ever believe me your affectionate Nelson.’ 

On leaving Naples, his Lordship, as being at that time the senior Officer in the Medi- 
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terranean, had ordered Captain Troubridge to hoist a broad pendant, as Commodore of 
the British squadron in the bay of Naples and on the coast of Italy, an account of which 
was transmitted to Lord Keith and Lord Spencer. Whilst on this service, Captain 
Troubridge was obliged to keep up a constant Correspondence with Cardinal Ruffo, and 
the Neapolitan Junto of State; and, as will be seen by some extracts from the Commo- 
dore’s letters to Lord Nelson, he had the utmost difficulty to avoid being: implicated by 
the Cardinal in the trial and execution of the rebels then going on under the especial 
jerisdiction: of the Junto; with which neither Lord Nelson, nor his Officers had the least 
concern. 

The letter sent from the Board of Admiralty, dated August 20, 1799, conveyed its 
opinion of the late Transactions in which Lord Nelson had been concerned. Their Lord-_ 
ships’ approbation was given respecting his having proceeded to the bay of Naples, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to bring the affairs of his Sicilian Majesty to a happy con- 
clusion, and on his landing a large body.of men for the Siege of St. Elmo; but a repre- 
hension was subjoined in regard to his refusal to obey Lord Keith’s orders, by not going 
to the support of Minorca; as also for his landing 1000 of the best men from his squa- 
dron, under Captains Troubridge and Hallowell, to serve on shore with the Army at the 
siege of Capua. Respecting his Lordship’s letter to Lord Keith, the Secretary said, ‘ I 
have their Lordships’ commands to acquaint you, that although the cooperation of a 
British Naval Force with the Army of H.S. Majesty, might be, and appears to have been 
_ necessary; yet, as from the information your Lordship had received from Lord: Keith 
you must have been satisfied that nothing was to be apprehended from the Enemy’s fleet, 
it does not appear to their Lordships to have been necessary, that the whole of the squa- 
dron, under your command, should have been kept for such cooperation; but that a part 
of it would have been sufficient, not only to have inspired that confidence which your 
Lordship states to have been the result of its appearance, but also to have afforded effectual 
assistance to H. $. Majesty: And their Lordships do not therefore, from any information 
now before them, see sufficient reason to justify your having disobeyed the Orders you 
had received from your Commanding Officer; or your having left Minorca exposed to the 
risk of being attacked, without having any Naval Force to protect it’ Respecting the 
landing of the Marines at Capua, the Secretary said, That although their Lordships were 
of opinion, in operations on the Sea Coast, it might frequently be highly expedient to land 
a part of the seamen of the squadron, to cooperate with and assist the Army; yet their 
Lordships by no means approved of the seamen being landed to form a part of an army, 
to be employed in operations at a distance from the coast; where, if they should have the 
misfortune to be defeated, they might be prevented from returning to the ships: and I have 
therefore (added Sir Evan Nepean) their Lordships commands to signify their directions to 
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your Lordship not to employ the seamen in like manner in future’ However unpleasant 
this might prove to the feelings of Lord Nelson, it shewed that the Discipline of the British 
Navy was perfect at its fountain head; and that the Board would reprehend, if deemed 
necessary by Government, one of the first and most popular Admirals in the British 
service. 

The interesting letters of Commodore Troubridge to Lord Nelson, continue an account 
of the proceedings in the Bay of Naples, and throw light on those events which have alread y 
been mentioned. The first is dated Naples, August 8, 1799. ,* Thad a long conversation 
with Count Thurn this day, and was much surprised to find that no disposal of the Jaco- 
bins ' had been settled. He asked me, where I intended sending them? I referred him to 
the Cardinal. He replied, he could get no answer from the Jesuit. The Count then put 
the question, to know what was to be done if the French refused to receive them? which 
T am sure they will. I referred him to the Junto, supposing the King must or ought to 
have left instructions. I have taken our people out, as I saw no prospect of the Jacobins 
moving, and as money was beginning to come off, and a fever breaking out. If any escape 
now it is a deed of their own. As they expressed a wish to have the management of 
shifting them from one polacre to another and to have the whole to themselves, I readily 
gave all up, and Neapolitan soldiers are put into them instead of ours. I advised that 
the corvette might. see them round Cape Corse, and sent passports for the polacres” as a 
hint, that I thought they should be off and that no delay might be laid to our charge. I 
trust if the Junto manage well, peace will be kept and the city flourish. August 10. The 
Junto, I hear, have at last settled the Jacobin’s business, and they sail to night. Poor 
Count Thurn is exerting every nerve, and I believe frets much at the game pursuing here. 
Knavery and villainy are beginning to rear their head, when I am more master of the 
subject, your Lordship shall have it. The town is quiet, a few houses robbed of a night, 
but as thieving is a trifle which all ranks here pursue and practisé, it is not reckoned an 
evil. I will narrowly watch all their motions. The Padone of a Leghorn felucca assures 
me, the Seahorse got off on the 4th: if she is obliged to come here and heave down, it 
shall soon be completed; the pontoons would lift her sufficiently with ease to float her. 
I talked that over with Hallowell whilst he was unmooring, he was with us at Bombay 
when we lifted the ships to dock them and understands those matters well. 

* Naples, August 15, 1799. We have nothing now but fire works and nonsense. To 
day some Officers applied for a passage to Palermo, to see the procession of St. Rosalio. 
I recommended them io exercise their troops and not behave like children. What can the 
King expect from such things? Aug. 18. After expending as much money in coach hire as 
the thing comes to, I have at length succeeded in getting the Commissary’s account for our 
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soldiers ; but it has so many errors and so much staytape and buckram, that it will take three 
dzys to correct it. Do not think I am growing effeminate, it really was and is-so hot I can- 
not walk on shore, and it so happens that the middle and hottest part of the day was the 
time I was obliged to hunt this youth. They will not do business at day break. Aug. 19. 
I dread, my Lord, all the feasting, &c. at Palermo. I ain sure your health will suffer, if so 
all their Saints will be damned" by all here, I mean the Navy; the King would certainly be 
better employed digesting a good Government. Every thing gives way to their pleasures. 
Aug. 20. To day eleven of the principal Jacobins, Princes, Dukes, Commoners and Ladies 
were executed. I sincerely hope they will soon finish on a great scale, and then pass an 
act of oblivion. Death isa trifle to the prisons. Ina long conversation I had to day with 
the Cardinal, I find he has received information that the French are inclined to be off 
_ from the Roman State. I therefore mean, if it meet your Lordship’s approbation, to send 
to Civita Vecchia and St. Angelo, in conjunction with the Cardinal, and to offer them 
nearly the Gaieta terms; telling them if they refuse, the Russians who are advancing will 
transport them to Siberia. Should they agree to these terms, I shall direct a search to be 
made for public Property, Antiques, &c. afloat. Aug. 26. All are gone from the Bay, ex- 
cept Louis. The Goliath went to Civita Vecchia with proposals to the French garrison, the 
same as Gaieta, on her way to join Martin. August 28. The Romans say, ‘send a regular 
force and we will join you; but we will resist a Banditti that would do nothing but murder 
and plunder us.’ So you see, my Lord, they have as high an idea of the Calabrese Virtue 
as we have. Each polacre, I find, which carried the garrisons of St. Elmo, Capua and 
Gaieta to France, paid twenty-nine ducats for quarantine ; so much for French treatment 
of Cartels. August 29. The Vagabonds whom the French General is soliciting passports 
for, are some I stopped until M‘Donald had promised he would return Hood’s Marines. 
T had them astern of me for a considerable time, and on receiving your Lordship’s orders 
to join you at Palermo, when the French fleet came up the Mediterranean, I let them go, 
giving them a passport for Toulon: they have since, though a Cartel, been cruising on the 
Roman coast—fine subjects for a halter, if we get hold of them. August 30. Five of the 
Jacobins were hung yesterday and 190 sent to Gaieta, as I believe, to thin the prisons 
which are now getting very full. August 31. I find they have written from Palermo, that 
Tam to leave this place the moment the Turks and Russians arrive. I tell them I am not 
in the secret. I fear, my Lord, some person about Sir William Hamilton’s house sends 
accounts here; as I have frequently heard things which I knew your Lordship meant to 
keep secret. I take the liberty of mentioning this, as it may put your Lordship on your 
guard. I hear that the Junto call for the dismissal of the Cardinal, as a nuisance and 
one who hinders every thing. The winds are good and favourable, but I see no signs of 


» The Commodore alludes to the feast of St. Rosalio. 
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the arrival of our Allies. I am looking with all my eyes for them, that I may join your 
Lordship.’ 

During these proceedings in the Bay of Naples, Lord Nelson had returned to Palermo 
with the Royal Family and Sir William and Lady Hamilton. One motive for this im- 
politic conduct in the King, from a private note by his Lordship, appears not to have been 
any apprehensions for his safety at Naples, but from gratitude to the loyalty of the Sici- 
lians. His Majesty, however, by taking this step, most materially injured the future 
security of Naples; whose wretched situation, as is evident fyom various letters of Com- 
modore Troubridge, required an immediate attention. Owing to this absence of the King 
and his Ministers, nothing was done to reinstate the government with any chance of its 
being effectual. ‘ His Majesty’s not coming here,’ said the Commodore, Sept. 3, ‘ may 
become serious ; I wish he may not repent it. The money spent at Palermo gives discon- 
tent here; 50,000 people are unemployed, trade discouraged, manufactures but few, and 
those at a stand. The truth is, it is the interest of many here to keep the King away; they 
constantly send villanous reports to deter him from coming: 1 know this game has been 
practised some time. In short, my Lord, they all dread Reform, I mean the people in 
office; the villanies are so deeply rooted, that if some method is not taken to dig them 
out, this Government cannot hold together. Out of twenty millions of ducats collected 
as the revenue, only thirteen millions reach the Treasury, and the King pays five ducats 
where he should pay one. His Majesty is surrounded by thieves, and none of them have 
honour or honesty enough to tell him the real and true slate of things.’— Strange proceed- 
ings were indeed carried on to enrich some of the leading men who remained, and to 
increase the disaffection of the Neapolitans; and the Lazeroni, from want of that employ 
which the presence of a Court necessarily gave, became the victims of a new party, which 
the intrigues of the French Republic began immediately to organise. 

The liberality of the King of the Two Sicilies to the English Officers, on his return to 
Palermo, did honour to the son of Charles the Third. On his first arrival from Naples at 
the close of the preceding year, his Majesty had been pleased to order a Royal Largess° to 
be distributed to the officers and ship’s company of the Vanguard, and to the respective 
crews of the barges who had assisted in securing the safe retreat of the Royal Family. T'o 
Captain Hope who had conveyed the King and Prince Royal on board, a diamond ring 
of great value was presented, and a similar one was given to Lord Nelson’s secretary, Mr. 


° One thousand ounces of silver to the officers, seamen, and marines of the Vanguard, which sum was thus 
divided: The wardroom one hundred ounces ; the 27 young gentlemen of the quarter deck and warrant officers, 
four ounces each; the 579 seamen and marines, one ounce and one third each; 26 boys, half an ounce each; the 
surplus for general use. One hundred ounces to each of the two barges’ crews who brought off the Royal Family 
from the Palace. One hundred ounces to the Admiral’s servants, and the same to the Alemene’s barge’s crew. 
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Tyson. The second day after the King’s return, Lady Hamilton, by desire of the Queen 
of, Naples, informed Lord Nelson that it was the King’s immediate intention to grant him 
the Dukedom and valuable feud of Bronte,’ which was officially signified’ to him on the 13th 
of August; and on the same day his Majesty sent the following letter to him, on present- 
ing the Sword, valued at 4000 guineas, which the King had received from his Father on 
leaving Naples for Spain.—‘ My dear Lord: The expressions that are generally used to 
denote real gratitude, by no means correspond with or satisfy the exclusive sense which I 
feel, of how much ought to be and I know is engraven on my mind. ' The service which 
you have doubly rendered to me and the Two Sicilies, can never be equalled. In the 
month of August you were last year their sole preserver, as also, during the present one, by 
organizing a most judicious defence for those kingdoms, with an active and imposing force; 
preserving for me and my Family, after so many disasters, the possession of both Coun- 
tries; your powerful cooperation having rendered the force of my faithful soldiers effica- 
cious, as well as that of my Allies who are united with them. In thus repeating to you 
those services, of which at this moment I feel so sensible, permit that some lasting marks of 
my gratitude may be presented to your. Lordship in my name, which cannot hurt your 
elevated and just delicacy; but on that subject I will be silent. When my august Father 
took leave of me, he gave me with thesé Kingdoms a Sword, as a symbol to preserve 
what he had intrusted tome. To you, my Lord, I send it in memory of the obligation I 
then contracted, and which you have given me an opportunity of fulfilling; since it was 
you, and your brave followers, who have liberated Naples and its coasts from the Enemy 
who had gained possession of them, and who have supported my steps by the establish- 
ment of quiet and order. To your magnanimous Sovereign, my best Ally, to your generous 
Nation, I owe an avowal of my immense gratitude; and rest assured, my Lord, that this 
gratitude will never cease, but with your affectionate Ferpinanpo.—In writing after- 
wards respecting this to Mr. Davison, his Lordship said, ‘ You will observe in a part of 
the King’s letter, an observation is made, that this. present could not hurt my delicate 
feclings; that is, I might have before received money and jewels; but I rejected them as 
became me, and never received one farthing for all the expences of the Royal Family on 

P O Beovrgeas, an appellation extremely appropriate to the professional renown of Lord Nelson, Bronrss, or 
Thunder, was the name of one of the Cyclops (AEneid viii, 452). The Cyclops are fabled to have wrought in Sicily 
the Trident of Neptune, and the Thunderbolts of Jupiter. In that very learned and most interesting work of the 
Jate Mr. Bryant, The Analysis of ancient Mythology, is a curious Dissertation on the Cuclopes or Cyclopes, a mari- 
time nation, which, Mr. Bryant is of opinion, came from the same family as the Phenicians. They settled in and 
near Bronte in Sicily, and were famous for their skill in Navigation and in various branches of Science. See Ap- 
pendix, Neg. 

4 His Majesty is said to have previously announced his intention of conferring this Dukedom on Lord Nelson, 
whilst on board his flag ship, and that the Admiral had begged leave to decline so noble a remuneration: Upon 
which the King replied, Lord Nelson, do you wish that your name alone should pass with glory to posterity, and that 
I, Ferdinando Bourbon, should appear ungrateful? 
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board the Vanguard and Foudroyant. This I expect from the Board of Admiralty, and 
that they will order mea suitable sum. It has been Honour and not Money which I have 
sought, nor sought in vain.’ 

Nor were the several Captains who had served with so much zeal in Lord Nelson’s 
squadron omitted. In addition to the remuneration which Captain Troubridge’ after- 
wards received, his Sicilian Majesty now directed his Miniature, on a box set round with 
. diamonds, to be presented to that meritorious Officer, with a valuable ring. In sending 
the same kind, of box, with the royal cypher in diamonds, to Captain Hood, Lord Nelson 
informed him it had been expressly mentioned in the official letter, « that it was presented 
for services in the Bay of Naples and at Salerno, and for his care of the Castles at Naples.’ 
Similar presents were given to Captains Hallowell, Louis, Foote, &c. That to Captain 
Hardy had a Miniature of the King, and a double row of diamonds. Presents likewise of 
inferior value were distributed amongst the other Officers. In the letter which accompa- 
nied the diamond box for Captain Foote, the Admiral said, ‘ I can assure you, my dear Sir, 
that it affords me infinite pleasure to convey to you this distinguished mark of his Sicilian 
‘ Majesty’s approbation. The despatch expresses, for most important services when left with 
the command in the Bay of Naples, when Lord Nelson was obliged to order Commodore 
Troubridge to join him, and for taking Castellamare. Iam this day again requested by 
the King to interest myself with you, and all others who have received on board the Car- 
ronades belonging to his little Yacht, which were given to his Majesty by the King our 
master; and H.S. M. attaches great value to them on that account: I beg you will have 
the goodness to send them.’ 

The affectionate attention which Lord Nelson had shewn to the young Prince Leopold, 
and a present of some trophies to his Royal Highness that had been lately gained, produced 
a lively effect on his mind. In writing to his Lordship to thank him, his Royal Highness 
said, ‘I have read, my Lord, that the Trophies of Miltiades kept Themistocles awake, 
surely it was for this reason that you sent me yours. You will not, I hope, be disappointed ; 
I will be your Themistocles. If I follow your example, I shall always be a Conqueror.’ 
Nor did the ardent spirit of the Sicilian Prince, then in his ninth year, remain satisfied by 
thus expressing his gratitude. He soon afterwards requested permission from his Royal 
Parents, to give a splendid Féte in honour of the reconquest of Naples and of the newly 
created Duke of Bronte. Accordingly on the 3d of September, 1799, a splendid enter- 
tainment was given in the Royal gardens at Palermo, at which Prince Leopold presided, 
dressed in the uniform of the navy, for which he was designed. This event took place on 
the day when, in the preceding. year, the first news of Lord Nelson’s Victory at Aboukir 


* During the ensuing year, Captain Troubridge was created Commander of the Order of St. Ferdinand, with a 
pension of 5002. per annum settled on him. Captain Samuel Hood was also created a Commander of the Order 
of St. Ferdinand at the same time. 
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had reached Naples. The entertainment began with a magnificent firework representing 
the English and French fleets at Aboukir, and concluded with a representation of the 
blowing up of Orient. After which a cantata entitled la Concordia felice, the union of 
Parthenope and Palermo, was performed; which denoted their gratitude to the great 
Nelson, the British Hero, and concluded with a chorus in praise of the Allies of his Sicilian 
Majesty. The company was then conducted by the Queen into the richly illuminated 
gardens, on each side of which a pavilion had been raised, one to the English and Por- 
tuguese and the other to the Turks and Russians; over each were the flags of the respective 
nations in alliance with the Two Sicilies. The moment the company had entered the 
gardens, a select band of musicians from the opera sung God save the King. Opposite to 
the entrance of these gardens, and in the most conspicuous situation, appeared a Grecian 
Temple magnificently illuminated. In the vestibule was a Statue of Lord Nelson as large 
as life, and in the interior an altar, supporting the figure of Glory. Round this temple in 
large transparent letters appeared Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the Waves. Other figures 
and appropriate devices were also introduced. On arriving at the vestibule, the Royal 
Family addressing themselves to Lord Nelson and to the different Ambassadors of their 
respective Allies, were pleased to say, ‘ How inadequate every thing they could do must 
appear, as a tribute of gratitude to those who had saved their Kingdoms and their Family; 
yet as the arrangement of a child, they trusted whatever deficiencies might appear in the 
spectacle, they would be excused.’ The four Princesses then ranged themselves at the foot 
of the steps that led to the altar, and the young Leopold ascending them, placed a crown 
of laurel on the statue which represented the British Admiral. The whole band immedi- 
ately played Rule Britannia. It was more than the affectionate heart of the otherwise 
invincible Nelson could support, and he hastened to salute the Prince, who immediately 
threw his arms around him. A scene was thus presented that gave the whole a new and 
interesting character. The Queen-afterwards’ conducted the company round the gardens, 
and pointed out various inscriptions to record the services of those Naval Officers, who 
had so nobly fought and triumphed in the cause of Ferdinand. One in particular comme- 
morated the gallantry of Lieutenant Milbank, of the royal artillery, who had been killed 
during the siege of St. Elmo. Another displayed the services of the Portuguese Admiral, 
the Marquis de Niza, Others were assigned to record those of Captains Hallowell, Foote, 
&c. On that’ which was to mark the persevering labours of Captain Troubridge were the 
following words, The intrepid Troubridge, bold in Action, wise and Jirm in Council. 

On the 16th of August, 1799, Lord Nelson detached the Foudroyant, as he had pro- 
mised, to Cagliari for the assistance of his Sardinian Majesty, and for the time was obliged 
to hoist his flag on board the Samuel and Jane transport then lying off Palermo. He also 
directed that the Mutine brig should leave Naples on the same service, on which the 
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the Sardinian Minister, Count Chialambert, his Lordship said, ‘ I send the Foudroyant, as 
she is my own flag ship and the first two-decked ship afloat. I would send. more ‘ships, 
but the service of the civilised world requires every exertion; therefore I have not the 
power to send another ship of war.—In writing to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, his 
Lordship added, ‘ Thus our King, Sir, will have the comfort that his ships afford an asylum 
and protection to other Monarchs besides the King of Naples; and will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, that his Sardinian Majesty is likewise returned under the sanction of the 
British flag.’--On the 16th of August his Lordship wrote to Admiral Duckworth: ‘ The 
Russian squadron of three sail of the line arrived yesterday; but having 520 sick to land, 
they are for the present unfit for service. The united squadrons from Corfu are the Lord 
knows where; therefore I must desire, if it be practicable, that you send at least one frigate, 
the Minerve, Captain Cockburn, or if possible one equally good, with a good corvette, to 
join Captain Martin on the coast of Genoa; for I must have a respectable squadron there 
to support Field Marshal Suworow. In Naples all is quiet; but the Cardinal appears to 
be working mischief against the King, and in support of the Nobles. He must sooner or 
later be removed for his bad conduct.’ 

Marshal Count Alexander Suworow Rymnikski‘ to Lord Nelson, dated Aste, Aug. 22,1799. 

« My Lord: Iam gratified to learn, by the honour of your letter of the 2d of this month, 
the zeal with which your Excellency has fulfilled my intentions of insuring a safe passage 
to his Sardinian Majesty. His voyage having been deferred until the entire expulsion of 
the enemy from Italy, I hastened, according to the instructions received from my respective 
Courts, to.communicate this intelligence immediately to his Majesty, as also to your Ex- 
cellency, to our Admiral Ouchakof, and to the Turkish ‘Admiral. Convinced of the lively 
interest which your Excellency takes in the success of our arms, J am anxious to acquaint 
you with the victory I have been so fortunate as to obtain over the enemy on the 15th of 
this month near Novi. On advancing towards that town, they had drawn up their army, 
consisting of 37,000 men, on the summit of the mountains, having Gavi on their left, and 
extending their right towards Seravalle. We attacked them at different points and exposed 
them to a most bloody battle. It has been crowned with the happiest success; but we have 
purchased it at a price that we sensibly feel: however, it is inconsiderable, when compared 
with the loss which the French have sustained. The enemy, according to their own 


* The Bellerophon, Captain Darby, arrived in the bay of Cagliari, August 11, as Convoy to the transports sent 
to receive bullocks from Sardinia for Mahon; and sailed the moment they were ready. Admiral Duckworth also 
on the 11th of August had detached Captain R. Campbell in the Santa Teresa to the Sardinian port of Toro, for 
the service of his Sardinian Majesty. 

t This veteran General, who had risen from the ranks, and had seen upwards of fifty campaigns, received this 
additional title from a victory at Ryminik. The Emperor of Russia afterwards added that of Italiskoi. He died 
broken hearted, owing to the subsequent cruel treatment he experienced from the same Emperor, during the month 
of May 1801. 
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Teport, have lost 20,000 men, amongst whom are four generals; Perignan, general in chief, 
Grouché and Colli, generals of division, Bartonno, general of brigade; and nearly 5,000 
officers and soldiers are made prisoners of war. The number of French killed amounts to 
more than 6000, amongst whom are General Joubert, their Commander in Chief, and 
Vatran, general of brigade. Their number missing after the battle amounts to 4000 ; they 
carried off 5000 who were wounded. Besides this, the same battle gave us 39 pieces of 
cannon, and 48 artillery waggons laden with ammunition. Circumstances have obliged 
me to repair with the greatest part of my troops to Asti, to observe with equal attention 
the movements of the enemy on that side and to delay my operations on the Riviera of 
Genoa. I congratulate you, my Lord, on St. Elmo and the reconquest of a Kingdom.’ 

The great importance of this battle of Novi and the splendid victory which the Allies 
thus obtained over the French Republicans, render a further account of it necessary. The 
following letter from Lord William Bentinck to Lord Nelson differs in some respects from 
the preceding one, and its introduction in this place may be proper to illustrate the con- 
cise and modest account which Suworow transmitted.—‘ Novi, August 17, 1799. On the 
14th of August the French army consisting of 38,000 men, under the command of General 
Joubert, assembled on the heights above Novi which terminate the extensive plain of 
Piedmont. On the same day, the corps of Generals Kray and Bellegarde, united, marched 
to Frégarolo. The Field Marshal, with a considerable corps of Russians, was posted at 
Pozzolo Fomiegaro, and General Melas with the remainder of the army was encamped 
at Rivalta, for the purpose of covering the siege of Tortona, or of acting as circumstances 
should require. The Field Marshal resolved to attack the enem y. At five in the morning 
of the 15th, General Kray began his attack upon the left of the enemy’s line. After a very 
bloody engagement of several hours, he was not able to make any impression, and was 
obliged to retire: a very gallant attempt was also made by the Russians upon the centre of 
the enemy’s line, but with the same ill success: A second attack was. attempted at twelve 
o’clock upon the left and centre of the French; but after a very desperate conflict it was 
found impossible to force their strong position. The French were content with defend- 
ing themselves, and made no attempt to follow up their advantage. Fortunately at this 
moment, General Melas arrived from the camp at Rivalta with sixteen battalions of Austrian 
infantry, and fell upon the enemy’s right, which he obliged to fall back. Continuing to 
attack with vigour, he completely succeeded in turning their flank; and taking the enemy 
both in flank and rear, their whole line retreated in the greatest disorder, and a most decisive 
victory has been gained.. General Joubert was killed early in the action. Moreau suc- 
ceeded to the command; he had been superseded by Joubert, and was only present as a 
spectator.’ 

On the 20th of August, Lord Nelson directed Admiral Duckworth, by an order dated 
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on board the Samuel and Jane transport at Palermo, to proceed himself, or to detach two 
ships of the line, of which the Zealous was to be one, to assist General O‘Hara and the gar- 
rison at Gibraltar, by keeping the Barbary ports, and the Straits, open. On being joined 
by a reinforcement of three ships of the line, with frigates and sloops, Admiral Duckworth 
was ordered to proceed off Cadiz; and on the same day he received from Lord Nelson 
the following private letter: ‘ No one, be assured, estimates your worth both as an Officer 
and a man more than we of this house; you must consider a line from me as a side of 
paper from any one else. Lord Keith is gone and all my superior Officers; therefore I 
must now watch from. Cape St. Vincent to Constantinople." * Thank God, our affairs in 
Italy are in that prosperous state that our ships can be spared: I have in consequence 
fixed to have five sail of the line to watch Cadiz, with a proportion of frigates and sloops, 
and to keep open the Straits; and four sail of the line at Minorca with an assortment. 
Troubridge shall be at one place, you at the other, the choice to rest with yourself; the 
St. Vincent cutter shall be a runner between us. You or Troubridge will keep an eye on 
the trade of Lisbon and Oporto; and you are directed to represent at home if you want 
more small craft, and to say what is true, that if I have not given you enough, it is because 
I have them not to give: in short, to act in the best manner for his Majesty’s service. In 
giving this command I know to whom I trust, and that it is not necessary to-enter into 
the detail of what is to be done. As to myself, although thirteen sail of the line, frigates, 
‘&c. are in Sicily, they i inspire no confidence: It is England alone that these Countries 
look to; and, even favourable as affairs appear, were I to move, although my flag is only 
. ina transport, they would be miserable. I have urged letters to be written to Admiral 
Ouchakof at Messina, to send a squadron into the Gulf of Genoa, and orders go to- 
morrow to Martin to bring all the ships on that coast to Mahon. As to Minorca being 
attacked, whilst we have a naval force in hand, I do not credit such an idea’—In a sub- 
sequent letter his Lordship added, ‘ I am venturing certainly out,of my linc of duty, but 
as the Commander in Chief may not even be on the station, I must do the best which my 
judgment points out during his temporary absence. If Sir James would have allowed 
the troops from Lisbon to have proceeded to Malta, I would have forfeited my life if in 
three days it had not surrendered. I am far from being in good health, and the infamous 
politics of the Austrian Minister Thugot, who ought to be hanged if half what is said be 
true, do not serve to give me comfort.’—In writing to Lady Nelson, August 23, his Lord- _ 
ship mentioned the urgent manner in which his continuance in Sicily had been requested : 
‘ The last letter from the King’s.Minister here, Sir John Acton, is as follows, « My formal 
demand is, however, to beg of your Lordship to protect the Two Sicilies with your name 


« Lord Nelson considered himself as holding the situation of Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean, from 
August 17 to November 30, 1799. 
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and presence, until at fast all Italy is perfectly quiet:’ Therefore, whatever my state of health. 
may be, I cannot move. I have written fully to my Father about Bronte, and send you a 
" little history of it; the present was magnificent and worthy of a King.’—In a letter about 
the same time to Mr. Davison to thank him for his beautiful Medals, which were sent, as his 
Lordship expressed it, to the Brethren of the Nile, he thus spoke of Bronte: ‘ The estate is 
said to be about 3000/. a year: I am determined on one thing, that the inhabitants shall be ; 
the happiest in all his Sicilian Majesty’s dominions. I have to thank. you for the interest 
you have taken in the business of the India House; their present has been magnificent; but, 
my friend, these Presents, sich as they are, do not elevate me: My Pride is, that at Con- 
stantinople, from the Grand Seignior to the lowest Turk, the name of Nelson is familiar in 
their mouths; and in this Country I am every thing which a grateful Monarch and People 
can call me. August 23. Poor dear Miller is dead, and so will be your friend Nelson; 
but until death he will wear your Mcdal that was intended for Miller. I have the full tide 
of Honour, but little real Comfort; could I have that with a morsel of bread and cheese, 
it would be all I have to ask of kind Heaven. If the war goes on, I shall be knocked off 
by a ball, or killed with chagrin. My conduct is measured by the Admiralty by the narrow 
rule of law, when I think it should have been done by that of common sense. I restored 
a faithful Ally by breach of Orders, Lord Keith lost a Fleet by Obedience, against his own 
sense: yet as one is censured, the other must be approved.’ 

During the short interval that Lord Nelson held this temporary rank of Commander in 
Chief in the Mediterranean, his letters and orders have an additional interest. In address- 
ing a note from Palermo, Sept. 4, 1799, to the commanding Officer of his Majesty’s ships 
at Gibraltar and off Cadiz, he said, ‘ I consider the Minerve as such an active ship and 
most particularly her Captain, that I must desire you will on no account send her off the 
limits of the Mediterranean station: no one is more equal to watch Cadiz, until an equal 
force may get there, than Captain Cockburn.’—On the 12th of the same month, he sent 
the following additional Instructions to Admiral Duckworth. ‘ My dear Admiral: I ap- 
prove very much of your first plan of visiting Gibraltar, after looking into Carthagena; but 
I wish you had fixed to send some of the best ships immediately back to Minorca, and as 
Goliath and Swiftsure go from hence direct to Gibraltar, you will send two ships of the 
line, and, if they are to be found, some small ships; for at present I know not the names 
of the frigates left by Lord Keith, nor how they are disposed of. When winter gets a litile 
more advanced, all the present ships off Malta must go down the Mediterranean, and some 
pass to England; therefore keep no more ships below Minorca than you think the service 
requires. I had plenty of reasons lately to write to the Admiralty, that if a Naval Force 
should be wanted for the coast of Italy, England must find it; for the Russian Admiral has 
told me, his ships cannot keep the sea in the winter; and I see no desire to go to sea in the 
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summer. The Turks are returned to Constantinople, having had a fray with the Sicilians 
in which many lives were lost. If I am left in this command even for a few months, I shall 
send those French frigates which cannot be manned to England, and for that purpose 
fifty good men shall be left by those ships going home. Alceste may serve as a convoy 
for Leghorn, or to go to Sardinia for provisions; but Junon and Courageux cannot be 
made useful, at least I am told so; and to keep them lying at Mahon, appears to me a 
waste of the public money. My mind is fixed that I will not keep one ship in the Medi- 
terranean which is not fit for any service. During the winter, those half fitted drain us of 
all the stores and render us all useless. You have acted on this principle in sending the 
Aurora and Dolphin, and it is my particular desire that you continue it; therefore if the 
Seahorse cannot, without robbing us of all our stores, be put in order at Gibraltar or Mi- 
norca, she must (and sorry I shall be to part with her) go to England. I am aware of the 
argument which may be used against my plan, viz. Our Seamen get no good by going to 
England, to which I perfectly agree; but the ships left here with me are beyond all com- 
mon refit, nor can they be furnished with stores, not having any foundation to be ket up; 
and what would be an ample supply to keep up a Squadron, is really nothing in our 
situation. Be the event what it may, Lord Keith will probably by this time have returned 
to Gibraltar; but I hope he will make allowances that I am acting in the same way as if 
I knew nothing of his being there. Do you know what was his Lordship’s intention respect- 
ing the French prizes at Mahon? for it is my wish to follow up his plan’ 

In writing also during this short period to Mr. Spencer Smith at Conatgudnoples his 
Lordship, after thanking that Minister for his kind and interesting letters, said, ‘ Being 
now the Commanding Officer of the Mediterranean fleet, your brother Sir Sidney has 
already experienced, and will continue so to do, every mark of my affectionate regard both 
as an officer and a friend. The first act of my command was to give your brother the dis- 
posal of poor dear Miller’s vacancy, and I have promoted all his young men as he desired ; 
besides authorising him to declare, that all vacancies in his Squadron should be given to 
those serving with him. You know me not, my dear Sir, if you ever believed me capable of 
wishing to hurt Sir Sidney’s feelings fora moment. I feel too much myself on such occa- 
sions; and I cannot want to crop any man’s laurels: The world has been over bountiful 
tome. I rejoice with you that our dear friend, Captain Edward Cooke," is likely to recover 
from his wounds; no one knows his worth to his Country more than myself.’ 

In consequence of that dispute between the Sicilians and the Turkish Naval Officers, 
to which the Admiral alluded in his letter to Admiral Duckworth, which appears to 
have arisen from the bigotry of the former, and to have been fomented by the jealousy 


* Of his Majesty’s ship la Sybille; this Officer afterwards died from the wounds which he received when he 
took la Forte of 50 guns in the East Indies. He was related to Sir Sydney Smith. 
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of Patrona Bey, who was afterwards cut to pieces by his seamen; Lord Nelson kindly 
took the part of the Turkish Commanding Officer, Vice Admiral Cadir Bey. Having 
quelled the Mutiny by only appearing on board their flag ship, his Lordship then sent the 
most honourable testimony to the Grand Seignior, in favour of the character and disci- 
pline which this Admiral had uniformly supported; and that nothing might be wanting to 
protect an injured officer at the Ottoman Court, his Lordship at the same time forwarded 
the following letter to Mr. Spencer Smith, the English Minister at Constantinople. ‘ I shall 
only say, that no fault attaches itself in the least to Cadir Bey; for a man of moré:conci- 
liating manners does not exist, and he has gained all our hearts in this house, in whith he 
is considered as a brother. Poor fellow, he is full of affliction, fearing that his enemies, if 
it be possible he can have any, may do him an injury with the Sultan: That nothing of 
this kind may happen, I beg for your kindness. I have examined his ship with much 
attention, and could not but admire her extreme good order and remarkable cleanliness. 
By desire of Cadir Bey, I have presumed to write to the Grand Seignior, of which I send 
your Excellency a copy.’ , - 

Commodore Troubridge had continued during this time in the Bay of Naples, ‘expects 
ing the further influence of the offer he had sent to the French garrison at Civita Vecchia, 
and with strong suspicions of the intentions of the Austrians. On the 24th of August, '1799; 
some account of what had passed there was sent him from Captain Hallowell. ‘This day 
a flag of truce came off from Civita Vecchia with the enclosed letter from General Belair, 
brought to me by General Dubaurdieu, &c. a native of Sweden, and formerly aid de camp 
to that Monarch when Sir Sidney Smith was serving with his army. As the whole was but 
French humbug, I fed them well and sent them on shore with my answer. J rather suspect 
their object was to sound me with regard to any attack that was to be made on them, and 
to find out with whom they were to treat. I gave them to understand, but in indirect terms, 
that they would soon be besieged. I believe they are sensible that they cannot hold out 
long, and I am confirmed in this idea by their overstrained civility to me, and the many 
fulsome compliments which they paid to the English Nation. But to every thing they said 
J turned a deaf ear, as I was not inclined to make any propositions without having strength 
enough to enforce them, if refused acceptance; and as I am in daily expectation of that 
force from you, I have left them in a state of uncertainty, until I see the Marines, Swiss, 
&c. from Naples. The French prisoners from Egypt, for whom the General in his letter 
is so anxious to procure passports, are the same vagabonds you permitted to sail from Pro- 
cida, when you heard of the French fleet; and the same half galley which was riding astern 
of you for so many days, is now here and has never been to France. All this I drew from 
the General at dinner, without letting him discover my motive for being so inquisitive about 


that vessel and her passengers. This accounts for Belair’s being so anxious to get them 
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away from Civita Vecchia, and I have not a doubt of their having been employed cruising 
ou the Roman coast ever since they left you. If I can get hold of the vessel’ and crew, 
T shall shew them no quarter.’ 

The great services’ of Captain Ball during the tedious Siege of Malta, were this year very 
honourably noticed by his Sicilian Majesty. During the month of September 1799, Sir John 
Acton sent him word, That the King having been duly informed of the valour, uncommon 
vigilance, and praiseworthy conduct which Captain Ball had shewn during the blockade, 
in compliance with the wishes of the Maltese and with the consent of the most excellent 
and worthy Admiral the: ‘Lord Duke of Bronte, his Majesty had confided to Captain Ball 
the. government of that. Island.—Captain Ball’s letters to Lord Nelson from the close of 
August to the end of October, point out some of the causes which had prolonged the Siege. 
« August 20, 1799. The French have not received the smallest supply of fresh provisions 
from this island or Goza these last four months. They have nearly eaten all the cats, dogs, 
horses, and mules in the garrison. Mule’s flesh sold for 4s.a pound a month ago. Aug. 28. 
General Vaubois intends making his escape with his ships, whenever the weather will allow 
him. I have great hopes of preventing it by storming Ricasoli, or constructing a battery 
very near it. This General, whose life will be sacrificed whenever he returns to France 
unless he can reestablish his character by the most vigorous defence, has shewn himself 
full of resource. He has placed Spies in every company to give him early notice of any 
intention to mutiny, that he may crush it in the bud; and he has the art to make his sol- 
diers believe, that the arms of the French Republic are victorious and that Naples is still 
in their possession. The papers we have given them they declare have been fabricated 
at Malta. The soldiers murmur; but they still remain at their post. Sept. 15. I am ex- 
tremely mortified I cannot assure your Lordship, that la Valette will be very soon carried 
by our operations; but I trust that when you reflect on the strength and resources of both 
parties, you will be convinced that more could not be effected. ‘The French have 5000 men; 
we have 500 English and Portuguese Marines, and about 1500 armed Peasants; not 500 of 
-the latter can be depended on for an assault. J am going to take possession of an impor- 
tant post, contrary to the general opinion of military men;. if it can be maintained, which I 
have very little doubt of, it will accelerate the surrender of the French garrison and furnish a 
good pretext for their General to give itup. Lieutenant Colonel Lord Blaney has been here 
for a few days, during which time he has been indefatigable, at the risk of his health and 
person, in ascertaining the enemy’s position and the best mode of attacking them. He will 

¥ This vessel afterwards attempting to escape, notwithstanding a letter of Captain Hallowell’s respecting her to 
General Belair, she was burnt by order of Captain Hallowell. 

* See in Appendix, N°9, Captain Ball’s statement or Memorial of service from the time of his first serving off 


Malta to March 25, 1800, drawn up that Lord Nelson might present it to those Sovereigns who had entered into 
a Treaty respecting Malta. 
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detail the particulars of our situation to your Lordship; he has seen a great deal of service 
and appears to be a good soldier. October 2. We are landing many‘of the guns from the 
Alexander, in Marco Sirocco bay, for the different batteries that must be defended chiefly 
by seamen, and which I am now erecting. I shall strain every nerve to expel the French. 
The expence of making regular approaches is beyond my means; I have therefore given 
direction to take possession of posts which will put the enemy to the test. The engineer 
tells me I risk too much; but as there is not any alternative, except remaining inactive, I 
have determined on pursuing my own plan, which I am sanguine enough to think will 
succeed. October 10. I anrvery glad that the British troops are coming from Messina; I 
am much prepossessed in favour of Brigadier General Graham’s character. October 14. I 
am constructing batteries very close to the palace of Beguy, where I hope we shall soon 
attempt to fix our post, it being highly important and well worth the risk. The military 
men think it untenable: I am aware it is irregular according to strict tactical rules to go 
there immediately; but I think if your Lordship were to see it, you would be apt to deviate 
from the regular progression. General Graham recommends my not. attempting any 
attack until the arrival of succours; but if his coming is delayed I shall push for Beguy..’’ 

The following extract of a letter from Major General Sir James St. Clair Erskine (Lord 
Rosslyn) connects these services of Captain Ball with the arrival of Lord Nelson off Malta, 
and pays a distinguished compliment to the abilities of the Officers who afterwards suc- 
ceeded in taking that Island. This letter from General Sir James Erskine was addressed 
to the Right Honourable Henry Dundas,’ dated from Mahon, October 16, 1799. ¢ Sir: 
Rear Admiral Lord Nelson came to anchor in this port on Saturday; and, having had a 
full and confidential conversation with his Lordship, I think it my duty to make you 
acquainted with the information I have collected, and to lay before you the true state of 
affairs in the Mediterranean.—Lord Nelson’s mind is strongly impressed with a very high 
opinion of the importance of the Island of Malta, whether considered with a view to its 
political and military consequence, or the influence which the possession of its Harbours 
might have upon the Levant Trade. But I am sorry to add, that the probability of its 
being reduced ‘by the Blockade is much less and more distant than I had supposed it. I 
learn, that the garrison consists of at least 4,000, and, in some of the last despatches, is 
estimated at 5000 French, including the crews of the ships of war, and that the magazines 
contain corn sufficient for that garrison for a year to come; but that with respect to wine, 
meat, and other articles of provisions and of comfort, it has been and continues in great 
want. The number of armed Peasants who cooperate in the Blockade and receive a small 
pay is reduced to 1500, of which not more than 600 are fit to be selected for an attack. 
Tam not well informed of the state of ammunition and military stores, but I have no ground 


* A copy of which was enclosed to Lord Nelson, by Sir James, on the 11th of November. 
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to suppose a deficiency in them. On the other hand, it is very singular that so large a body 
of men should have remained inactive in these works, suffering themselves to be surrounded 
by so contemptible a force of Peasantry, at no time supported by more than 500 British 
and Portuguese Marines. I must confess however upon the whole, this statement is very 
unfavourable to our wishes, and places the enemy in a much more formidable light than 
I have been accustomed to consider them; for the different letters that had hitherto fallen 
into my hands, had always stated their numbers at about 2,500, or at the utmost 3,000 men. 
It is now evident, that unless a respectable land force, in numbers sufficient to undertake 
the Siege of such a garrison in one-of the strongest places of Europe, and supplied with 
proportionate artillery and stores, be sent against it, no reasonable hope can be entertained 
of its surrender. I am desirous only of doing away any misconception that may have 
arisen from the more flattering accounts which I have often received. It will remain for 
you to appreciate the value of the object when compared with the means necessary for its 
attainment, and to consider how far you can allot to that enterprise a sufficient body of 
troops to afford any réasonable prospect of success ... Lord Nelson is sanguine in his 
hopes of being able to obtain some Russian force, at most not exceeding 1000 Marines, to 
cooperate in this undertaking, provided a great exertion can be made from hence for that 
purpose: but I have not thought myself at liberty to enter into any engagement on the 
subject, nor even to encourage that expectation; not only because I am utterly unac- 
quainted with your sentiments and projects with respect to this Country, but in conse- 
quence of some circumstances reported to me, which render it not improbable that it may 
be his Majesty’s intention to withdraw from the Mediterranean two of the most efficient 
battalions.’ 
General Sir James St. Clair Erskine to Lord Nelson, dated Mahon, Oct. 31, 1799. 

* My dearLord: I have received no public letters by Admiral Duckworth, except some 
duplicates from the office of the Duke of York, and an order from H. R. H. to hold the 
28th regiment in readiness for immediate embarkation, as it is to be removed from Minorca. 
I am confident, that whatever directions General Fox may bring out, he will carry them into 
execution, and not be induced by any consideration to detain here a single man whose 
service is required nearer home. I have not a single private letter from any correspondent; 
but I understand that Admiral Duckworth’s private letters say, that some of the British 
force is to be immediately sent home, and I mention it that you may be prepared for that 
event and its consequences. The probability of General Fox being able to form and 
detach such a Corps as may be adequate to undertake the Siege of Malta, becomes now 
rfuch more doubtful: a few days, however, must clear up all these pomts ... I find that 
the Marquis de Niza, Captain Ball, and General Acton, have all written to ‘ie to induce 
Colonel Graham to embark with a part of his corps for Malta: in answer to which he has 
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acted in strict obedience to his instructions and in my opinion with the most perfect pro- 
priety; for no officer would have been justified, even if left to his discretion, in forming a 
project for besieging 5000 men and proceeding on active operations, with a corps of 500 
men only. I mention this, because I collect from Graham’s letter that the last application 
was pressed, even after his answer that he could not take any step without orders from 
Minorca.’ 

The Admiral in writing afterwards to Mr. Nepean, on the subject of Malta, said, ¢ It 
has been no fault of the Navy that Malta has not been attacked by land; but we have 
neither the means ourselves, nor influence with those who have the power, 

Lord Nelson to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, dated Port Mahon, Oct. 17, 1779. 

‘Sir: Although Ihave really but a moment, yet I am sure I cannot better bestow it 
than in assuring your Royal Highness of my respectful attachment; and I shall retrace 
our late occurrences as fast as my pen and head will allow me. Having on the Ist of October 
received the terms on which the French were to evacuate the City of Rome and Civita 
Vecchia, on the 2d the Phaeton arrived, bringing me an account that on the 8th and 9th 
of September, thirteen large ships, supposed to be of the line, had been seen off Cape 
Ortegal. On this information, in case they should be bound into the Mediterranean, I 
directed the Culloden and Minotaur, with some small vessels that were off Civita Vecchia, 
to proceed immediately and join me off Mahon harbour; the Foudroyant arriving the same 
day, I sailed from Palermo on the morning of the 5th: I had hardly got clear of the gulf, 
when I met the Salamine with information from Mahon, that on the 28th of September a 
vessel from Tunis to Minorca had fallen in with two strange sail of the line, frigates, and 
other vessels, to the amount of twenty, stecring towards Malta. As I have seven sail of the 
Ine, one frigate and three sloops on the service there, I had to send the brig to ascertain 
the event. This news, which I still hope is false, did not tend to make me easy, as in truth 
[ required, being very unwell: however, the more difficulty the more exertion is called for. 
On the 12th I got off Mahon, and, having given all necessary directions for the ships on 
that station, I made sail for Gibraltar. In the evening, between this island and Majorca, 
I fell in with the Bull Dog having on board Sir Edward Berry, who brought me letters 
from Rear Admiral Duckworth, discrediting the account of the énemy’s ships being off the 
coast of Portugal; with this knowledge I instantly returned to Mahon, where so much has 
required doing that except to pay my visit to the General, and to the naval yard, I have 
not been out of the ship. General Fox being hourly expected, it has not been in my power 
to arrange a plan of operations for the immediate reduction of Malta, should it not be 
effectually relieved by these ships; which is an object of very great importance to us and 
his Majesty’s Allies: but as neither the brig nor any vessel is arrived, I am in total dark- 
ness, nor are the ships from Civita Vecchia come in. However I sail to morrow for Palermo 
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to see what is going on, and prepare all the force I can for Malta. I beg that your Royal 
Highness will believe me with the truest attachment, your faithful servant, Nelson.’ 

The Operations against the Roman Port, Civita Vecchia, by Captains Hallowell, Louis, 
and the other naval officers who had been detached on that service by Sir T. Troubridge, 
had been crowned with success on the 26th of September; and the articles of Capitulation 
which were signed on that and the following day, had been received by Lord Nelson, as 
he mentioned in his letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, on the Ist of October. His 
Lordship, so far back as the end of August, had endeavoured to expedite this event by 

“requesting the cooperation of some British troops from Sir James Erskine; in answer to 
which a letter had been addressed to him from Mahon, Sept. 5, 1799, by that General, 
and nearly in the same tone with his more recent communication.—* You do me but jus- 
tice, my dear Lord,’ said Sir James, ‘ in supposing that I have the most sincere and ardent 
desire to forward the great public Cause, in which his Majesty is engaged, by every effort 
in my power... J would readily make every exertion consistent with my duty; but in 
my present situation, I do not consider myself as justified in ordering the detachment you 
require at this moment.’—After then stating such objections as arose from his expectation 
of the speedy arrival of General Fox, his superior officer, the absence of the naval squa- 
dron off Mahon, and the intelligence that had transpired respecting the increased strength 
of the Spanish force at Majorca, Sir James added, ‘ The local situation of Civita Vecchia, 
and the baneful effects of the climate of that Country, at this season, would at the same 
time be sufficient to induce me to delay such an enterprise until the beginning of October, 
especially as the troops here are suffering under the epidemic fever of the Country. [must 
at the same time take the liberty to add, that I think the force of 1,200 too small to be 
committed in an enterprise, which involves in it, first, the reduction of a regular Fortress, 
supplied, for any thing I know to the contrary, with all that is necessary for its defence; and 
afterwards, supposing the place taken and the detachment diminished by the siege and the 
necessary garrison, their advance through a country in the state that you describe the ter- 
ritory of Rome to be, where it is at least equally probable that the armed moles, whose only 
object is plunder, should be hostile to our purpose and render the progress of the detach- 
ment difficult and hazardous at least, if not entirely to frustrate the ends for which the ser- 
vice was undertaken .. . Having thus stated to you the reasons that compel me to resist your 
application, and suggested the difficulties that it will be fit to provide against, if the subject 
should be resumed, I can only assure you that I will keep every thing in such readiness, 
that not a moment shall be lost, in case General Fox shall think proper upon his arrival 
to adopt or authorise this Expedition’—In answering Sir James Erskine, Lord Nelson 
observed, ‘ The Field of Glory is a large one, and was never more open to any one than 
at this moment to you. Rome would throw open her gates and receive you as her deliverer, 


and the Pope would owe his restoration to a Heretic. This is the first great object, a8 it 
would not only occasion the complete deliverance of Italy, but would restore peace and 
tranquillity to the torn to pieces kingdom of Naples; for such an occasion a part of the 
garrison of Messina might be spared. The next great object is the reduction of Malta, 
and in any other moment than the present it would be a most important one.’ 

Such was the opinion which one of the first Generals in the Mediterranean entertained 
of the Expedition against Civita Vecchia: Lord Nelson and Commodore Troubridge con- 
tinued to pursue that object with a small detachment from the Mediterranean fleet. The 
following extracts from some letters of the latter Officer, whilst in the Bay of Naples and 
off Civita Vecchia, not only relate many events relative to proceedings on that service con- 
nected with the preceding operations at Naples; but also briefly retrace the manner in 
which he at length succeeded, and, as the Friar’ had declared, took Rome by the ships 
that belonged to the squadron under the command of Lord Nelson. 

‘ Naples, Sept. 5, 1799. My Lord: I should still like to send Louis in the Minotaur to 
try them at Civita Vecchia, I think they would give in. While we are here, I wish to 
render the Cause all thé good I can, and Culloden can take care of Naples whilst Louis 
goes there. As your Lordship directs me in your letter not to quit the Bay until a respect- 
able Russian squadron arrives, I wait with impatience your further orders. The Austrians 
who are advancing to Rome are only a few regulars, the rest are chiefly such rabble as I 
believe will not shew themselves before Rome. -Orders are issued here for some regulars 
to be ready to march thither; but if I leave this station before a larger force arrives of 
Russians, and withdraw my men, it would I fear totally stop their sailing. The Neapo- 
litans are frightened at their own shadow, and as I am told not a man of consequence 
moves out of his house at night: for my own part, I walk every night all over the City to 
see what is going on. All appears to me quiet, though they say the Lazcroni threaten to 
plunder the place. If the King and his Court were here it would give employment to 
many thousands. Sept. 7. I continue my Marines on shore, at the particular request of 
the Cardinal, who complains loudly of the enormous expence of the Russians. It is too 
true; the Russian marines and seamen are all clothed by H.S. Majesty. The troops for 
Rome talk of moving to morrow. I am anxious to hear by the Perseus, whether your Lord- 
ship thinks the three Russian frigates a sufficient force to leave at Naples; not a moment 
shall be lost, if you say Yes. I can embark my Marines. whilst Iam unmooring. Sept. 10. 
The Transfer arrived last night, and this morning I sent off Civila Vecchia to annoy the 
enemy as much as possible, and protect the trade of H..S. M. I wish the government 
gave more encouragement to its commerce. Sept. 10. Your Lordship’s two letters are just 


» Lord Nelson afterwards requested the King of Sicily to give this Friar preferment in the Church, which was 
granted. His Lordship also mentioned him in a subsequent letter to the Pope, in 1800. 
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arrived. I shall not lose a moment in sending Captain Louis with the Proposals to Civita 
Vecchia, and he will have Mutine, Transfer, and Perseus, when he arrives there. By your 
letter I am induced to think the fleet of our Allies will direct its course this way. I can 
then without risk, on their arrival, avail myself of the offer you were so good as to make 
me; take off my marines, push for Civita Vecchia, and, if Louis has not succeeded, try 
what I can do. If I go, and do not succeed at Civita Vecchia, I shall join your Lordship 
at Palermo, leaving Naples to the Russian and Turkish fleets, 
Proposals sent from Commodore Troubridge, by Captain Louis, to the Commandant of the 
Republican Troops at Civita Vecchia., 

Sir: I have sent Captain Louis, Commander of the Minotaur, one of H. B. M. ships 
under my command, to offer your garrison and Corneta the same terms as at Gaieta ; 
assuring you, that the allied forces of Russians, &c. are advancing into the Roman State; 
and I think it necessary to apprise you, that all prisoners of war taken by the Russians, 
(which will certainly be your fate, if you refuse the liberal offer I now make you,) are in- 
variably sent to Siberia, nor will the English ever interfere hereafter. If you agree to 
these terms, I have authorised the commanding officer of H. B. M. ships forming the 
blockade of the Roman Coast, to transport your garrison with that of Corneta, to Corsica 
or France as may be most convenient.’ 

Commodore Troubridge, in continuation, to Admiral Lord Nelson, 1799. 

‘ Sept. 12. The news of Rome is very unfavourable. Bouchard has with him about 2000 
Neapolitan regulars and 7000 vagabonds. The Romans, it is said, have all armed to resist 
him, declaring that the Neapolitans are such thieves, no reliance can be placed on their 
word; the Romans are determined, therefore, not to be under their yoke: I wish, my Lord, 
there was not so much truth in what they assert. Although Naples is certainly quiet at 
present, yet much discontent prevails at the absence of the Court and Nobles: It really 
appears to me, that means are taken to create discontent. The officers only receive their 
three carlines a day, the same as the soldiers. 'The distress I daily meet..hurts me much, 
Many I relieve and thousands I abandon to their fate. The letters from Palermo men- 
tion the feasting, and the immense sums of money that are spent there. It has caused the 
Neapolitans to murmur, and they very justly say, ‘ If the money were spent in the Capital 
. it would relieve many thousands. The report to day is, that the Pignatellis are only to 
be banished. Prince Tarella the same. Riario is also destined for Maretimo, with a few 
others. They must finish soon, or every family here will be interested in making a disturb- 
ance. They should make some examples, and pass an Act of Oblivion,‘ and let all be 


* In some few instances, where Lord Nelson felt himself called on by particular circumstances that had ap. 
peared during the Trials before the Junto, he did not fail sometimes to deviate from the strict rule he had other- 
wise laid down. In a letter from Sir John Acton, dated Sept. 25, that Minister said, “ The case of Guiseppe 
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forgot: at present there are upwards of 40,000 families who have relations confined. 
Naples, Sept.16. I trust, my Lord, the King will come here; for the Jacobins are now 
beginning to prosecute the Royalists for murder. Dominico Florentino, who was so active 
at Sorrento and made so gallant a defence, who led Foote’s marines when the place was 
taken and constantly brought us intelligence at the risk of his life, is now prosecuted for 
destroying three Jacobins, who would otherwise have destroyed him. The parents of the 
deceased vagabonds, with the Commissaire de Compagne at their head, are now prosecut- 
ing and persecuting this poor fellow. In short, my Lord, if some Act of Oblivion is not 
passed, there will be no end of persecution; for the people of this country have no idea 
of any thing but revenge, and to gain a point would swear ten thousand false oaths. I this 
moment hear the King has sent over to direct that no more should be put to death: I trust 
it is the beginning of an act to forget all. Not that I think sufficient examples are made; 
but the law is so slow, that the business is kept too long hanging over their heads, and the 
innocent and guilty are all afraid of being accused and thrown into jail; and, probably, of 
having their houses plundered when set at liberty after a considerable time, with nothing 
to exist on. Constant efforts are made to get a man taken up, in order to rob him. I have 
seen many instances, which induces me to make this representation to your Lordship: I 
shall be ruined if I stay here much longer. I fear the property that is confiscated does 
not reach the King’s T'reasury—all thieves! If the King knew as much as I do, he would 
certainly come to Naples. The property of the Jacobins is selling for nothing, and his 
own people, whom he employs, are buying it up, and the vagabonds pocket the whole. I 
should not be surprised to hear, that they brought a bill of expences against him for the 
sale. His Majesty’s Custom House is carried on in the same iniquitous manner. If the 
King, my Lord, does not come and settle his kingdom of Naples, all must go wrong; they 
are now greater villains, if possible, than before the Revolution. It would really be a prfo- 
per thing to tell Acton, and through him his Majesty. Villains as these people are, they 
respect us for our honesty. Sept. 17. I have great hope Louis will succeed at Civita 
Vecchia; yesterday, as I reckon, he would have sent my letter in. I had occasion to go 
to the Cardinal this morning, and from him I learned the Russians did not intend to sail 
until the 18th, or the 20th. I shall look out sharp for them, and be off to Civita Vecchia 
and join Louis, if I do not receive contradictory orders from your Lordship. 

‘ Of Ciwita Vecchia, Sept. 22.1799. My Lord: I sailed from Naples the 18th, and 
Pignatelli, and the grace obtained for his travelling from H.S. M. at your request, was in order to avoid any fur- 
ther mischief to this young man ; as he was the first, to your Lordship’s knowledge, who confessed his faults. I 
cannot explain myself more; but shall remember what difficulties were at first started by his Majesty on the demand 


for a passport.’ In another letter, Nov. 5, this Minister mentioned a Prince Calvaraso, in whose behalf Lord 
Nelson had written to the King of Sicily, through the means of Sir John Acton. 
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got here on the 20th at night. The next morning I was joined by Captain Louis, with 
Minotaur, Perseus, Mutine and Transfer. This is a dreadful coast, a deep bay with a con- 
stant swell, with the wind since I have been here blowing fresh. I found Captain Louis 
had sent in my letter and been informed by the Commandant Hennique, that on account 
of its importance it had been forwarded to the French commanding officer, General 
Garnier, at Rome. It appeared to me that the General wished to get off from the Roman 
State; and Civita Vecchia having no powers to treat separately, I took upon myself, with- 
out a moment's loss of time, to offer the Gaieta terms for all the Roman State, except 
Ancona, that I might if possible put his Sicilian Majesty in possession; giving the General 
twenty hours from its reaching Civita Vecchia. Your Lordship will see by the enclosed 
paper, that I was obliged to assume an authority and to offer what terms I thought proper 
and honourable. I trust both your Lordship and his Majesty will pardon this: I wait _ 
impatiently to hear you have done it. The Neapolitan General Rodio’s letter gave me 
‘but little hopes even of General Bouchard’s being able to succeed; who on his way to 
Rome was obliged to shoot some of his troops, and disarm a large body and send them 
away. Maturely weighing the whole, I did not see any very great prospect of getting on 
better than by the Treaty I have offered, which I am very sanguine will be concluded. If 
it meets your Lordship’s approbation, I shall be well satisfied in having cleared the country 
of villanous Frenchmen, who have plundered and been such a dreadful scourge on the 
Roman State.’ 
Commodore Troubridge to the Commander of his Sicilian Majesty's Troops at Rome, 
Sept. 22, 1799. 

‘Sir: the French General commanding at Rome, who has Civita Vecchia and Corneta 
under his orders, has, by Jetter, signified that Rome may be included in the liberal terms 
I have offered to Civita Vecchia; and I desire on General Garnier’s intimating to you 
that he has agreed to the liberal offer I have made, that none but regular troops are put 
in possession of Rome, nor the least plunder whatever suffered; as I have guaranteed the 
performance of the Treaty in the most solemn manner, upon a supposition, that General 
Garnier will avail himself of this offer which never can be again proposed. You will be 
pleased, on his writing to you, to send such a body of regular troops to escort the French 
garrison and baggage from Rome to Civita Vecchia, as you may see necessary ; giving the 
most positive orders that no person is plundered, on pain of death to the guilty,’ 

* Commodore Troubridge, as appears by one of General Acton’s letters, had received his orders so far back as 
the month of July, at the particular request of the King of Sicily; but was not to make them public, without Lord 


Nelson’s further directions. Yet so well drilled was this great Naval Officer in Obedience to his superior, that his 


solicitude for Lord Nelson’s approbation and a fear of haying exceeded what he might think right, are constantly 
visible throughout the whole correspondence. 
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Commodore Troubridge to his Excellency General Garnier, at Rome, dated Culloden, 
Sept. 22, 1799. 

« Sir: Iam this minute honoured with your letter of the 22d: I had made up my mind 
to wait only twenty hours, well knowing that a Military Council of officers can settle a 
business of the nature between us in a very short time; and particularly as I had, to avoid 
the horrors of war and not to hurt the feelings of an officer of your rank, offered such 
liberal terms, that I really expected an immediate answer either to accept or reject them. 
Lf Civilians do not influence the Council, as I know is the case in your service, though in 
no other, I cannot see hoy all this time has been lost. However, I shall wait for the result 
of the Council; though I think it necessary to inform you that no more time may be lost, 
it will be expedient to send an officer in your confidence on board the Culloden, with full 
powers to settle the terms and to sign them, if you wish to terminate the business. I have 
the honour to be with the highest consideration, &c.’ 

Commodore Troubridge in continuation, Sept. 23. ‘ My Lord: The Council the French 
General talks of is, the damned Ambassador and Commissaire, who assume a power over 
Garnier. The stuff the French proposed made me sick, the Ambassador was the cause of 
it, the thief is afraid to go to France; he would sooner stay where he is not wanted. He 
called the Roman Territory the property of the French Republic by right of conquest; I 
settled that by saying, It’s mine by reconquest, and he was silenced. Sept. 27. If the copy 
of the very voluminous Capitulation is not so correct as I could have wished, your Lord- 
ship will I hope pardon it. I am really tired and worn down, very little sleep since I 
have been here, and am unable to give your Lordship all my strong and weighty reasons 
for offering the French General such good terms. I have sent Louis’ up to Bouchard to 
secure the tranquillity of Rome. The public property is immense’ by the French accounts. 
The Austrians offered any terms, but I outmanceuvred them, and brought General Gar- 
nier on board the Culloden and settled all as your Lordship will see. I pray suspend 
your opinion, if you think I have acted wrong, until I have the honour of seeing you. I 
am sure I can then give such substantial reasons for all I have done, as wholly to clear 
every thing. The policy of the Germans to get hold of this State, your Lordship is well 
acquainted with, particularly as the Pope is dead. I wrote to the Cardinal, but did not 
tell him that the Papal Chair was to let. I do not feel myself authorised in sending a 
copy of the Capitulation to Lord Spencer, via Leghorn. I have received the greatest 


* Captain Louis was the first British seaman who rowed up the Tiber in his barge, hoisted English colours on 
the Capitol, and governed Rome. 

‘In a letter dated October 30, Commodore Troubridge informed Lord Nelson, that the Riga spars alone at 
Civita Vecchia at a low valuation were worth 1500/, the ordnance immense, and provisions to at least 40,000 dol- 
lars. A large quantity of artillery belonging to the King of Naples was also found, with his valuable geographical 
and marine relates; those of Herculaneum and a variety of other articles of great value. 
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assistance from Captain Louis and Lieutenant Schomberg. I really am unable to write 
more—quite asleep. I never exerted myself more for my own Sovereign, than I have for 
the King of Naples in this instance. Sept. 29. I have been up all night and part of the 
day with the aid de camp of the Austrian General Frélick, who had a few men at Tos- 
canella, &c. twenty-four miles distant from Civita Vecchia, and forty from Rome, not in 
sufficient force to advance. Not having acted with him, I did not feel he had any right to 
sign the capitulation. At this minute General Frolick is not nearer than twenty miles to 
Rome. Sept.S0. I have really and truly a severe task. I suspect I shall have to fight 
General Frolick; he has attacked the French in their evacuation of the forts. A letter is 
this moment arrived from Louis. Rome was taken possession of at two o’clock this morn- 
ing. _ Frolick’s people attacked a detachment this afternoon, killed nine and wounded 
two. I hope it was brigands and not Austrians; though the Frenchmen swear it was Ger- 
mans. Pray recommend General Bouchard in the strongest manner to his Sovereign, for 
his ready cooperation and great exertion: my pen at present cannot do him justice, Iam 
completely jaded. The gangway ladder of the Foudroyant when at Naples and the noise 
when the King came to the gangway, are not equal to the buz at my elbow.’ 
Colonel Lord Blaney to Commodore Troubridge. 

* My dear Sir: I took the liberty of writing a letter from Rome, but fear the same has 
not been received. The enclosed may appear at first sight rather extraordinary; but were 
you to see the manner in which all matters went, it would surprise you. General Bouchard 
was removed because he was instrumental in preventing robbery, consequently through 
the violence of those people he was considered as a Jacobin. The person deeply con- 
cerned in charge of said affairs for the Neapolitan government, was le General Rodio 
Com. les Troupes en masse, previously condemned to irons during life, now chief register 
of Roman property that had belonged to the French nation. You may use my name in 
any manner you think proper, as I have every corroborating testimony to confirm the 
enclosed.’ : 

The remainder of Commodore Troubridge’s Correspondence, at that time, contains 
many other important facts. He informed Lord Nelson, ‘ that Cardinal Ruffo had written 
to desire the prisoners might be sent to Spain, contrary to the engagement which had been 
made,’ He also added, ‘ the little dirty Ambassador has just sent to desire my acceptance 
of a carriage and four horses and a famous saddle horse, an Italian racer: I told him it 
was an insult to offer a Present to a British Officer, and desired he would never again pre- 
sume to do so. The same opinion was also transmitted to the Generals, who had acted in a 
similar manner. -They are now endeavouring to plague me with letters, upwards of fifty of 
a morning; every vagabond abusing his General, and each soldier doing the same. I beg 
your Lordship to accept my grateful acknowledgments, for the handsome manner you were 
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kind enough to mention me in your public letter; it has pleased our gracious Sovereign to 
confer on me the honour of Baronet. I wish my services and abilities were such as to 
merit it..—The inhabitants of Rome, grateful for the benefits and liberation they had thus 
received by a detachment of Lord Nelson’s squadron, and wishing to mark their respect 
for so renowned a character, signified at the close of this year, through Mr. Fagan, their 
general desire to place a Column in that city, which might record the Battle of Aboukir, 
with the noble Admiral’s subsequent success and that of his brave Officers in delivering 
Italy from the ravages and plunder of the French. ‘I have not words,’ ‘replied: Lord 
Nelson, ‘ sufficient to express my feelings, on hearing my actions have contributed to 
preserve those works that form the School of Fine Arts in Italy, which-the modern Goths 
wanted to destroy.’—Mr. Fagan in his reply lamented that this Column could not be | 
placed in the Capitol, without removing the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius; since 
the vicinity of each would injure the effect of both. * We have therefore,’ he added, ‘ almost 
determined to place it in the Piazza di Spagna, and in that part:which i is the widest, former! bg 
called Piazza di Francia.’ : 

Lord Nelson, with his usual liberality of mind towards his brother sates would not 
himself transmit an official account of the surrender of Civita Vecchia, but ordered 
Troubridge to tell his own story in his own way. ‘ I have desired Commodore Troubridge,’ 
said the Admiral, in writing to the Secretary of the Admiralty from Palermo, October 1, 
1799, * to send for the information of their Lordships extracts of all his letters to me, with 
the terms entered into with the French for the evacuation of the city of Rome, and Civita 
Vecchia; on which event I sincerely congratulate their Lordships.’—In communicating. 
with the Commodore, after praising his extraordinary merit and perseverance, Lord Nelson 
mentioned his intention of going to the defence of Gibraltar,:and desired: Sir Thomas to 
join as soon as possible off Mahon, On the Admiral’s arrival in that part of the Mediter- 
ranean, Mr. Lucas, the British Consul at Tripoli, informed him of the Bashaw’s friendly 
conduct on a late occasion, respecting three seamen who had deserted from E] Corso and 
turned Turks; but, being claimed agreeable to treaty, were immediately delivered up, the 
first instance of the kind ever known in any part of Barbary. ‘ The Bashaw? Mr. Lucas 
added,‘ is not averse from peace with his Sicilian Majesty, but wishes to know what sum 
he is to receive for it, particularly as he has Neapolitan slaves; and should he make peace 
with Naples, he must declare war with some other nation, or lay up his cruisers.’ 

In consequence of Sir Edward Berry’s having joined the Foudroyant in the Bull Dog, 
Captain Hardy was superseded and appointed by Lord Nelson to the Princess Charlotte, 
until the arrival of Captain Stephenson. On the twenty-third of October, the Admiral 
returned to Palermo; and, on Captain Hardy’s going afterwards to England,’ his Lordship 


® Towards the end of October 1799, the Zealous, Majestic, Goliath, and Seahorse, returned home. 
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wrote, as follows, to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, dated Nov. 9, 1799. < Sir: I beg 
leave to present to your Royal Highness, Captain Hardy, late of the Foudroyant, an 
Officer of the most distinguished merit, and therefore highly worthy of your notice. He 
will tell you of my arduous work in this country, and that all my anxiety is at present 
occasioned by the desire of possessing Malta. But I fear, notwithstanding my exertions, 
that I shall not get any British troops from Minorca; without which the business will be 
prolonged, perhaps until Malta is relieved, when all the force we can collect would be of 
little use against the strongest place in Europe. I am impatiently waiting the arrival 
of General Fox, and hope he will not consider the order for the removal of one or two 
regiments, of such great consequence as the reduction of Malta by keeping them for two 
months longer in the Mediterranean: On the one hand they must, in England, or on the 
Continent, be like a drop of water in the ocean. By staying here and being employed, 
they would liberate us from our enemy close to our door, gratify the Emperor of Russia, 
protect our Levant Trade, and relieve a squadron of our ships from this service; besides 
giving us one 80 gun ship, two 40 gun frigates, a Maltese new ship of the line ready for 
. Sea, and two frigates. With these in the seale, I cannot comprehend how a moment can 
be lost in deciding; but, Sir, I find few think as Ido. To obey orders is all perfection: 
to serve my King and to destroy the French, I consider as the great order of all, from 
which little ones spring, and if one of these militate against it (for who can tell exactly at 
a distance) I go back and obey the great order and object, to down, down with the damned 
French villains. “Excuse my warmth; but my blood boils at the name of a Frenchman. 
I hate them all, Royalists and Republicans.’ 

In writing previous to this, to Sir Thomas Troubridge, he had remarked when men- 
tioning his anxiety about Malta, ‘ I know Sir James Exskine to be a most fair, honourable 
and zealous Officer, and I earnestly hope that you will have the carrying of him and 
1500 troops to Malta. If, alas! all my arguments are vain against orders not knowing 
our situation here, or from delicacy of the approach of General Fox, then it is only for me 
to grieve and entreat of you to come here and bring the Northumberland, that at least I 
may preve “supplies getting in; and for this purpose I shall be under the distressing 
necessity of taking as many ships as possible from Minorca, which I assure you would 
hurt me much. —On the 7th of November his Lordship wrote to Lady Nelson: ‘ Since my 
arrival from Minorca, my task here has still continued arduous; for I cannot get the 
General at Minorca to give me some troops for the service of Malta, and I have not force 
enough to attack it. One day or other I shall rest from all my labours. I still find it 
good to serve near home, there a man’s fag and services are easily seen; next to that, is 
writing a famous account of your own actions.’ 

Captain Blackwood of the Penelope, when informing the Admiral, Nov. 17, of six 
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vessels which the boats of the Penelope and El Vincejo had cut out from under the bat- 
teries of Monaco, sent also the important information that had been gained from one 
of the Masters of those vessels, That Buonaparte had arrived in the Gulph of Frejus 
and immediately proceeded to Paris. This General who was destined to act so notorious 
a part on the Continent of Europe, having deserted his army in Egypt during the month 
of August, 1799, had arrived in France at the beginning of October, on board le Muiron 
of 28 guns, Rear Admiral Ganteaume, Captain dela Rue. Another frigate sailed in com- 
pany with the Muiron, having on board Dumanoir le Pellay, General of Division, and 
to these ships had been attached two advice boats, Independant, 4 six-pounders, and 
la Revanche, 4 three pounders. Kleber, who succeeded to the command, in writing to 
the Directory, October 7, 1799, from Cairo, mentioned the following circumstances that 
attended this event.’ ‘'The Commander in Chief, Buonaparte, quitted this country for 
France on the morning of the 23d ult. without saying a word of his intention to any per- 
son whatever; he had appointed me to meet him at Rosetta on the subsequent day. I 
found nothing there but his despatches. Unable to divine whether the General has had 
the good fortune to reach Toulon, I think it incumbent on me to send you a copy of the 
letter, by which he transferred to me the command of the army. aaa 
" Buonaparte, Commander in Chief, to General Kleber, dated Alexandria,' August 22, 1799. 

‘ Annexed to this, Citizen General, you will find an order for you to take the com- 
mand of the army. My constant apprehensions lest the English fleet should again appear 
on the coast, compel me to hasten my voyage by two or three days. I take with me 
Generals Berthier, Lannes, Murat, Andreossi, and Marmont; Citizen Menge and Citizen 
Bertholet. Enclosed you will find the English and Frankfort papers up to the 10th of 
June. You will see by them, we have lost Italy, that Mantua, Turin, and Tortona 
are in a state of blockade. I have some grounds to flatter myself, the first’ of these 
places will hold out to the end of November, and I trust, if fortune smiles upon me, to 
be in Europe before the beginning of October. The Commission of the Arts shall return 
to France on board a flag of Truce, which you will demand for this purpose, and accord- 
ing to the late Cartel, sometime in the month of November. Nevertheless, if you think 
that any of them will be of service to you, you may put them in requisition without 
scruple..... No one, Citizen General, has better means of judging of the importance of . 
Egypt to France, than yourself. The Turkish empire, menaced with ruin on every side, is 
crumbling to pieces at this moment; and the evacuation of Egypt on our part, would be 
so much the more unfortunate, as we should be sure to see, ere long, this fine province 
fall into the hands of some European powers. If the Porte should reply to the overtures 
I have made for peace, before my letters from France can reach you, it will be, in that 
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case, necessary for you to declare that you have all the powers with which I was intrusted. 
Enter then upon the negociation, adhere strenuously and constantly to the assertion which 
I have advanced, that France never had the least idea of taking Egypt from the Grand 
" Seignior... Our ships of war will certainly make their appearance this winter, either at 
Alexandria, Brulos, or Damietta. You must have a battery and a signal tower at Brulos. 
Endeavour to get together five or six hundred Mameloucs in such a manner, that, when 
the French fleet arrives, you may be able to lay your hands upon them at the same instant 
of time, either at Cairo or in the other provinces, and send them off immediately to France. 

If you cannot procure Mameloucs, such Arab hostages, Cheiks el Beled, as may then be 
in custody, no matter on what account, will answer the end as well. These people landed 
in France will contemplate the grandeur of our nation, and when they return to Egypt, 
will prove to us so many partisans. I have already repeatedly written for a company of 
Comedians, I will take particular care they shall be sent. This appears to me an article 
of the utmost cossequence, not only for the army, but for the purpose of effecting some- 
thing like a change in the moral habits of the country. The important situation of Com- 
mander in Chief, which is now devolved upon you, will afford you ample opportunities of 
displaying those talents with which nature has endowed you. This is assuredly the Epoch 
whence revolutions of the most extraordinary nature will take their date... ..’—The 
whole of this diabolical letter extends to a greater length than could be admissible in this 
work. At the conclusion Buonaparte employed an ambiguous word, as is observed in a 
note by the translator, in order to blind Kleber respecting the motives of so cruel an aban- 
donment of the army: L’intérét de la Patrie, sa Gloire, L’Oszissancn, les évenemens 
extraordinaires qui viennent de s'y passer, me decident seul, §-c.—Owing to the intrigues of the 
Abbé* Sieyes at the Court of Berlin, where he had been stationed as the French Repub- 
lican Minister, Buonaparte had been recommended to the notice and confidence of the 
King of Prussia, as a military character who would subvert the dreadful excesses of the 
Republic, and restore a Regal Government under certain restrictions. He was accord- 
ingly sent for by Sieyes, and promised the support and countenance of the King; at the 
subsequent risk of the Abbé whom he deceived, and the utter degradation of that Monarch 
whose kingdom he overwhelmed. During his voyage, he stopped on the first of October 
at his native place, Ajaccio in Corsica, whence himself and family had been formerly 
banished by its Mayor Tartaroli.' On the 16th he arrived at Frejus. His being afterwards 
at Berlin, is noticed by Sir John Acton in a letter to Lord Nelson. On the 9th of Novem- 
ber, Buonaparte having repaired -to the Council at the Tuilleries, with Generals Berthier and 
Lefevre, swore to establish the Republic in his own name and that of his soldiers. Barras, 


k From the information of a foreigner thoroughly conversant with the career of Buonaparte and the Court of 
Berlin. ee 1 At present in England. 
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who had originally placed him at the head of their army, was now obliged to acknowledge 
the superior ascendency of Buonaparte, and was conducted, under a guard, to the villa of 
Grosbois. On December 13th, 1799, the Consular Government of France, with Buona- 
parte, Sicyes and Ducos at its head, was completed, and on the 24th proclaimed with 
much ceremony at Paris.—Some account of the manner in which Buonaparte had effected 
his escape was given by Sir Sidney Smith, in the following letter to.Lord Nelson: ‘ I have 
opened a correspondence with General Kleber, who succeeds Buonaparte, and I find I 
have a liberal humane man to deal with. The fugitive narrowly escaped the Theseus and 
‘Turkish squadron, that were stationed to the westward of Alexandria, on the probability 
of his departure, to intercept him and prevent supplies from Fiance reaching Egypt. 
Unfortunately for the first object, the Thescus had been delayed a few days whilst seeking 
provisions, owing to the perverseness of the Turkish Governor at Batfo in withholding the 
promised supply..—On December 8, 1799, Lord Nelson wrote to Sir Sidney, from Palermo. 
« All our Mediterranean operations are pretty nearly at a stand still; for the enemy have no 
fleet at this moment to make us keep a good look out, although I should not be surprised 
if the whole Combined Fleet should again pay us a visit this winter. They were perfectly 
ready for sea the latter end of October, forty-eight sail of the line. Admiral Duckworth, 
with all the ships, frigates, &c. is ordered by the Admiralty, from Gibraltar, to go off Ferrol; 
and I think from thence will be called to the Channel; therefore at this moment I have 
only two sail of the line, and not more than two frigates, in a condition to go to sea. Our 
Government naturally look to the Russians for aid here, but they will find their mistake: 
the Russian ships are not able to keep the sea. I am now trying to bring our long 
blockade of Malta to a close; the garrison of Messina has been permitted to embark for 
that service, and 2,500 Russians are, I hope, at this moment at Malta. The French ships 
destined for the relief of Malta went to Ville Franche, and landed their provisions and 
stores for the army which has since been defeated by General Melas, and 11,000'are said 
in the report to be killed and taken. This must put Coni into the hands of the Austrians 
and secure Italy from that quarter; but, alas! we have reports that the Emperor is going 
to make a Truce with the French, and wishes to keep all Italy himself. We are anxious 
to hear from you; for I have my fears that your personal bravery will one day end in some 
accident. You have gained credit enough in that way, and you must now take care of 
yourself for other occasions.’ : : 

Amidst the various splendid marks of public respect which Lord Nelson at this time 
received, he was particularly gratified by a simple but classic testimony from the Grecian 
community of the little Island of Zante. It consisted in a golden headed Sword and a 
Truncheon, or staff of dignity, set round with a single row of diamonds, which were all 
that could be procured in that Island. The letter which the Greeks sent with their pre- 
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sent was as follows. * Most honourable Sir, magnanimous Hero; ‘your astonishing victories 
have liberated this part of Greece, which had fallen an involuntary victim to French fury. 
Haraséed by so many misfortunes, surrounded on all sides by the horrors of anarchy, 
destruction was near at hand. In the midst of the affliction with which our hearts were 
filled, who could have foreseen that a man of such talents, sprung from the great Nation 
of Britain, would have arrived to change the character of our destiny? Your appearance 
on the coast of Egypt was a prodigy, but your immortal Victory was a still greater one. 
These seas were rendered free. The combined Imperial fleets descended the Archipelago, 
and from that instant the voice of Religion, of Nature, of Justjce and of Humanity were 
. leard amongst us without constraint. Our hearts, glowing with the sacred flame of gratitude, 
consecrate to you a Sword and a Truncheon. Accept of them, generous Hero, as a small 
testimony of our veneration, and preserve them as faithful emblems of that eternal gratitude 
and remembrance, in which your immortal Name will ever be held by this City, the con- 
stant admirer of your mighty deeds. May they accelerate that brilliant day, in which, 
amidst the glory and peace of Thrones, the miseries of the human race will cease! We 
remain with the most respectful veneration,” &c.’—Lord Nelson, in writin g to Mr. Spiridion 
Foresti, the English Consul at Corfu, expressed his sense of this high and flattering honour; 
which he estimated as being equal or superior, as .an acknowledgment of his services, to 
what had been rendered by any country to any officer: ‘ I beg,’ added his Lordship, ‘ you’ 
will always'say every thing for me to these good people: If possible, I will one day pay 
them a visit.—A ship is to sail from Mahon in order to bring the Leander down; you 
will find Captain Stevens of the Chichester, ordered for the service, a very good Officer 
and valuable man. The serious attack of Malta will commence in a few days, our troops 
are collecting for that purpose. Thank God, all is happiness in Old England.—The more 
I hear of you, the more IJ am impressed with your extraordinary attention to the business 
of your office; never have I seen any thing equal to it, and I shall feel it an honour to be 
called upon to bear my- testimony of your worth,’ . 

The troops herein mentioned by his lordship as being intended for Malta, were collectin g 
at Messina under Brigadier General Graham, who had at length obtained a degree of 
restricted leave from General Fox to go on that service; so much restricted, especially 
respecting expense, that his general instructions hardly seemed to admit of offensive ope- 
rations. Sir T’. Troubridge had also arrived at Messina, on the 26th of November, to give his 
powerful assistance; when finding that the intended reinforcement was delayed for want of 
money, he.immediately offered a considerable sum of his own to assist the General. «I pro- 
mised him, my Lord,’ said the Commodore, ‘ 15000 of my cobs; every farthing and every 
atom of me shall be devoted to the Cause. General Graham seems the man for service, 
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thitigs:will go well, I shall now sleep easy. The General appeared to think he should: 
want wine, I promised him he should not; and as the army is not supplied with their dry’ 
and salt provisions from. the victualling board, we can give them ours.’—-Whatever other. 
difficulties occurred, were immediately provided against by-this zealous naval officer with 
equal spirit: ‘ Nov. 29, 1799. Tam hard at work, my Lord, getting the guns off the works 
and picking carriages, &c. out. I have already filled the ships and the two transports hired 
by the army, and am just going to try to hire a third in HS, M. name. Our number, 
including officers’ servants, women, &c. is 1,040. I wish I could draw well enough to send 
you a likeness of some of the Neapolitan Officers, whenever I come to make a:'demand for 
something new, which pops in upon them every hour in the middle of a story; the poor’ 
devils think I want all for myself. Nov. 30. I am very busy getting off guns and mortars, 
anxiously looking for the Northumberland with the tents and blankets; for they cannot 
and will not move until they come. Many wants have been started, such as money, bread, 
flints, &c. &c. I have nearly removed them all, the first by the prize money; bread I 
pray your Lordship to. send. _ Dec. 3. The General is very desirous to:move, I like him 
much. We are at work night and day getting things off. The-gale Hus. been: severe. The | 
ships are as deep as they can swim. Every day 200 soldiers and 200 of my mien have. 
been employed; no time has been as yet lost. I am so wet and cold I can hardly hold 
the pen. Dec. 4. The Russians had not moved on the 27th from Naples, the letters say 
they are getting ready: large bodies move slow. It still blows a hard gale at south, the 
ships are driving in the mole. Dec. 5. With the greatest pleasure I inform your Lordship 
Ihave brought the General to say, he embarks his men to morrow morning at seven o’clock. 
I shall be off the moment they are safe on board. The weather is now changed; we shall 
stow thick for winter time. I have bargained for no gale, the ship is very deep.’-—They 
arrived off Malta on the 9th of December; when General Graham found that Colonel 
Lindenthal, a German officer in our service, but-bred in the Austrian, état major, ‘had been. 
sent by General Fox to’make a report; which proved highly honourable to the abilities 
and skill of Governor Ball. 

The next day, December 10, Captain Ball informed Lord Nelson of their arrival, and 
of the opinion which Colonel Lindenthal had given, as an engineer, respecting the opera- 
tions that had been carried on at Malta against the French: ‘ Your Lordship. may easily. 
conceive the joy of the Maltese on the arrival of Sir Thomas Troubridge, with the two 
regiments under the command of General Graham; they all disembarked this morning. 
Lieutenant Colonel Lindenthal had arrived here on the 6th instant from Minoréa, sent by 
General Fox, as an experienced and intelligent officer, to examine and report upon the 
state of la Valette and the other works in possession of the enemy, He expressed his sur- 
prise at the enemy’s allowing us to advance our batteries so near, which he says cannot be 
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better connectéd; or more judicionsly placed. He does not think of any measures but what’ 
are defensive far the present. He is astonished that the French have not made.a sortie, 
and although we are so strengthened, he does not consider us in a very safe-situation. I 
understand. General Graham’s orders suggest great caution; and that, if he thought his 
force not sufficient, he had the power of returning to Messina. The zeal and persevering 
conduct of the Marquis‘de Niza reflect:great honour.upon him; there are very few foreign 
officers who. would notshave availed themselves of the orders he had, to have withdrawn 
from a tedious and difficult blockade at such a season of the year.’—This testimony in favour 
of the, Portuguese Admiral was also supported by Sir ‘Thomas ‘T'roubridge, ‘ The Marquis 
has really great credit; his ships have kept the sea without stores, or even provisions.’ 
The state of Lord Nelson’s health at this time certainly required rest, but the rest which 
he most wanted could not be found at Palermo; every thing there conspired to poison his 
mind and so prevent its repose. In a letter which he received from Admiral Goodall in 
, England, towards the close of 1799, was the following passage: ‘ They say here, my good 
Lord, that you are: Rinaldo in the arms of Armida, and that it requires the firmness of an 
Ubaldo and his brother knight to draw you from the Enchantress.’—Nor was the warm and 
~ open heart of Troubridge inattentive to'the situation of his friend: ‘ Pardon me, my Lord, 
‘it is my sincere esteém for.you that makes me mention it. I know you.can have no pleasure 
sitting up alf night at cards; why then sacrifice your health, comfort, purse, ease, every thing, 
to the customs of a Country,. where your stay cannot be long? I would not, my Lord, reside 
_in this Country for all Sicily. I ttust the war will soon be over and deliver us from a nest 
of every thing that is infamous, and that we may enjoy: the smiles of our Countrywomen. 
Your Lordship is a‘stranger to half that happens, or the talk it occasions; if you knew 
what your friends feel: for you, I am sure you would cut all the nocturnal parties: The 
gambling of the people at Palermo is publicly talked of every where. I beseech your Lord- 
ship leave off. I wish my pen could tell you my feelings, I am sure you would oblige me. 
I trust your Lordship will.pardon me; it is the sincere esteem I have for you that makes 
me risk your displeasure. I really feel for the Country. How can things go on?....1 
see that the poor inhabitants of Malta are to be sacrificed: If the supplies are stopped, 
I cannot leave my soldiers to be starved, though I shall have the painful task of abandon- 
ing the inhabitants to their fate. I beseech your Lordship press for a yes, or ano. The 
cries of hunger are now too great to admit of the common evasive answers usually given 
by the Sicilian government. Do not suffer them’ to throw the odium.on us. If they say we 
.shall not or cannot be supplied, I see nothing * for it, but:to retreat as fast as possible. 
‘The villanous set at Naples will undo very soon all that we have done. Nothing but the 
King’s going there can possibly save his Country.’—Lord Nelson, in replying to Sir Thomas 
. ‘Troubridge respecting the provisions, said, ¢ I cannot get the frigate out of the mole, there- 
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fore I must learn to be a hard hearted wretch, for I fancy the crics of hunger in my ears. 
I-send you orders for the different governors. You will see they are for the supply of the 
army and navy; therefore whatever Graham and you send for, will if possible be granted. 
Thope the Russians will sail this N. E. wind; and it is my intention to give you all a mect- 
ing the moment the Foudroyant arrives.—In a letter afterwards:to Lord Keith, who had 
signified his intention of coming to Sicily, Lord Nelson added, ‘“Both'Graham and Trou- 
bridge are in desperation at the prospect of a famine. Vessels aré-here:loading with corn 
for Malta; but I can neither get the Neapolitan men of war nor merchant vessels to move. 
-You will find by the report.of the disposition of the ships, what a wretched state we are in: 
in truth, only the Foudroyant and Northumberland are fit to keep the sea. If I cannot get 
to Malta very soon, I shall, from your letter, remain here to give you a meeting and receive 
your orders. I have been trying with Sir W. Hamilton, in which the Queen joins, to induce 
the King to return to Naples; but hitherto without effect. I must suppose his Majesty has 
reasons which I am unacquainted with. It has long been my wish to send a sthall squa- 
dron on the coast of Genoa, for the Russian ships are of no use, to cooperate with the 
Germans; but I have them not to send: : a: Mutine I have’ directed: to protect our trade 
about Leghorn, and to assist, as far as she is able, in giving convoy to vessels carrying 
provisions to the Austrian army. The report of the Combined Fleets being ready for sea, 
induced me to direct the Phaeton and Penelope to cruise between Cape Spartel and Cape 
St. Vincent, that I might have timely notice of their approach, if bound this way; which 
I believe.’ 

In writing about the same time to Colonel Graham, his Lordship again mentioned his 
intention of soon paying them a visit. ‘ I only wish,’ added he, ‘ that I could always do . 
all you ask me. It is certain that you cannot go on at Malta without money; therefore, 
I declare, sooner than you should want, I would sell Bronte. But, I trust, from General 
Fox’s letter to me, that you will have his consent for ordering what money may be.neces- 
sary. I send you all the Egyptian papers, for yourself, Ball, and Troubridge, and if you 
like, in confidence, Italinsk. Suworow is at Prague with his whole army, ready to act with 
the Austrians if they come to their senses, or perhaps against them. Moreau is at Vienna 
treating for peace. What a state the Allies bring us into, but it is in vain to cry out,’ 

“ Unlike the greater part of our Allies, the Turkish government retained, at that time, 
a correct idea of the dangers to which it would be exposed by a connection with France,, 
and of the great advantages that would accrue from supporting the maritime power and 
commerce of Great Britain. The Reis Effendi on tht 30th of October, 1799, in answer to Mr. 
Smith’s memorial, had ratified the Sultan’s grant of the privilege of navigating the Black Sea, 
under the British flag. Until this permission, given in consequence of Mr. Smith’s frequent 
representations both in writing and-conversation, the Euxine had been only navigated by 
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the Ottoman, the Russian, and the Austrian flags: The above Grant" was the first relax- 
ation of that monopoly. The Reis Effendi also, in a letter which he had previously 
addressed A son Excellence tres gradué, tres digne, et tres zélé Amiral, notre Ami, qui s attire 
UAmitie, informed Lord Nelson, that his Imperial Majesty had directed a drawing to be 
made of the Battle of Aboukir, which his Excellency the Admiral, full of zeal, had 
gained by the irresistible fleet under his orders. ‘ His Majesty’s wish,’ added the Reis 
Effendi, ‘ in having such a drawing made, was to obtain a perfect and exact knowledge of 
that great Battle; and since, considering it as a pledge of esteem and affection between the 
Turkish and British governments, he has sent it, as such, to the faithful Nelson; the bene- 
volence of whose august Sovereign may perhaps, after such an act on the part of the Otto- 
man Court, be induced to make new and vigorous exertions in its favour.—Lord Nelson 
could not but be gratified at such repeated marks of condescension from the Grand 
Seignior, equally honourable both to the Admiral and his Country: ‘ A curious present,’ 
as he observed to Earl Spencer, ‘ but highly flattering to me, as it marks that J am not 
in the least forgotten.—In writing to his Excellency Mr. Smith on this occasion, Dec. 22, 
1799, his Lordship expressed himself more fully: ‘ The Present from the Grand Seignior 
is certainly curious and particularly in this point, that it assurcs me of the goodness of his 
heart; and (a rare quality with men in power) that he does not forget services rendered him. 
A handful of diamonds comes naturally from a great Sovereign; but this drawing, made pro- 
bably for the occasion, could only come from an affectionate, amiable disposition, and I beg 
you will have the goodness to express these my sensations, when you deliver the letter sent 
herewith. I am perfectly unable to describe my feelings on this, to me, gratifying occa- 
sion. I have read with attention all that has passed in Egypt between Buonaparte, Kleber 
and the Grand Vizier, and I send Lord Elgin some very important papers which will shew 
their deplorable situation. But I cannot bring myself to believe they would entirely quit 
Egypt;° and, if they would, I never will consent to one of them returning to the continent 
of Europe during the war. I wish them to perish in Egypt, and give an awful lesson to 
the World of the justice of the Almighty.—I should rejoice if the Russian troops you men- 
tion were at Malta, as also those from Naples; but Admiral Ouchakof cannot be got to 
move; and by his carelessness the fate of Malta is not only retarded, but the Island may be 
Jost. ‘The ships in the harbour are ready for sea, and will try to escape. Four days ago 
three shells fell into the Guillaume Tell, and her poop is blown up. When you write to 
your brother remember me kindly to him. I regret I have not a letter to send with these 


* It was further recognised and confirmed by the Reis Effendi to Alexander Stratton, Esq. Chargé d’Affaires, 
July 29, 1802. 

° The first overtures for the Negociation at El-Aarish were made by General Kleber to Sir Sidney Smith in 
November, and the Convention was ratified by the Turkish and French Commanders in Chief on Jan. 31, 1800. 
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intercepted ones to Egypt. I have not only to thank you for your communications, but. 
for all your kind intentions to me. Adieu, my dear Sir. 

On the 6th of December, 1799, Lord Keith had returned to Gibraltar; and in writing 
home on the 6th of January, 1800, he informed the Board, that he should declare Genoa 
blockaded, as from that port all supplies for the French army had been thrown in. ‘ I in- 
tend,’ added his Lordship, ‘ to repair thither for the more ready communication with his _ 
Majesty’s Allies; after which I purpose meeting Lord Nelson at Palermo, as his Lordship 
has sent the Foudroyant off Malta, otherwise it would have been more my inclination to 
have met at Naples, there to have consulted on the subject of Malta.’—In witing to 
Palermo on the preceding day, he had requested to know from Lord Nelson, whether the 
10,0002. which the Admiralty had directed should be paid to the officer who had delivered 
the Leander to Captain Halliday, from the Emperor of Russia, had been presented. 

The difficulties which SirThomasTroubridge had experienced, through want of a supply 
of corn from Palermo, during the preceding summer, were at the beginning of 1800 greatly 
increased throughout his services at Malta. His mind was also much agitated by the continu- 
ance of Lord Nelson at Palermo: Troubridge’s affection for him was unbounded, and being 
fearful lest the remnant of the Nile squadron, which had taken refuge at Malta, might in 
an attempt to escape be captured without the presence of the Admiral, the dejected Com- 
modore thus expressed the warmth and disinterestedness of his friendship. * Malta, Jan. 1, 
1800. My Lord: We are dying off fast for want. I learn, by letters from Messina, that 
Sir W. Hamilton says, Prince Luzzi refused corn some time ago, and Sir W. does not think it 
worth while making another application. If that be the case, I wish he commanded at this 
distressing scene instead of me. Puglia had an immense harvest, near thirty sail left Mes- 
sina before I did to load corn; will they let us have any? If not, a short time will decide 
the business. The German interest prevails. I wish I was at your Lordship’s elbow for an 
hour, all, all will be thrown on you, rely on it. I will parry the blow as much as is in my 
power; I foresee much ‘mischief brewing. God bless your Lordship—I am miserable, I 
cannot assist your operations more. Many happy returns of this day to you, I never spent 
so miserable an one. I am not very tender hearted; but really the distress here would 
even move a Neapolitan. Jan. 5. I have this day saved 30,000 people from dying; but 
with this day my ability ceases. As‘ the government are bent on starving us, I'see no 
alternative, but to leave these poor unhappy people to perish, without our being witnesses 
to their distress. I curse the day I ever served the Neapolitan government. I, who know 
your Lordship so well, can pity the distress you must suffer; what must be our situation 
on the spot? I never expected to be treated in this manner. certainly influences the 
King’s council; he complains he cannot get his orders put in force, how can he expect it, 
when he never punishes any of the traitors? on the contrary, is he not daily promoting 
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them? We have characters, my Lord, to lose, these people have none. Do not suffer their 
infamous conduct to fall on us. Our Country is just, but severe.. I foresee we shall forfeit 
the little. that can be gained. Such is the fever of my brain this minute, that I assure you 
om my honour, if the Palermo Traitors were here, I would shoot them first, and then myself. 
Girgenti, I beg to inform you, is full of corn, the money is ready to pay for it, we do not 
ask it asa gift. Oh could you see the horrid distress I daily experience, something would 
be done. Jan. 7, 1800. Your Lordship will perceive that some engine is at work against 
us at Naples, and I believe in my former letters I hit on the proper person. If you complain, 
he will he immediately promoted, agreeably to the Neapolitan custom: my friend Yauch 
is in high favour, and at present intriguing deeply. All I write to you is known at the 
Queen’s: I suspect my letters are opened before they reach you. For my own part, I look 
on the Neapolitans as the worst of intriguing enemies; every hour shews me their infamy 
and duplicity. It may be necessary to caution General Acton respecting what is going 
on: as that can be done in English, you may be sure of what is said. I pray your Lord- 
ship be cautious; your honest, open manner of acting will be made a handle of. It is 
necessary to be very vigilant over the deceitful set you have to deal with: every nerve of 
mine shall be exerted to forward your Lordship’s views and the service. I cannot assist 
you so fast as I could wish, so little depends upon me: that little you shall find well done. 
Jan. 8. From the Russians not arriving by the contrivance of these ministers, is to be attri- 
buted our inactivity which creates discontent. In short, my Lord, when I see you and 
tell of their infamous tricks, you will be as much surprised as J am with them: the whole 
will fall on you, which hurts me much. The Foudroyant shall go as complete to your 
Lordship as I can possibly let her. If you would contrive to come here and get the credit 
of the reduction of this very important place, it would much gratify all your friends, and 
none more than your ever faithful and obliged T. Troubridge.’ 

On the 7th of January, Lord Nelson sent this friend word that he would shortly come 
to Malta. On the 16th he sailed from Palermo in the Foudroyant, and having joined Lord 
Keith on the 20th at Leghorn, wrote as follows to Lord Spencer on the 23d. ‘ The going 
away of the Russians has almost done me up; but the King of Naples has ordered 2,600 
troops from Sicily to assist Graham, and they are to be under our command. The feeding 
the inhabitants of Malta, and paying 2000 of the people who bear arms, has been a con- 
tinual source of uneasiness to my mind. His Sicilian Majesty has done more than it was 
possible to expect he had the ability of performing; for the resources of his kingdom are 
hardly yet come round, and his demands are excessive from all quarters of his dominions. 
The loyalty and attachment of their Sicilian Majesties to our King and Country are such, 
that I would venture to lay down my head to be cut off, if they would not rather lose their 
kingdom of Naples, than hold it on terms from Austria and the French, by a separation 
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from their Alliance with England. The King is a real good man, but inclined to be posi- 
tive in his opinion; the Queen is certainly a great Monarch and a true daughter of Maria 
Teresa.’—Previous to leaving Leghorn, his Lordship addressed .a few lines to Mr. Davison 
respecting an opinion which had been given in regard to. prize money, that excluded the 
junior Flag Officers of the Fleet. « N otwithstanding Dr. Lawrence's opinion, I do not be- 
lieve I have any right to exclude the junior Flag Officers; ‘and, if I have, I desire that no 
such claim may be made: No, not if it-were sixty times the sum; -and,. poor-as I am, I 
were never to see prize money.—Lord Keith’ is now here, and.I have only:to obey.’ On 
the 26th of January his Lordship left Leghorn, and, touching at Palermo ‘in ‘his way, pro- 
ceeded on his voyage to Malta.. a 
Lord Nelson to Lord Keith, dated Foudroyant at sea, Feb. 10, 1800, off Cape Corso, 
eight leagues west of Cape Passaro, off shore four miles, 

* My Lord: This morning at daylight being in company. with the ships named. in the 
margin, I saw the Alexander in chace of a_line of battle ship, three frigates, and a corvette; 
and about eight o’clock she fired several shot at one of the enemy’s frigates, which struck 
her colours, and leaving her to be secured by the ships astern, she continued the chace. I 
directed Captain Gould of the Audacious and El Corso brig to take charge of this prize. 
At half past one P. M. the frigates and corvette tacked to the westward, but. thé line of 
batile ship, not being able to tack without coming to action with the Alexander, bore up. 
The Success being to leeward, Captain Peard with great Judgment and gallantry lay across 
his hawse, and raked him with several broadsides. In passing the French ship’s broadside, 
several shot struck the Success, by which one man was killed and the master and seven 
men wounded. At half past four, the Foudroyant and Northumberland coming up, the 
former fired two shot, when the French ship fired her broadside and struck her colours. 
She proved to be le Genereux of 74 guns, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Perrée, Com- 
mander in chief of the French naval force in the Mediterranean, having a number of troops 
on board from Toulon, -bound. for the relief of Malta.. L-attribute our success this day to 
be principally owing to the extreme good management of Lieutenant William Harrington, 
who commands the Alexander in the absence of Captain Ball; and I am much pleased. 
with the gallant behaviour of Captain Peard of the Success, as also with the alacrity and 
good conduct of Captain Martin and Sir Edward Berry. I have sent Lieutenant Andrew 
Thomson, first lieutenant of the Foudroyant, whom I beg leave to recommend to your 
Lordship for promotion, to take charge of le Genereux; and I send her, under care of the 
Northumberland and Alexander, to Syracuse, to wait your Lordship’s orders.’ 


® Lord Keith was directed by an Admiralty order of Nov. 15, 1799, to proceed to the Mediterranean, and take 
the Command there, which had previously been virtually with Earl St. Vincent. 
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In writing afterwards to his brother, Mr. Maurice Nelson at the Navy Office, his Lord- 
ship said, ‘ I have written to Lord Spencer, and sent him my Journal to prove that the 
Genereux was taken by me, and owing to my plan; that my quitting Lord Keith was at 
my own-tisk, and for which, if I had not succeeded, I might have been broke. If I had 
not, the Genereux would never have been taken.’—Together with the Genereux, Lord 
Nelson captured a storeship, the Ville de Marseilles, and dispersed the remainder of Admiral 
Perrée’s squadron. The French Admiral died the next day of his wounds, and the major 
of division, Poulain, immediately requested that the deceased might have funeral and mili- 
tary honours rendered to him, as a homage to the manes of a brave man. Commodore 
Troubridge in writing to Lord Nelson, previous to the death of the French Admiral, said, 
‘ [hope Mr. Perrée will be treated as he deserves; this fellow was taken a few months since 
and not exchanged.’—Sir John Acton replied to the intelligence which his Lordship sent of 
this event to Palermo, ‘ I have their Majesties orders to present their thanks and congra- 
tulations; but what can I say in the name of H. R. H. Prince Leopold? I went immedi- 
ately to his apartments with your Lordship’s letters and present of the French Admiral’s 
flag. The young Prince was in raptures, he writes himself to your Lordship.’ 

Whilst off Malta, Lord Nelson found his health so indifferent, that he requested 
permission of the Commander in Chief to return again to Palermo. Lord Keith replied, 
Feb. 24, 1800: ‘ I am not well, for God’s sake hold out until we hear of these twenty-two 
sail. Troubridge is not able to move with the rest of the squadron, and we must be col- 
lected’—On the same day Sir Thomas Troubridge, in writing to his friend, said, ‘ By what 
Lord Keith mentioned yesterday to the General, you will I find be left here. Remember, 
my Lord, the prospects are rather good at present for reduciyg this place, and that William 
Tell, Diana and Justice are the only three ships left from the Nile fleet. I beseech you, 
hear the entreaties of a sincere Friend, and do not go to Sicily for the present. Cruising 
may be unpleasant; leave the Foudroyant out, and hoist your flag in the Culloden to carry 
on the operations with the General: every thing shall be done to make it comfortable and 
pleasing to you. A month will accomplish all. The strong fever I labour under must plead 
my excuse for this jumble; please God I recover and get from my bed, I will be again on , 
board the Foudroyant. There is not a man on earth I love, honour and esteem more than 
your Lordship.’—Lord Nelson remained off Malta until the 8th of March, and then finding 
himself daily growing worse, with an internal complaint to which he had been long subject, 
he again requested a short leave of absence, and on the 16th returned to Palermo. In 
writing to Sir T. 'Troubridge on the 20th, ‘ It is too soon,’ said the Admiral, ‘ to form an 
opinion whether I can ever be cured of my complaint. At present I see but glimmering 
hopes; and probably my career of service is at an end, unless the French Fleet should come 
up the Mediterranean, when nothing shall prevent my dying at my post. Pray do not 
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fret at any thing, I wish I never had; but my return to Syracuse in 1798 broke my heart, 
which on any extraordinary anxiety now shews itself, be that feeling pain or pleasure.’— 
Lord Keith replied to Lord Nelson on the 20th of March from Leghorn: ‘I learn with 
sincere concern your Lordship’s ill state of health, and your intention of returning to 
Palermo at so momentous a period; particularly, as I hear that Sir Thomas Troubridge is 
still confined by illness, and under the late misfortune of the loss of the Queen Charlotte, 
I have no means of returning to carry on the service before Malta myself. J must, how- 
ever, request that your Lordship will not delay a moment in ordering Sir Edward Berry off 
Malta; and, in the event of the Guillaume Tell’s escape from la Valette, either that ship 
or the Northumberland may be directed to follow her off Toulon, and thereafter to join me 
in the gulf of Genoa . . . I must beg that my orders of the 8th of January last, respecting 
the return of the French from Egypt, may be circulated and rigorously enforced.’ : 

On the 28th of March, 1800, Lord Nelson wrote to Mr. Spiridion Foresti at Corfu: 
‘ All your letters are highly interesting, and continue to prove your unabated zeal in the 
cause of your King and Country. Be assured there is not any man in Europe ‘that esti- 
mates your services higher than myself. Most probably my health will force me to retire 
in April, for 1am worn out with fatigue of body and mind. Yesterday we had the melan- 
choly account of the loss of the Queen Charlotte by fire, on the 17th off Leghorn. . Lord 
Keith was on shore, but many lives were lost. Buonaparte* has again offered terms of 
peace, which have been rejected. The ships at Malta are preparing to geyput of the har- 
bour, and whenever that event happens the garrison will of course surrender. I wish the 
Prince Wolkousky was there with his 3000 troops. The Grand Master wrote to me him- 
self, that he had named him as Commander of the troops ordered for Malta, and. his letter 
was dated January 4th, new style. P.S. A friend of mine has heard, and read in a French 
book, that your Islands have an infallible remedy for the gout; I therefore ,beg that you 
will either send the receipt or ingredients.’ 

Lord Nelson to his,Excellency the Captain Pasha, dated Palermo, March 31, 1800. 

‘Sir: By your Excellency’s courier I have been honoured with two letters, both of 
which I have transmitted to Lord Keith, who at present commands the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean; and I can assure your Excellency that there is not the smallest cause for 
alarm, even should the whole Combined Fleet of the Enemy venture into the Mediterra- 
nean; but, in my opinion, they will not again come inside the Straits. Respecting the 
second part of your letter, the sending ships to Egypt to escort the French army to France, 
T have left my Commander in Chief to answer it. But I cannot help regretting, and with 

a At the close of the year 1799, Buonaparte having deluded Sieyes and gained an ascendancy in France, 


addressed a most extraordinary letter to the King of England, with one of those delusive Overtures for Peace, 
which he has since been in the habit of repeating. 
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the deepest sorrow,. that any such Treaty should have been. entered ‘into with the French 
invaders .and: despoilers.of the fairest provinces. of the Ottoman-empire, more especially 
as, I own, I see. not how:it-is possible to fulfil the Treaty; for one Ally-cannot have the 
power of getting rid of an Enemy's vanquished army, by sending them with arms in their 
hands to fight against a Friend. Could I have been fortunate enough to have been either 
at the camp of the Grand Vizier, or with your Excellency, it would have been easy to 
prove, that no Ally could consent to receive 16,000 troops to fight against another Ally. 
I regret in the extreme that the Foreign Ministers at the Sublime Porte did not make proper 
representations of the impossibility of permitting the return of such an army, but as prisoners 
of war; for.in no other way could they be allowed to pass, as must be obvious to every 
capacity. But, situated'as I am at this moment in the Mediterranean fleet, my station is 
only to obey the orders of my Commander in Chief’ 
_ The Treaty of El Aarisch, which Lord Nelson disapproved of in this letter, had been 
signed on the 24th of January, 1800, by General Desaix and the Administrator General 
of Finance, Poussielque, on the part of the French, by Mustapha Reschid and Mustapha 
Rassiche in the name of the Grand Vizier, and by-Captain Sir Sidney Smith and the Rus- 
sian Minister, who were resident in the Turkish camp. The opinion which Lord Nelson 
gave respecting this Treaty had been supported by the disapprobation of government, as 
signified to Lord Keith, Dec. 15, 1799. Finding, however, afterwards (March 28, 1800) 
that the Frengh General had considered Sir Sidney Smith as a person whom he bona fide 
conceived to’ possess such authority as rendered the Treaty valid, ‘ His Majesty, from a 
scrupulous regard to the public faith, judged it proper that his Officers should abstain from 
‘any act inconsistent withthat engagement.’' 

The escape of the Guillaume Tell from Malta had been carefully provided against by 
Governor Ball and Sir Thomas Troubridge; both of whom informed Lord Nelson that 
such an event might be daily expected. Sir Thomas had kept the ships hovering close off 
the harbour’s mouth, placing a lieutenant and three good men every night after dark in a 
house called the Belvidere, close to the Cottenera, with a night glass to watch her motions. 
The day the Foudroyant arrived, the Guillaume Tell started about twelve that night: they 
immediately made the signal from the shore, and in half an hour our shi ps were firing at 
cher. The Lion, Penelope, Foudroyant, and Vincejo were after her. They saw the firing on 
shore, as it was a fine night, until four minutes past four, increasing its distance, steering 
to the N. E.—As Captain Manley Dixon, in his official letter to Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
declared, the Guillaume Tell was of the largest dimensions, and carried thirty-six pounders 
on the lower gun deck, twenty-four pounders on the main deck, twelve pounders on the 


* Papers laid before the House of Cominons-by Lord Hawkesbury respecting Egypt. See also the speeches of 
Mr. Dundas and Mr. Pitt, in answer to Mr. T. Jones respecting this Treaty, March 27, 1801. 
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quarter deck, and thirty two pound carronades on the poop: Her force altogether consisted 
of 86 guns and 1220 men, bearing the flag of Contre Amiral Decrés. If the Foudroyant had 
not arrived so opportunely, the Lion and Penelope would have been no match for her; 
and yet the latter ship was so well fought by Captain Blackwood, as to render most essen- 
tial service. ‘I have to inform you,’ said Captain Dixon, in writing to Commodore Trou- 
bridge, March 31, 1800, ‘ that the signal rockets and cannonading from our batteries at 
Malta the midnight preceding, with the favourable strong southerly gale, together with the 
darkness which succeeded the setting of the moon, convinced me the enemy’s ships of war 
were attempting to effect an escape; and which was immediately ascertained by that 
judicious and truly valuable officer, Captain Blackwood of the Penelope, who had been 
stationed a few hours before between the Lion and la Valette for the purpose of observing 
closely the motions of the enemy. Nearly at midnight an enemy’s ship was descried by 
him ... I Jost not one moment in making the signal for the Squadron to cut or slip, and 
directed Captain Miller of the Minorca to run down to the Foudroyant and ‘Alexander 
with the intelligence, and to repeat the signal . . . As the day broke I found myself in gun 
shot of the chace, and the Penelope within musket shot raking her, the effects of whose 
well directed fire, during the night, had shot away her main and mizen topmasts and main 
yard. The enemy appeared in great confusion, being reduced to their head sails going with 
the wind on the quarter. The Lion was run close alongside, the yard arms of both ships 
being just clear, when a destructive broadside of three round shot in each gun was poured 
in, luffing up across the bow, when the enemy’s jib boom passed between the main and 
mizen shrouds. After a short interval, I had the pleasure to see the boom carried away and 
the ships discntangled, maintaining a position across the bow, firing to great advantage. 
I was not the least solicitous eithey to board or to be boarded, as the enemy appeared of 
immense bulk and full of men, keeping up a prodigious heavy fire of musketry, which with 
the bow chaces she for a long time could only use. I found it absolutely necessagy, if pos- 
sible, to keep from thé broadside of this ship. After being engaged about fifty minutes, 
the Foudroyant was seen under a press of canvas, and soon passed hailing the enemy to 
strike, which being declined, a very heavy fire from both ships, broadside to broadside, was 
most gallantly maintained; the Lion and Penelope frequently in situations to do great 
execution. In short, Sir, after the hottest action that probably was ever maintained by an 
enemy's ship opposed to those of his Majesty, and being totally dismasted, the French 
Admiral’s flag and colours were struck. 
‘I have not language to express the high sense of obligation I feel myself under to 

Captain Blackwood, for his prompt and able conduct in leading the line of battle ships to 
the enemy; for the gallantry and spirit so highly conspicuous in him, and for his admirable 
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management of the frigate. To your discriminating judgment, it is unnecessary to remark 
of what real value and importance such an Officer must ever be considered to his Majesty’s 
service. The termination of the battle must be attributed to the spirited fire of the Fou- 
droyant, whose Captain, Sir Edward Berry, has justly added another laurel to the many he 
has gained during the war. Captain Blackwood speaks in very high terms of the active 
and gallant conduct of Captain Long, of the Vincejo, during the night; and I beg to men- 
tion the services of Captains Broughton and Miller. The crippled condition of the Lion 
and Foudroyant made it necessary for me, to direct Captain Blackwood to take possession 
of the enemy, to take him in tow and proceed to Syracuse. J received the greatest pos- 
sible assistance from Lieutenant Joseph Patey, senior officer of the Lion, and from Mr. 

Spence, the master, who together with the officers and ship’s company shewed the most 
determined gallantry. Captains Sir Edward Berry, and Blackwood, have reported to me 
the same gallant and animated behaviour in the officers and crews of their respective ships. 

I am sorry to say the three ships have suffered much in killed and wounded, and that of 
the enemy prodigiously, it being upwards of 200, 

The Hon. Captain Blackwood in his letter to Lord Nelson, described more minutely that 
part of this gallant action which had fallen to his share—* The defence made by Admiral 
Decrés was such as reflects the highest honour on himself and all about him; and I have 
to congratulate your Lordship very sincerely on the gallant conduct of Sir Edward Berry 
in the Foudroyant, whose arrival at Malta took place a few hours previous to the Chace. 
In consequence of some information received by deserters from la Valette on Saturday, 
the wind coming to the southward, Captain Dixon anchored all the ships, excepting the 
Penelope; Bonne Citoyenne, and brigs, in an excellent situation for intercepting any thing 
that might come out. The station I took, was fortunately such as gave me the opportunity 
of very soon descrying the enemy; who, having weathered our ships, was standing under 
all sail to,the eastward. I tacked, and at twelve o’clock’at night was close up with him. 
Finding my sailing vastly superior, I was enabled to place myself so that I became only 
casually exposed to his stern chaces, whilst he suffered much from our broadsides, which 
we continued with additional success as they led up the Lion and Foudroyant. At day- 
light, I had the satisfaction to find that our shot had told well; for this huge and fine ship 
had lost her mizen mast, main topmast, &c. and main yard. At five the Lion ran alongside 
within half pistol shot, in the most gallant manner, and maintained an action for nearly 
an hour, during which the French Admiral attempted to board; but not succeeding, con- 
tinued to fire with such energy, that Dixon, not having a sail to manage his ship, fell 
to leeward. Next came up the Foudroyant, who soon knocked away his main mast and 
fore topmast; but Berr y himself was soon so roughly handled, that in an hour he also was 
indeed even worse off than the Lion, From mee until nine o’clock, when the G. Tell 
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struck, not having any thing but her bowsprit standing, the action was distant and partial; 
the Penelope as before, from not having lost any thing, being enabled to place herself with 
much advantage, either under his bows or on his quarter. The carnage on board the 
G. Tell, where there were 1220 men, was dreadful; but the exact number I have not yet 
been able to ascertain. Iam sorry to add that the Foudroyant and Lion have also suffered 
much in all ways; the Lion seven killed and thirty eight wounded; the Foudroyant eight 
killed and sixty one wounded, Penelope only four men, her master and one man killed 
and two wounded. Enclosed I send your Lordship a note from Sir E. Berry, which will 
explain his situation. TheLion has also suffered much in her masts, the bowsprit parti- 
cularly. Captain Miller has this moment informed me, that another ship was seen, which 
we suppose was cither the Diana‘ or Justice, and I believe that may be the case from 
the apparent alarm the Admiral was in at my telling him, that the Bonne Citoyenne and 
Alexander went in chace after her. All friends will rejoice in the capture of this fine ship; 
and the more so, as she is the last of the line of battle ships in the Nile fleet. The Admiral 
seems much hurt that your Lordship was not in the Foudroyant; he does not relish having 
been obliged to strike to any thing under an Admiral: he certainly is a gallant officer, but 
a hot republican.’ 
Lord Nelson to Admiral Lord Keith, dated Palermo, April 8, 1800. 

‘ My Lord: I have the happiness to send you a copy of Captain Dixon’s letter to 
Commodore Sir Thomas Troubridge, informing him of the capture of the William Tell. 
The circumstances attending this glorious finish to the whole French Mediterranean fleet, 
are such as must ever reflect the highest honour to all concerned in it. The attention of 
Commodore Troubridge, in placing officers and men to attend the movements of the French 
ships, and the exactness with which his orders were executed, are a proof that the same 
vigour of mind remains, although the body, I am truly sorry to say, is almost worn away. 
Then come the alacrity of the Vincejo, Captain Lory, and other sloops of war; the gal- 
lantry and excellent management of Captain Blackwood of the Penelope frigate, who, by 
carrying away the enemy’s main and mizen topmasts, enabled the Lion to get up; when 
Captain Dixon shewed the greatest courage and officer like conduct, in placing his ship 
on the enemy’s bow, as she had only 300 men on board and the enemy 1220. The con- 
duct of these excellent officers enabled Sir Edward Berry to place the Foudroyant where 
she ought, and is the fittest ship in the world to be, close alongside the William Tell, one 
of the largest and finest two decked ships in the world; where he shewed that matchless 

* Captain Schomberg in his Naval Chronology (Vol. III. p. 440) says, that both these French frigates afterwards, 
August 24, 1800, escaped from the harbour of la Valette. They were immediately pursued by the Northumber- 
land, G. Martin, Success, S. Peard, and Genereux, M. Dixon, when the Diana was taken. Captain Schomberg 
has inserted (page 436) Admiral Decrés’ official accaunt of the capture of the Guillaume Tell. Her name was after- 


wards changed to the Malta. = 
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intrepidity and able conduct as a seaman and officer, which I have often had the happiness 
to experience in many trying situations. I thank God I was not present, for it would 
finish me.could I have taken a sprig of these brave men’s laurels: they are, and I glory in 


them, my children ; they served in my school, and all of us caught our professional zeal 


and fire from the great and good Earl St. Vincent. I am confident your Lordship will 
bestow the promotion in the properest manner, therefore I have done nothing in that 


respect; and on this occasion I only beg leave to mention, that Governor Ball would be 
much flattered by the command of the William Tell.’ 

With that attention to the feelings of every officer in his Squadron, for which he 
was so remarkable, Lord Nelson sent the following short note to Lieutenant Inglis on 
board the Guillaume Tell at Syracuse. ‘ My dear Sir: How fortunate I did not permit 
you to quit the Penelope, to be a junior lieutenant in the Foudroyant. You will now get 
your promotion in the pleasantest of all ways, by the gallant exertions of yourself and those 
brave friends who surrounded you on that glorious night. What a triumph for you, what 
a pleasure to me, what happiness to have the Nile flect all taken under my orders and 
regulations! Blackwood’s coming to me at Malta, and my keeping him there, were some- 
thing morc than chance. Ever, my dear Sir, believe me your truly sincere friend, BrontE 
Netson or tux Nite.’ 

Amongst some French letters found on board the Guillaume Tell by Commodore Trou- 
bridge, the following extract is worthy of notice. ‘ Alas, dear citizen, who would have 
said, that after two years sufferings we should have finished by giving up this superb place 
to the enemies of humanity! Fate, unjust Fate, would have it so. We must make up our 
minds. The Guillaume Tell sails; it is without doubt all we shall be able to save of the 
squadron, Heaven grant that she may enter our ports.’—Villeneuve, chief of division com- 
manding the frigate la Justice, in writing home said, ‘ That he should follow the Guillaume 
‘Lell in a few days.’ s 

Lord Nelson, soon after writing the above note to Lieutenant Inglis, April 16, 1800, 
sailed for Malta," and was accompanied thither by Sir W. and Lady Hamilton. He was 
received with every honour due to his character, and presented with the flag of the Guil- 
Jaume Tell. His Lordship was at this time intent on returning to England, which idea his 
real friends, and in particular Earl Spencer, wished to overcome; as the reduction of 
Malta did not appear far distant, and as the enemy were constantly expected to appear 
again suddenly in the Mediterranean. ‘ However,’ added Earl Spencer, ‘ I am quite clear, 
and I believe I am joined in opinion by all your friends here, that you will be more likely 


« By a letter from Sir Charles Whitworth at Petersburgh, Lord Nelson had becn informed, that at his recom- 
mendation the Emperor bad named Lady Hamilton, Dame Pétite Croix de U Ordre de St. Jean de Jerusalem, and 


Captain Ball Commandeur Honoraire. < 
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to recover your health and strength in England, than in an inactive situation at a foreign 
Court, however pleasing the respect and gratitude shewn to you for your services may be; 
and no testimonies of respect and gratitude, from that Court to you, can be, I am convinced, | 
too great for the very essential services you have rendered it. I trust you will receive in 
good part what I have taken the liberty to write to you as a friend’ —When Lord Keith 
was informed of the Admiral’s desire to return, every possible arrangement was liberally 
made to accommodate him that circumstances would admit of. «Iam very sorry, my dear 
Nelson,’ said Lord Keith, April 19, 1800, ‘ for the contents of your letier, and I hope you 
will not be obliged to go: Strictly speaking I ought to write to the Admiralty before I let a 
Flag Officer go off the station; particularly as I am directed to send you, if you like it, to 
Egypt; but when a man’s health is concerned, there is an end of all, and I will send you 
the first frigate I can lay hold of: when I talked of a storeship I meant Hindoostan of 50 
guns. If you think the Culloden is capable of taking you all safe to England, give an order 
to Sir Thomas Troubridge for that purpose; although I should lament the loss of the Com- 
modore, yet he is likely to be soon wanted at home’ ° 

After remaining some time at Malta, Lord Nelson with SirWilliam and Lady Hamilton 
prepared to return again to Palermo. On which Sir Thomas Troubridge delivered the fol- 
lowing remonstrance, in his own name and that of his brother Officers: ‘ Your friends, my 
Lord, absolutely, as far as they dare, insist on your staying to sign the Capitulation. Be 
on your guard.’—On this generous conduct from an Officer he so much respected, the 
Admiral delayed his intentions, but afterwards returned to Palermo, and immediately 
prepared to go to England; awd to accompany the Queen of Naples on her intended visit 
to Vienna. During his Lordship’s absence, three Spanish ships, two of them laden with 
quicksilver, which for nearly seventeen months had taken refuge in the port of Palermo, 
contrived to make their escape, notwithstanding the precautions that had been taken both 
by his Lordship and the Commander in Chief. 

Sir John Acton, June 8, having instructions from H. S. Majesty, enclosed three letters 
to Lord Nelson for Sir Thomas Troubridge, Captains Hood and Hallowell, informing them 
of their being appointed Commanders to the Order of St. Ferdinand or Merit. Sir John 
also added, that he had transmitted the same intelligence to Captain Ball, with a remu- 
neration of one thousand ounces for his expences at Malta. 

Tt was not until the 8th of June, 1800, that every thing was finally arranged for Lord 
Nelson’s taking leave of Sicily. The state of affairs in Italy, where Buonaparte had lately 
arrived, and the express orders which had been received not to send any line of battle ships 
home, without the permission of the Admiralty, rendered it extremely difficult for the 
Commander in Chief to accommodate Tord Nelson and his numerous party as he could 
have wished. Before they left the Medic “ranean, intelligence was sent to Lord Keith from 
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Antibes, that the Brest fleet was at sea, with 25,000 men on board; and that * Buonaparte, 
who was attended by Pignatelli, had said publicly, There is one Power still in Italy to be 
reduced before I can give it peace! Lord Nelson sailed from Palermo,’ for Leghorn, with 
the Foudroyant and Alexander; on board of which were the Qucen of Naples, the three 
Princesses and Prince Leopold, Sir William and Lady Hamilton, Prince Castelcicala, and 
their attendants. On the 14th of June, 1800, they arrived at Leghorn, but were not able 
to land until the 16th. His Lordship having received permission from the Admiralty to 
return either by sea or land, determined on the latter. On the 27th of June, Lord Keith, 
then at Leghorn, informed Lord Nelson that Sir E. Berry was cirected to proceed with the 
Foudroyant to Minorca, for the purpose of being refitted; but that previous to her sailing, 
whatever remaining ship was most agreeable to the Admiral should be appointed to receive 
his flag. 
Amidst the various letters which he was obliged to despatch, before he left a station 
where he had gained so much honour and experienced so much anxiety, the following 
was one of the most remarkable. It was addressed to the new Pope, Pius VI, dated from 
Leghorn, June 24, 1800. * Holy Father: As an individual, who from his public situation 
has had an opportunity of using his utmost exertions to assist in bringing about the happy 
event of your Holiness’s return to Rome; I presume to offer my most sincere congratula- 
tions on this occasion; and with my most fervent wishes and prayers that your residence 
may be blessed with health and every comfort this world can afford. Your Holiness will, 
Lam sure, forgive my mentioning a circumstance whith, although at the time it was spoken 
of appeared impossible, in fact did happen. Father M‘Cormick, a friar, coming to the 
~ house of Sir William Hamilton in September, 1798, to congratulate me on the Battle of 
the Nile, said, as can be testified, hat you have done ts great, but you will do a greater thing, 
you will take Rome with your Ships. And although I do not believe that the Father had the 
gift of foretelling future events, yet his guess was so extraordinary, and has turned out so 
exactly, that I could not in my conscience avoid telling your Holiness of it. I will now 
only trespass on your time, by assuring your Holiness with what respect I am your most 
obedient servant, Bronte Nextson or tHE NILE.’ 

Before the Foudroyant sailed from Leghorn for Mahon, Lord Nelson received on the 
26th of June, the following proof of that attachment from his boat’s crew which he never 
failed to create in the minds of all who served with him. ‘ My Lord:-It is with extreme 
concern that we find you are about to leave us. We have been with you, although not 
in the same ship, in every Engagement your Lordship has been in both by sea and land; 

* Buonaparte returned to Paris, July 3, 1800. 
¥ Previous to Lord Nelson’s leaving Sicily, the King invested him with the Order of St. Ferdinand, of which 


he was the first Knight after the Royal Family. This Order has the especial privilege of being covered in the King’s 
presence. : 
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and most humbly beg of your Lordship to permit us to go to England, as your Boat’s | 
Crew, in any ship or vessel, or in any way that may seem most pleasing to your Lordship. 
My Lord, pardon the rude style of Seamen, who are but little acquainted with writing, 
and believe us to be, my Lord, your ever humble and obedient servants, Barge’s Crew of 
the Foudroyant? ‘ 
During his journey to England, the Admiral was every where received with those honours 
which he had so justly merited. He remained about a month at Leghorn; whence, after 
nearly escaping from falling into the hands of the French, he proceeded to Florence. Pass- 
ing through Ancona and Vienna, where he left the Queen and had been introduced by her 
Majesty to the Emperor and Empress, his Lordship visited, by express desire, the gallant 
Archduke Charles at Prague. From Prague he went to Dresden, Magdeburgh and Ham- 
burgh, at which latter place he first became acquainted with General Dumourier, and 
landed at Yarmouth, Noy. 6, 1800. His Lordship arrived in London, with Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, on the 9th of November; and, with them, went immediately to his 
venerable Father and Lady Nelson. Their joy was, however, mingled. with sorrow; and on 
first mecting after so long an absence, the presence of Sir W. and Lady Hamilton added to 
a disuietude, which if they had innocently been the cause of, they should have carefully 
endeavoured not to aggravate. The exultation that prevailed throughout the metropolis, on 
the arrival of the British Hero, formed an extraordinary contrast with the depression of his 
qwn mind; and afforded a memorable example of the inefficacy of all earthly rewards. At 
the civic feast of the city of London on Monday the 10th of November, 1800, his Lordship 
was nobly received by SirW. Staines, the new Lord Mayor. After a magnificent entertain- 
ment, the valuable Sword which the metropolis had voted after the Victory of Aboukir, 
was presented by the Chamberlain, Mr. Clarke, with an appropriate address. To which 
the noble Admiral thus replied: ‘ Sir: It is with the greatest pride and satisfaction that I 
receive from the Honoprable Court this testimony of their approbation of my conduct; 
and, with this very Sword, I hope soon to aid in reducing our implacable and inveterate 
Enemy to proper and due limits; without which, this Country can neither hope for nor 
expect a solid, honourable and permanent Peace.’—The gratitude of his native Country 
was also shewn in every manner, that could most publicly display the general sense of his 
splendid achievements. Wherever he appeared, he was followed with mingled astonish- 
ment and even veneration by the thronging multitude, as a being of a superior nature. To 
use the words of the biographer of Lorenzo de Medici, ‘ On all sides he touched the extremes 


of human character; and the powers of his mind were only bounded by that impenetrable circle 
which prescribes the limits of human nature.’* 


* Roscoe’s Life,*Yol. II. page 398, 8vo. ed. 
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BOOK THE THIRD.: 


SECTION III. 
From Admiral Nelson’s leaving England as second in command under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, to the Peace of Amiens. 


WHILST SERVING ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS SAN JOSEF, sT. GEORGE, ELEPHANT, 
LUNITE’, LEYDEN, MEDUSA, AND AMAZON. 


From 1801 to 1803. 


mente, Tue gloom which had long impended over the private happiness and even public 
services of Lord Nelson, was not dispersed by his return to his native Country. 
His mind was affected by an extraordinary power, which almost merited the term Enchant- 
ment and had resisted the entreaties and remonstrances of his numerous friends; many of 
whom lost his confidence, by a vain endeavour to restore the natural bias of his affectionate 
but too susceptible heart. In taking his final leave of Lady Nelson on the 13th of J anuary, 
1801, he acted, however wrong, with that greatness and liberality of mind which nothing 
could subdue: ‘I call God to witness,’ exclaimed he, ‘ there is nothing in you or your 
conduct I wish otherwise.’ On the same evening he addressed the following note to her 
from Southampton, to which place he had been accompanied by his brother, the Rev. 
Dr. William Nelson. « My dear Fanny: We are arrived and heartil y tired, and with kindest 
regards to my Father and all the Family, believe me yaur affectionate Nelson.’—This 
formed a most striking epocha in his eventful life, and as such deserves to be noticed. It 
gradually operated a fatal change, not only in the natural cheerfulness of his disposition, 
but in the general delicacy and exquisite tenderness of his character. To use the expres- 
sion of Cicero, as applied by his biographer, Middleton, though in a somewhat different 
sense, ‘ It was the commencement of a new life to him, which was,to be governed by new 
maxims and a new kind of policy, yet so as not to forfeit his old character: Alterius vite 
quoddam initium ordimur’* The remaining portion of his biography is, therefore, exclu- 
sively devoted to his more splendid public character; to those astonishing and most im- 
portant services, which he rendered to his Country when she most required them: each of 
which claimed a distinct praise, as surpassing what had preceded it by some new proof of 
professional Enterprise” and Ability. 
On. the first day of the year 1801, his Lordship was advanced Vice Admiral of the 
Blue: previous to which Captain Hardy had been appointed his Captain on board the 
* Ad. Att. 4. 1. 


> 
» Mr. Pitt, when hearing of the Battle of Trafalgar on what may be called his death-bed, is reported to have 
said, It surpassed the Battle of Copenhagen as much as that ‘surpassed the Battle of the Nile. 
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Namur at Plymouth, until the San Josef, 112 guns, one of the Spanish prizes taken by 
the Admiral February 14th, 1797, could be got ready for his flag, which was hoisted on 
board her at Plymouth,* January 17, 1801. On the 26th he sent the following letter to 
Sir E. Berry from Cawsand Bay: < I beg if you think the two hundred pounds are enough 
for poor dear Miller’s Monument, that you will direct Flaxman to proceed instantly about it; 
and as far as that sum, should no one subscribe more, I will be answerable. If those Officers 
who were in the 14th of February are to be allowed the honour of subscribing, I then think 
we ought to expend five hundred pounds. A less sum would not be proper for such a body. 
Pray let me know the intended Inscription, for we must take care not to say too much or 
too litle; the language should be plain, as flowing from the heart of one of us sailors, who 
had fought with him, As far as we can judge of the San Josef, she will answer all our 
expectations; she is ready this moment to go alongside the finest ship out of France, and 
on such a happy occasion, I can assure you that there is not any man in the service I 
would sooner select as my second than yourself.’—On the 28th he received his orders to 
proceed to Torbay and put himself under the command of Earl St.Vincent. Lord Nelson 
sailed on the Ist of February, having previously received the Freedom of the ancient Bo- 
rough of Plymouth, and joined his old Commander in Chief a few days before he resigned 
the command of the Channel Fleet to Admiral Cornwallis, in order to succeed Earl 
Spencer at the Admiralty. The moment Earl St. Vincent came from the King, as Lord 
Nelson informed Mr. Davison, he despatched a very flattering letter to the Admiral, ask- 
ing for his support; ‘ So I will support him,’ added Nelson, ‘as a great Sea Officer.’ —The 
new Board, of which Sir Thomas Troubridge was a member, was officially announced 
on the 21st of February. On the 17th of March, amidst the change that took place, Mr. 
Addington, who both as a Minister and a Man was particularly respected by Lord Nelson, 
succeeded Mr. Pitt as First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor. of the Exchequer, and 
Lord Hawkesbury succeeded Lord Grenville as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Previous to which the Admiral had shifted his flag to the St. George, preparatory to his 
going to the Baltic as second in command under Sir Hyde Parker. 

The following are extracts from some letters of Lord Nelson, to Earl St. Vincent, at the 
beginning of this year, 1801. < February 12. My flag is on board the St. George, but my 
person owing to the heavy sea cannot be conveyed from the St. Josef. You may rely, 
my dear Lord, that all your directions and wishes, if I can guess them, shall be complied 
with. Now you are on the spot I trust you will have full scope for giving your opinions, 
as to the most proper mode of humbling our enemies. You will never I think recommend 


© During the Admiral’s continuance at Plymouth he was seized with a violent ophthalmia in his only remain- 
ing eye, with a most acute pain and total want of sight. He was attended by Dr. Trotter, and in a few days was 
enabled ‘to resume his services. . 
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an ignominious Peace: No, let us be conquered, and not submit tamely to the fetters of 
the French Republic or a wild Monarch of the North. Feb. 16. I feel all your kind expres- 
sions, and in return I have only to assure you, that I never will ask you for what my judg- 
ment may tell me is an improper thing. My sole object, and to which all my exertions 
and abilities tend, is to bring this long War to an honourable termination; to accomplish 
‘which, we must all pull in the collar, and as we have got such a driver who will make the 
lazy ones pull as much as the willing, I doubt not but we shall get safely, speedily, and 
honourably to our journey’s end. With every kind wish, both as a friend and as an English- 
man for your ministerial prosperity, believe me, as ever my dear Lord, your obliged and 
affectionate NELson anD Bronvre.’ 

About the 20th of February he sailed from Torbay in the St. George for Portsmouth, 
and thus continued his Correspondence with Earl St. Vincent. * March 1, 1801. The wind 
was yesterday at S.S.W. which has prevented Warrior, Defence and Agincourt from sail- 
ing. Time, my dear Lord, is our best Ally, and I hope we shall not give her up, as all our 
Allies have given us up. Our friend here is a little nervous about dark nights and ficlds 
of ice, but we must brace up; these are not times for nervous systems. I want Peace, 
which is only to be had through I trust our still invincible Navy. I have not seen Captain 
Thesinger here, I shall receive him with much pleasure; if he is still in town, pray send 
word to him to meet me in the Downs or Yarmouth. I have written to Troubridge relative 
io Miller's Monument. March 2, getting under sail. Tam always happy when my con- 
duct meets with your approbation, and whilst I remain in the service my utmost exertions 

' shall be called forth: for although, I own, I have met with much more honours and rewards 
than ever my most sanguine ideas led me to expect, yet I am so circumstanced. that pro- 
bably this Expedition will be the last service ever performed by your obliged and affec- 
tionate friend.—Earl St. Vincent replied: ‘ Be assured, my dear Lord, that every public 
act of your life has been the subject of my admiration, which I should have sooner declared, 
but that [ was appalled by the last sentence of your letter; for God’s sake, do not suffer 
yourself to be carried away by any sudden impulse. With many thanks for the spur you 
have given to the movement of the ships at Spithead, believe me to be yours most affec- 
tionately.’ 

Whilst at Yarmouth, his Lordship wrote to Sir E. Berry, dated St. George, March 9th, 
1801. ‘ As to the plan for pointing a gun truer than we do at present, if the person comes 
here I shall of course look at it, and be happy if necessary to use it; but I hope we shall 
be able, as usual, to get so close to our enemies, that our shot cannot miss their object; 
and that we shall again give our northern enemies that hail storm of bullets, which is so 
emphatically described in the Naval Chronicle, and which gives our dear Country the 
dominion of the Seas: We have it, and all the dévils in the north cannot take it from us, if 
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our Wooden Walls have fair play.’—On the 16th of March his Lordship sent the following 
letter to Mr. Davison, dated in latitude 57 N.—‘ Our weather is very cold, we have received 
much snow and sharp frost. I have not yet seen my Commander in Chief, and have had no 
official communication whatever. All I have gathered of our first plans, I disapprove most 
exceedingly; Honour may arise from them, Good cannot. I hear we are likely to anchor 
outside Cronenburgh Castle, instead of Copenhagen which would give weight to our Nego- 
ciation: A Danish Minister would think twice before he would put his name to War with 
England, when the next moment he would probably see his Master’s Fleet in flames, and 
his Capital in ruins; but out of sight out of mind, is an old saying. The Dane should see, 
our flag waving every montent he lifted up his head.’—A few days after the date of. this™ 
letter, Lord Nelson had a long conversation with Sir Hyde Parker, respecting the ipiport- 
ance of the service on which they were employed; and on the next day, March 24th, his 
Lordship sent him the following admirable letter. « My dear Sir Hyde: The conversation 
we had yesterday has naturally, from its importance, been the subject of my thoughts; 
and the more I have reflected, the more I am confirmed in opinion, that not a moment 
should be lost in attacking the enemy: They will every day and hour be stronger, we never 
shall be so good a match for them as at this moment. The only consideration in my mind 
is how to get at them with the least risk to our ships. By Mr. Vansittart’s account; the 
Danes have taken every means in their power, to prevent our getting to attack Copenhagen 
by the passage of the Sound. Cronenburgh has been strengthened, the Crown Islands for- 
tified, on the outermost of which are twenty guns pointing mostly downwards, and only 
cight hundred yards from very formidable Batteries placed under the citadel, supported 
by five sail of the line, seven floating batteries of fifty guns each, besides small craft, gun 
boats, &c. &c: And that the Revel squadron of twelve or fourteen sail of the line are soon 
expected, as also five sail of Swedes. It would appear by what you have told me of your 
instructions, that Government took for granted you would find no difficulty in getting off 
Copenhagen, and in the event of a failure of negociation you might instantly attack; and 
that there would be scarcely a doubt but the Danish Fleet would be destroyed, and the 
Capital made so hot that Denmark would listen to reason and its true interest. By Mr. 
Vansittart’s account, their state of preparation exceeds what he conceives our Government 
thought possible, and that the Danish Government is hostile to us in the greatest possible 
degree. ‘Therefore here you are, with almost the safety, certainly with the Honour of 
England more intrusted to you, than ever yet fell to the lot of any British Officer: On 
your decision depends, whether our Country shall be degraded in the eyes of Europe, or 
whether she shall rear her head higher than ever: again do I repeat, never did our 
Country depend so much on the success of any Fleet as on this. How best to honour 
our Country and abate the pride of her Enemies, by defeating their schemes, must be the 
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subject of your deepest consideration as Commander in Chief; and if what I have to offer 
can be the least useful in forming your decision, you are most heartily welcome. 

‘ I shall begin with supposing you are determined to enter by the Passage of the 
Sound, as there are those who think if you leave that passage open, that the Danish Fleet 
may sail from Copenhagen and join the Dutch or French. I own I have no fears on 
that subject; for it is not likely that whilst their Capital is menaced with an attack, 9000 
of her best men should be sent out of the kingdom. T suppose that some damage may 
arise amongst our masts and yards; yet perhaps there will not be one of them but could 
be made serviceable again. You are now about Cronenburgh: If the wind be fair and 
you determine to attack the Ships and Crown Islands, you mist expect the natural issue 
of such a Battle—Ships crippled and perhaps one or two lost ; for the wind which carries 
you in, will:most probably not bring out-a crippled ship. This mode I call taking the bull 
by the horns. It, however, will not prevent the Revel ships, or Swedes, from joining the 
Danes; and to prevent this from taking effect, is in my humble opinion a measure abso- 
lutely necessary and still to attack Copenhagen. Two modes are in my view, one to pass 
Cronenburgh, taking the risk of damage, and to pass up the deepest and straitest Channel 
above the Middle Grounds; and coming down the Garbar or King’s Channel, to attack 
their Floating Batteries, &c. &c. as we find it convenient. It must have the effect of pre- 
venting a junction between the Russians, Swedes, and Danes, and may give us an oppor- 
tunity of bombarding Copenhagen. I am also pretty certain that a Passage could be 
found to the northward of Southolm for all our ships, perhaps it might be necessary to 
warp a short distance in the very narrow part. Should this mode of attack be ineligible, 
the passage of the Belt I have no doubt would be accomplished in four or five days, and 
then the attack by Draco could be carried into effect, and the junction of the Russians 
prevented, with every probability of success against the Danish Floating Batteries, What 
effect a Bombardment might have, I am not called upon to give an opinion; but think 
the way would be cleared for the trial. Supposing us through the Belt with the wind first 
westerly, would it not be possible to either go with the Fleet or detach ten ships of threc 
and two decks, with one bomb and two fireshi ps to Revel, to destroy the Russian squadron 
at that place? I do not see the great risk of such a detachment, and with the remainder 
to attempt the business at Copenhagen. The measure may be thought bold, but I am of 
opinion the boldest measures are the safest; and our Country demands a most vigorous 
exertion of her force directed With judgment. In supporting you, my dear Sir Hyde, 
through the arduous and important task you have undertaken, no exertion of head or heart 
shall be wanting from your most obedient and faithful servant, Nnuson anp Bronre.’ 

The subsequent Narrative of the Battle of Copenhagen is chiefly taken from a valuable 
Memoir which an Officer who was with Lord Nelson has furnished, and from the interest- 
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ing Memoranda of another eye-witness, Mr. Ferguson, surgeon of the Elephant, which have 
been transmitted by Mr. Matcham through Sir Thomas Hardy. In this Battle, Captain 
Foley, who led the van off the Nile, bore the flag.of Lord Nelson in the Elephant; it-being 
shifted from the St. George on the 29th of March. s ; 

‘ Lord Nelson's plan,’ says the Memoir, ¢ would have been to have proceeded with the. 
utmost despatch, and with such ships as were in readiness: to the mouth of Copenhagen 
Harbour; then and there to have insisted on amity or war, and to have brought the ‘objects 
of Messrs. Drummond and Vansittart’s Negociation to a speedy decision. He’would have 
left orders for the remainder of the fleet to have followed in succession, as they were ready, 
and by this rapidity of his proceedings would have anticipated the formidable preparations . 
for defence which the Danes had scarcely thought of at that early season. The delay in 
Yarmouth roads did not accord with his views.—An order from the Admiralty arrived on 
the 11th of March, in consequence of which the fleet, consisting of about fifty sail, sixteen 
of which were of the line, put to sea* on the succeeding day. On the 15th wwe encountered 
a heavy gale of wind, which in some measure scattered the fleet and prevented our reach- 
ing the Naze until the 18th. On the next day, when off the Scawe, the whole were nearly . 
collected; a north west wind blew, and an opportunity appeared to have been dost af pro- 
ceeding through the Categate. Every delay, however trifling, gave cause for regret and 
favoured the views of the Northern Coalition. The openness of those seas had rarely been 
equalled at that season of the year, and in particular called for activity in our movements. 
The Commander in Chief had probably, however, instructions by which he acted; and if 
so, that, in addition to numerous other instance’ of a similar nature, marks the propriety 
of discretionary powers whenever success is to depend on energy and activity. Lord Nelson, 
as I understood, was greatly vexed at the delay. , 

‘ On the 21st of March it blew hard: we anchored for twenty four hours, and did. not. 
arrive off the point of Elsmeur until the 24th. The Blanche frigate, with Mr. Vansittart 
on board, preceded the fleet from the Scawe, and landing him at Elsineur on the 20th, he 


joined Mr. Drummond at Copenhagen. The Terms demanded by these gentlemen having - 
been rejected, they: returned to our fleet on the 24th, and left us for England ofthe ensuing 
day. The wind was again strong and favourable, expectation was alive that we should 
have sailed on the 25th: it was, however, generally understood, that the formidable reports 
which had been made by Mr. Vansittart and by the pilots whom we had brought with us, 
as to the state of the batteries at Elsineur and of the defensive situation of Copenhagen, 


© On board the Fleet was a detachment of troops, consisting of the 49th regiment, about 760 rank and file, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Brooke, and a company of the rifle corps (now the 95th regiment), 100 rank 


and file, commanded by Captain Sidney Bickwith, The whole was under the Hon. Colonel Stewart, brother to 
the present Earl of Galloway. . : : 
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induced the Commander in Chief to prefer the circuitous passage by the Great Belt. Lord 
Nelson, who was impatient for action, was not much deterred by these alarming represen- 
tations; his object was to go to Copenhagen, and he said, Let it be by the Sound, by the Belt, 
or any how, ‘only lose not an hour.—On the 26th of March the whole Fleet accordingly sailed 
for the Great Belt; but after proceeding for a few leagues along the coast of Zealand, the 
plan was suddenly changed. ‘This arose partly in consequence of some suggestions from 
Captain G. Murray of the Edgar, who was to have led the fleet through the intricate chan- 
nels, partly on account of some difficulty appearing in our course (one or two of the smaller 
craft being on the rocks) but chiefly at the instigation of Lord. Nelson, who went on board 

‘ Sir Hyde Parker's ship, the London, about ten A. M: be the reasons what they may, the 
Fleet returned to its former anchorage before sunset.’ As if a more than sufficient time 
had not been given for the Danes to prepare their defence, another message was sent on 
the 27th of March to the Governor of Elsineur, Stricker, to discover his intentions relative 
to opposing our Fleet, if it were to pass the Sound. He replied, ‘ I have the honour to 
inform your Excellency, that his Majesty the King of Denmark did not send away the 
Chargé d’Affaires; but that on his own demand he obtained a passport. As a Soldier I 
cannot intermeddle with politics; but I am not at liberty to suffer a Fleet, whose intention 
is not yet known, to approach the guns of the Castle of Cionenburgh which I have the 
honour to command. In case your Excellency should think proper to make any proposals 
to the King of Denmark, I wish to be informed thereof before the Fleet approaches nearer 
to the Castle’”—Sir Hyde Parker replied, ‘ That finding the intentions of the Court of Den- 
mark to be hostile against his Britannic Majesty, he regarded his Excellency’s answer as a 
Declaration of War; and, therefore, agreeably to his instructions, could no longer refrain 
from hostilities, however reluctant it might be to his feelings. But, at the same time, the 
Admiral would be ready to attend to any proposals of the Court of Denmark for restoring 
the former amity and friendship which had for so many years subsisted between the two 
Courts.’ oe , 

* On the 26th of March, the Elephant, Captain Foley, and another 74 had joined the 
Fleet, brining the melancholy intelligence of the loss of the Invincible, 74 guns, Rear 
Adiniral Totty, Captain Rennie, one of our squadron, on the sand bank called Hammond’s 
Knowl.’ On the 29th, Lord Nelson shifted his flag from the St. George to the Elephant, com- 
manded by his intimate friend, Captain Foley, in order to carry on operations in a lighter 
ship. Both the 28th and 29th of March were unfortunately calm: orders had, however, been 
given for the Fleet to pass through the Sound as soon as the wind should permit. At day- 
light on the morning of the 30th it blew a topsail breeze from N.W: The signal was made, 


* Amelancholy account of this shipwreck is given in Captain Schomberg’s Naval Chronology (Vol. III. p. 495). 
Captain Rennie, who had been made Post for his conduct at the Helder, was lost, with 400 of the crew, 
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and the Fleet proceeded in the order of battle previously arranged; Lord Nelson’s division 
in the van, the Commander in Chief’s in the centre, and: Admiral Graves’s in the rear: 
Captain Murray in the Edgar with the fleet of bomb and gun vessels, took their station’ off 
Cronenburgh Castle on the preceding morning; and, upon the first Danish shot, opened 
their fire upon the Castle. The semicircular form of the land off Elsineur, which was thickly — 
lined with batteries, caused our Fleet to pass in a form truly picturesque, and nearly similar. 
Tt had been our intention to have kept in'mid channel, the forbearance of the Swedes not 
having been counted upon, the lighter vessels were on the larboard side of our,line of 
battle, and were to have engaged the Helsinburg shore: not a shot, however, was fired, 
nor any batteries apparent, and our Fleet inclined accordingly to that side, so as com- 
pletely to avoid the Danish shot, which fell in showers, but at least a cable’s length from 
our ships. The Danish Batteries opened a fire, as we understood, with nearly 100 pieces 
of cannon and mortars, as soon as our leading ship, the Monarch, came abreast of them; 
and they continued in one uninterrupted blaze during the passage. of the Fleet, to the no 
small amusement of our crews; none of whom received injurygexcept from the bursting 
of one of our own guns. Some of our leading ships at first returned a few rounds, but 
perceiving the inutility, desisted. The whole came to anchor about midday, between, the 
island of Huen, and Copenhagen; the division under Captain Murray following, as soon 
as the main body had passed: as is usually the case in sea bombardments, little or no 
damage was afterwards found to have been done by our shells. Our Fleet was no sooner 
at anchor, than the Commander in Chief accompanied by Lord Nelson, two or three 
senior Captains, the commanding Officer of the Artillery and of the troops, proceeded in a 
schooner to reconnoitre the harbour and channels. We soon perceived that our delay had 
been of important advantage to the enemy, who had lined the northern edge of the shoals 
near the Crown Batteries and the front of the harbour and arsenal, with a formidable 
flotilla. The Trekroner Battery appeared in particular to have been strengthened, and all 
the buoys of the northern and of the King’s Channels had been removed. Having examined 
these points with some attention, the party returned to the London. * 

‘ The night of the 30th of March was employed by some of the intelligent masters and 
pilots, under the direction of Captain Brisbane, in ascertaining the channels round the 
great Shoal called the Middle Ground, and in laying down fresh buoys, the Danes having 
either removed or misplaced the former ones. On the next day, the Commander in Chief 
and Lord Nelson attended as before, with the addition of all the Artillery Officers, -pro- 
ceeded in the Amazon frigate, Captain Riou, to the examjnation of the Northern Channel 
and of the flotilla from the eastward. Captain Riou became on this occasion first known 
to Lord Nelson, who was struck with admiration at the superior Discipline and Seaman- 
ship, that were observable on board the’ Amazon during the proceedings of this day. The 
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Danish line of defence was formed in a direct line eastward from the Trekroner Battery, 
and extended at least two miles along‘the coast of Amak: It was ascertained to consist of 
the hulls of seven line of battle ships with jury masts, two only being fully rigged, ten 
pontoons or floating batteries, one bomb ship rigged, and two or three smaller craft. On 
the Trekroner appeared to be nearly seventy guns, on the smaller Battery, in shore, six or 
seven guns, and on the coast of Amak several Batteries which were within a long range 
'. of the King’s Channel. Off the Harbour’s mouth, which was to the westward of the Tre- 
kroner, were moored four line of battle ships and a. frigate; two of the former and the 
latter were fully rigged. Their whole line of defence, from one extreme point to the other, 
might embrace an extent of nearly four miles. The Dockyard and Arsenal were’ in line 
nearly south, within the Trekroner, about half a mile distant. A few shot were fired at 
the Amazon whenever we approached the leading ship of their line. The Officers of Artil- 
lery were desired to ascertain, whether, in the event of the line of defence being in part or 
wholly removed, they could place their bomb ships, of which there were seven, so as to 
play with effect on the Qockyards and Arsenal. After some hours survey the Amazon 
returned to the fleet, when the opinions of the Artillery Officers were given in the affirma- 
tive, if the Flotilla to the eastward of the Crown Batteries were only removed. A Council 
of War was held in the afternoon, ‘and the mode which might be advisable for the attack 
was considered: that from the eastward appeared to be preferred. Lord Nelson offered 
his services, requiring ten line of battle ships and the whole of the smaller craft. The 
Commander in Chief, with sound discretion and in a handsome manner, not only left every 
thing to Lord Nelson for this detached service, but gave him two more line of battle ships 
than he demanded. During this Council of War, the energy of Lord Nelson’s character was 
remarked : Certain difficulties had been started by some of the members, relative to cach 
of the three Powers we should either have to engage in succession, or united, in those seas. 
The number of the Russians was in particular represented as formidable. Lord Nelson 
kept pacing the cabin, mortified at every thing which savoured either of Alarm or Irreso- 
lution, When the above remark was applied to the Swedes, he sharply observed, The more 
numerous the better; and when to the Russians, he repeatedly said, So much the. better, I 
wish they were twice as many, the easier the Victory, depend on it: We alluded, as he after- 
wards explained in private, to the total want of Tactique among the northern flects; and 
to his intention, whenever he should bring either the Swedes or Russians to action, of 
attacking the head of their line, and confusing their movements as much as possible. He 
used to say, close with a Frenchman, but out-maneuvre a Russian. The night of the 31st of 
March was employed as the ‘preceding, in ascertaining, even by buoy lights, the course of 
the Upper Channel. Captain Brisbane was particularly active on this service, conducted 
under Lord Nelson’s immediate directions.’ . 
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Mr. Ferguson’s Memoranda begin from this date, and in the following manner: ‘ At 
the Battle of Copenhagen I was amongst the companions of the Ilero. The attempt was 
arduous in the extreme, no common mind would have dared to conceive it; but it was 
suited to the exalted enterprise of Lord Nelson. As his was the invigorating spirit of the 
Council that planned the attack, so in the execution he only could have commanded suc- 
cess. During the interval that preceded the Battle, I could only silently admire when I 
saw the first man in all the world spend the hours of the day and night in boats, amidst 
floating ice, and in the severest weather; and wonder when the light shewed me a path 
marked by buoys, which had been trackless the preceding evening. 

“On the first of April in the afternoon, we took our departure with twelve sail of the 
line and a proportional number of smaller vessels, from the main body of the Fleet then 
lying about four miles below*Copenhagen; and coasted along the outer edge of the Shoal 
called the Middle Ground, until we doubled its farthest extremity, when the Fleet cast 
anchor. This Shoal, of the same extent as the sea front of the town, lies exactly before it 
at about three quarters of a mile in distance; the interval between it and the shore had 
deep water, and is called the King’s Channel: there the Danes had arranged their Line 
of Defence as near the town as possible. It consisted of nineteen ships and floating bat- 
tcries, flanked at the town’s extremity by two artificial islands at the mouth of the harbour, 
called the Crown Batteries; and extended for about a mile along the whole front of the 
town, leaving intervals for the Batteries on shore to play. As our own anchor dropped 
at eight in the evening, Nelson emphatically called out, F will fight them the moment I have 
a fair wind. We spent the whole night in consultation. About half past nine A. M. of the 
9d of April, the signals of the different ships having been made, repeated, and answered, 
we had the mortification to see the Agamemnon get upon the edge of the Shoal, on the 
first attempt to leave her anchorage, where she remained immoveable. A similar misfor- 
tune followed in succession to the Russell and Polyphemus; and in addition to all this, the 
Jamaica frigate, with a convoy of gun boats and small craft, having fallen in with the 
counter current, made the signal of inability to proceed. A mind less invincible than 
Nelson’s might have been discouraged: though the battle had not commenced, yet he had 

8 The Elephant, Lord Nelson and Capt. Foley; Defiance, R. Adm. T. Graves and Capt. R. Retalick ; Monarch, 
J.R. Mosse; Bellona, SirT. B. Thompson; Edgar, G.Murray; Russell, W. Cuming; Ganges, T.¥. Fremantle; Glat- 
ton, W. Bligh; Isis, 50, J. Walker; Agamentnon, 64, R. D. Fancourt; Polyphemus, 64, J. Lawford; Ardent, 64, 
T. Bertie; Amazon, 38, E. Riou; Desirée, 40, H. Inman; Blanche, 36, G. E. Hamond; Alemene, 32, S. Sutton; 
Dart, (Sp.) 30, J. F. Devonshire; Arrow, (Sp.) 30, W. Bolton; Cruiser, (Sp.) 18, James Brisbane; Harpy, (Bg.) 
18, W. Birchall; Zephyr, (F.S.) 14, C. Upton; Otter, (F.S.) 14, G. M‘Kinley; Discovery, (Bg.) 16, John Conn; 
Sulphur, (Bb.) 10, H. Whitter; [Jecla, (Bb.) 10, R. Hatherill ; Explosion, (Bb.) 8, J. H. Martin; Zebra, (Bb.) 16, 


E.S. Clay; Terror, (Bb.) 8, S.C. Rowley; Volcano, (Bb.) 8, J. Watson. In addition to these, Captain J. Rose 
in the Jamaica, 26, had the command of six Gun Brigs, which were to have raked the southernmost ships of the 


Danish line, had the current permitted. 
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approached the Enemy; and he felt that he could not retreat to wait for reinforcements, 
without compromising the glory of his Country. The signal to bear down was still kept 
flying. Hisagitation during these moments was extreme: [ shall never forget the impression 
it made on me. It was not, however, the agitation of indccision, but of ardent, animated 
patriotism panting for glory, which had appeared within his reach and was vanishing from 
his grasp’... But to return, and in some degree to retrace these events in the more circum- 
stantial narrative which the Memoir affords.—* On the forenoon of the first of April,’ says 
that Officer, ¢ the whole Fleet removed to an anchorage within two leagues of the Town, 
off the N. W. end of the Middle Ground. It was intended. that the Division under Lord 
Nelson should proceed from this: point through the Northern Channel. His Lordship, 
accompanied by a few chosen friends, made his last observations during that morning 
on board the Amazon, and about one o’clock returning to the Elephant, he threw out 
the wished for signal to weigh. The shout with which it was received throughout the 
Division was heard to a considerable distance; the ships then weighed" and followed the 
Amazon in succession through the narrow Channel. The wind was hight but favourable, 
and not one accident occurred. The buoys were accurately laid down and the smaller 
Craft distinctly pointed out the course: the gallant Riou led the way, the scene was per- 
_ fect. About dark, the whole Fleet was at its anchorage off Draco Point; the headmost 
of the Enemy’s line not more than two miles distant. The small extent of the anchoring 
ground,’as the Fleet did not consist of less than thirty-three pendants, caused the ships to 
be so much crowded, which the calmness of the evening increased, that had: the Enemy 
- but taken due advantage of it by shells from mortar boats, or from Amak Island, the 
greatest mischief might have ensued. Theg threw two or three about eight P. M. which 
served to shew that we were within range. The Danes were, however, too much occupied 
during this night in manning their ships and strengthening their line; not from immediate 
expectation, as we afterwards learned, of our attack, conceiving the Channel im practicable 
to so large a Fleet; but as a precaution against our nearer approach. Our guard boats were 
actively employed between us and the Enemy, and Captain Hardy even rowed to their 
leading ship; sounding round her, and using a pole when he was apprehensive of being 
heard. His ‘chief object was to ascertain the bearing of the eastern end of the Middle 
Ground; the greatest obstacle, as it proved, that we had to contend with. 


» The Commander in Chief in his official letter says, It had been previously agreed with Lord Nelson, that the 
ships remaining with Sir Hyde should weigh at the same moment with his Lordship, and menace, from the north- 
ward, the Crown Batteries and their four ships of the line that were at the entrance of the Arsenal, as also to cover 
our disabled ships as they came out of action.—These ships, thus remaining with the Commander in Chief, con- 
sisted of the London, 98, the flag ship, Captains W. Domett and R.W. Otway; Defence, 74, Lord H. Paulet; Ra- 
millies, 74, R. Barlow; Raisonable, 64, John Dilkes; St. George, 98, T. M. Hardy; Saturn, 74, R. Lambert; 
Veteran, 64, A.G. Dickson; Warrior, 74, C. Tyler. . 
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«On board the Elephant, the night of the ist of April was an important one. As soon 
as the Fleet was at anchor, the gallant Nelson‘sat down to table with a large party of his 
comrades in arms. He was in the highest spirits, and drank to a leading wind and to the 
success of the ensuing day. Captains Foley, Hardy, Freemantle, Riou, Inman; his Lord- 
ship’s second in command, Admiral Graves, and a few others to whom he was particularly 
attached, were of this interesting party; from which every man separated with feelings of 
admiration for their great leader, and with anxious impatience to follow him to the approach- 
ing Battle. 'I'he signal to prepare for Action had been made early in the evening. All the 
Captains retired to their respective ships, Riou excepted, who with Lord Nelson and Foley 
arranged the Order of Battle and those instructions that were to be issued to each ship on 
the succeeding day. These three Officers retired between nine and ten to the after cabin, 
and drew up those Orders that have been generally published, and which ought to be 
referred to,’ as the best proof of the arduous nature of the Enterprise in which the Fleet 
was about to be engaged. From the previous fatigue of this day and of the two preceding, 
Lord Nelson was so much exhausted while dictating his Instructions, that it was recom- 
mended to him by us ally and indeed insisted upon by his old servant Allen, who assumed 
much command on these occasions, that he should go to his cot. It was placed.on the 
floor, but from it he still continued to dictate. Captain Hardy returned about eleven, and 
reported the practicability of the Channel, and the depth of water up to the ships of the 
enemy’s line: had we abided by this report, in lieu of confiding in our Masters and Pilots, 
we should have acted better. The Orders were completed about one o’clock, when half a 
dozen clerks in the foremost cabin proceeded to transcribe them. Lord Nelson’s impa- 
tience again shewed itself; for instead of sleeping undisturbedly, as he might have done, 
he was every half hour calling from his cot to these clerks to hasten their work, for that 
the wind was becoming fair: he was constantly receiving a report of this during the night. 
Their work being finished about six in the morning, his Lordship, who was previously up . 
and dressed, breakfasted, and about seven made the signal for all Captains. The Instruc- 
tions were delivered to each by eight o’clock ; and a special command was given to Captain 
Riou to act as circumstances might require. The land forces and a body of 500 seamen 
were to have been united under the command of Captain Freemantle and the Hon. Colonel 
Stewart, and as soon as the fire of the Crown Battery should be silenced, they were to 
storm the work and destroy it. The division under the Commander in Chicf was to menace 
the ships at the entrance of the harbour, the intricacy of the Channel would however have 
prevented their entering; Captain Murray in the Edgar was to lead: ‘The above were Lord 
Nelson’s judicious dispositions for this memorable day.—With the returning light, the wind 
had been announced as becoming perfectly fair. The Pilots, who were in general mates of 
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trading vessels from the ports of Scotland and north of England to the Baltic, and several 
of the masters in.the Navy, were ordered on board the Elephant between eight and nine 
o'clock, A ‘most unpleasant degree of hesitation prevailed amongst them all, when they 
came to the point about the bearing of the east end of the Middle Ground, and about the 
exact line of deep water in the King’s Channel—Not a moment was to be lost; the wind was 
fair, and the signal made for Action. Lord Nelson urged them to be steady, to be resolute, 
and to decide. At length Mr. Bryerley, the master of the Bellona, declared himself pre- 
pared to lead the fleet; his example was quickly followed by the rest, they repaired on 
board of their respective ships, and at half past nine the signal was given to weigh in suc- 
cession. This was quickly obeyed by the Edgar, who proceeded in a noble manner for 
the Channel. The Agamemnon* was to follow, but happened to take a course in a direct 
line for the end of the shoal. The Polyphemus’ signal, Captain Lawford, was then made, 
and this change in the order of sailing was most promptly executed. The Edgar was, how- 
ever, unsupported for a considerable time; when within range of the Provestein, she was 
fired at, but returned not a shot until she was nearly opposite to the number which was 
destined for her by the instructions; she then poured in her broadsides with great effect. 
The Polyphemus was followed by the Isis, Bellona, and Russell; the former, commanded 
by Captain Walker, took her station most gallantly, and had the severest birth this day of 
any ship, the Monarch perhaps not excepted. The Bellona and Russell in going down the 
Channel kept too close on the starboard shoal, and ran aground; they were, however, 
within range of shot, and continued to fire with much spirit upon such of the Enemy’s ships 
as they could reach. An instance of Lord Nelson’s presence of mind now occurred, and 
which, if I mistake not, was as follows. In going down the Channel, the water was sup- 
posed to shoal on the larboard shore, each ship had been ordered to pass her leader on 
the starboard side: when it came to the turn of the Elephant, his Lordship, thinking 
that the two above mentioned ships had kept too far on that direction, made their signal 
to close with the Enemy; perceiving that this was not done, which their being aground 
unknown to him was the cause of, he ordered the Elephant’s helm to starboard, quitted 
the intended order of sailing, and went within those ships. The same course was conse- 
quently followed by the succeeding ships, and the major part of our Fleet might thus, in 
all probability, have been saved from going on shore. In succession, as each ship arrived 
nearly opposite to her number in the Danish linc, she let her anchor go by the stern, the 
wind nearly aft, and presented her broadside to the Enemy. _ 

‘ ‘The Action began at five minutes past ten. In about half an hour afterwards the first 

* In Lord Nelson’s official letter to Sir Hyde Parker, it was observed, ‘ That the Agamemnon could not wea- 


ther the Shoal of the Middle Ground, and was obliged to anchor; but not the smallest blame could be attached 
to Captain Fancourt, it was an event to which all the ships were liable,’ 
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half of our fleet was engaged, and before half past cleven the Battle became general. The 
Elephant’s station was in the centre, opposite.to the Danish Commodore, who commanded. 
in the Dannebrog, 62, Commodore Fischer,’ Captain F. Braun: Our distance was nearly a 
cable’s length, and this was the average distance at which the Action was fought; its being 
so great, caused the long duration of it. Lord Nelson was most anxious to get nearer; but 
the same error which had led the two ships on the shoal, induced our. master and ‘pilots to 
dread shoaling their water on the larboard shore: they, therefore, when the Lead was ata 
quarter less five, refused to approach nearer and insisted on the anchor being let go. We 
afterwards found, that had we'but approached the enemy’s line, we should have deepened 
our water up to their very side, and closed with them; as it was, the Elephant engaged in 
little more than four fathom. The Glatton had her station immediately astern of us, the 
Ganges, Monarch and Defiance ahead; the distance between each not exceeding a half 
cable. The judgment with which each ship calculated her station in that intricate channel, 
was admirable throughout. The failure of the three ships that were aground and whose force 
was to have becn opposed to the Trekroner battery, left this day, as glorious for seaman- 
ship as for courage, incomplete. The Lead was in many ships confided to the Master 
alone, and the contest that arose on board the Elephant, which of two officers who 
attended the heaving of it, should stand in the larboard chains, was a noble competition, 
and greatly pleased the heart of Nelson as he paced the quarter deck. The gallant Riou, 
perceiving the blank in the original plan for the attack of the Crown Battery, proceeded 
down the line with his squadron of frigates, and attempted, but in vain, to fulfil the duty 
of the absent ships of the line:” his force was unequal to it, and the general signal of recal, 

which was made about mid-action by the Commander in Chief, had the good effect of, at 
least, saving Riou’s squadron from destruction. 

‘ About one P. M. few if any of the Enemy’s heavy ships and praams ad ceased to fire. 
The Isis had greatly: suffered by the superior weight of the Provestein’s fire; and if it had not 
been for the judicious diversion of it by the Desirte, Captain Inman, who raked her, and 
for other assistance from the Polyphemus, the Isis would have been destroyed: both the 
Isis and Bellona had received serious injury by the bursting of some of their guns. The 
Monarch was also suffering severely under the united fire of the Holstein and Zealand; and 


1 Who afterwards shifted his broad pendant to the Holstein, and subsequently, about two o’clock, to the bat- 
tery of the Three Crowns. Captain Rusbrigh, who commanded the Vagrien, 48, had been a Lieutenant under 
Admiral Rodney in the Formidable, on the 12th of April, 1782. 

m Lord Nelson in a private letter to Earl St. Vincent said, “ If it had not been for.the untoward accident of 
three of our line getting on shore, it would have covered the Crown Islands and the channel of the Harbour, and 
my plan would have been complete ; for from the southernmost ship, to the Dart being on shore on the north side 


of the entrance of the harbour, was my intention to have swept clean. In that case poor ia Riou might have 


been saved: but his bravery attempted, what 1 direoted three sail of the Jine to assist hints tn.’ 


Z 
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only two of our bomb vessels could get to tneir station on the middle ground, and open their 
mortars on the Arsenal, directing their shells over both Fleets. Our squadron of gun brigs, 
impeded by currents, could not, with the exception of one, although commanded by Captain 
Rose in the Jamaica, weather the eastern end of the middle ground, or come into Action. 
The division of the Commander in Chief acted according to the preconcerted plan; but 
could only menace the entrance of the Harbour. The Elephant was warmly engaged by the 
Dannebrog, and by two heavy praams on her bow and quarter.’ Signals of distress were on 
board the Bellona and Russel, and of inability from the Agamemnon. The Contest, nm 
general, although from the relaxed state of the Enemy’s fire, it might not have given room 
for much apprehension as to the result, had certainly at one P.M. not declared itself in 
favour of either side. About this juncture, and in this posture of affairs, the signal was 
thrown out on board the London, for the Action to cease. 

«Lord Nelson was at this time, as he had been during the whole Action, walking the 
starboard side of the quarter deck; sometimes much animated, and at others heroically fine 
in his observations. A shot through the mainmast. knocked a few splinters about us; he 
observed to me, with a smile, It is warm work, and this day may be the last to any of us at a 
moment; and then stopping short at the gangway, he used an expression never to be erased 
from my memory, and said with emotion, But mark you, I would not be elsewhere for 
thousands. When the signal, N° 39, was made, the signal Licutenant reported it to him.—- 
He continued his walk, and did not appear to take notice of it. The Lieutenant meeting 
his Lordship at the next turn, asked, Whether he should repeat it? Lord Nelson answered 
No, acknowledge it. On the officer returning to the poop, his Lordship called after him, 
Is N° 16, (signal for close action which had been flying from the beginning) still hoisted ? 
the Licutenant answering in the affirmative, Lord Nelson said, Mind you keep tt so. He 
now walked the deck considerably agitated, which was always known by his moving the 
stump of his right arm. After a turn or two, he said to me, in a quick manner, Do you 
know what’s shewn on board of the Commander in Chief, N° 39? On asking him what that 
meant, he answered, ‘ Why to leave off action.’ Leave off action! he repeated and then 
added, with a shrug, Now damn me if I do. He also observed, I believe, to Captain Foley, 
You know, Foley, I have only one eye, I have a right to be blind sometimes; and then with 
an archness peculiar to his character, putting the glass to this blind eye, he exclaimed, J 
really do not see the signal, This remarkable Signal was, therefore, only acknowledged on 
board of the Elephant, not repeated. Admiral Graves did the latter, not being able to 
distinguish the Elephant’s conduct on the occasion: either by a fortunate accident or 


» The Elephant was much exposed to the fire of the floating battery, N° 1, commanded by Villemoes, second 
Lieutenant, in his seventeenth year; and who manceuvred it with so much skill and bravery, that he attracted the 
notice and public commendation of Lord Nelson. (Charnock’s Memoirs of Lord Nelson, page 256.) 
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British Force. 1 Polyphemus 64 Guns. 2 Isis 50 Guns. 3 Edoar 74 Guns. A Ardent 58 Guns. 5 Glatton 58 Guns. 6 Elephant 74 Guns. bearing the flag of V. Adm! Lord Nelson. 7 Ganges 74 Guns. 

8 Monarch 74 Guns. 9 Detiance 74 Guns, bearing the flag of Rear Adm! Sir Tho! Graves.10 Amazon Frigate 1 Blanche D? 12 Alemene D? 13 Arrow Sloop. 14 Dart Sloop.15 Zephyr Sloop. 
16 Otter Sloop.17 Agamemnon. at Anchor on the edge & outside ofthe Shoal havi ing been unable te weather it 18 hujsel.19 Bellona 0774 Guns. both aground. 20 Bomb Vessels &e. 

2 La Desiree rrigate. raking the Danish Ship Pipwesteen NB. The British Squadron was anchored. by the stern with Sails loose, but cewed up, The wind blowing tresh at South. 
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intentionally, N° 16 was not displaced. ‘ The squadron of frigates obeyed the signal and 

> hauled off. That brave officer, Captain Riou, was killed by a raking shot, when the 
Amazon shewed her stern to the Trekroner. He was sitting on a gun, was encouraging 
his men, and had been wounded in the head by a splinter: he had expressed himself 
gtieved at being thus obliged to retreat, and nobly observed, What will Nelson think of us? 

’ His Clerk was killed by his side; and by another shot several of the Marines, while haul- 
ing on the mainbrace, shared the same fate. Riou then exclaimed, Come then, my boys, 
let us die all together! The words were scarcely uttered, when the fatal shot severed him in 
two. Thus, and in an instant, was the British service deprived of one of its greatest orna- 
ments; and society of a character of singular worth, resembling the heroes of, romance. 
Lord Nelson, in writing to Earl St. Vincent said, “ I do not know his circumstances; but 
T recollect when he was at death’s door in the Guardian, in 1783, he recommended a — 
Mother and Sisters.’ I need say no more.” This Mother had died in the interim, between 
the 2d of April and the possible receipt of the melancholy intelligence in England. - 

‘ The Action now continued with unabated vigour. About two P. M. the greater part 
of the Danish line had ceased to fire: some of the lighter ships were adrift, and the carnage 
on board of the Enemy, who reinforced their crews from the shore, was dreadful. The taking 
possession of such shi ps as had struck, was however attended with difficulty; partly b y reason 
of the batteries on Amak Island protecting them, and partly. because an irregular fire was. 
made on our boats, as they approached, from the ships themselves. The Dannebrog acted 
in this manner, and fired at our boat; although that ship was not only on fire and had - 
struck, but the Commodore, Fischer, had removed his pendant and had deserted her. A 
Tenewed attack on her by the Elephant and Glaiton, for a quarter of an hour, not only 
conipletely. silenced and disabled the Dannebrog, but by the use of grape, nearly killed ' 
every imanwho was in the praams, ahead and astern of that unfortunate ship.” On our- 
smoke clearing away, the Dannebrog was found to be drifting in flames before the wind, 
spreading terror’ thrbtighout the Enemy’s line. The usual lamentable scene then ensued; 
and our boats’ rowed’ “<h every direction, to save the crew who were throwing themselves 
from her at every port hole; few, however, were left unwounded in her after our last broad- 
sides, or could be saved; She drifted to leeward, and about half past. three blew up.—The 
time of half*past. wd; brings me to a most important part of Lord Nelson’s conduct on this 
day, and about which so much discussion has arisen: his sending a flag of truce on shore. 
To the best of my recollection the facts were as follow. After the Dannebrog was adrift, 
and had ceased to fire, the Action was found to be over, along the whole of the line astern. - 
of us; but not so with the ships ahead and with the Crown Batteries. Whether from 


© After Commodore Fischer had left her, her gallant Captain, Braun, continued to give his orders on beard, 
amidst the flames in which she was enveloped, until he lost his right hand; when Captain ILemning succeeded. 
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ignorance of the custom of War, or from confusion on board the Prizes, our boats were, as 
before mentioned, repulsed froin the ships themselves, or fired at from Amak Island, Lord 
Nelson naturally lost temper at this, and observed, “ That he must either send on shore 
and stop this irregular proceeding, or send in our fite ships ‘and burn them.” He accord- 
ingly retired into the stern gallery and wrote, with great despatch, that well-known letter 
addressed to the Crown Prince, with the address, To the brothers of Englishmen, the brave 
Danes: and in order to-shew that no hurry had ensued upon the occasion, he sent for a 
candle to the Cockpit, and affixed a larger seal than usual.—* Vice Admiral Lord Nelson 
has been commanded to spare Denmark, when she no longer resists. The line of defence 
which covered her shores has struck to the British flag. - Let the firing cease then, that he 
may take possession of his Prizes; or he will blow them into the air along with their crews 
who have so nobly defended them. The brave Danes are the brothers, and should never 
be the enemies of the English.” This letter was conveyed on shore through the contending 
Fleets by Captain Sir: Frederick Thesiger, who acted as his Lordship’s Aid-de-Camp; and 
who found the Prince near the sally port, animating ‘his people i in a: spirited manner. 
Whether we were actually firing at that time in the Elephant or not, Tam unable to recollect: 
it could only have been partially, at such of the farther ships as had ‘not struck. The three 
ships ahead. of us were however engaged; and from the superiority of the force opposed 
to them, it was by no means improbable, that Lord Nelson’s observing eye pointed out te 
him the expedience of a prudent conduct. Whether this suggested to him the policy of 
a flag of truce or not, two solid reasons were apparent, and were such as to justify the 
measure: viz. The necessity of stopping the irregular fire from the ships which had surren- 
dered, and the. singular opportunity that was thus given, of sounding the feelings of an 
Enemy, who had reluctantly entered into the war, and who must feel the generosity of the 
first offer of amity coming from a conquering foe. If there were a third reason for the con- - 
duct of the noble Admiral, and some of his own officers assert this, it was unnecessary that 
it should have been expressed ; it was certainly not avowed, and will for ever remain a matter 
‘ of conjecture.—While the boat was absent, the animated fire of the ships ahead of us, and 
“the approach of two of the Commander in Chief’s division, the Ramilies and Defence, 
‘caused the remainder of the Enemy’s line to the eastward of the Trekroner to strike: that 
formidable work continued its fire, but fortunately at too long a range to do serious damage to 
any one except the Monarch, whose loss in men, this day, exceeded that of any line of battle 
“ship during the war. - From the uninjured state of this Outwork, which had been manned 
at the close of the Action with nearly 1500 men, it was deemed impracticable to carry into 
execution the projected plan for storming jt: the boats for this service had been on the star- 
board side of each ship during the Action.» Tlie firing from the Crown battery and from 
“our leading ships did not cease until past three o’clock; when the Danish Adjutant General, 
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Lindholm, returning with a flag of truce, dire2ted the fire of the Battery to be suspended, _ 
The signal for doing the same, on our part, was then made from our ship to those engaged. 
The Action closed after five hours’ duration, four of which were warmly contested. 

‘ The answer from the Prince Regent was to inquire more minutely into the purport of 
the Message. I should hére observe, that previous to the boat’s getting on board, Lord 
Nelson had taken the opinion of his valuable friends, Fremagtle and Foley, the former 
of whom had been sent for from the Ganges, ‘as.to the practicabiiey: of’ advanging with the 
ships which were least damaged, upon that part of the Danish line: of defencelyé 





tuninjured. 
Their opinions were averse from it; and, on the other hand, decided. in favour of removing 
our Fleet, whilst the wind yet held fair, from their present intricate channel. Lord Nelson 
was now prepared how to act when Mr. Lindholm came on board, and the following 
answer was returned to the Crown Prince by Captain Sir Frederick ‘Taesiger: ‘ Lord 
Nelson’s object in sending. the -Flag of ‘Truce was Humanity: he stherefore consents that 
hostilities shall cease, and that the wounded Danes may he taken:éi shore, And Lord 
Nelson will take his prisoners out of the vessels, and.burn. and \teyr hiv. pfizes as he 
shall think fit. Lord Nelson, with humble duty to. H. R. H. the’ Prince?of Denmark, Ni 
consider this the greatest Victory he has ever gained, if it may be the cause‘of a° “happy 
reconciliation and union between his own most gracious Sovereign, and his Majesty the 
King of Denmark.’— His Lordship, having finished this letter, referred the Adjutant General 
to the Commander in Chief, who was at anchor at least: four:miles off, for a conference:on 
the important points which the latter part of the: message had alluded: to; and to this 
General Lindholm did not object, but proceeded to the London. Lord* Nelson wisely 
foresaw, that exclusive of the valuable opportunity that now offered itself for a renewal of 
peace, time would be gained Sy this long row out to sea, for our leading ships which were _ 
much crippled to clear the shoals, and whose course was under the immedi fire of the 
Trekroner. 'The Adjut&nt-General-was ni eS gone to the London, and Captain Thesiger 
despatched on shore, than the signal was made for the Glatton, Elephant, Ganges, ‘Defi- 
ance, and Monarch to weigh in succession. The intricacy of the Channel now shewed the - 
great utility of what had been done ; the Moharch, as first ship, immediately hit on a shoal, 
but was pushed over it by the Ganges taking her amid ships. The Glatton went clear, but 
the Defiance and Elephant ran aground, leaving the Crown battery at about a mile distance; 
and there they remained fixed, the: former until ten ‘d’elock that night, and the latter until 
eight, notwithstanding every exertion which their fatigued crews could’ make to relieve 
them. Had there been no cessation of hostilities, their situation would certainly have been 
perilous; but it should be observed on the other hand, that measures would in that case have 
been adopted, and they were within our power, for destroying this formidable work. 


‘The Elephant being aground, Lord ‘Nelson followed the Adjutant General, about four 
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o’clock to the London, where that negociaticn first began, which terminated in an honour- 
able peace. He was low in spirits at the surrounding scene of devastation, and particularly 
felt for the blowing up of the Dannebrog. ‘Well, he exclaimed, ‘ I have fought contrary to 
orders, and I shall perhaps be hanged: Never mind, let them. Lindholm returned to Copen- 
hagen the same evening, when it was agreed that all prizes should be surrendered, and the 
suspension of hostilities continue for twenty-four hours: the whole of the Danish wounded 
were to be received on sliore. Lord Nelson‘then repaired on board the St. George, and 
the night was actively passed by the boats of the division which had not been engaged, 
‘in getting afloat the ships that were ashore, and in bringing out the prizes. The Desiree 
frigate towards the close of the action in going to the aid of the Bellona, became fast on 
the same shoal; but neither these ships, nor the Russel, were in any danger from the 
enemy’s batteries, as the world has frequently since been led to suppose. 

‘ Early in the morning of the 3d of April, when it was scarcely light, Lord Nelson 
repaired, in his gig, (his usual conveyance) on board of our ship the Elephant; conceiving 
that we were’still aground. The fatigue and cold of a long row in a northern sea, and at 

#that early hour, and after the most severe exertions both of body and mind for several suc- 
cessive days, had no effect in causing this uncommon man either to indulge in rest, or to 
forget those whose fate he valued for an instant. His delight and praises at finding us 
afloat were unbounded, and recompensed all our misfortunes. He took a hasty breakfast, 
and then rowed to such of the prizes as were not yet removed from the Danish shore: and 
here he gave another proof of the eccentricity, as well as boldness of his character. Find- 
ing that one of the line of battle ships, the Zealand, which had struck the last and was 
under the immediate protection of the Trekroner, had refused to acknowledge herself to be 
a captured ship, ‘and made some-quibble about the colour8 and not the pendant having 
been haulef down,’ his Lordship ordered one of our brigs to approach her; and pro- 
ceeded in his gig to one of the enemy’s ships which were within that battery, in order to 
communicate with the Commodore,whose flagwas flying on board of the Elephanten, When 
he had got along side, he found it to be his old acquaintance, Muller, whom he had known 
in the West Indies. He invited himself.on board, and acted with so much ability and polite- 
ness towards his friend and the officers assembled, that he not only explained and gained 
the point in dispute about the Zealand; but left the ship as much admired by his enemies, 
as he had long been by those who were his intimate friends in his own Fleet. This day was 
actively employed in refitting the squadron, securing the prizes, distributing the prisoners, 
and in negociating with the shore. It was resolved, that Lord Nelson should wait on the 
Prince Regent on the ensuing day. 


Captain Otway displayed great presence of mind by the, assistance which he devised on this occasion. 


. 
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‘On the 4th of April his Lordship left the ship, accompanied by Captains Hardy and 
Fremantle, and was received with all possible attention from the Prince. The populace 
shewed a mixture of admiration, euriosity, and displeasure. A strong guard secured his 
safely, and appeared necessary to keep off the mob; whose rage,.although mixed with 
admiration at his thus trusting himself amongst them, was naturally to be expected. The 
events of the 2d, had plunged the whole town into a state of terror,.astonishment, and 
mourning: the oldest inhabitant had never seen a shot fired in anger at his natiye:Country. 
'The battle of that day, and the subsequent return of the wounded ‘to the. care of their 
friends on the 3d, were certainly not events that could induce the Danish ‘Nation to 
receive their Conqueror, on’this occasion, with much cordiality. It perhaps savoured of 
rashness in Lord Nelson thus early to risk himself amongst them; but with him, his 
Country’s Cause was paramount to all personal consideration. 

‘ The Negociation continued; and the interim between the 4th and 9th of April, was 
employed in destroying the prizes, refitting the fleet, and in taking a position with the 
Bomb Vessels and Gun Brigs, in order: to open the bombardment inthe event of hostilities 
being renewed. On the 9th, Lord Nelson landed again, and was accompanied. by the 
Adjutant General Lindholm, who came to receive him, and whose attention was marked 
throughout; and by Lieutenant Colonel Stewart, Captain Parker, the Rev. Mr. Scot, &c. 
He was escorted to the Palace, surrounded by an immense crowd, who shewed more satis 
faction on this occasion than on the preceding one. The Commissioners, who were appointed 
to adjust the terms of an Armistice, proceeded to business without delay. On the seventh 
Article ‘ of this Treaty much difficulty arose, and the Negociation was likely to have been 
broken off on the point of duration. ‘The Danish Commissioners candidly avowed their 
apprehension of the Court of Russia: Lord Nelson assured them, with a degree of candour 
not quite customary in diplomacy, that his reason for requiring so long a term as sixteen 
weeks, was that he might have time. to act’ against the Russian-feet, and then return to 
them: The point not being accedéd 49%@n either side,.one of the Danish commissioners 
hinted at the renewal of hostilities. / “Upon which Lord Nelson, who understood French 
sufficiently to make out what the Commissioner said, turned to one of his friends with 
warmth, and said, Renew hostilities! Tell him that we are ready at a moment, ready to bom- 
bard this very night. The Commissioner apologised with politeness, and the business went 
on more amicably. The sluxation of the Armistice could not however be adjusted ; and 


@ Article VIL, This Armistice’ shall continue in force during the: space of fourteen weeks, from the day of its 
being signed by the Contracting Parties. After the‘expiration of that-time, each of the said parties shall be at 
liberty to declare its termination, and recommence hostilities, after giving a previous notice of fourteen days. The 
Conditions of this Armistice shall, on every occasion, be explained in the most liberal and candid manner ; in order 
to remove every ground of future dispute, and to facilitate the means of a restoration of friendship and good under- 
standing between the two Kingdoms. - 
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the confer ence broke up at two.o "clock, for reference to the Crown Prince. A levee was 
consequently held*in.one of the state rooms, the whole of which were without furniture 


_ from the apprehension of a bombardment. His Lordship then proceeded to a grand dinner 


fy 


up stairs, the Prince: leading the way. Lord Nelson, leaning on the arm of a Friend, whis- 
pered, Though I have onl, ly one eye, I see all this will burn very well: He was even then think- 
ing more about the bombardment than about the dinner. During the entertainment, which 
was laid for fifty covers, Lord Nelson sat on the Prince’s right hand, and much cordiality 
prevailed. ‘They were afterwards closeted together for some time, and the Prince at len eth 
acceded to an Armistice of fourteen weeks duration; to which Lord Nelson assenting, with 


‘the reservation of the approval of the Commander in Chief, the party returned on board.’ 


On the same day, April.9th, in-writing to Earl St.Vincent from on board the St. George, 
he said, ¢ Just returned from getting the Armistice ratified. I am tired to death. No man 
but those who are on the spot can tell what I have gone through, and do suffer. I make 
no scr uple in saying, That I would have been at Revel fourteen days ago, that without this 
Armistice the Fleet would never have gone but by order from the Admiralty, and with it, 
I dare say, we shall not go this week. I wanted Sir Hyde to let me.at least go and cruise 


off Carlscroone, to prevent the Revel ships from getting in. I said, I would not go to Revel 


to take any of those laurels which I was sure he would réap there. Think for me, my dear 
Lord, and if I have deserved well let me retire; if ill, for Heaven's sake supersede me, for: 


T cannot exist in this state’ —On the succeeding day, April 10, 1801, the Danish Commis- 


sioners: repaired to the London, where the Terms were finall y ratified by the Commander 


in Chief. © Colonel Stewart having: volunteered his services as bearer of the Despatches, was 
sent with them to England. : * Previous to ‘the convention of the 9th, the whole of the Danish 
prisoners were sent on shdre, .arid- ‘receipts - ‘had for 6,000 killed, wounded, and taken on 
the 2d. The Prizes, which amounted to six line of battle shi ps and eight praams, exclusive 
of one line of battle ship and two smaller craft burnt and sunk during the Action, were all 
destroyed, excepting the Holstein; she was sent to England with wounded men, under the 
charge of that excellent medical officer Surgeon Ferguson, who had volunteered his services 
with Colonel Stewart during the service, and. whose professional skill acquired him the 
high opinion ‘of Lord Nelson. The measure of destroying the Prizes was much regretted, 

but deemed necessary by the Commander in Chief, with a view to the ulterior active services 
of his Fleet.—Lord Nelson in writing to Earl St.Vincent at theeAdmiralty, respecting this, 
said, ‘ Whether Sir Hyde Parker may mention the subject to you, I know not,“f&r he is rich 
and docs not want it: Nor is it, you will believefne, from any desire I possess to get a few 
hundred pounds, that actuates me to address this letter to you; but, my dear Lord, Justice 
to the brave Officers and men who fought on that day. It is true our Opponents were in 
hulks and floats only adapicd for the position. ‘they were placed i in; but that made our 
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Battle.so much the harder, and Victory so much the more difficult to obtain. Believe me, 
I have weighed all circumstances, and in my conscience I think that the King should send: 
a gracious Message to the House of Commons, for a Gift to ‘this; Fleet: for what must be 
the natural feelings of the Officers and men belonging to it, to seé their rich Commander in 
Chief burn all the fruits of their Victory; which if fitted up and seat 10. England, as many: 
of them might have been by dismantling part of our Fleet, would have sold for a good: 
round sum. Having mentioned the subject, I shall leave it to the better judgment of your 
Lordship and Mr. Addington,’ 

In writing to Mr. Davison, Lord Nelson complained of the manner in which the car- 
penters had condemned the Zealand, 74, which he described to have been as large and full 
as fine a ship as the Sans Pareil; and also that they had reported the Infodstratten, Captain 
Thura, 64 guns, to have been an old ship, and she was in consequence destroyed, when she 
had been only seven years from the stockgrand never at sea. —In this letter was enclosed, 
the subsequent Report of Captain Sir Frederick Thesiger to, the Admiral: ‘ The following 
is a list of the Prizes, which remained at their anchorage after the Victory, of. the, 2d. of, 
April, 1801; and those line of battle ships and floating batteries, within the i circums ¥ vere | 
boarded by me in the following order, by the directions. of the Vice Admiral.” —His. bi 
ship added to this report, ‘ Two ships ran towards the: ‘harboiir. and stink by the way, Sand . 
a floating battery did the same; one said to be sunk alongside the Elephant, was seen by, ’ 
Captain Bligh and escaped into the port.’ 

In his official letter to Sir Hyde Parker, April 3, Lord Nelson, after mentioning the able. 
assistance of Captain Riou, the unremitting exertions of Captain Brisbane, and the Masters 
of the Amazon and Cruiser; and noticing the accidents that.had befallen the: Bellona, Rus- 
‘sel and Agamemnon, as events to which all the ships were liable, added—* These accidents. 
prevented the extension of our line by. the three ships. before mentioned : who, would, La 
confident, have silenced the Crown Islands, the two outer ships jn the harbor ies. moth,” 
and prevented the heavy loss in the Defiance and Monarch; and which unhappily threw 
the gallant and good Captain Riou, to whom I had given the command of the frigates and 
sloops named in the margin (Blanche, Alemene, Dart, Arrow, Zephyr, and Otter) to assist 
the attack of the ships at the harbour’s mouth, under a very heavy fire. The consequence 
has been the death of “pee Riou and of many brave officers and men in the frigates and. 














* Vagren ..cscessenes ovenes Ship of the line, Charlotte Aelia. eseccnuee Floating Battery. 
Provestein ..seseceerees + Ditto. . Holstein ...... Ship of the Line. 
Rendsborg ........+ ++e++ Floating Battery. Sea Horse .. Floating Batteryy, 
Jylland ....cvesenecsscnsee Ship of the Line. - Infodstratten Ship of the Line. 
Cronenburgh .....+.0-206- Floating Battery. _ Dannebrog.......++.+-++. Line of Battle on fire. 
Suerfisken......0.000. ++. Ditto. ; Zealand ...eeceees veeeees Ship of the Line. 
Shark ...... seeceverevees Ditto, : : Frederick Thesiger. 
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sloops. .The boinbs were directed and took their stations abreast of the Elephant, and threw 
some shells into-the arsenal. Captain Rose, who volunteered his services to direct the gun 
brigs, did every thing that was possible to get them forward, but the current was too strong 
- for them to be of service during the Action; yet not the less merit is due to Captain Rose, 
and, I believe, to all the.officers and crews of the gun vessels, for their exertions. ‘The boats 
of those ships of the Fleet that were not ordered on the attack, afforded us every assistance; 
-and-the officers and men who were in them merit my warmest approbation. The Desirée, 
Captain H. Inman, took her station in raking the southernmost Danish ship of the line, 
and performed the greatest service. The Action began at five minutes past ten. The van 
led by Captain George Murray of the Edgar, who set a noble example of intrepidity, which 
was as.well. followed up: by every Captain, Officer and man in the squadron. It is my 
duty to state to you the high and distinguished merit and gallantry of Rear Admiral Graves. 
To Captain Foley, who permitted me the honodMef hoisting my flag in the Elephant, I feel 
under the greatest obligations; his advice was necessary on many important occasions during _ 
the Battle. I beg leave to express how much I feel indebted to every Captain, Officer and 
man, for their zeal and distinguished bravery on this occasion. The Hon. Colonel Stewart 
did me. the favour to be on board the Elephant; and himself, with every officer and soldier 
under his orders, shared.with pleasure the toils and dangers of the day. The loss in such 
_ a Battle has naturally been very heavy. Amongst many other brave Officers and men who 
cwere killed, T have with sorrow to place the name of Captain Moss, of the Monarch, who 
~chas left: a wife and six children to lament his loss; and amongst the wounded that of Captain 
Sir Thomas Boulden Thompson of the Bellona,’—In some private letters afterwards to Earl 
. St. Vincent, “Lord Nelson did not fail,.as was his invariable custom, to render service to 
_ such other Officers as he thought had merited the attention of the Admiralty. After men- 
tioning the names of Lieutenants Bolton, Pearce, and others whom he considered as his 
children, and who had not been promoted; he generously added, “ I can only say, that the 
first I must name, can be no other than the first Lieutenant of the Elephant, no acquaint- 
ance, and one intended to be advanced by Sir Hyde Parker. Captain Devonshire, after 
Brisbane, highly deserved to.be made Post.”—Again, “ April 14. Captain Bligh has desired 
my testimony to his good conduct, which although perfectly unnecessary, I cannot refuse: 
his behaviour on this-occasion can reap no additional credit from my testimony. He was my 
second, and the moment the Action ceased, I sent for him on board the Elephant, to thank 
him for his support. Iam gure of your goodness to ‘Thompson.”—Again, “ May 8. I dare 
say Sis Hyde Parker has recommended to your notice Lieutenant Joshua J ohnson’ of the 


* In a letter to Mr. Angerstein, Lord Nelson, when speaking of Mr. Johnson, said, ‘ He is an excelent officer 
and a good man. In nine days from the loss of his arm, he-did his duty again as first lieutenant. . Such spirit in 
the service is never to be overcome.’~In addition to the Officers thus honourably noticed, his Lordship afterwards 
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Edgar. At the commencement of the Action he was second Liéutenant; but the first being 
very soon killed, he acted as such until his left arm was shot off. He refused the idca of 
being sent to England, and hoped that Captain Murray would be content by the first lieu- 
tenant’s duty being done by a one armed officer. He is now perfectly recovered, and doing 
his duty as first lieutenant: all his conduct has been so highly creditable, that I should be 
unjust not to recommend him to your Lordship’s protection.” a 

The Danish Commodore Fischer, i in his official letter to the. Crown Prince, gave. great 
offence to Lord Nelson, on account Sof some unfair statements and incorrect claimé, which 
were entirely repugnant to’the integrity of a British Admiral. His Lordship, in the first, 
warmth of his displeasure, sent a remonstrance through the medium of General Lindholm; 
to the Prince of Denmark (April 22). The Admiral began by stating his reasons for taking 
such a step, and by giving the exact force of the British and Danes; he declared, that ‘the 
Danish Line of Defence, to the southward of the Crown Islands, was. much stronger and 
more numerous than the British; that we had only five sail of Seventy-fours, two Sixty-fours, 
two Fifties, and one frigate engaged; that two of our Seventy-fours and one Sixty-four, 
grounded by an accident on the Crown Islands. Towards the latter end of. the’ ‘Action, a 
bomb vessel threw some shells into the Arsenal. As his Lordship proceeded i in his letter, 
his warmth increased: ‘ I am ready,’ said he, ‘ to admit; that many of the Danish officers 
and men behaved as well as men could do, and deserved not to be abandoned by. their 
Commander—I am justified in saying this from Commodore Fischer’s own declaration: In 
his letter he states, that after hé quitted the Dannebrog, she long contested the Battle; if 
so, more shame for him to quit so many brave fellows. Here was no manceuvring, it was 
downright fighting, and it was his duty to have shewn an example of firmness becoming 
the high trust reposed in him: he went in such a hurry, if he went before she struck, which 
but for his own declaration I can hardly believe, that.he forgot to take his broad;pendant 
with him, for both pendant and ensign were ‘struck together; and itaras from that circum- 
stance that I claimed the Commodore as a prisoner of war. He then went, as he said, on 
board the Holstein, the brave Captain of which did not want him, where he did not hoist 
his pendant; from this ship he went on shore, either before or after she struck, or he would 
have been again a prisoner. As to his nonsense about Victory, his Royal Highness will not 
much credit him. I sunk, burnt, captured, or drove into the harbour, the whole Line of De- 
fence to the southward of the Crown Islands.. He says, he was told that two British Ships 


added, in other letters to Earl St. Vincent, The names of Lieutenant W. Charlton and Lieutenant E. King, the 
former Commander of the Hearty gun brig and the latter first Lieutenant of the Desirée, in the Battle of Copen- 
hagen; both of whom were entire strangers to-Lord Nelson. He also reminded Earl St. Vincent of Lieutenant 
Pettit first of the Namur, who on account of his good character had been taken by Lord Nelson into the St. Josef, 
and St. George; and also of the merit and extraordinary good conduct of Mr. Antrim, who had previously Jost a 
part of his thigh in the Battle of the Nile. 
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struck; why did he not take possession of them? I took possession of his, as fast as they 
struck .. . He states, that the ship in which I had the honour to hoist my flag, fired latterly 
. only single guns—It is true; for steady and cool were my brave Fellows, and did not wish 
to throw away a single shot. He seems to exult that I sent on shore a Flag of Truce: You 
know, and his Royal Highness knows, That the guns fired from the shore, could only fire 
through the Danish ships which had surrendered; and that if I fired at the shore, it could 
only be in the same manner. God forbid I should destroy a non resisting Dane: when 
they became my prisoners, I became their Protector’ Humanity alone could have been 
my object. His Royal Highness thought as I did. It has brought about an Armistice, 
which, I pray the Almighty, may bring about a happy reconciliation between the two 
Kingdoms.’. . The Adjutant General-replied with every attention to the wounded feel- 
ing’. of the British Admiral, yet protested against ihe severity with which the Danish 
Commodore had been treated on the occasion; and touched on the painful task that 
his Lordship had imposed. He appealed to Lord Nelson’s candour and indulgence, to 
" allow of some few observations in vindication of the Commodore, yet without having had 
any communication with him. The General confessed he still thought, and had always 
been of opinion, that the British Division, or rather the part of it which was stationed to 
the southward of the Crown Battery, was stronger than that part of the Danish line. After 
urging: every argument he could devise as to the Danish ships being old and rotten, being 
badly officered, and manned the greater part with landsmen; that the British Squadron 
was superior in ‘number of guns, and those of a greater caliber, exclusive of the carro- 
nades which did the Danish ships so much injury; General Lindholm asserted, that as the 
Dannebrog was on fire, it had been the duty of the Commodore to remove his broad 
pendant; and that he would have been justified, from a wound in his head, if he had quitted 
the command altogether. The man who had taken down the broad pendant and hoisted 
the Captain’s pendant, had been killed when coming down the shrouds, and fell upon the 
deck with the Commodore’s pendait in his hand.— After urging further arguments in 
defence of his countryman, the General thus concluded: ‘ As to your Lordship’s motives 
for sending a Flag of Truce to our government, they can never be misconstrued; and your 
subsequent conduct has sufficiently shewn, that Humanity is always the companion of true 
Valour: you have done more, you have shewh yourself a friend to the reestablishment of 
Peace and good Harmony, between this Country and Britain,’ 

The general spirit and drift of this letter were so entirely different from the Commodore’s, 
that his Lordship was determined not to cavil at the incorrectness of some parts; and he 
therefore replied, May 3, 1801, ‘ If Commodore Fischer’s letter had been couched in the 
same manly and honourable manner, I should have been the last man to have noticed any 
little inaccuracies which might get into a Commander in Chief’s public letter. have 
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done ample justice to the bravery of nearly all your officers and men; and as it is not my 
intention to hurt your feelings or those of his Royal Highness, but on the contrary to try” 
and merit your esteem; I will only say, that I am confident you would not have written 
such a letter: Nothing, IJ flatter myself, in my conduct ought to have. drawn ridicule on 
my character, from the Commodore’s pen; and you have borne the handsomest testimony 
of it, in contradiction to his. I thought then as I did before the Action and do now, that 
it is not the interest of our Countries to injure each other.”—In some ‘private remarks which 
‘Lord Nelson afterwards made on General Lindholm’s letter, it was observed, that the latter 
ought to have omitted the guns of the Russel, Bellona, Agamemnon, Amazon, Alcmene, 
Blanche, Dart and Arrow: The two first were aground, and although within random shot, 
yet were unable to do that service which was expected from 74 gun ships: the Agamem- 
non was not within three miles; the other frigates and sloops were exposed to a part of the 
Crown Battery, and the ships in the other channel; but not fired upon by the eighteen sail 
drawn up to the southward of the Crown Islands. His Lordship also subjoined his state-— 
ment of the real number of guns engaged on, both sides, which gave 692 to the, British force *' 
in action, and 800 to the Danes; making a-superiority ‘of the Enemy of 108 guns. We 
had 254 killed, and 699 wounded. ' 

The Commander in Chief, Sir Hyde Parker, throughout the whole of this most iodide 
enterprise, and in the difficult situation in which he was ultimately placed, certainly pre- 
served a candid and honourable conduct. Sir Hyde’s behaviour to Lord Nelson, which 
has been commended in the previous Memoir of this Battle, was rendered still more liberal 
by the manner in which the former closed his Official Letter...‘ His Lordship has stated 
so fully the whole of his proceedings on that day, as only to leave me the opportunity to 
declare my entire acquiescence and testimony, of the Bravery and Intrepidity with which 
the Action was supported throughout the line; were it possible for me to add any thing to 
the well-earned renown of Lord Nelson, it would be by asserting, that his exertions, great 
as they have heretofore been, never were carriéd to a higher pitch of Zeal for his Country’s 
service. I have only to lament that the sort of attack, confined within an intricate and nar- 
row passage, excluded the ships particularly under my command from the opportunity of 
exhibiting their valour; but I can with great truth assert, that the same Spirit and Zeal 
animated the whole of the Fleet.’—After mentioning the death of the brave and gallant 
Captains Mosse and Riou (the former of whom being killed early in.the’ ‘action, his ship 
had been fought with the greatest spirit and good conduct by Lieutenant John Yelland), and 
the known gallantry of Sir T, B. Thompson, whose leg had been shot off; Sir Hyde con- 
cluded with referring their Lordships to Captain Otway, who had been with Lord Nelson 
in the latter part of the Battle —In writing after the Action to his old acquaintance Admiral 


Holloway, Lord Nelson, after bearing te$timony to the professional merit of the Captain 
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of the London, added, * From my heart, my dear Holloway, I wish you had been here; 
be assured there is not that man in the service who respects you more than myself, or who 
feels more grateful for the many kind favours you have shewn me on various occasions. I 
like the appearance.of Mr. Parrey very much. Lyons is on board the St. George, and is a 
very fine lad. If this northern business is not settled, they must send more Admirals. I 
am going home immediately, the keen air of the north has cut me to the heart.’ 

Mr. Ferguson in his Memoranda thus described the state of our Ships when Lord Nelson 
sent the Flag of Truce. ‘ Sir Hyde Parker and the rest of the Flect had approached even 
within gunshot; and for the Crown Batteries, which alone were,to be dreaded, the following 
disposition had been made for carrying them: As the Flag of Truce left Lord Nelson’s ship, 
1500 of the choicest boarders, who had been selected from the whole Fleet previous to 
the Action, descended into 50 boats, 30 men in each boat; these boats were to have been 
commanded by the Hon. Colonel Stewart and Captain Fremantle. The moment it could 
‘be known that the Flag of Truce had been refused, the boats were to have pushed for the 
Batteries, and the fire of every gun in the Fleet would have covered their approach.—Many 
days were lost unnecessarily in proceeding up the Baltic; and his Lordship’s permanent 
flag ship, the St. George, drawing too much water to pass over a shallow Channel through 
which the only passage ran, he was detained even after the Fleet did pass, to have the St. 
George lightened of her guns. Before this could be effected, however, the report of the 
Swedish Fleet being out reached him: inaction at such a time little suited the temper of 
his mind. The report came in the evening; he instantly descended into his gig, in a 
very cold night of that climate; and after having been so exposed sixteen hours on the 
water, got on board the Elephant, the former bearer of liis flag and his triumph. The 
Swedes returned into port, and the Russians remained the only object of vengeance. 
Their Baltic Fleet winters in ‘two divisions at the great arsenals of Revel and Cronstadt; 
but at the former station the sbips are locked in by the ice several weeks longer than the 
latter. It was about the time that it might be possible to get into Revel, thither the Flect 
steered; when they were met by a cutter announcing the death of the Emperor Paul, and 
having conciliatory propositions from his successor Alexander. Sir Hyde Parker immedi- 
ately returned to the anchorage near Copenhagen: such a step was by no means agreeable 
to Lord Nelson, who knew that to negociate with effect, force should be at hand and in a 
situation to act. ‘The position of the British Fleet ought to have been between the two Rus- 
sian divisions, so as to prevent their junction, in case their pacific overtures had proved 
insincere. Wecks were lost in this inactivity. Sir Hyde Parker was then recalled, and the 
Command vested in Lord Nelson.—Not a moment was now lost; nine sail of the line imme- 
diately weighed anchor with the Admiral and proceeded to Revel. Of the friendship of the 
Russians there had been no confirmation; the niessage might have been a ruse de guerre to 
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save their Fleet, and it was time to prove their disposition by entering one of their ports. On 
the passage every possible opportunity was embraced of calling our different Commanders _ 
together, arranging plans of conduct in the event of finding the Russians friendly or hostile, 
and the port of Revel was at all events to be entered; but on our reaching it, we learned 
to our surprise and mortification, that the state of the ice had permitted their escape to 
Cronstadt three days before. Nelson was not disconcerted, the hostile visit was made to 
pass for one of honour and courtesy, the Governor and forts were saluted, messages of 
cordiality were sent, and an invitation from the shore was accepted; and after three days 
spent amicably, he parted with the Russians on the best terms. Such was the man equally 
fitted to serve his ‘Country by his Courage, his Talents, and his Address. True original . 
. genius he possessed in an eminent degree. Ie was a decided enemy to any severe system of 
Discipline, and never would consent to inflict corporal punishment on a man if it were pos- 
sible to avoid it: when he was actually driven to it, he was more miserable and unhappy 
during the execution of a sentence than the culprit himself. He understood mankind, and 
could Iead them where he pleased. No man was ever more faithfully obeyed, yet knew 
he not the use of Terror. His hold was on the Affections and Reason of Man, aided by 
Example; and sucha hold, that he could by it inspire cowardice itself with Courage and 
Enthusiasm. In all his life he never was known to do an unfriendly act to any Officer 
about him: if they behaved ill, and he was asked to prosecute them, he used to answer, 
« hat there was no occasion for him to ruin a poor devil, who was sufficiently his own 
enemy to ruin himself.” Expulsion from the ship was the severest punishment he inflicted. 
He was literally what I have heard his Sailors, in their plain expressive language, say of 
him, “ Our Neu is as brave as a Lion, and as gentle as a Lamb.” 

Captain Otway arrived at the Admiralty with the despatches on the 15th of April, 
1801; and on the 16th, on the motion of Thanks being made in the House of Lords by 
Earl St. Vincent, to Sir Hyde Parker, Lord Nelson, Rear Admiral Graves, and the rest of 
the Officers and Seamen who had served under them; the Duke of Clarence said, That 
success seemed to attend the Valour of his friend Lord Nelson in every enterprise he 
undertook; and as a Prince of the Blood, added his Royal Highness, I acknowledge my 
own personal obligations to those gallant Commanders for the accomplishment of ‘such a 
Victory.—In the House of Commons, the Chancellor of thé Exchequer, Mr. Addington, 
having made a similar motion for the thanks of that House, thus proceeded: “ To enter, 
Sir, into all the particulars of this great Action, is unnecessary; it is sufficient for me to 
observe, that the Fleet after passing the Sound advanced to Copenhagen. ‘The situation 
of the Enemy’s force was such, that all our ships could not possibly be engaged: in these 
circumstances, Sir Hyde Parker, with a degree of judgment which reflected the highest 
credit on his choice, appointed Lord Nélson, whose name had already been covered with 
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Splendour and Renown, to the exccution of the important Enterprise that had been 
resolved on; and great as had been the Courage, great as had been the Skill, and the 
Success, which had previously becn shewn by the illustrious Admiral at Aboukir, they 
have been equalled or surpassed by the ability that was displayed in his attack on the 
Danish Fleet moored for the defence of Copenhagen.”—-Mr. Addington then entered on 
that Address and Spirit, which his Lordship had equally manifested in sending the Flag of 
Truce, and concluded with these words: I must add, that Lord Nelson has proved hinself as 
wise as he is brave; and has clearly ascertained, that the talents of a Warrior and a Statesman 
may be united in the same person. 
Lord Nelson to H.R. H. Admiral the Duke of Clarence, Kioge Bay, April 27, 1801. 

‘Sir: I feel infinitely your Royal Highness’ kindness by your expressions of attachment 
to me in the House of Peers, which I am sure your R. I. will believe, that no conduct of 
mine shall ever be likely to diminish. As I think that all our fighting is over in the North, 
I am going to England: my health and circumstances absolutely require it. Admiral 
Graves desires me to present his dutiful thanks to your Royal Highness, for the very hand- 
some manner you spoke of him. We are now, I believe, wailing for Orders from home 
what is next to become of us. I would strongly recommend keeping our Seamen activel y 
employed; for there has been, I suspect, something very wrong going on in many of our 
ships, instigated in England. Believe me, for ever, your Royal Highness’ faithful servant, 
Neuson anp Bronte,’ 

Earl St. Vincent to Lord Nelson, dated Admiralty, April 1801. 

‘ My dear Lord: It is impossible for me to describe the satisfaction expressed by his 
Majesty, his confidential servants, and the whole body of the people, at the conduct of your 
Lordship, and the Officers, Seamen, Marines, and Soldiers, who served under your auspices 
on the 2d instant; and all are equally well disposed to give credit to your zeal as a Nego- 
ciator. You cannot have a stronger proof, than in your appointment to succeed Admiral 
Sir Hyde Parker in the command of the Baltic Fleet; on the conduct of which, the dearest 
interests of this Nation depend: And although the death of the late Emperor of Russia 
appears to have made a material change in the politics of the Court of Petersburg, it is 
absolutely necessary to be prepared forthe sudden changes, which too frequently happen 
in the political hemisphere. I will seize the first opportunity to convey to the King the high 
estimation in which you hold our friend Colonel Stewart: he is the bearer of this, and will, 
I am persuaded, be of great use to you both in negociating and fighting, if there should 
be again occasion. That the same Divine Influence which has hitherto prospered all your 


' Very few letters relative to the Baltic, of which his Royal Highness possesses a great number, are inserted, 
from political reasons. 
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Lordship’s exertions in the cause of your Country, may continue to hover over you, is the 
fervent prayer of your truly affectionaic St. VincENt.’. 

In writing during the same month to his old Commander, at different intervals, his Lord- 
ship said, ‘ I am in truth unable to hold the very honourable station you have conferred 
upon me: Admiral Graves also is so ill, as to keep his bed. I know not exactly the pur- 
port of Fremantle’s mission : If Sir Hyde were gone, I would now (May 5) be under sail; 
leave six sail of the line off Bornholm to watch the Swedes and to cover our communication, 
and go to Revel, where I should at least, if not too late, prevent the junction of the two 
squadrons; that I shall never suffer. I will have all the English shipping and property 
restored; but I will do nothing violently; neither commit my Country, nor suffer Russia 
to mix the affairs of Denmark or Sweden, with the detention of our ships. Should I meet 
the Revel squadron, I shall make them stay with me until all our English ships join; for 
we must not joke. As the business will be settled in a fortnight, I must entreat that some 
person may come out to take this command. May 7. It is no compliment, for it is true, 
that except those who have served in your School, I find such a deficiency of resource, 
that even I, who never had any compared with ‘twenty who sérved in the Mediterranean, 
am astonished: but by seeing others get on with the service, it is surprising what Example 
effects. I shall endeavour.to do my best whilst I remain; but, my dear Lord, I shall either 
soon go to Heaven, I hope, or must rest quiet for a time. My little trip into the Gulf of Fin- 
land will be, I trust, of national benefit, and I shall be kind or otherwise, as I find the folks. 
Revel Bay, May 16, 1801. ‘fo your Lordship, I shall confine mysclf tp what we clearly 
could have done with our Baltic Fleet, such as it was after the conclusion of, the Armistice 
with Denmark. I shall not say more of the Swedes, than as we saw their force at Carlscroon 
where they had wisely retired when they saw our frigates in the Baltic. On the 19th & 
April we had eighteen sail of the line and a fair wind. Count Pahlen (the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs) came and resided at this place, evidently to endeavour to prevent any 
hostilities against the Russian Fleet here; which yas, I decidedly say, at our mercy: nothin g, 
if it had been right to make the attack, could have saved one ship of them in two hours 
after our entering the Bay; and to prevent their destruction, Sir Hyde Parker had a great 
latitude for asking for various things for the suspension of his orders: but I hope all is 
for the best, and that the Emperor has not deceived us. On Wednesday the 29th of April, 
the Bay of Revel was clear of firm ice; and, on that day, the ice in the Mole, about six 
feet thick, was cut, and three sail of the line got out and moored on the eastern side of the 
Bay, absolutely unprotected except by a battery of six guns. By the’Sunday they were 
all out, fourteen sail of ships; but I am not certain yet, whether the Fleet was ten, eleven, 
or twelve ships of the line; two were three-decked ships: they sailed for Cronstadt the 
same day. I hope you will approve of our coming here; we now know the navigation, 
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should circumstances call us here again. All the folks are thieves, and think us fair game. 
Hardy and myself have managed the whole business here. May 17, 1801. The answer 
from Count Pahlen, with all my correspondence, is under cover to Mr. Nepean; after 
such an answer, I had no further business here. Has the Count any meaning in his gross 
falsehoods, or has it been an entire misunderstanding of my letter? Time will shew; but I 
do not believe he would have written such a letter, if the Russian Fleet had been in Revel. 
A word for myself: since the 27th of April, I have not been out of my cabin, except in 
being obliged to do the civil thing at Revel; nor do I expect to go out, until I Jand in 
England, or am carried out of the ship. I therefore most earnestly hope, that some worthy 
Admiral will be arrived to command this Fleet, which I carn truly say is deserving of 
any Officer; for more zeal and desire to distinguish themselves I never saw. In four days 
I hope to join Admiral Totty off Bornholm. May 22. I send you a plan of the Bay of 
Revel, drawn by our friend Colonel Stewart, who is an excellent and indefatigable young 
man, and, depend upon it, the rising hope of our Army. As there is no other plan in 
existence, perhaps you will direct a copy to be lodged in the Hydrographer’s Office. The 
Fleet, when out of the Mole, always moor on the east side of the Bay, the outer ship is 
supposed to be protected by the fort, which is marked; there arc, it is truc, a number of 
guns, but as the Officer who goes there is not to be supposed to mind guns, if he can get in - 
and out again, in my opinion the Revel Fleet, whether in or out of the Mole, would be 
destroyed by a vigorous attack; and that it may, if the Russians again give us offence, is the 
sincere wish of your affectionate sick friend. P.S. You have often spoke of that worthy 
Officer Admiral George Montague: I own, I long from his character to give up this Fleet 
to him, or some other good man.— May 24. The death of my dear Brother," which I 
received only yesterday, has naturally affected me a good deal; and if 1 do not get some 
repose very soon, another will go. Six sons are gone out of eight; but I hope yet to see 
you, and to cheer up once more.’-—Earl St. Vincent replied, May 31: ‘ I have the deepest 
concern at learning from Lieutenant Colonel Hutchinson, that your health has suffered in 
so material a degree. To find a proper successor, your Lordship well knows is no easy 
task; for I never saw the man in our Profession, excepting yourself and Troubridge,* who 
possessed the magic art of infusing the same Spirit into others, which inspired their own 
actions; exclusive of other talents and habits of business, not common to naval characters. 
But your complaint demands prompt decision; we have therefore fixed on Admiral Pole. 
Your Lordship’s whole Conduct, from your first appointment to this hour, is the subject of 
our constant Admiration. It does not become me to make comparisons: All agree there 


« Maurice Nelson, his elder brother, universally respected by all who knew him. 
x In the year 1798, if Sir Horatio had not returned so soon from England, Earl St. Vincent had intended to 
appoint Captain Troubridge to command the squadron detached up the Mediterrancan. 
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is but one Nelson. That he may long continue the Pride of his Country, is the fervent wish | 
of your Lordship’s truly affectionate St. Vincent.’ 

Lord Nelson in continuation, June 12, 1801.°* I feel truly thankful, my dear ie for 
your complying with my request ; and your very kind way of relieving me and secing the 
Fleet resigned into such good hands, really has set me up. I shall give my friend Charles 
Pole every information in my power. June 14. Kioge Bay. I hope the reply of the Admi- 
ralty to my letter of this day, will be clear and explicit, Whether the Commander in Chief 
is at liberty to hold the language becoming a British Admiral? Which very probably, if I 

_am here, will break the Armistice and set Copenhagen ina blaze. I see every thing which 
is dirly and mean ‘going on, and the Prince Royal at the head of it; but your astonishment 
will cease, when IT assure you, that a French Republican Officer in his uniform, feathers, &c. 
is always with his Royal Highness. The measure is so indelicate towards England, that 
you will not be surprised, if every thing which is sacred amongst Nations of Honour should 
be broken. The Armistice, except their ships being absolutely hauled out, has been totally 
disregarded: ships have been masted, guns taken on board, floating batteries prepared; and 
except hauling out and completing their rigging, every thing has been done in‘ defiance of 
the Treaty. 1 do not, under our present circumstances, feel myself at liberty to pass over 
the Grounds with a part‘of the Fleet: but the moment I receive an assurance that the 
business of Russia is settled, I shall pass into Copenhagen Roads with all the Fleet, except 
eight sail of the line to watch the Swedes until they are settled. My heart burns, my dear 
Lord, at seeing the word of a Prince, nearly allied to our good King, so falsified; but 
his conduct is such, that he will lose his Kingdom if he goes on, for Jacobins rule in Den- 
mark. I have made no representations yet, as it would be useless to do so until I have the 
power of correction. All I beg in the name of the future Commander in Chief is, that the 
Orders may be clear; for enough is done to break twenty Treaties, if it should be wished, 
or to make the Prince Royal, and his Republican Companion, humble themselves before 
British Generosity.’ ; 3 

The preceding Memoir of the Battle, which has already detailed the various occurrences 
that took place at Copenhagen, to the conclusion of this Armistice, next retraces Lord 
Nelson’s proceedings from his being appointed Commander in Chief, as successor to Sir 
Hyde Parker. This intelligence had been conveyed to him, as appears from Earl St. 
Vincent's letter, by Colonel Stewart; and but for this appointment, such was the precarious 
state of his Lordship’s health, that he had determined on returning to England in the 
Blanche, on the very day when the account arrived.‘ The first Signal,’ says the Memoir, 

_ which Lord Nelson made, as Commander in Chief, was to hoist in all launches and prepare 

to weigh. ‘This at once shewed how different a system was about to be pursued: it having 
been intended, that the Fleet should await at anchor fresh instructions from England rela- 
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tive to the state of the northern affairs, an account of which had but lately been despatched. 
Lord Nelson, who foresaw every bad consequence from this inactive mode of procced- 
ing, owed his bad health more to chagrin ¢han to any other cause. The joy with which 
the Signal was received not only manifested what are the customary feelings on those 
occasions; but was intended as peculiarly complimentary to the Admiral. On the 7th of 
May, 1801, the Flect left Kioge Bay, and procecding towards Bornholm, anchored in 
blowing weather off that island. The greater part was here left to watch the motions of 
the Swedes; and with a chosen Squadron, consisting of his ten best sailing seventy fours, 
two frigates, a brig, and a schooner, Lord Nelson sailed for the port of Revel. He wished 
for further satisfaction respecting the friendly disposition of the Russians, and thought that 

the best method of putting this to the proof, would be to try how he should be received in 
" one of their ports. He sincerely desired Peace, but had no apprehension of Hostilities. 
Exclusive of a wish to shew the activity of his-Flect, he had two other objects in view: 
personally to wait on the Empcror and congratulate him on his accession to the throne, 
and also to promote the release of the British merchant ships and seamen, who had been 
detained by the Emperor Paul. A favourable wind brought us, on the 12th of May, into. 
* Revel Roads, where he was rathcr disappointed at not finding the Russian Fleet: the 
early breaking up of the ice had enabled it to proceed to Cronstadt, three days before our 
arrival. We came to anchor in the outer bay, and a fricndly message was sent on shore 
to the Governor, General Sacken, inquiring whether a salute was intended to be fired? 
Lord Nelson stated his being ready to return the same, and assured him of the above men- 
tioned friendly objects which he had in view in entering a Russian port. Cordial declara- 
tions of amity were returned, and a salute promised: this, however, being neglected, the 
Admiral again sent on shore, and was informed. that the delay had arisen from the miscon- 
duct of the officer commanding the artillery, who had been put under arrest in consequence, 
and that the salute should be given. This was accordingly done, but at so late an hour 
that our salute was not returned until the next morning. Lord Nelson having been invited 
by the Governor, went on shore about noon on the 13th of May, and was received with 
all military honours. His letter having been forwarded to the Emperor, great activily was 
exerted in providing the Flect with fresh meat and vegetables. The joy which pervaded 
the whole empire on the death of Paul was manifest at Revel;. nor were the disgraceful 
circumstances that attended his death by any means concealed: the reestablishing a good 
understanding with England appeared, on the other hand, to give gencral satisfaction, and 
we were cordially received by the inhabitants, as well as the military. On the 4th of May 
the Governor returned Lord Nelson’s visit, on board the St. George: he was accompanied 
by young Pahlen, the Minister’s son, who commanded a regiment of hussars in garrison 
there, and by other military commanders. They were shewn over every part of the ship 
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by Lord Nelson, and it was observable that the Cossack Officers gave infinitely more atten- 
tion to what they saw, than did any of the Russians. The interval between this and the 16th 
of May, was employed by his Lordship in observation, and in acquiring information of the 
harbour, mole and anchorage. It was decidedly his opinion, that had the Russian Flect 
been hostile, it might have been attacked with success by firing the wooden mole, behind 
which it is always moored during the winter months: A position seemed also to present 
itself for a thrce decker across the mouth of the harbour, by which ship the whole dock 
might have been raked from end to end. On the 16th of May, about three P.M. the an- 
swer to Lord Nelson’s letter was received from Petersburgh. It was in terms expressive of 
surprise at the arrival of a British Fleet in a Russian port; it professed amicable intentions 
towards the British Government, but declined the personal visit of the Admiral at the 
Capital, if accompanied by more than a single ship. 

‘ Much may certainly be doubted, as to the good policy of our entering a Russian Port, 
under the peculiar circumstances of that period. The new Emperor was pacifically inclined, 
and might possibly have misconstrued the liberal views of Lord Nelson: be this as it may, 
the event gave him an opportunity of displaying much energy of character, and much 
knowledge of human nature. The answer was from Count Pahlen, their Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; and was accompanied by a letter from Governor Sacken, expressing a wish that 
the British Fleet should retire from the anchorage of Revel. Lord Nelson received it a 
few minutes before dinner time; he appeared to be a good deal agitated by it, but said 
litle, and did not return an immediate reply. During dinner, however, he left the table, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour sent for me to peruse a letter which, in that short 
absence, he had composed. It was concise, expressed great indignation at the motives 
having been doubted which he had avowed for his visit to Revel, and he repeated that it 
would have been his anxious wish, under other circumstances, to have paid his personal 
respects to the Emperor, and to have closed with his own hand the Act of Amity be- 
tween the two Countries. This remarkable sentiment was, I remember, in it, The word of 
a British Admiral, when given in explanation of any part of his conduct, was as sacred as that 
of any Sovereign in Europe: It concluded with his intention of retiring with his Fleet from 
the coasts of Russia. The signal for preparing to weigh was iminediately made; the answer 
above mentioned was sent on shore, and although contracts had been entered into for fresh 
provisions, &c. for the Fleet, his Lordship would not admit of the least delay; but caused 
it to weigh and to stand as far to sea as was safe for that evening. It was only dark for 
an hour or two, during which time we lay to, and at dawn of day proceeded down the 
Baltic: a brig was left to bring off the provisions, and settle the contracts. When off Born- 
holm, we were joined by the Squadron under Captain Murray. A detachment from the 


Fleet was then sent off to Kioge Bay, wliere a British merchant established in Denmark, 
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Mr. Balfour, had contracted for the supply of fresh provisions, under the sanction of the 
Danish Government. Another detachment was sent on the same errand to Dantzic, and 
Lord Nelson himself proceeded with a few ships to Rostock Bay. | 

‘ The keeping his Fleet continually on the alert, and thus amply furnishing it with fresh 
water and provisions, were the objects of his Lordship’s unremitted care; and to this may 
in a great measure be ascribed the uniform good health and discipline which prevailed. 
Another point to which he gave nearly equal attention, was his economy of the resources 
of his Fleet in regard to stores: their consumption was as remarkable for its smallness in 
the Baltic, as it was in the Fleet that was afterwards under his command in the Mediter- 
ranean.—Hlis hour of rising was four or five o’clock, and of going to rest about ten; break- 
fast was never later than six, and generally nearer to five o’clock. A midshipman or two 
were always of the party; and I have known him send during the middle watch to in- 
vite the little fellows to breakfast with him, when relieved. At table with them, he would 
enter into their boyish jokes, and be the most youthful of the party. At dinner he inva- 
‘Tiably had every Officer of his ship in their turn, and was both a polite and hospitable 
host. The whole ordinary business of the Fleet was invariably despatched, as it had been 
by Earl St. Vincent, before eight o’clock. The great command of time which Lord Nelson 
thus gave himself, and the alertness which this example imparted throughout the Fleet, can 
only be understood by those who witnessed it, or who know the value of early hours. The 
Russian frigate Venus, with Admiral Ischitchagoff on board, met us on our return to Born- 
holm; she had been in search of us, with the answer to some pacific overtures that had 
passed between Sir Hyde Parker and the Russian Government, and which was of the most 
friendly description. Lord St. Helens also met us in the Latona, on his way to Petersburgh 
on a special mission. At Rostock not an hour was lost in procuring fresh provisions for the 
Fleet. The greatest veneration was here shewn to the name of Nelson; and some distant 
inland towns of Mecklinburgh sent even deputations, with their public books of record, 
to have his name written in them by himself. Boats were constantly rowing round his 
flag ship the St. George with persons of respectability in them, who were anxious to 
catch a momentary sight of this illustrious man. He did not again land whilst in the 
Baltic; his health was not good, and his mind was not at ease: with him mind and health 
invariably sympathised. ‘The day after our arrival off Rostock, on the 26th of May, 1801, 
a Russian lugger brought the reply from Count Pahlen, to Lord Nelson’s letter written on 
leaving Revel. The effect intended-by that letter had been fully felt at Petersburgh: a 
more flattering communication was perhaps never made from a Sovereign to the subject 
of another power, than was conveyed in the Minister's reply. It apologized for any mis- 
conception of his Lordship’s views in having entered Revel roads, it expressed an anxious 
wish that Peace should be restored on the most solid basis; and in a particular manner 
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invited Lord Nelson to Petersburgh, in whatever mode might be most agreeable to himself. 
The lugger, on leaving our Fleet with Lord Nelson’s answer to this gracious letter, fired a 
salute; an act which implies much more in the Russian service than in many others. Lord 
Nelson’s observation to me, on my return from the shore, was, Did you hear that little fellow 
salute? JWVell now, there is peace with Russia, depend on it: Our jaunt to Revel was not so bad 
after all. 

* After being at anchor some days off Rostock, we were getting under weigh for Kioge 
Bay, when the Duke of Mecklinburgh Strelitz, the Queen’s brother, was announced to be 
coming from Butzo to wait on Lord Nelson.’ His Royal Highness was received with all 
the attention which the sudden visit could give time for, and was shewn by Lord Nelson 
through every part of the ship. We returned to Kioge Bay on the 5th or 6th of June, but 
remained there only a few days to complete our water, which could not be done at Ros- 
tock, and to arrange the stations of the various Squadrons that were constantly kept on the 
move. Lord Nelson’s principle was to keep all hands employed, and he used to say, No 
matter how, and no matter where. In the mean time, communications of the most pacific na~ 
‘ture were passing between us and the Courts of the Northern Confederacy. Denmark and 
Sweden only waited for the decision of Russia, to accede to a general Peace, and Prussia 
had not declared herself decidedly hostile during any part of the campaign. The Enemy’s 
Fleets, with the exception of a single ship for the instruction of the Danish naval academy, 
were confined to their ports, and the intercourse of commerce, excepting coastways, was tem- 
porarily suspended: by the good arrangements, however, of Lord Nelson, nothing occurred 
on the face of these Northern seas, which could in the smallest degree tend to interrupt 
Negociation, or the returning good understanding between the Confederates and Great 
Britain. The St. George made her last cruise, with Lord Nelson’s flag on board, off Born- 
holm, between the 9th and 13th of June; on which latter day he received the sanction of 
the Admiralty for his return to England, and the instructions of his Majesty to invest Rear 
Admiral Graves with the Order of the Bath. This ceremony was performed with all pos- 
sible dignity on the 14th of June, on the quarterdeck of the St. George, Lord Nelson 
laying the Sword on the Rear Admiral’s shoulder in the name of the King; he accompanied 
this by a very dignified and animated speech: never was Knight more honourably invested. 
Sir Charles Maurice Pole arrived a few days afterwards in the olus frigate, and received 
the chief command. 

‘ Lord Nelson’s resignation was attended with infinite regret to the whole Fleet, and 


y In writing to Earl St. Vincent, June 1, 1801, his Lordship said, <‘ I have made Lord Henry Paulet my Master 
of the Ceremonics, and to wait on his Highness, in order to express my sorrow at not being able to go on shore 
myself.” He afterwards added, “ I thought the exertion would have killed me, but from that moment I rallied, 
and my cough left me.” 
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there was a complete depression of spirits upon the occasion. He issued a very flattering 
Order of thanks and of praise, in which is to be found this remarkable passage: “ Lord 
Nelson cannot but observe, with the highest satisfaction which can fill the breast of a British 
Admiral, that with the exception of ——, out of 18,000 men, of which the Fleet is com- 
posed, not a complaint has been made of any officer or man in it; and he cannot but 
remark that the extraordinary health of this Flect, under the blessing of Almighty God, is 
to be attributed to the great Regularity, exact Discipline, and cheerful Obedience of every 
individual in it. If it please God that the Vice Admiral should recover his health, he will 
feel proud, on some future day, to go with them in pursuit of further Glory, and to assist 
in making the name of our King and Country beloved and respected by all the World.” 
Ife embarked on the 19th of June in the Kite brig, Captain Digby, and sailed for England. 
By this last act, in declining the use of a frigate, he shewed his usual preference for the 
good of the Service, over every consideration of personal convenience. Few Admirals, dig- 
nified as he justly was, have chosen to return from their station in so small a vessel. He 
had cven the intention at one time, that he might not remove a single pendant from the 
station, of traversing Jutland in his boat, by the canal to Tonningen on the Eyder, from 
Frederickest; and he proposed to me that I should accompany him. I remained for some 
weeks afterwards in the Fleet—I was witness to the general regret which his absence 
caused, and to the deep rooted attachment with which that great and good man had 
inspired every Officer, who had had the good fortune of serving under him——Take him Sor 
all in all, I fear we ne'er shall look upon his like again? 

Admiral Pole, who had been thus called on by the Admiralty to relieve his gallant and 
beloved friend, had been previously, in 1800, appointed Commander in Chief and Gover- 
nor of Newfoundland. To succeed such an Officer, and at so critical a moment, was a duty 
which they who know how Lord Nelson was regarded, can best appreciate; and no one 
in the Navy knew him better, or loved him with greater sincerity, than his successor. The 
Northern Powers were daily more and more disposed to become the friends of Great Britain, 
when the British Fleet received orders to quit those seas. Admiral Pole detached a part, 
under the command of Sir'l’. Graves, through the Sound; whilst Sir Charles himself deter- 
mined to make the experiment, of passing the Great Belt with nine sail of the line, which 
he accomplished in the most satisfactory manner, his flag ship, the St. George, leading; 
and as the wind was adverse, his ships were under the necessity of working through. 
By which means that Channel, which had never before been passed by line of batile ships, 
was effectually explored, and a confidence has thus been given to our late operations in 
those seas, which must have proved of great national advantage.—Lord Nelson landed at 
Yarmouth on the first of July, 1801, and immediately visited the Hospitals where the 
wounded had been conveyed after the Battle of Copenhagen. He was escorted to Lowestotfe 
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by the volunteer cavalry; and on his arrival in London proceeded to the house of Sir 
William Hamilton. 

During the summer of 1801, Government received intelligence that the Invasion of 
Great Britain by France might be certainly expected. Every preparation was immediately 
made with that energy and deliberate resolution, which have always marked our national 
character; neither despising the threats of our vaunting Enemy, nor suffering any agitation 
or alarm to distract our Councils. The general wish of the Nation that Lord Nelson should 
be the guardian of that part of its southern coast, where it was expected the Enemy would 
make the attempt, was gratified by the plan which the vigilance of Earl St. Vincent had 
proposed; the reasons for which are thus described by himself, in a letter to Admiral Lut- 
widge, who had the command in the Downs, dated Admiralty, July 24, 1801. ‘ The state 
of the Enemy’s preparations on different parts of the Coast in the Channel, particularly 
opposite to you, beginning to wear a very serious appearance, and all our intelligence 
agreeing, that a descent on some part of the Coast is actually intended; it has naturally 
been matter of consideration, what measures would be most advisable to be taken for our 
defence? And after viewing the subject in every shape in which it could present itself, no 
plan appears to me to be so effectual for frustrating the Enemy’s designs, as that of placing 
the whole of the force applicable to that particular service, under the command of a Flag 
Officer who will have no other duty to perform, than that of attending to this important 
object. Iam aware that the measure I have mentioned will materially interfere with your 
command in the Downs; and I can assure you, with great truth, that I have so much 
respect both for your public and private character, that I should not have taken this, or 
any other measure that might be in any respect unpleasant to you, if I had thought it 
could have been avoided without detriment to the public service. The Officer I have fixed 
upon is V iscount Nelson, who will, I think, hoist his flag in one of the frigates, and pro- 
ceed immediately to the coast of France to settle the necessary arrangements with the 
Officers now employed there. ‘The command in the Downs will of course be left in your 
hands, with the superintendence of what is generally understood to be the Port duty, while 
it may be requisite to continue Lord Nelson in this situation.’ 

Ile immediately sent an account of this appointment to H.R. H. the Duke of Clarence. 
‘ Sir: 1 have this morning received my Commission as Commander in Chief of a squadron 
of ships and vessels employed on a particular service. My command is to extend from 
Orfordness to Beachey Iead, on both shores; but without interfering with either the Nore 
or Downs command. I assure your Royal Highness, that I fecl my ability to render ser- 
vice in this new sort of command only in my zeal; ‘in many other respects I am sensible 
of much deficiency, and require that great allowance should be made for me.’—On this 
service he was again accompanied bythe Hon. Colonel Stewart, as his principal Aid de 
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Camp. Some extracts from his private letters to Earl St. Vincent, will give Lord Nelson’s 
own account of his proceedings. 

‘ July 28th, Sheerness, 1801. Every thing, my dear Lord, must have a beginning, and 
we are literally at the foundation of our fabric of defence. I agree perfectly with you, that 
we must keep the Enemy as far from our own coasts as possible, and be able to attack 
them the moment they come out of their ports... As soon as all the orders are given, it is 
my intention to go to Deal and to consult with Admiral Lutwidge. Should the Enemy 
approach our coasts near the Thames, our Dock Yards can man flat boats if they are kept 
in readiness, and this Yard has 100 men, who can man two flats which are ordered to be 
fitted out. If the Unité arrives at the Nore this day, [ shall go on board her, in order to 
shew that we must all get to our posts as speedily as possible. Deal, July 80. As I had 
arranged every thing possible for me to do at Sheerness, I thought it best to set off for the 
Downs by the way of Feversham, as I wished to see Captain Beccher on the subject of the 
Sea Fencibles. I had previously sent Captain Sheppard to desire that a Mr. Salisbury 
would meet me; as he was a person of respectability, rich (got it by the fair trade) and of 
great influence amongst the seafaring men on that part of the coast, particularly about 
Whitstable. I made him sensible of the necessity of our ships, which were to be stationed 
off the Sand heads, being manned. He thought if the Admiralty, through me, gave the 
men assurances that they should be returned to their homes, when the danger of the Inva- 
sion was’ passed, that the sca folk would go; but that they were always afraid of some 
trick: This service, my dear Lord, above all others, would be terrible for me; to get up 
and harangue like a recruiting serjeant—I do not think I could get through it; but as I 
am come forth, I feel that I ought to do this disagreeable service as well as any other, if 
judged necessary. I hoisted my flag ‘here this morning, The Medusa (Captain Gore) is 
sent for, and I propose going over to the coast of Boulogne, if possible, to morrow or next 
day thorning, and to take Captain Fyers of the artillery with me; to return here, and then 
to go off Flushing with a Captain Owen of the Nemesis: I have thoughts of fixing a squa- 
dron of small vessels under him, if 1 find him equal to my expectation from his writing, 
and of stationing Captain Bedford of the Leyden, whose good sense and officer like con- 
duct I have heard much commended, to support him off Flushing; and also for Captain 
Owen to have the chief command of the ships and vessels anchored off Margate Sand. 
July 31, Deal. Our force will by your great exertions soon get so formidable, that the 
Enemy will hardly venture out. I shall endeavour in the morning to ascertain the possi- 
bility of destroying their vessels in the harbour of Boulogne. I send you the return of men 
in the Master attendant’s department in Sheerness Yard (247), who could man on an emer- 
gency the six upper vessels: for the time must come, if the Enemy approaches, that all 
work, except fighting, would stand still; therefore+I propose, if we have not men to man 
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them at present, that at least the vessels should be prepared and ready for the Dock Yard 
men to be put on board, commanded by their own officers; which would be of the greatest 
consequence, and they could always get either to the Essex coast or towards Margate, in 
any weather the Enemy would attempt coming over. Other Yards may be also able to 
do much. 

‘ Of Boulogne, August 2, 1801. I have been looking at Boulogne this morning, and 
sce their line of vessels all armed which lie outside the port: Captain F yers of the artillery 
thinks that they are stationed to add strength to the place. The French are erecting Bat- 
teries both for guns and mortars on each side the town, as if fearful of an attack. All 
accounts agree, that fifty or sixty is the full number of boats, large and small, at Boulogne, 
and that these can be moved out ofthe reach of shells: however, I have sent for the 
bombs, and will try what can be done. Medusa, off Boulogne, August 8. The wind falling 
nearly to a calm, and what was worse coming to the northward, I called the bombs off 
after they had fired ten or twelve shells, some of which went as far as the town, but without 
any effect that we could see. We have, however, ascertained that we can bombard the 
vessels at proper times of tide, and, with the wind to the southward of the west, with great 
facility. I hope the wind will come westerly, when we can fully try the effect of shells. 
August 4. The wind being at N. E. the bombs anchored at half past five abreast of the 
town. What damage has been done cannot be ascertained inside the pier; on the outside, 
two large floating batteries are sunk, and one large gun brig cut her cables and ran on shore, 
where she lies abandoned. The bombs are very well placed by their Captains, and the 
Artillery Officers and men have the greatest desire to do their duty. Boulogne is certainly 
not a very pleasant place this morning; but it is not my wish to injure the poor inhabi- 
tants, and the town is spared as much as the nature of the service will admit, Very little 
damage has been done to our bombs, Captain F'yers is slightly wounded in the thigh, but 
remains at his post. I have paid them alla visit, and the Medusa is at anchor one cable’s . 
length from them. P.S. Since I finished my letter, one or two more gun vessels are de- 
stroyed,’ 

In writing the next day to H.R. EH. the Duke of Clarence, the Admiral said, ‘ The 
whole, of this business is of no further moment, than to shew the Enemy, that, with im. 
punity, they cannot come outside their ports. Isee nothing but a desire on the part of our 
officers and men to get at them. I am now on my way off Ostend and Flashing, whence 
I shall cross to cither Margate or Hoseley Bay. Most cordially do I congratulate your 
Royal Highness on the distinguished merits of Captain Keats, your opinion of him was 
truly formed. Again let me assure you how sensibly I feel all your partiality for me, and 
that I will ever continue to deserve it? . 


To Earl St. Vincent, in continuation, August 6. * The wind being easterly I have deter. 
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mined to ‘give up: for a few days.my visit to Flushing, and to do my ‘utmost to get the 
Fencibles afloat. The information respecting the number of troops assembled at Boulogne 
- cannot be true ; it is evidently a lie, most likely fabricated by some scoundrel Emigrant 
in London. I have now more than ever reason to believe, that the ports of Flushing and 
Flanders are much more likely places to embark men from, than Calais, Boulogne, or 
Dieppe; for in Flanders we cannot tell by our eyes what means they have collected for 
carrying an Army. Captain Fyers’ wound is so very painful, that I am sending him to 
Deal; I am sorry, at this moment, to lose the services of so useful and zealous an officer, 
Again, and again, I congratulate and rejoice with you,on Sir James Saumarez’ success: no 
small degree of merit must attach itself to your Lordship, for nicking the time of sending 
out that squadron. August 7th, Margate Road. You have seen a copy of my letter to 
the Captains of the Fencibles. As Margate will probably serve as a model for the situation 
of all the Sea Fencibles, I shall confine myself to it; and submit with deference, what in 
my humble opinion is best to be done. Butas they are only the thoughts of the moment, 
you must make due allowances, and much must require arranging.—Of the 2,600 Sea 
Fencibles enrolled between Orfordness and Beachy Head, only 385 have offered them- 
selves to go on board a ship and serve at the Sand Heads, &c. The Sea Fencibles of Mar- 
gate, for instance, consist of 118 men, their occupation is Pier men, belonging to the 
Margate hoys, and some few who assist ships up and down the river; these men say, 
“ Qur employment will not allow us to go from our homes beyond a day or two, and for 
actual service :” but they profess their readiness to fly on board, or on any other duty 
ordered, when the Enemy are announced as actually coming on the sea. ‘This, my dear 
Lord, we must take for granted i uation of all other Sea Fencibles: when we cannot 
do all we Wish, we must do as ‘@: can. Our ships fitted for the service, on both 
shores between Orfordness and the north Foreland, want 1,900, men, the river Barges 2 or 
300. Shall I try and arrange, that when the Invasion is coming, these ships shall be 
‘manned from particular places? In that case, we must get as many volunteers as we can 
at present to take care of our ships, and trust to their being manned at the last moment 
by the (almost) scrambling manner I have pointed out; in which case the unmanned ships 
must be brought from the end of Margate Sand into the Roads, and kept as safe as possi- 
ble with a few men. Respecting the River Barges, out of the twelve ordered to the Nore, I 
propose placing four on Whitstable Flat, and the others on the Essex side, about Mersey 
Island: these must be considered as belonging to the Sea Fencibles, and in a certain de- 
gree under the orders of those Captains, and the men exercised on board them. It is my 
intention to get over, if possible, to-morrow to Hosely Bay or Harwich, and to have a 
meeting with Captains Schomberg and Edge. - My Flotilla, I hope, will be finished by 
Wednesday, and I am vain enough to expect a great deal of mischief to the Enemy from it. 
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I am sure that the French are trying to get from Boulogne ; yet the least wind at W.N.W. 
and they are lost. I pronounce that no embarkation can take place at Boulogne, whenever 
it comes forth it will be from Flanders, and what a forlorn undertaking : consider 
cross tides, &c. &c. As for rowing that is impossible. It is perfectly right to be prepared 
against a maS Government, but with the active force your Lordship has given me, I may 
pronounce it almost impracticable. 

‘Off Harwich, August 9, 1801, King George Cutter. We anchored with the Medusa yes- 
ierday under Bawdsey Sand, and our Downs Pilots are so ignorant that they would neither 
carry us into Hosely Bay nor Harwich. I sent off express for Captains Schomberg and. 
Edge, and am now here, half sea sick, waiting their arrival—The men, I believe, will come 
forth, when the whole Country prepares for fighting and all other business stands still ; but 
they are no more willing to give up their occupations than their Superiors...We are so 
prepared at this moment, on the Enemy’s coasts, that I do not believe they could get three 
miles from their own shore. Many thanks for your giving my friend *Bromwich the Warden’s 
place at Portsmouth: I will answer for him. Medusa, Harwich, August 10. In truth, T have 
no desire, my dear Lord, for any thing else, than to get at a proper time clear of my present 
Command : in which J am sure of diminishing my little fortune, which at this moment does 
not reach 10,000/.; and never had Ian idea of gaining money by accepting it. I wrote to 
Hardy to prepare to go into the San Josef. Do you still think of sending me to the Mediter- 
ranean ? If not, Iam ready to go, for the spur of the occasion, on the Expedition which is in 
embryo, but to return the moment it is over; for 1 am afraid of my strength. I am always 
ready, as far as Lam able. I shall be at the Nore by sun-sct. Mr. Spence, the maritime 
Surveyor of this Coast, is going to carry the Medusa out by a new channel. It is neces- 
sary I should know all that is to be known of the Navigation; and I have been a tolerable 
Pilot for the mouth of the Thames in my younger days.” The Medusa frigate had, at the 
time of the Admiral’s writing this ‘lettcr, ran in through the proper Channel, between the 
Ridge shoal and the Andrews shoal, and had anchored in the rolling Ground off Harwich. 
In her passage she had touched once or twice, being a very large frigate of 18 feet draught 
of water. On Mr. Spence’s going on board to shew the Admiralty orders he was under, 
Lord Nelson said, “ We have got the Medusa into this hole, but cannot get out again 
through the proper Channel, whilst this wind remains; and although I have two or three 
Pilots on board, neither they, nor the Harwich Pilots will take charge of the ship in so 
dangerous a Navigation, much less will they venture over the Naze, as they call it; but I 
must get to the Nore at all hazards in the frigate. I will therefore esteem it a particular 
favour, if you would devise some means to get me out of this place into the Swin, by any 


* See Vol. I. Pages 15, 16, 45, 47. * From William Pearce, Esq. 
VOL. Il. 4G 
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possible way in your power, or through any channel ; for I am in a great hurry.”—Mr. 
Spence had surveyed the back Channel over the Naze very minutely, and immediately 
engaged to carry the Medusa out that way ; although he could not promise, there would 
be more than 22 or 23 feet at high water that tide, and perhaps not so much; and even 
that for three or four miles of the way would be through a very rocky and uréven channel. 
The largest vessel that had ever before ventured that way, drew only thirteen and a half, 
or fourteen feet. 'The whole distance from the anchorage of the Medusa to the Swin, was 
about eleven miles. Mr. Spence, however, declared he was ready to run the risk. At the 
proper time of tide, he accordingly got the Medusa under sail, and ran her out over 
the Naze or back Channel into the Swin, without any accident whatever. This Channel 
was afterwards named, by Lord Nelson’s desire, after the Medusa frigate in preference to 
his own name, which Mr. Spence had requested. 

In continuation to Earl St. Vincent, Sheerness, August 11, 1801. ‘I came here last night, 
and found not one of the River barges...Our active force is perfect, and possesses so much 
Zeal, that I only wish to catch that Buonaparte on the water, either with the Amazon or Me- 
dusa ; but himself he will never trust. He would say, Allez vous en, and not Allons mes amis! 
I hope these French, if they come this year, mean to do it before the 14th of September, 


‘beyond which I fear the season will be too much for me. I know not, my Lord, at this 


moment where I had best strike a blow which I wish to be.a very hard one: you have well 
guessed the place Flushing, but I must be careful and not cripple our gun brigs. At Ostend 
we cannot get at them, therefore J am anxious for our howitzer boats; bul they will not 
keep pace with my wishes. No person knows of my ideas except Captain Owen, who has 
been long stationed there under Admiral Lutwidge, and Captains Bedford and Parker. 

August 18, Downs. I send you the reports of the Sea Fencible Captains in Sussex and 
lower Kent, that you may give them, if you please, to Nepean, but I thought it as well not 
to lay them before the Board ; for the clerks in all the public offices chatter so much, that 
nothing is a secret. I have reports from our ships off Boulogne by a neutral just arrived : 
the account of troops given by the French scoundrels in our pay, is as false as they are. 
I am certain that in the towns of Boulogne and on the surrounding hills, the total number 
could not exceed 2000 men. 'The Galgo arrived in the night from off Ostend ; Captain 
Hawkins assures me, that the boats collected at Ostend and Blackenburgh, may amount to 
sixty or seventy, that he is sure they could not carry more than fifty or sixty men each ; 
he understood that the poor devils of fishermen are sent off for Brest. Where, my dear 
Lord, is our Invasion to come from? The ¢ime is gone; owing to the precautions of 
Government, it cannot happen at this moment, and I hope that we shall always be as 
much on the alert, as our Enemies. We must constantly guard our Coasts and the flats ; 
for Malden River and the flats of Whitstable should always be ready for service. I now 
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come, my Lord, to consider of an Attack—Flushing is my grand object ; but so many ob- 
stacles are in the way, and the risk is so great of the loss of some vessels, that, under all 
circumstances, I could hardly venture without a consultation with you, and an arranged 
Plan with the Board’s Orders. Might not a grand Consultation be held for getting at 
the Dutch slips at Helvoet, or to take possession of Flushing; but this must be a week’s 
expedition for 4 or 5000 troops. To crush the Enemy at home was the favourite plan of 
Lord Chatham, and I am sure you think it the wisest measure to carry the War from our 
own doors. I purpose, if to be done, to take all the gun vessels outside the Pier of Bou- 
logne—I should like your approbation. I own, my dear Lord, that this boat warfare is 
not exactly congenial to my feelings, and I find I get laughed at for my puny mode of 
attack, -I shall be happy to lead the way into Helvoet or Flushing, if Government will 
turn their thoughts to it: whilst I serve, I will do it actively and to the very best of my 
abilities. Ihave all night had a fever, which is very little abated this morning ; my mind 
carries me beyond my strength, and will do me up, but such is my nature. I have serious 
doubts whether I shall be able, from my present feelings, to go to the Mediterranean ; but 
I will do what I can—I require nursing like a child. Pray God we may have Peace and 
with Honour, and then let us start fair with the rest of Europe. August 18, Downs.— 
Thanks, joy, and congratulation on our success in Egypt; it makes me better, but I am 
very sick. Your letter of yesterday is just read. I shall be gone, God willing, to-morrow ; 
but no attack for probably two nights, to throw them off their guard.’ : 

On the 16th of August, he sent the following account of the Attack on Boulogne, dated 
from on board the Medusa, off that Port: ‘My dear Lord: Iam sorry to tell you that I 
have not succeeded in bringing out or destroying the Enemy’s Flotilla, moored in the 
mouth of the harbour of Boulogne. The most astonishing Bravery was evinced by many 
of our officers and men, and Captains * Somerville, Cotgrave, and Parker exerted, them- 
selves to the utmost.” (Captain Jones owing to the rapidity of the tide was driven:to thé 
westward of the line.) “ Conn in the command of the Howitzer Boats did every thing which 
was possible: indeed all behaved well, and it was their misfortune to be sent on a Service 


* The Senior Commander on the service, belonging to the Eugenie, who led the First Division of 13 Boats 
destined to attack the eastern end of the Enemy’s Flotilla. The Second Division of 15 Boats was led by Captain 
E. T. Parker, and its subdivision, which advanced by the northward of Captain Parker’s point of attack, was led 
by Lieutenant Williams, Senior of the Medusa. Captain Parker was nobly seconded in his attack by Lieutenant 
Langford in the Medusa’s barge. The Third Division of 15 Boats was headed by Captain Cotgrave of the Gannet. 
The Fourth, destined to attack the westernmost of the Enemy’s Vessels, was led by Captain Jones of the Isis. The 
Fifth Division of four Howitzer Boats advanced to support Captain Parker, under Captain Conn of the Discovery. 
These Divisions had assembled under the stern of the Medusa, Captain Gore, who with Captain Bedford of the 
Leyden volunteered their service, under the above Commanders, which was handsomely declined by Lord Nelson ; 
and at half past eleven at night the Boats advanced in the best order possible. The firing began before one. 
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in which the precautions of the Enemy had rendered it impossible to succeed. We have 
-lost_ many brave officers and men, 172 killed and wounded. My gallant, dear friend 
Captain. Parker, who was my Aid-de-Camp, had his thigh very much shattered; I 
have my fears for his life. Lieutenant Frederick Langford, my Flag Lieutenant, who has 
served with me many years, was shot through the leg in attempting, with Pafker, to board 
the French Commodore. The loss has been heavy, and the object was great. The 
Flotilla, Brigs and Flats were moored by the bottom to the shore, and to each other with 
chains ; therefore although several of them were carried, yet the very heavy fire of mus- 
quetry from the shore which overlooked the Flotilla, forced our people to desist, without 
being able, as I am told, to set them on fire. No person can ‘be blamed for sending them 
to the attack, but myself. I knew the difficulty of the undertaking, therefore I ventured 
to ask your opinion. Your kind letter I received half an hour before the Attack.—But, 
my dear Lord, although I disapprove of unnecessary Consultations as much as any man; 
yet, close to the Admiralty, I should not feel myself justified in risking our ships through 
the channels of Flushing, no Buoys and bad Pilots, without a Consultation of such men 
as yourself, and also, I believe, you would think an Order absolutely necessary; but that 
must stand fast, for both Leyden and Medusa have lost all their best men, none else of 
course being sent. Captain Somerville, whom I never saw until a few days ago, shewed 
all possible courage and good conduct, and succeeded completely in the fighting part of 
the business. With all this sorrow for me, my health is not improved; my fever is very 
severe this morning. Young Cathcart behaved most exceedingly well, he saved Parker 
from either being killed or a prisoner; for every man in Parker’s Flat Boat being killed 
or wounded, his Boat drifted from the Brig alongside a Flat full of them, when Cathcart 
took her in tow and carried her off’—Lord Nelson in his public letter added, ‘ Owing to 
the darkness of the Night, with the tide and half tide, which must always make attacks in 
the Night, on the Coasts of the Channel, very uncertain, the Divisions separated ; and 
from all not arriving at the same happy moment with Captain Parker, is to be attributed 
the want of success. But I beg to be perfectly understood, that not the smallest blame 
attaches itself any where: for although the Divisions did not arrive altogether, yet cach, 
except the Fourth which could not be got up before day, made a successful attack on that 
part of the enemy they fell in with, and actually took possession of many Brigs and Flats, 
particularly the Commodore. The moment the Battle ceased on board, such vollies upon 
vollies of musquetry were fired directly on the decks, the Enemy being perfectly regard- 
less of their own men, thatit was impossible even to remain on board to burn them. Allow 
me, who have seen much service this War, to say, That more determined, persevering 
Courage, I never witnessed ; and that nothing but the impossibility of being successful, 
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from the Causes* [have mentioned, could have prevented my having to congratulate their 
Lordships on bringing off the Enemy’s Flotilla. 

The Officers who particularly distinguished themselves in the Five Divisions, under 
Captains Somerville, Parker, Cotgrave, Jones, and Conn, were, Mr. Kirby, Master of 
the Medusa, “Mr. Gore, Midshipman, Lieutenant Paley, who commanded the Medusa’s 
launch, Hon. Mr. Maitland, Midshipman, who was severely wounded, Mr. W. Bristow, 
Master’s Mate in the Medusa cutter, under Lieutenant Steward, who was killed; and 
Captain Broome and Lieutenant Beem of the Royal Artillery, who were in the Howitzer 
Boats.’ . ; 

To, Earl St. Vincent, most secret, August 17th, 1801. *‘ My dear Lord: I have real 
thoughts of attacking the Enemy at Flushing, if it be possible to be done, the moment 
Leyden and Medusa are manned. In that event I must run great risk, and only beg to 
be supported in case of failure. P.M. I find by Captain Owen’s letters off Flushing three 
days ago, that all the Dutch vessels have moved lower down the Doorlog” Channel, evi- 
dently to defend it: I will go and look at them; but attack I cannot without Pilots, nor 
without Sanction. I own I shall never bring myself again to allow any Attack to go for- 

ward, where I am not personally concerned ; my mind suffers much more than if I hada 
leg shot off in this late business. I am writing between poor Parker and Langford; there- 
fore I must beg great indulgencies, only believe that I will do my utmost: T am ready to. 
assist the Good Cause, and have no other view in my mind. Had our force arrived, as I 
intended, ’twas not all the Chains in France that could have prevented our folks from bring- 
ing off the whole of the vessels. Aug. 18. To night seven Howitzer Boats will be at work 
on them, and if we can get the Commodore’s Brig (M. Préoreau) at the harbour’s mouth on 
fire, many of them will be burnt. Captain Conn, whom you got promoted, has, under 
Captain Ferrier, the entire direction of this business; and a more zealous, deserving Officer 
never was brought forward. Captain Ferrier you do not know; therefore it becomes me 
to tell you, that his ship is in the very first order, and that he is a man of sense, and as 
steady as old Time himself: I am much pleased with his regularity and punctuality. 
Every one speaks of Captain Somerville’s Coolness and gallant Conduct ; I would not for 
the world have even my dear Parker promoted at the expense of Captain Somerville, 
who was an entire stranger to me—believe me, my dear Lord, I have no interest but for 
the Public Service. J am fixed to look at Flushing and prepared to attack it, if the Pilots 


* Rear Admiral Latouche Treville, afterwards better known to Lord Nelson, who commanded the Naval Force 
at Boulogne, stated in his Official Account that he had foreseen the Attack, and had prepared for it, by getting on 
board the Flotilla battalions of the 46, 57, and 103 Regiments; and that he had been apprized of the approach of 
the English by boats stationed for that purpose. 

» One of the four passages for great ships between the Island of Walcheren and the Flemish Coast. 
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can be persuaded to take Leyden up: if it be within the pale of possibility, it shall be 
attempted.—My dear Parker is, I fear, in a very bad way. August 19. I believe Calais 
could be bombarded, but do you think it is an object? I should not like the bombs to go 
without me.—Heavy sea, sick to death—this sea sickness I shall never get oytr. 

* Aug. 24, 1801, at Sea. I weighed from the Downs: sending after we were under sail 
for old Yawkins, a knowing one. I examined him and some others separately respecting 
Flushing, and I find that it is a very difficult thing to take any ship of sixteen feet draught of 
water up there, and without the Marks almost impossible... .'The French have expected me 
at Flushing every day; therefore I look upon the attempt to be-out of the question. I shall 
have a stout Squadron under Dungeness, which is a station far preferable to the. Downs; 
both for watching the Enemy and as a safe anchorage, and perfectly sure of getting at 
them, if they approach that part of the Kingdom. It appears that the Enemy, whether 
they lie below Flushing or abreast of it, can quit their anchorage any moment and go up 
inside the Dog Sand, where we cannot follow them. I am convinced, from what I hear, 
that the thing is not to be done; but if the weather be favourable to morrow, I will look 
at them in acutter. Captain Owen is an Officer of great zeal, and wished to have removed 
all obstacles to get at the Enemy.—I never heard of more firmness than was shewn by the 
good and gallant Captain Somerville. I felt much in sending an Officer who has a wife 
and eight children all dependant on his life: although he has not reported himself injured, 
yet I fear he has suffered in his head, by the bow gun of a Brig that was fired over him. 
Your handsome letter will confirm to the Officers and the Men, when sent on necessary 
yet dangerous Duty, that at least the first Lord of the Admiralty values their exertions, 
although success may not crown their endeavours. September 6. Many thanks for your 
high opinion of me, expressed in your letter of this day. Worn out I shall soon be; and, 
if here, why then I shali be totally unfit for the Mediterranean Command. Parker suffers 
very much to day, and I am very low. Sept. 15. Captain Campbell’s spirit we are all 
acquainted with: the plan (for Goree) is fixed in my mind, and at least the atlempt is 
worthy of an English Admiral. It is one of those judicious enterprises in which we hazard 
only a few boats, and may destroy an Enemy’s squadron. Sept.19. I have given out 
this day the strictest Orders relative to the Discipline of the ships (in particular meant for 
the gun brigs) and to have them always ready for service. The new Gun Brigs are certainly 
very fine vessels, and if the Commanders of them will keep the sea, I should think they 
might prevent much smuggling; but many of them will require changing; and a proper 
boat must be given to each for that service. In short, Officers must be found fit for the 
command, and the command not be, merely as a sinecure, fit for them: Much reformation 
has been adopted, and, my dear Lord, much, very much is necessary. The history of the 
bomb Tenders will make you stare—but you know it all. Sept. 20. I am full of gricf for 
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the fate of poor Parker; our only consolation is, that every thing has been done which was 
possible: the breath is not yet gone, but, I dare say, he cannot last until night. Dr. Baird’s 
kindness and ability will make a lasting impression on me.”—Captain Parker’s sirength 
rallied after this, and for a time Lord Nelson indulged a delusive hope of recovery. In 
writing on the same day to Dr. Baird, he said, “ Dear Parker is my child, for I found 
him in distress. I am prepared for the worst, although I still hope.—I would come on 
shore and nurse him, could I be useful. Say every thing that is kind for me to his 
Father; and if my Parker has still his recollection, say—God bless him.”—After his death, 
Lord Nelson added to Dr. Baird, “ You will judge of my feelings: God’s will be done. 
I beg that his hair may be cut off and given to ne—It shall be buricd in my grave. Poor 
Mr. Parker, what a Son has he lost. If I were to say I was content, I should lie; but I 
shall endeavour to submit with all the Fortitude in my power. Speak every thing that is 
kind to the poor Father.—In writing to Earl St. Vincent, his Lordship dwelt with affec- 
tionate sorrow on this subject. ‘ The scene, my Lord, with our dear Parker is closed for 
ever, and I am sure your good heart will participate in our grief, both as a public and 
private loss: not a creature living was ever more deserving of our affections. . Every action 
of his life, from Sir John Orde to the moment of his death, shewed Innocence joined to a 
firm mind in keeping the road of Honour, however it might appear incompatible with his 
interest: his conduct in Orde’s business won my regard. When he.was abandoned. by the 
world, your heart had begun to yearn towards him—how well he has deserved my love and 
affection, his actions have shewn. His Father, in his advanced age, looked forward for 
assistance to this good son. Pensions, I know, have sometimes been granted to the parents 
of those who have lost their lives in the service of their King and Country. All will agree 
none fell more nobly than dear Parker, and none ever resigned their life into the hands of 
their Creator, with more resignation to the Divine Will than our Parker. ‘I trust much to 
your friendship to recommend his Father’s case to the kind consideration of the King. I 
fear his loss has made a wound in my heart which time will scarcely heal; but God is 
good, and we must all die.’ 

¢ Amazon, September 1801. I send Nepean another Pilots’ letter. T have experienced in 
the Sound the misery of having the honour of our Country intrusted to a Pilot, who have 
no other thought than to keep the ship clear of danger, and their own silly heads clear of 
shot. At eight in the morning of the 2d of April, not one Pilot would take charge of a ship. 
Bryerley, who was Davidge Gould’s Master in the Audacious, placed boats for me and fixed 
my order, saying, “ My Lord, if you will command each ship to steer with the small red 
house open with a mill, until such a church is on with a wood, the King’s Channel will be 
open.” Every body knows what I must have suffered; and if any merit attaches itself to 
me, it was in combating the dangers of the Shallows in defiance of the Pilots. The busi- 
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ness of Pilots brings all this fresh to my memory, and I long to have the Medal, which 1 
would not give up to he made an English Duke.—You know, my dear Lord, with what 
cheerfulness I came here, and the Country, as your Lordship and Mr. Addington thought, 
attached a confidence to my Name which I submitted to, although I was conscious that 
many more able Officers could be found every day in London; but my Zeal 1 will never 
give up to any man breathing. This Boat business must be over; it may be a part of a 
great plan of Invasion, but can never be the only one: therefore, as our ships cannot act 
any more in lying off the French coast, I own I do not think it is now a Command for a 
Vice Admiral. Turn it in your mind.—It is not that I want.to get a more lucrative situ- 
ation, far from it: I do not know, if the Mediterranean were vacant to morrow, that I am 
equal to undertake it. You will forgive me if I have said too much ; they are my feelings, 
which for several years you have allowed me to throw before you; not in an impertinent 
manner, but with all the respect due to your great Character and exalted Situation. I have 
answered Hawkins about the Pilots exactly as you see it, That he was to go where he was 
ordered, without consulting Pilots, and that when the ship. was standing into danger, they 
were to point it out; but that it was not allowable for them to dictate where it was proper 
for a ship to be stationed in the Channel. From my heart 1 wish the Enemy would try 
and come over and finish the War; although, without great care, I see the misery of Peace. 
Dungeness, Oct. 3, 1801. Nepean’s public letter has a little staggered me, whether it would 
be right, under our present circumstances with France, to do a violent thing? I am pre- 
pared to run a fire Brig into Boulogne Harbour the first fresh wind, at from W.N.W. toN. 
But I shall stop until the assent or dissent comes by telegraph to morrow. I intended not 
to have mentioned this matter to any one, even to you, until the trial had been made. 
However, if we are on the eve of Peace, which is Dungeness news, it would be a bad recon- 
ciliation. If I fail in this plan, 1 purpose to make an Infernal of one of the Bombs, and 
to have fire boats, &c. &c. to keep them for ever in hot water. My mind is always at 
work; but I assure you I am seriously indisposed and low spirited from private considera- 
tions. My public Duty is nothing, I could get over five times as much were I in good 
health; and I find every creature Kind; good, and affectionate towards me, and you amongst 
the first.’ 

On the 10th of October, 1801, General Lauriston, first Aid de Camp to Buonaparte, 
arrived in London with the ratification of the Preliminaries of Peace. The manner in 
which the Mob complimented this French Officer gave great offence to Nelson; and in writ- 
ing to Dr. Baird the next day, he said, ¢ Can you cure Madness? for | am mad to read that 
Englishmen dragged a Frenchman’s carriage. Iam ashamed for my Country.’ In a letter 
to Mr. Davison, his Lordship afterwards observed, ‘ England called loudly for Peace, and 
now I see it is to be abused; but Englishmen never are satisfied full nor fasting’ —Again. 
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in a letter to Earl St. Vincent, “ Most heartily do I congratulate you on being a member 
of that Administration, which has been able to comply with the almost unanimous wishes 
of the Country. All hands must now try to keep French Men and French Principles out 
of our happy Country.” : 

Lord Nelson soon afterwards returned to England, and went to the Villa he had pur- 
chased at Merton. One of the first stépswhich he appears to have taken afterwards, was 
addressing a letter to the Lord Mayor, respecting ihe-slence in which the Victory of Copen- 
liagen had been. passed over by the City of London. The Admiral notices this remonstrance 
when writing to Earl St. Vincent from Merton, Nov. 20, 1801: ‘ L hope that you will approve 
of my letter to the Lord Mayor: I owe it as a debt of gratitude to the brave Officers and 
men under my command on the 2d of April. You know, my dear Lord, the arduousness 
of the Enterprise, and also the full effects of the glorious termination of it: your mind 
must sce the necessity of my stepping forth, or I should ill deserve to be again so supported 
on any future occasion.’ 

Admiral Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronte, to the Lord Mayor, Merton, Nov.'20, 1801. 

« My Lord: I have scen in this day’s. newspapers, that the Court of Common Council 
of the City of London have voted their thanks to the brave Army and Navy,'who have so 
happily brought the Campaign in Egypt to a glorious conclusion, and no Thanks were 
certainly ever better deserved. From my own experience I have never failed seeing, that. 
the smallest services rendered by either Army or Navy to the Country, have been always 
noticed by the great City of London, with one exception; I mean, my Lord, the glorious 
second of April; a day when the greatest dangers of navigation were overcome, and the 
Danish Force, which they thought impregnable, totally taken or destroyed by the consum- 
mate skill of our Commanders and by the undaunted bravery of as gallant a Band as ever 
defended the rights of this Country.. For myself, I can assure. you that if I were only 
personally concerned, I should bear the stigma, attempted to be now first placed upon my 
brow, with humility. But, my Lord, Iam the natural guardian of the fame of the Officers 
of the Navy, Army, dnd Marines, who fought and so profusely bled under my command on 
that day: in no Sea Action this War has so much British blood flowed for their King and 
Country. Again, my Lord—I beg leave to disclaim for myself more merit than naturally , 
falls to a successful Commander; but when I am called upon to speak of the merits of the 
Captains of H. M. ships, and of the Officers and Men, whether Scamen, Marines, or Sol- 
diers, I that day had the happiness to command; I then say, that never was the Glory of 
this Country upheld with more determined bravery than on that occasion; and, if I may 
be allowed to give an opinion as a Briton, then I say, that more important service was 
never rendered to our King and Country. It is my duty, my Lord, to prove to the brave 
fellows my Companions in danger, that I have not failed at every proper place to represent, 
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as well as I am able, their Bravery and meritorious Conduct. When I am honoured with 
your Lordship’s answer, I shall communicate it to all the Officers who served under my 

_ command on the second of April: and I also beg leave to inform your Lordship, that Rear 
Admiral Sir ‘Thomas Graves, K. B. and the Honourable Colonel Stewart, performed the 
most important service on that day.”——Lord Nelson, afterwards, thus expressed himself on 
this subject to Mr. Davison: ‘The City of London has never yet failed noticing Sea 
Victories, and I trust, as the first commercial City in the World, it never will. I remem- 
ber a.few years back, on my observing to a Lord Mayor, that if the City continued its 
generosity, we should ruin them by their Gifts, his Lordship put his hand on my shoulder 
and said ‘ Do you find Victories, and we will find Rewards. I have kept my word, and have 
since found two complete Victories—I have a fair.and honourable claim ; my part of the 
contract has been now-doubly fulfilled,’ ; , 

During the short interval of Peace that ensued, Lord Nelson had an opportunity of 
displaying his abilities, as a Senator, in the House of Peers. Whenever he spoke, the 
house was always particularly attentive to the information, and integrity which appeared 
in his observations. In the debate on the Preliminaries of Peace, Nov. 3, 1801, he 
supported the opinion of his friend Earl St. Vincent, that the Terms were equally ho- 
nourable and advantageous to this Country, and he defended the Preliminaries against 
the imputation of too extensive ‘cessions.—In writing, afterwards, to Sir Brooke Boothby, 
his Lordship again, delivered his sentiments respecting the Peace :—“ We are now at 
peace with all the World. Iam the friend of Peace, without fearing War: for my Poli- 
ticks are, to let France know that we will’ give no insult to her Government, nor will we 
receive the smallest. If France takes unfair means to prevent our trading with other 
Powers under her influence, that I should consider as the greatest act of hostility she can 
shew us. I think our Peace is strong, if we act as we ought with firmness, and allow France 
to put no false constructions on the words, or on omissions in the Treaty.”—On the preced- 
ing 30th of October, his Lordship had thus nobl ly seconded the motion of Earl St. Vincent, 
that the thanks of the House be given to Rear Admiral Sir J. Saumare# K. B. for his spirited 
conduct in the Action with the. United Fleets of France and Spain off Algeziras :—“ T have 

» the honour, my Lords, to be the friend of Sir J. Saumarezg ; and I will assert, that a greater 
Action was never fought. Before that Action, Sir James undertook an Enterprise which 
none but the most gallant Officer and the bravest Seaman would have attempted: He had 
failed through the falling of the wind; for I will venture to say, if that had not failed him, 
he would have captured the French fleet. The promptness with which Sir James refitted, the 


7 
‘It is observed by Montesquieu, who had particularly studied the English Character, in his L'Esprit des Loix, 
“These People, of whom I treat, would scarcely endure the slow pace, the details, the phlegmatic, cool pro- 
ceeding of Negociation: they would often lose by their Treaties what they had gained by their Arms.’ 
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spirit with which he attacked a superior force, after his recent disaster, and the masterly 
conduct of the whole Action, I do not think were ever surpassed.”—On the 12th of No- 
vember ensuing, his Lordship seconded, in terms of general eulogium, Lord Hobart’s 
motion for thanks to the Deliverers of Egypt from the French: And during the next 
year, ‘March 30, he expressed _ his opinion, when writing io Mr. Davison, respecting the 
Debate, March 29, on the arrears in his Majesty’s Civil List, at which his Lordship had 
altended—* I was in the House last night and voted for the payment of the Civil List. 
Lord Moira’s' sentiments I admired most exceedingly, and hope that the public will be 
made to understand the Civil List better, and not to fancy that all goes into the King’s 
pocket. Lord Moira said enough to suggest a Plan that would be very simple. So far 
from the King having given away too much, I think he has been by far too parsimonious.” 

On the 26th of April, 1802, he lost his excellent Father, who expired at Bath in the 
79th year of his age; and during the winter of 1800 his Lordship had been afflicted by 
the death of his early friend and patron Lieutenant Governor Locker, December 26, at 
Greenwich Hospital. Lord Nelson, to recruit his health and spirits, in the month ‘of 
July made a tour into Wales, with Sir W. and Lady Hamilton, and passed through 
Oxford, Gloucester, Monmouth, Brecon, and Milford. He afterwards visited Swansea, 
Hereford, Ludlow, Worcester, Birmingham, Warwick, and Coventry. The Freedom of the 
cities of Monmouth, Hereford, and Worcester was presented to his Lordshi Pp in the most com- 
plimentary manner; and the gratitude of his countrymen was publicly displayed through- 
out the whole excursion. On returning to Merton his time was principally occupied in 
his little farm, and in directing the alterations he had projected. “ I am really,” said he in 
writing to Mr. Davison in October, “so very little in the world, that I know of nothing 
beyond a newspaper. I own myself selfish enough to wish you-in St. James’ Square ; for 
at your breakfast I heard all that was going on in the great world, and it was a central 
place where any one could meet me. I have seen Mr. Addington and Lord St. Vincent 
several times ; but our conversations were like Swift’s and Lord Oxford’s. Yet it was not 
difficult to discover, tHat we felt our importance in the scale of Europe degraded, if 
Buonaparte were allowed to act as he has lately done; and that it was necessary for us 
to speak a dignified language.” 

On the 12th of December, 1802, on the bill for a Naval Inquiry into certain abuses 
that prevailed, Lord Nelson spoke at greater length than he had done before ; thinking it, 


© On the 6th of February 1802, Lord Nelson was informed that he had been created a Knight of the Order 
of St. Foachim, in Franconia. . 

‘¢Jt would be well worth while, said this great Military Officer, to have the nature of the appropriation 
of the Sum voted for the Civil List explained to the Pablic, that Men might see how very small a portion of it was 
attached to defray the King’s personal expenses ; and how much greater a part was necessarily expended in sup- 
port of the Salaries of the High Officers and Judges of the Land, in support of the due Administration of Equity, 
Justice and Law, and how much more went again to the Public Services of the State.’ 
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as he declared, to be his duty to say a few words in regard to a bill, of which the objects 
had.an express reference to the interests of his Profession. After mentioning the confidence 
that might be placed in the authoritative Inquiry of the Commissioners, he thus pro- 
ceeded: “ And truly, my Lords, if the bill be thus superior to all objection, -I can aflirm, 
that the necessities, the wrongs of those who are employed in the Naval Service of their 
Country, most loudly call for the redress which it proposes. From the highest Admiral 
in the Service, to the poorest cabin boy that walks the street, there is not a man but may 
be in distress with large sums of money due to him, of which he shall, by no diligence of 
request, be able to obtain payment; there is not a man,.whose entreaties would be 
answered with aught but insults at the proper places for his application, if he came not 
with particular recommendations to a preference ... Are these things to be tolerated? Is 
it not for the interest, is it not for the honour of the Country, that they should as speedily 
as possible be redressed?” His Lordship also on the third reading of the Bill, on the fol- 
lowing day, expressed his desire, that the necessary inquiries into the flagrant abuses by 
Prize Agents, might be made the subject of a separate Act; observing at the same time, 
that there might be instances in which the delay of payment resulted from unavoidable 
accidents. 

During the ensuing winter he drew up the following Remarks on manning the Navy, 
in a more efficacious and popular manner than that which had been so long adopted ; 
which he presented on the 13th ‘of February, 1803, to Earl St. Vincent: “At a time 
when the Seamen, as I have been repeatedly told, notwithstanding their good pay and 
abundance of the very best provisions, manifest a reluctance to enter into the Naval 
Service ; it-becomes, in my humble opinion, a duty for people conversant with the manners 
and disposition of Seamen, to turn our thoughts on the mode of inducing them to be fond, 
and even desirous of serving in the Navy, in preference to the Merchant Service. Their pay 
and provisions cannot possibly be improved from what they are at present; but, I think, 
a Plan should be brought forward to register the Certificates given to Seamen ; and a form 
of Certificate, to be general and filled according to Regulations issued by the Admiralty 
under the authority of an Act of Parliament. The greatest good would result from such 
a Regulation, to the Seamen, who are by hundreds in distress in London, for wagt of Cer- 
tificates authenticating their persons; in default of which so many wrong Seamen have 
been paid, that neither the Pay Office, nor any Prize Agent will venture to pay the 
Seaman his just due ; and the benefit to those Seamen producing good Characters, having 
never been concerned in Mutinies, or deserted, &c., &c., would much benefit them in 
getting good births in the Merchant Service. 

« When we calculate by figures on the expense of raising Seamen at, I think it is said, 20/7. 
per man, and that 42,000 Seamen deserted during the late War, the loss in money in 
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that point alone, amounts to 840,000/; without taking into consideration the greater 
expense of raising more men, and certainly not so good as thosc who have been used to 
the King’s Naval Service. I shall therefore propose, that every Seaman who has served 
faithfully five years in War, and by his certificates has never been concerned in Mutinies, 
nor deserted, shall receive every New Year’s Day, or on the King’s Birth Day, the sum of 
two guineas ; and if he serves eight years shall have four guineas, exclusive of any pension 
for wounds. It may at first sight appear to be an cnormous sum for the State to pay ; 
but when it is considered that the average life of a Scaman is from hard service finished at 
forty five years, he cannot many years enjoy the Annuity; to assist in paying which, the 
interest of the money saved'by their not deserting would go very far. And perhaps, as the 
Merchants give large wages in War, a tax might be imposed when wages are above such a 
sum: this would answer one of these two purposes, either making the increase of wages, 
in the Merchants Service, beneficial to those who serve their King and Country in the 
Navy; or, by keeping down the Merchants wages, render desertion less tempting. Much, 
very much can be said, and is necessary to be considered on this subject; but the more I 
think of it, the easier it appears to me to be put in practice. Prize Money to be as regu- 
larly paid in London, Portsmouth, Plymouth, &c. as Seamen’s Wages: this is so easy and 
simple, that a very few days would, in my opinion, complete such a plan. 

« But the great thing necessary to guard against is Desertion ; for notwithstanding all I 
have proposed to induce Seamen to serve faithfully, yet a sum of money, and liquor, held 
out to a Seaman, are too much for him: he first allows himself to be seduced, he then 
becomes fearful of apprehension, and afterwards wishes and exerts himself to get out of the 
Country, in the Merchants employ. It will be found, if necessary to be inquired into at 
the Navy Office, and I know it—That whenever a large Convoy is assembled at Portsmouth, 
and our Fleet is in Port, not Icss than 1000 men desert from the Navy; and Iam sure that 
one third of this number from want of clothes, drinking, and other debaucheries, are lost 
by death to this Kingdom. I shall only relate one fact, out of a thousand which could be 
brought forward: A Ship, from London, clears at Gravesend for her Voyage to India. 
Amongst other papers, the names of her Crew and number are necessary; the names, qua- 
lities, &c, are properly filled up, and the ship to a common observer is fully manned; but 
€he fact is this, the ship is navigated to Portsmouth by ticket men (men who are protected 
from the Impress for some cause or other), the Owner or Captain sends to Portsmouth, and 
crimps, I have been told in onc instance as far as fifty men—twenty-five able seamen, 
fifteen ordinary, and ten landsmen, the bounty being of course different according to 
their qualifications; the Ticket Men leave the ship, the Deserters take up the names, and 
away they go. 

« Knowing the case, an Act of Parliarhent would, if not entirely, very nearly prevent 
vor. IL. : 4K 
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this infamous conduct; the Regulation I think would be very easy and simple. I am 
sensible that no Plan for these very important purposes can be matured by any onc head, 
much less by mine ; but as these ideas* flow from a pure source, and a sincere desire to 


benefit our King and Country, I submit them, with deference, to much wiser and abler 
men, than NELson anp Bronte.’ 


‘ 


At the beginning of this year, he had appeared on being subpeened at Colonel Despard’s 
Trial, to bear testimony to the former conduct of that deluded Officer. The Admiral accord- 
ingly declared, that they had honourably served together in 1780, on the Spanish Main, at 
the attack on Fort'San Juan. Lord Ellenborough, in noticing the testimony of Nerson, 
observed, That it had been given by a Man, on whom to pronounce an Eulogy were to waste 
words. 

On the first of April, 1803, his Lordship was examined before the Commissioners of 
Naval Inquiry, with regard to such abuses respecting Prize Agency, as had come under 
his knowledge; and on the 14th he sent an account of it* to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, adding, ‘I am ready, Sir, to combat all objections.’ 

After the Battle of Copenhagen his Majesty had created the noble Admiral a Viscount, 
and during the month of August, 1801, the Patent of Entail of his Lordship’s rank was 
announced, in which the Dukedom of Bronte was first mentioned: The Patent was 
thus prefaced—‘* His Majesty is graciously pleased, in consideration of the great and im- 
portant’services that Renownep Man, Horatio Viscount Nutson, hath rendered to 
his King and Country; and in order to perpetuate to the latest posterity the remembrance 
of his Glorious Actions, and to incite others to imitate his example, to grant the dignity of 
a Baron of his United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to the said Horatto 
Viscount Netson, K. B. and Vice Admiral of the Blue Squadron of His Majesty’s 
Fleet, &c. &c. &c. by the name, style, and title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, and of Hilbo- 
rough, in his County of Norfolk.”—These Honours were entailed on his Lordship’s Father, 
and after his death on the Rev. Dr. William Nelson, his only surviving Son: and in case of 
default of heirs male from that branch, they were also entailed, first on the heirs male of 
his Lordship’s sister Susannan, who had married Mr. Bolton, and secondly on the heirs 
male of his Lordship’s sister Caruartnez, who had married Mr. Matcham. 


s A Plan that in some degree resembled these ideas of Lord Nelson, may be found in the Bill brought into the 
Parliament about the middle of the last century, after the Register Bill had been disapproved, in consequence of 
the difficulties that were then found in manning our Fleet, which had been alluded to in the King’s Speech. The 
twenty-three Resolutions that were agreed to, are given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1740, (Vol. X. Page 
546.) 


"Vol. LAppendix. The New Prize Act has regulated many of these Abuses. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
SECTION IV. 
From the appointment of Vice Admiral Lord Nelson to the Command in the Mediterranean, to the Battle of Trafalgar. 
WHILST aeavine Ox BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS AMPHION AND VICTORY. 


From 1803 to 1805. 


ano "Le fallacy of the Peace of Amiens soon became apparent, notwithstanding 
eae all the sacrifices which Great Britain had so nobly made, to satisfy the military 
despotism and to arrest the insidious designs of the government of France. As Lord 
Nelson observed in the debate on the Preliminaries, “ The King had often assured his 
Parliament, that he would be ready to accede to terms of Peace, as soon as the govern- 
ment of France should wear an appearance of permanency.” The experiment had been 
tried, and the British Nation, fully aware of its inefficacy to answer the intended objects, 
entered into the present eventful contest with a greater degree of unanimity, and a more 
general conviction of its necessity. The decision and spirit which marked the operations 
of our Government, irritated and astonished Buonaparte; who endeavoured by his conduct 
to our Ambassador, Lord Whitworth, at the Court held at the Tuilleries, March 13, 1803, 
to asperse the humanity and integrity of the British Character; Nous avons, said he, déja fuit 
la guerre pendant quinze ans: As he appeared to wait for a reply, Lord Whitworth observed, 
Cen est déja trop. Buonaparte answered, mais vous voulez la faire encore quinze années, et 
vous my forgez. After some time he added, vous pourrez peut-etre tuer la France, mais 
jamais Vintimider. Lord Whitworth, unaffected by the total want of dignity as well as 
decency which had been manifested throughout, contented himself by thus delivering the 
real sentiments of his government—On ne voudroit ni Pun ni Pautre: on voudroit vivre en 
bonne intelligence avec elle. 

The Command in the Mcditerranean_ had been long destined by the Adiniralty for Lord 
Nelson, as has appeared by some letters addressed to Earl St. Vincent from the Admiral. 
On that station a considerable part of his professional life had been already spent; he had 
even fora short period acted there already as Commander in Chief, and had before acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the political interests and complicated duties which itembraced. The 
Correspondence which his Lordship afterwards carried on with the Ministers at home, with 
the different States in the Mediterranean, and with various eminent Officers in the Navy and 
Army with whom he was associated, has been carefully preserved. As the Commentaries 
of a great Warrior and Statesman, written’at the moment when the different events which 
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they describe took place, they possess considerable value, and must impart an additional 
interest. Some letters have necessarily been reserved, as containing hints for the public 
benefit of his Country; which may possibly have escaped the watchful attention and well 
regulated system of secret intelligence, in which the French are so decidedly our superiors, 
The subsequent Narrative principally consists of a selection from this extensive Correspond- 
ence, occasionally illustrated by such collateral information, as has been furnished from the 
most respectable sources. _ 
At the beginning of April, Lord Nelson sent the earliest intelligence of his appoint- 
ment to the Mediterranean Fleet to H.R. H. the Duke of Clarence:—‘ April 6, 1803. 
Your Royal Highness knows that you have a right to command me; and it was my full 
intention when the thing was fixed for my going, to have offered my services to you. All 
that I know officially is, that the Cabinet, through the mouth of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, have named me for the command in the Mediterranean—that it might be 
necessary for me to go out in a frigate, and that the Victory should follow. Iam truly 
impressed with all your goodness tome. J assure you, I shall endeavour to merit the con- 
tinuance of that friendship, which you have been pleased to honour me with for upwards 
of twenty-three years—My dear friend Sir William Hamilton" died this morning: the 
world never lost a more upright and accomplished gentleman.—April 17. I agree with 
your Royal Highness most entirely, that the son of a Ropwey ought to be the protegé of 
every person in the kingdom, and particularly of the sea officers: had I known that there 
had been this claimant, some of my own Lieutenants must have given way to such a name, 
and he should have been placed in the Victory—she is full, and I have twenty on my list; 
but whatever numbers I have, the name of Ropnry must cut many of them out.—I am 
well aware that, in my Prize plan, lawyers must remove all the difficulties that will occur 
in the completion. Much, very much is necessary to be considered on every part of it, 
but I think many objections would be overcome by a temperate and serious discussion. I 
was told the difficulties were insurmountable, or nearly so: My answer was, “ as the thing 
is necessary to be done, the more difficulties the more necessary to try to remove them.” 
Lord Nelson finally received his appointment as Commander in Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, May 16, 1803; and in answer to the official letter from the Board, said, “ Their 
Lordships may always rely on my strict obedience to their orders, and I rely with confi- 
dence on their liberal construction of my actions.”—On the 18th he left London very early, 
and arriving about noon at Portsmouth, hoisted his flag on board the Victory, Captain 
S. Sutton, Captain George Murray first Captain; and sailed on the 20th, in company with 


» At Sir William's death his pension of 12002. a year ceased. Lord Nelson during the ensuing month, May 17, 
settled the same on Lady Hamilton; desiring Mr. Davison to pay on the first day of each succeeding month the 
sum of one hundred pounds, until further orders. 
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the Amphion, Captain T. M. Hardy. On the 22d, they went to the black Rocks 
off Brest to meet Admiral Cornwallis, who had been blown off his station; and it blowing 
strong all day on the 23d, his Lordship, in obedience to his orders, shifted his flag 
on board the Amphion, and proceeded to the Mediterranean.—On the 26th of May, when 
off Cape Finisterre, he wrote to the Duke of Clarence: « Your Royal Highness will have 
heard that 1 sailed in the Victory to join Admiral Cornwallis off Brest; but as I could not 
find him on his rendezvous, or near Brest, and having a fair wind, I determined on em- 
barking in ‘the Amphion and proceeding to the Mediterranean; leaving the Victory to 
follow if Admiral Cornwallis did not want her assistance: I now wish I had not perse- 
vered so long in Jooking for him, for I-have lost the fair wind. I never could fancy 
that our assistance would be wanted. June 3. Having buffeted with a foul wind and 
nasty sea, we are now entering the Straits, and I hope to anchor at Gibraltar before 
dark. As they knew nothing of tlie War being absolately begun here, [am much hurried, 
being very anxious to join the Fleet as soon as possible; this must apologize for the 
shortness of my letter. Buonaparte’s brother Jerome passed from. Martinique a few days 
ago ina ship of the line.—In continuation, off Monaco, July 5. I arrived at Gibraltar on the 
$d in the night, and sailed on the 4th of June. On the 15th I reached Malta, and left it 
at three o’clock on the morning of the 17th. It was the 25th before I got off Naples, where I 
was glad to find that Sir R. Bickerton had on the Ath of June steered for Toulon. Owing 
to the frequent calms at this season in the Mediterranean, we have not yet joined Sir Richard, 
but I hope to see them to morrow: reports say that the Fleet is in very good order as to 
discipline, but miserably off in respect to numbers ; we have only to hope that the French 
will soon give us an opportunity of trying our strength with them.—It is perhaps very dif- 
ficult for any one to say, what are the plans of Buonaparte: he is assembling a very 
large Army in Italy, and has already placed 13,000 men in the kingdom of Naples; I 
think it can only be with a view to conquer it, when it may on some pretence or other suit 
his convenience ; the Morea and ultimately Egypt,‘ are in his view: therefore his assem- 
bling so many troops in Italy, they say full 80,000, can only be for the purpose of remov- 
ing them across the Adriatic. With this idea, I fully expect that the French Fleet from 
Brest will assuredly come into the Mediterranean, to protect this Amy across the water 
and along shore from Genoa, Leghorn, &c. which are full of troops. “We must keep a 


‘In his Diary, under June 16, whilst at Malta’ Lord Nelson observes, ‘ Received a deputation on shore of the 
inhabitants, and had a conference with the Bey from Egypt. N.B. In my opinion, if we do not manage well, 
the French will still get a footing in Egypt; for if we do not support the Mameloucs against the Turks, they will 
certainly join the French; and if we take a decided part against the Turks, they will probably, finding Egypt is 
lost, give it to the French. It is a nice point to manage, but by a happy medium making the Turks do what is 
just, and making the Mameloucs content with what is just, I think we might settle the matter to the satisfaction 
of all parties.” : 
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good look out both here and off Brest; and if I have the means, I shall try and fight one 
party or the other before they form a junction. July 9. I joined the Fleet yesterday, and 
it was with much sorrow that I saw your Royal Highness’s friend Captain Keats looking 
so very ill; but he says he is recovering : I have such a high respect for his character, that 
I should be happy in doing all in my power to promote it. He is too valuable an Officer 
for the King’s service to lose. The French Fleet is seven or nine sail of the line nearly 
ready for sea, five frigates and some corvettes: we have only to wish for their coming out, 

it would remove most of our fancied wants; we have few real ones—except the sight of the 
French Fleet, which would give much pleasure to your Royal Highness’s attached and 
devoted servant, NELSON AND Bronte,’ 

(1803.) ‘On his. first arrival in the Mediterranean, he had immediately directed his atten- 
tion to the security of his Sicilian Majesty; and when writing to Sir John Acton, June 10, 
~ had said...¢ As I bring Mr. Elliot," it is not for me to enter very deeply into poli- 
tical subjects, yet it is right as far as the purport of my orders go to touch upon them, 
The words of my Orders are, “ To be ver attentive in observing if the French have any 
design of attacking the kingdoms of Naples or Sicily, and to afford his Sicilian Majesty 
and his subjects, all the protection and assistance which may be in your power, consistently 
with a due attention to the other important objects intrusted to your care.” No Orders, 
my dear Sir. John, can be fuller or clearer, and I do assure you that the last words of 
Mr. Addington to me were, Take every possible care of their Sicilian Majesties, for the King 
considers them as the most faithful Allies that he has ever had : there was not in the Ministry 
4, difference of opinion on this point. You will readily believe how desirous I am to pay 
my duty to the King and Queen, the Royal Family, and your Excellency, and Iam using 
force upon myself to keep away; for I think it likely were I to fly to Naples, that the 
French might turn it to some plea agairist those good Sovereigns.’—On the same day, 
Lord Nelson also wrote to their Sicilian Majesties; and sent the news of his arrival in the. 
Mediterranean to the King of Sardinia, through our Minister, Mr. Jackson: the Admiral 
desired his Excellency to assure their Sardinian Majesties-of an equal devotion to their 
interests; and ‘“ As far as I can consistently with my duty to our own King,” added he, 
“ T will take care that no unpleasant circumstances shall happen to make the French 
be insolent to tfose good Sovereigns. You, Sir, will-be so good as to tell mie your 
opinion of the situation of Sardinia. If the King wished it and the People would support 
theif Sovereign, I should feel bound to afford them not only every assistance in my power, 
but to recommend a body of troops, say 3000, to aid so just a cause. My movements, you 
know, must materially depend on the sentiments and exertions of other Powers: my naval 
line of duty is perfectly simple; but I should feel happy in a more extended sense of duty 
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to aid and assist his Majesty’s faithful Allies.’—On the 16th of June, he sent the 
following letter from Malta to his Highness the Capitan Pasha, at Constantinople. ¢ Sir: 
The restless ambition of the person who, for the misfortune of mankind, still rules in the 
Government of France, has called me forth from my repose once more to arms; and the 
King, my Master, has judged it proper to appoint me Commander in Chief of his Fleet in - 
the Mediterranean. I trust that the Ottoman Empire will be allowed to remain tranquil 
and not again be unjustly invaded; but should any attempt be-made by the French to 
carry such an object into execution, I have the honour to inform your Highness, that I am 
directed to use every means to prevent it, and to afford to the Sublime Porte and its 
subjects all the assistance in my power. This isa part of my instructions which I should 
feel real pleasure in obeying, as it would not only enable me to evince my gratitude to his 
Imperial Majesty, but also afford me the pleasure I have so long desired of being per- 
sonally known to your Highness.’ —In writing at the same time to Mr. Drummond, the 
British Minister at Constantinople, he added, “TI have only to be informed how I can 
rendes the Ottoman Empire most service, to make that a cheerful part. of my duty. 
T have taken the liberty of writing to the Grand Vizier and Capitan’ Pasha, to assure them 
of the same, which considering my personal close connection with the Sublime Porte, I 
hope your Excellency will not disapprove of. _ I shall be glad ‘to be informed of the state 
of Albania,. and whether the Government of+Constantinople'think there ig any probability: 
of the French trying to realize one of their’ schemes, of making the Morea a Greek Re- 
public.” Ina letter at the same titné'to Mr. Spiridion Foresti at Corfu, he inquired: mi- 
nutely into the state of the infant Republic of the Seven Islands, whether they were able 
to maintain their independence, and whether any disaffection or wish to give themselves 
up to France had appeared? ‘ Your accurate knowledge of those islands,’ added the 
Admiral, ‘ and of every individyal on them, will enable you to give.me such answers ag 
will assist me to regulate my conduct; and you Wilk Believe that'I must have every incli- 
nation to render them service, when T revollect phe very elegant compliment made me by 
the island of Zante.’ panes el 
(1803.) In writing to Mr. Elliot, respecting the Two Sicilies, June 25, he thus 
begins the second of three admirable letters which he sent ‘on that subject: ‘I have 
given my opinion to the best of my judgment under all the circumstances. Had I only to 
consider, is Sicily safe at this moment? I should say no; yet let it be recollected, that I 
am called upon not entirely to lose Napits by my opinion, but to try with that im- 
portant object ‘in view to save Sicily,’ I ‘have arranged with General Vilettes to have 
2000 men ready for service, and I shall write secretly to have them in momentary prepa- 
ration. If Sir John Acton, without chusing to run too great a risk for Sicily, chose to send 
* to me off Toulon, I would attend myself if possible this very important service. T am 
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extremely anxious to join the Fleet, for I must place a squadron between Elba and Genoa 
to prevent that Expedition from moving, and must also send some ships to the Straits 
Mouth, and keep enough to watch the ships in Toulon; of whose force or readiness for 
service I am totally ignorant. These are all important objects, but nothing when com- 
pared with the security of the Sicilies.’ 

(1803.). In the second of two letters sent to Sir John Acton, dated June 25, off Capri, the 
Admiral thus discussed the difficult subject of Sicily. —* My dear Sir John : If T know myself, 
it is to feel, that the more my friends are in distress, the more I am anxious to serve them. 
A Mouse once assisted a Lion, which is the only comparison I can make in arrogaling to 
myself the power of assisting a King of the House of Bourbon, and I am sorry to say the 
only one who has strictly preserved his honour, dignity and fidelity to his Allies. I 
shall feel proud in aiding you, my dear Sir John, to save these two fine kingdoms, andeMr. 
Eliot will join us most cordially in this good work. All we must take care of is not to 
run the risk of losing Sicily beyond the line of prudence; on that point we rely, as the 
seaman’s phrase is, on your Excellency’s look-out ; you must be aware of our distance, 
- and be in time. 1 will, if you send to me off Toulon, either attend myself or send Sir 

Richard Bickerton. ‘Declarations are to come from our Officers that the authority of his 
Majesty is in no one respect to.be abridged, and if my counsel can have weight I should 
recommend; at the risk of a war with all the Barbary States, to liberate the Sicilian Flag 
- from their insolence: I assure you I would only ask for three months war to put them in 
order ; not by attacking Algiers, but taking all their cruisers. I am going off ‘Toulon, and 
thence shall send a vessel direct to England. It has been my plan to have 10,000 dis- 
“posable troops in the Mediterranean, this is also Lord Minto’s and his Excellency Mr. 
Elliot’s.’°—Lord. Nelson had also suggested that a sufficient quantity of provisioned 'Trans- 
ports should be kept in the Mediterranean, to attend on these Troops and convey them 
from one part of the enemy’s coast to the other, so as might best harass and perplex the 
French Armies. They had at that time,taken possession of Pescaro, Brindisi, Otranto, 
and 'Tarento, on a pretence that we were to evacute Malta, as they had Naples, and qn our 
not doing so, they resumed their former position in that kingdom. Lord Nelson, in sending 
this information to Major General Vilettes at Malta, June 26, said, ‘ The King of Sicily is 
fully sensible of the injustice of the French ; their force consists of 13,000 men, who are 
spread over 200 miles of country ...I assure you under all the circumstances which have 
been laid before me, I have had a difficult tak to form my opinion : If Sicily be lost, so 
is Naples ; but Naples being lost, is more likely to be regained by securing Sicily.’ 
On the 28th of June, he sent the following View of the Mediterrancan States to 
Mr. Addington, dated Amphion, between Sardinia and Naples. After touching on the 
conduct of the Dey of Algiers to our Consul, Mr. Falcon, his Lordship proceeded to notice 
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‘Maxta: The Maltese are in the highest spirits, and sincerely hope that they will now 
be never separated from England. My opinion of Malta as a naval Station for watching 
the French in Toulon, is well known ; and my present experience of what will be a three 
weeks passage, most fully confirms me in it. The Fleet will never go there, if I can find 
any other corner: but having said this, I now declare that I consider Malta as a most 
important outwork to India, that it will ever give us great influence in the Levant and 
indeed throughout all the southern parts of Italy ; in this view, I hope we shall never 
give it up. I carried out orders from Lord Hobart, that General Vilettes was to hold 
2000 men at my requisition; if they could be spared from the defence of Malta, for the 
service of Sicily. ‘The language of General Vilettes was natural, “ the Garrison appointed 
for Malta is not more than at the most economical number of men was judged sufficient ; 
however, that he should not hesitate in providing 1200 men and a corps of artillery, to be 
under the Command of General Oakes, a most excellent Officer, for the service of 
Messina, whenever I might call for them :” and the General wished that I should mention 
this conversation, when I had any Opportunity of communicating with Ministers. Sir 
Alexander Ball thinks, that if half the troops was sent on other services, particularly to 
Sicily, that the Maltese would defend the Island against any force the French could send, 
supported by our Fleet. Truth probably lies between ; but, my dear Sir, these sort of 
Orders should never be left discretionary. You make an Officer responsible for the 
safety of the place, yet tell him in the same breath, send away so many men if you can 
spare them without evident risk. The conduct of the Officer must be naturally to secure 
himself, from the very great responsibility thrown upon him by such an order. 

‘ The state of Stcizy is almost as bad as a civilised country can be. There are no 
Troops fit to be called such, with a scarcity of corn never known before, and of course 
bread so dear that the lower Class is discontented. The Nobles are oppressors, and those of 
the Middle Rank wish fora change ; and although they would prefer us to the French, yet 
Ibclieve they would receive the French, rather than not change from the Oppression of the 
Nobles. The Citadel of Messina is strong and in good order, but with a few miserable 
‘Troops badly paid, if paid at all; therefore what can be expected from them? A French 
Frigate has been there lately, with a French Aid de Camp to the Grand Master, and lastly 
General Vial: they have good eyes and many at Messina are seduced ; and if the Nea- 
politan ‘Troops at Malia were removed there, I fear we should find more Enemies and 
the French more Friends. On the 17th of June at day light I left Malta, on the 20th 
I passed the Faro of Messina. The lower class of boat people came on board with Fruit, 
&c.—their expressions were strong and ought to be received with caution, yet with their 
hearts in their hands, you may gather.sentiments to form a pretty accurate opinion, 


Viva il Ré! Viva Inglesé! When will the English come back to Messina? On asking them 
VoL. tr. fe 
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if they had any Jacobins in the City, Yes, the Gentry who wear their Hats so—on one side 
of the head, Vide Bond Street Loungers. On the 23th of June I was at the entrance of 
the Bay of Naples, where I had appointed the Frigate which carried Mr. Elhot there to 
join me ; I send you copies of my letters to Lord St. Vincent for him to lay them before 
the Cabinet ; and here it is necessary to observe to you, that a Sea Officer cannot hold any 
Official Correspondence but with the Secretary of the Admiralty, without an order for that 
purpose which is often given: therefore I have certainly irregularly sent them to Lord 
St. Vincent as a Cabinet Minister, conceiving they are on subjects which the Board of 
Admiralty can have nothing to do with, much less the Clerks of that office, through whose 
hands they must pass. When you, my dear Sir, take into your consideration all the letters 
sent me, with the liberal conduct towards my judgment; I trust you will agree with me, 
that under all the circumstances at this moment, I did right to give the opinion which I 
have done: but I stand open to the correction of the Cabinet. I felt that it was our wish 
to make Naples feel, that we were her true friends and sincerely wished to preserve as 
much as possible for her, and not to hasten the loss of any part of the kingdom of Naples. 

‘Sarpinta is declared neutral, but that no foreign Troops would be allowed to land. 
I wish they may keep off the French. We have no Troops to assist them, if they wanted 
our assistance. This reminds me of a hint about more Troops for Naples: should the 
King of Naples, which is most probable, be obliged to quit his capital and retire to Palermo, 
the possession of Gaeta would be attended with the happiest consequences ; a very strong 
fortified frontier Town, with a fine Bay and Port, the country People hostile to invete- 
racy against the French: 1500 British would secure this Post, and always give us an entry 
into the Country. Jam not military man sufficient to say, how long our Troops could 
hold St. Elmo and the other Castles at Naples, but they would give that energy to the 
People, which might, and probably would be attended with the happiest effects. I regret 
the necessity of withdrawing the last part of that fine Egyptian Army, and am aware of 
the influence it will have on the timid Council of Naples. 

‘Tuscany: It is difficult to know how to consider this State: they are not our Friends, 
and it would perhaps be hard to consider them as Enemies. Yet why should France use 
them against us, and we suffer Leghorn to enjoy its Commerce for the advantage ultimately 
of the French? for it is they who receive the fruits of the Tuscan Jabour and Commerce: 
And as the French have declared Leghorn in a state of Siege, I can see no impropriety in 
considering it so likewise, and for our Government to place it in a state of blockade 
whilst the French remain in it. This is for the wise and grave consideration of our 
Government. 

‘Gryoa or Licuria: The same as the Italian Republic, it is France as much as 
Toulon, it has not even the name of Independence. I shall, therefore, as far as I see at 
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this present moment, have no hesitation in considering all Genoese Vessels as French. 
Every thing at Genoa is French; therefore I hope that not a moment will be lost in de- 
claring Genoa so considered. The blockade of Genoa ought to be declared instantly ; 
if not, it will be what it always has been, the granary of the South of France, and the 
Northern part of Italy. The Imperial and Greek flag are filling it with corn. 

‘Morea: Itis perfectly clear that the French are at work in that Country ; either to 
prepare for their own reception, or to induce the Greeks to revolt against the Porte, and 
either way it is a chain for their getting again to Egypt. If the French or their friends 
conquer the Morea, Egypt would be the price of returning it, unless by an alliance with 
the Mameloucs they can possess both. ‘This brings to my mind the Bey who is going to 
England, to solicit our Justice against Turkish Oppression. It appears very clear that 
the Territory assigned them in upper Egypt, will not maintain them and their Flocks. 
Government will know how to steer between the Turks and Mameloucs.—July 2d. To 
this long letter, I shall only beg to call your attention, to what purpose the French are 
collecting such an Army in Italy, where at present there can be no prospect of an army 
able to face them: 13,000 are in the kingdom of Naples, 8,000 are at this moment in 
Leghorn, 6,000 marched in on the 28th June, and the other parts of Italy are filling with 
Troops, even drawing them from Switzerland. Their object must be the conquest of 
Naples (perhaps Sicily) and certainly getting over to the Morea; therefore I regret the 
removal of the Egyptian Army, which in any one of these Enterprizes would have kept 
the French in check: for I am sure they are afraid of that Army, and the Italians have 
the greatest confidence in it, and would make a struggle in their Mountains; and time 
gained to us would be very desirable.’ 

In a letter to Lord Moira, on the 2d of’ July 1803, when close to Elba, the Admiral 
after retracing his proceedings and the general State of Affairs in the Mediterranean, thus 
continued : ‘ Another great plan of Buonaparte’s is now perfectly clear: he will attempt 
the Morea, either by assisting the Greeks in an Insurrection against the Porte, or this may 
be done in concert with Russia. On this important subject we are both agreed, that it is 
very probable those two powers may have in view, by concert, the downfal of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe. Candia and ‘Egypt would of course, if this plan is followed, be given to 
'Those Naval Officers who were in the confidence of Lord Nelson, well know his accurate ideas respecting 
Eyer, which cannot be too much impressed on the public mind. This great Statesman was fully aware of the 
views which the French had, in endeavouring to make themselves masters of the fertile Territory of the Nile. He 
knew that every article of West Indian produce would grow there ; that they could, therefore, supply Europe with 
Sugar at a very low rate, and by thus having an immense number of ships employed in the carrying trade, they 
could man a Fleet with able Sailors in a very short time, which would be at Sea long before we could send any 


force so far. Tea and Cotton he also knew would, grow in Egypt. In addition to all which, their well known 
intention of thus reaching our possessions in India, should never be omitted. 
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the French, when sooner or later farewell India. But even supposing Russia has nothing 
to do with this plan; it would equally answer Buonaparte’s purpose of alarming the Porte, 
to do it by the Greeks, or by assisting Ali Vizier in throwing off his dependence on the 
Porte: he would be equally ready to suppress or support even Rebellion, provided the 
reward, Ecyer, were the same. That is his great object at present, and for it he would 
sacrifice either Greeks, Russians, or Turks. We know he is not very scrupulous in the 
honourable means of accomplishing his darling object. Every State in Ttaly except 
Naples, is at this moment as much France, as France itself, and in all things is obedient 
io hisnod. And for fear that the Spanish Family, in his Kingdom of Etruria, should appear 
to the world not sufficiently degraded, he has ordered, and they fly on the same flag staff, 
both French and Tuscan colours ‘to be hoisted. At Genoa, they literally obey the order 
of his Minister; a few days ago he desired of the Government 5,000 ‘Troops—they 
answered that they had only 2,000, but that they were very much at his service. My firm 
opinion is, that the Mediterranean will again be an active scene; and if Ministers do not 
look out, I shail have the Brest Fleet to pay me a visit: for as the Army can only be 
moved by the protection of a superior Fleet, that Fleet they will try to have, and a month’s 
start of us would do all the mischief.’ 

Lo Mr, Addington, dated of Toulon, July 16, 1809.— I send you some papers relative 
to and some letters from Odessa, a Russian port in the Black Sea, of which the Duke 
de Richelieu is Governor. You will know much better than 1 can tell you, how this 
emigrant Duke has been courted by Buonaparte through his Minister in Russia. We 
must recollect that he isa Frenchman, and his ultimate views probably turn to getting 
back some of his estates in France. It appears odd it should so happen, that a 
Frenchman should be appointed Governor of a place, where the French are to have so 
much intercourse: from all I have heard before I left England, I cannot help thinking 
that Russia and France understand each other about the Turkish Dominions. If so, Egypt 
will be the price ; this Mr. Bourgoin is a very clever felloy and knows his business, I 
take him to be Nephew to the Minister who was in Denmark. The French Trade in 
the Levant did not answer in the peace, all the letters I have say so (more than 100) and 
many houses in Marseilles have stopped payment. Forgive my suggcstions, but they will 
naturally obtrude themselves, I meant merely to send the papers. July 27. Europe 
seems so degraded, that I declare I would rather die with my sword in my hand resisting, 
than hold any Territory by means of a degencrate guarantee. Can a Kingdom be said 
to be free, which pays contributions at the order of a foreign Power? No; yet such is 
the state of Naples, Tuscany, and Genoa. General Murat demanded at Genoa a contrie 
bution of five millions of livres on the 7th, the Government said they could only raise 
three ; the rest must be paid in men for the Army: 1600 men marched into Genoa 
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on the 17th of July. Yesterday, and to day, three corvettes have been trying to proceed 
to.the eastward: I am confident they want to get to the heel of Italy and the Adriatic, 
and it is very difficult to prevent their passing along shore. At Marseilles they are fitting, 
as reports say, eighly or ninety gun boats, and’ intend sending them by the Canal of 
Languedoc to Bourdeaux ; but I am sure this is not true. They are to go along shore to 
the heel of Italy, and to embark and protect their Army either to Sicily or the Morea, or 
to both; and the Navy of Europe can hardly prevent these along shore voy ages. However 
Tam placing an addition to the Squadron I have already stationed upon that coast; but 
from Cape St. Vincent, where it is absolutely necessary I should have a look out for the 
ships of war coming from the Mediterranean, to the head of the A driatic, [have only eight 
Frigates ; which, with the service of watching Toulon and the necessary Frigates with 
the Fleet, are absolutely not one half enough. I mean this as no complaint, for | am con- 
fident the Admiralty are hard pressed, and will send me more when the Service will 
admit it. 

On the 30th of July, 1803, the Victory joined the Fleet, and in the evening Lord 
Nelson shifted his flag on board from the Amphion. On the first of August the following 
nole appears in his Diary: I have had the pleasure of rewarding Merit in the person of 
Mr. Hindmans, Gunner's Son of the Bellerophon, for his conduct. this day five years. 

The following letters to Mr. Addington, continue his Lordship’s view of the Mediterra- 
nean States. ‘ August 24, off Toulon: With respect to Sicily, I have no doubt from ‘what is 
passing at Naples, and in that Island, but that the French will have it. My former reasons 
for inducing General Vilettes to keep the Neapolitan troops in Malta, were to prevent what 
has happencd ; but ina month aficr my back was turned Vilettes obeyed his Orders, and 
now the Governor of Messina says, We can defend it and want no assistance. The whole con- 
duct of the Governor, Iam bold to say, is unfavourable to the poor King of Naples. 
Every exertion should be used to put the fortifications in repair, when a foreign Army is 
in one part of the Kingdom: the sixteen gun boats are rotting at Messina without a man, 
when they ought to be exercising in the Straits every day—I sce clearly if we have not a 
little Army to take it, the French will. Iam sorry to say, that the mass of Sicilians wish 
for a change of Government ; they desire us, but if we will not go there they would gladly 
I fear receive the French, the middle and lower class would be relieved from the 
oppressions of the Nobles. They love their King and the English, but hate the Nobles and 
the French.—I had a ship from Sarpinra yesterday—The King fancies that he can point 
out his Neutrality ; alas, he can do nothing but what the French please. You may rely 
that 5000 French, or rather Corsicans, are preparing for the Invasion, say Conquest of 

Sardinia. ‘They are forced to enlist from particular districts, five districts 1000 men each. 
All their Camp equipage consists of a light linen jacket, trowsers, red cap, and a pair of 
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shoes ; a musquet, accoutrements such as our gentlemen goa shooting with, and a short 
sword. The plunder of the Sardinian Anglo Sardes is held out as the reward, and not all our 
Navy can prevent it, Sardinia will be lost without a struggle ; and yet the majority of the 
Sardinians would fly to receive us: but if we will not, then the French in preference to 
remaining as they are oppressed with taxes, and no protection from the Barbary States. 
Corsica is so much oppressed by requisitions of men from it, that I am told they would 
gladly again shake off the French yoke ; and this last order for 5000 men for the conquest 
of Sardinia, has made them outrageous. But Buonaparte cares for nothing ; he sets all 
his engines to work, if they succeed it is well, and if not, he is no worse than he was. Iam 
looking for the French Squadron, perhaps you may think intpatiently ; but I have made 
up my mind never to go into port until after the Battle, even if they should make me wait 
a year; provided the Admiralty change the ships which cannot keep the Sea in winter, 
except Victory, Canopus, Donegal, and Belleisle.. This day only six men are confined to 
their beds in the whole Squadron. With every good wish for your brilliant success, and 
for getting us an honourable anda permanent Peace, believe me, my dear Sir, with the 
truest esteem, &c. August 25, 1803: It was with real sorrow I read his Majesty’s Mes- 
sage of July 28th, on the occasion of the horrid murder of Lord Kilwarden in Dublin. 
The unanimity of all good subjects will I trust soon bring the rebels to Justice; and cer- 
tainly the more danger, the more necessary it is for us all to put ourselves forward. I 
assure you, that I wish I only knew how I could serve my Country more effectually than . 
in my present Command. I attach no value to the high rank I at present hold; and if 
any, even the lowest situation is thought to be fittest for me in these times, I should 
feel prouder to be so placed, than in any elevation of rank. All I ask, is to be allowed to 
be one of the men placed in the breach to defend my King and Country. I have but one 
arm it is true, but believe me my heart is in the right trim—only consider how I can be 
best employed. However I trust, my dear Sir, that you know me; therefore I will not say 
more, for fear it should be suspected that I arrogate to myself greater merit, than I believe 
will be found in 999 of every. 1000 in the United Kingdoms.. ‘These lines have almost 
involuntarily flowed from-my pen, as they have done from my heart; pardon me, I sat 
down to write on a different subject.—-I yesterday told you of the intention of the French 
to invade Sardinia, where no steps are taken against them. At Marseilles the troops are 
now ready to sail on board a frigate, corvette, and two armed transports, with 1000 or 
1500 men under a General Cervoni or Veroni: I believe they are bound to Corsica to go 
over with the 5000 Corsicans, if they get to Sardinia it is gone. I am sending two 
frigates, the only ones I have with me, to cruise off Ajaccio in Corsica and try to intercept 
them. But what I mention this circumstance for is, that it may be necessary to notice it 
to the Russian Minister, or we may be accused of a breach of Neutrality in Sardinia ; for 
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being satisfied of the intention of the French invading that Island, I have directed ‘the 
frigales to pursue them even should they chase into Sardinia, and to take or destroy them, 
and also the Corsican Troops ; were I to wait until the Island was taken, I should feel 
deserving of reprobation. Of course they will say that we broke the Neutrality, if we 
attack them in the ports of Sardinia before their conquest; and, if we do not, I shall be 
laughed at for a fool—Prevention is better than Cure. Many French vessels have been 
chased into Sardinia, and of course the Neutrality respected ; C’Alcyon man of war brig 
as an instance. J mention my intention, that idle reports may not be attended to. If . 
Russia be the guarantee of the King of Sardinia’s dominions, let Russia look out.” My 
station to the westward of Toulon, an unusual one, has been taken upon an idea that the 
French Fleet is bound out of the Straits, and probably to Ireland. It is said, 10,000 men 
are collecting at Toulon. I shall follow. them to the Antipodes: you may rely, my dear 
Sir, on the zeal of your most faithful friend.’ 

To Sir R. Strachan, August 26. . ‘I-wish to call your serious attention to what I am 
going to mention. The French Fleet being perfectly ready for sea, seyen of the line, six. 
frigates, and some corvettes—two sail of the. line are now rigging in the Arsenal ; I think 
it more than probable that they are bound, to the westward out of the Mediterranean. 
Therefore as IT am determined to follow them, go where they may, I wish you in case they 
escape me, to send a frigate or sloop after them to find out their route, giving her a station 
where I may find her, and keep yourself eithez:at.the mouth of the Straits or off Europa 
Point ; for I certainly shall not anchor at Gibraltar. You will of course keep this to your- 
self, and I rely, my dear Sir Richard, with full confidence in your Experience, Judgment, 
and that ardent Zeal which has ever distinguished your public services.”——In writing to 
I]. R. H. the Duke of Clarence the Admiral added— I am happy, Sir, to inform you that 
Captain Keats is much recovered. I sent him to Naples for a fortnight; but having 
stayed only nine days, he was so anxious, knowing my inferiority in numbers to the 
Enemy, that he came back and joined me. I need not tell your Royal Highness that he 
is amongst the very best Officers in our Service. I have the highest respect and esteem 
for him.”—<Again, when writing to his Excellency, Mr. Drummond, at Constantinople, 
August 27, ‘ According to the reports of vessels spoken from Marseilles and Genoa, the 
war is very. unpopular, and I hope it will end in the destruction of that Man of Tyranny 
Buonaparte ; but I detest Europe for being so mean spirited as to submit to the mandates 
of this Corsican—lI blush for their meanness. In Treland, the Militia have vied with the 
Regulars who should act best. If we are but true to ourselves, a fig for the great 
Buonaparte.’ : 

(1803.) On the same day, August 27, he also addressed the following public letter 
to Mr. Drummond, respecting the undoubted right of searching Neutral vessels: « I have 
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the honour to address your Excellency on a subject, which calls loudly for redress and 
prevention in future. It is the acknowledged right of all lawful Cruisers to examine the 
papers of vessels hoisting neutral colours, in order to ascertain whether the property of ene- 
mies, not contraband articles, be carried on board them ; and it is the acknowledged Law 
of Nations, that resistance to such search is confiscation of ship and cargo, on the principle 
that such act of hostility makes the ship and crew enemies. It has, I am sorry to say, 
been invariably the practice of the Greeks, whenever they fancied themselves superior, 
for their vesscls or boats to fire on the English flag ; and to endeavour to kill the English, 
who were only executing their bounden duty ‘in examining all ships and vessels. When I 
had the command of the Agamemnon, I had sixteen men killéd by these Grecks.. .L have 
earnestly to request that your Excellency will obtain an order to the Greek Islands that 
their vessels do not fire on the English flag; for certainly the smaker the vessel coming, 
the less cause for firing.” 

‘ To Mr. Gibert, Consul at Barcelona, Sept. 13, 1803. “ You will have the goodness to 
present my respectful compliments to the Captain General, and assure him, that the return 
of Deserters shall be reciprocal on my part, and that I have forgiven them at his request. 
You will also inform his Excellency, that I have read with no small surprise a paper, purport- 
ing to have been given in during the year 1771, and now ordered to be put in force. Iam 
ready to admit, that the King of Spain may order us to be refused admittance into his ports, 
may refuse us even when there the rights of hospitality, as his Excellency has done those of 
civility in not even asking Captain Whitby to sit down, although there were others in his 
presence seated-—His Sovereign may certainly, if he pleases, go to war with us—I deny 
none of these rights: but I claim every indulgence which is shewn to the ships of our 
Enemies : The French Squadron at Corunna are acting almost as they please ; the Aigle 
French ship of war is not turned out of Cadiz, the French frigate Revenge is permitted to 
go out of that port, cruise, and return with Prizes, and sell them: I will not state, that 
every Spanish port is a home for French privateers, for this is well known, and I ath in- 
formed that even at Barcelona, English vessels captured by the French have been sold 
there. You will acquaint his Excellency, that I claim for every British Ship, or Squadron, 
the right of lying as long as I please in the ports of Spain, whilst it is allowed to other 
Powers ; that I claim the rights of Hospitality and Civility, and every other right which 
the harmony subsisting between our Sovereigns entitles us to. You will acquaint his 
Excellency, that I can mean no disrespect personally to himself; but that it is a British 
Admiral returning an answer to a Spanish Captain General, through the same channel 
which conveyed the message.”—In transmiting the Captain General's State Paper, with 
this letter, to Mr. Frere our Ambassador at Madrid, the Admiral added, “ This conduct, I 
suppose, indicates a War with us: Ihave therefcre earnestly to request, that you will send 
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me immediate notice of such an event, that I may send to the West Indies and act upon 
it myself. If your news of War passes through England, it will be two. or three months 
before I shall know it officially, and the same in the West Indies. I would recommend 
to your Excellency, sendin gan express to Barcelona with an order to hire a vessel, another 
to the Bay of Rosas where our ships of war often are, and another to Gibraltar to the 
Governor and’ Commanding Sea Officer; and I only hope that your letter may be clear, 
whether it will be or is War? 

(1803.) To Sir R. J. Strachan, Sept. 26. *'The occurrences which pass every day in 
Spain forebode, I fancy, a speedy War with England ; therefore it becomes proper for me 
to put you upon your guard, and advise you how to act under particular circumstances. 
By looking at the former line of conduct on the part of Spain, which she followed just 
before the commencement of the last War, we may naturally expect the same events to 
happen: The French Admiral Richery was in Cadiz blocked up by Admiral Man, on 
August 22d they came to sea, attended by the Spanish Fleet, which saw the French safe 
beyond St. Vincent and returned into Cadiz ; Admiral Man very properly did not choose 
to attack Admiral Richery under such an escort. This is a prelude to what I must 
request your strict attention to; at the same time I am fully aware that you must be 
guided, in some measure, by actual circumstances. TI think it very probable, even before 
Spain breaks with us, that they may send a ship or two of the line to see l’Aigle round 
Cape St. Vincent ; and that if you attack her in their presence, they may attack you—and 
giving them possession of the Donnegal, would be more than either you or I should wish, 
therefore I am certain it must be very comfortable for you to know my sentiments. From 
what you hear of in Cadiz, you will judge how far you may venture yourself in company 
with a Spanish Squadron: but if you are of opinion that you may trust yourself near 
them, kecping certainly out of gunshot, send your boat with a letter to the Spanish Com- 
modore, and desire to know whether he means to defend the French Ships? and get his 
answer in writing, and have it as plain as possible. If it be “ yes, that he will fire at you 
if you attack the French under his protection,” then, if you have force*enough, make your 
attack on the whole body and take them all if you can; for I should consider such an 
answer as a perfect declaration of War. If you are too weak for such an attack, you 
must desist; but you certainly are fully authorised to take the ships of Spain whenever 
you meet them: should the answer be ambiguous, you must then act as your judgment 
may direct you, and I am sure that -will be very proper. Only recollect, that it would be 
much better to let the French ships escape, than to run too great a risk of losing the 
Donnegal, yourself, and ship’s company.’ 

To Mr. Addington, September 27.—* The French are not yet out, although about a 
fortnight ago they made an appearance of doing so; indeed some of their ‘ships were out- 
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’ side of the harbour, but I rather think it was to get some exercise. However they took 
Wit in their Anger and returned again. The Spaniards are now so very uncivil to our 
ships, that I suppose we shall not be much longer friends. I have written to Mr. Frere at 
Madrid, to entreat that he would take every possible means to give me the earliest infor- 
mation of hostilities ; and have pointed out to him the length of time which would clapse, 
before I could know it through England, and the very great importance of my knowing it. 
I sent a few days ago to Minorca, but the Spaniards would not give our ship pratique. 
_ Captain Donnelly, however, was informed, that there were three Frenchmen taking an 
account of the Revenue and how it is raised, and making very minute inquiries. Does 
this portend a cession of that Island? I fear it does, and the Minorquins think so—I should 
be very sorry to see that happen. Since May 18th, the day the Squadron sailed from 
Malta, notwithstanding every attempt has been made, as the Victualling Board will know 
but too well, not one morsel of fresh beef or any vegetables have we been able to get from 
Malta ; therefore if we had only Malta to trust to, our Fleet must go there and leave this 
station for two months together, and allow the French to do as they please. Minorca may 
have its inconveniences ; but its conveniences are so great, that I trust at the. moment when 
a Spanish war is certain, we shall be able to enjoy them: not but I am fully aware you 
want all your troops, yet I ought not to pass by what my humble opinion is. I still hope 
that our great plan against Spain will be able to be carried into effect, and that my mortar 
rafts will be used with great success: I can find no one objection to them ; their effect is 
certain, and little or no expense. I had more to say on other subjects, but I am fearful 
of intruding: therefore I only beg you to be assured, that every exertion of mine shall 
be used to bring this just War to an honourable and successful termination. Oct. 6. The 
French Admiral mounted yesterday morning his Sea Vane, which a landsman would not 
notice ; but it gives a certainty to.my mind that they wish to put to sea, and never was a 
Squadron of British Ships more anxious to meet them. I can have no excuse, nor do I 
want my Country to make any for me: if I see the Enemy, my exertions shall be used to 
lay the Squadron well in, and the event, with the blessing of Providence on a just Cause, 
we have no reason to fear. ’Till the Battle is over I hope to write to you no. more; 
whether I survive it or not, my name shall never bring a blush on my friends. May God 
bless you, my King and Country, and believe me ever your most attached and faithful 
Friend,’ 

(1803.) To Sir A. Ball, Oct. 6—‘ Your friendly council and advice are always most 
acceptable ; the wisdom, of the measures you propose are undoubted, and should be fol- 
lowed had I the means. The State of Egypt is deplorable, and I have no doubt that the 
French have made a Treaty with the Mameloucs, or will with the Turks. I have not only 
wrote, but have impressed upon Mr. Addington’s mind the necessity of steering such a 
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course, as would neither throw the Mameloucs or Turks into the hands of the French. I 
hope the Capitan Pasha is long before this in Egypt; not that I believe the Turks will 
ever be what they call masters of that Country again. The wish I have of sending a small 
Ship now and then to Egypt is frustrated, for I have them not. I want to place a good 
sloop to guard our currant ships, and to look afler the Republic of the Seven Islands. I 
want also to place a ship above Ancona ; how far Captain Craycraft will be able to accom- 
plish these things with his small Squadron, I am not sure, but he shall have a letter to 
attend to your wants for convoy to both the Morea and Adriatic, for which purpose I 
shali add for the present the Arrow to his Squadron. I had intended sending Sir Richard 
Bickerton to manage these and other matters, and amongst others to look at the place 
for the Naval Hospital, and to get an estimate of the expense of fitting it up; but I believe 
from appearances the French Fleet are so near putting to sea, that it would be cruel 
in me to send away so excellent an officer and friend, at a moment when we may expect 
so glorious a harvest—I would give a good deal for a copy of the French Admiral’s Orders. 
Report says it is Decrés, as he fought the Guillaume Tell so well; if he is a fighting man 
so much the better, I hope he will not run away—we may want heels to catch them, 
that is the only fear I have. - I find they think Sicily quite safe, and Naples almost fit to 
bid defiance to all Buonaparte’s power; I Jaugh at what I read, I know them well and 
so do you. This beating of the Tunisians will have a very good effect, and dispose them 
to resist other invaders. Again, and again, only tell me your wants and wishes, and they 
shall be complied with as fast as means will allow, being ever, my dear Ball, your faith- 
ful Friend.’ 

In writing to Captain Schomberg, on October 7, when off Toulon, his Lordship said, 
“ At this distance it is impossible for me to regulate every thing with exactness ; therefore 
I can only repeat to you, Captain Craycrafi, and any other your seniors, that it is my ear- 
nest desire to give every possible expedition in getting our Trade safe to and from the 
Adriatic and Levant, and affording Sir A. Ball and General Vilettes convoys for bullocks 
and corn... We must all in our several stations exert ourselves to the utmost, and not be 
nonsensical in saying, I have an Order for this, that, or the other, if the King’s service 
clearly marks what ought to be done: Iam well convinced of your Zeal.” 

(1803.) To Mr. Elliot at Naples, Oct. 8.‘ Your Excellency’s letters by the Monmouth 
came to me on the 4th at night, and I feel truly sensible of your kindness and the trouble 
you have taken, in detailing to me all the means of precaution which his Excellency Sir 
John Acton has adopted respecting Sicily ; and I fully rely that those means will be con- 
tinued, and that neither Sicily nor Naples will want our assistance. God knows we have 
occasion enough for our Troops, without begging them to be received ; and nothing but 
the strong orders I brought out, would have induced General Vilettes to part with a man 
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from Malta.:The information of Captain Durban relative to the Tunisians, by wise pre- 
cautions, has led to such a happy result that I trust my Countrymen in Sicily will soon 
cruise against the Barbary States. I have been so pleased with Captain Durban for this 
and other wise conduct on several occasions, that I have made him a Post Captain, and 
given him the Cominand of the Ambuscade frigate. Sir A. J. Ball has, I believe, the 
highest opinion of Sir John Acton, and that his loss to Naples would, at this moment, be 
the ruin of the Country; but he has thought that Sir John has had difficulties to strugele 
with, in giving his opinion that sometimes thwarted his wishes: Dear Sir William, who 
was Sir John’s firm friend against all opposition to the day of his death, had often told me 
that it was so. I sincerely hope he has no opposition either in public or private. The 
impudence of Buonaparte I am not surprised at. The crowned heads of Europe have to 
thank themselves: our Country will ever resist, and the King of Naples is the only King 
who has shewn any spirit. He has felt like a King, would to God he had bcen as power- 
ful as I wish him. By the Childers Brig I have had a full and entire approbation of my 
conduct both public and private ; but, at the same time I am desired to guard and to 
caution Sir John Acton and yourself, that we are not lulled into a fatal security ... In short, 
my dear Sir, you may rely whatever man can do for the safety and comfort of the ‘Two 
Sicilies, none can have more desire to do it than myself. I should be very happy to re- 
ceive authentic intelligence of the destination of the French squadron, their route and 
time of sailing—any thing short of this is useless: and I assure your Excellency that 1 
would not upon any consideration have a Frenchman in the Fleet, except as a Prisoner. 
I put no confidence in them. You think yours good, the Queen thinks the same, I believe 
they are all alike. Whatever information you can get me, I shall be very thankful for; but 
not a Frenchman comes here—forgive me, but my Mother hated the French. This will be 
presented to you by my nephew Sir William Bolton; you will be so good as to introduce 
him to Sir John Acton, he was Licutenant of both Vanguard and Foudroyant. Never 
was health equal to this Squadron, which has now been within ten days, five months 
at Sea.’ . 

(1803.) To Mr. Davison. “I wish you would get me the opinion of some learned 
men in the Commons, on the Bills of lading. I maintain, that under the descrip- 
tion of the Bill of lading, the Goods are risked by the shippers until they are 
received, and are therefore French Property, and I should be glad to have this opinion 
as soon as possible; as not less than 40,000/. worth of goods has passed by in one day from 
Smyrna, but the Captains were afraid to touch them; I cannot blame them, our rules of 
Admiralty have been so undecided. We have a report, through Italy, of Negociations for 
Peace: we cannot have one, but on degrading and dishonourable terms; sooncr than 
accept which, we had better spend the last shilling in resisting like men. The Italian 
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papers mention Mr. Yorke as First Lord of the Admiralty ; I care not who is in or out, I 
shall endeavour to do my duty to my Country. I believe I attend more to the French 
Fleet than making captures; but of what I have, I can say as old "Haddock did, It never 
cost a Sailor a tear, nor the Nation a Sarthing—that Thought is far better than Prize Money ; 
not that I despise Prize Money, quite the contrary—I wish I had one hundred thousand 
pounds this moment, and I will do every thing consistent with my good name to obtain 
it. I believe we are in the right fighting trim, let them come as soon as they please. I 
never saw a Fleet altogether so well officered and manned, would to God the ships were: 
half as good. We ought to be amply repaid some day for all our toil. My crazy ships 
are getting into a very indifferent state, and others will soon follow; the finest ones in the 
service would soon be destroyed by such terrible weather. I know well enough that if I 
were to go ‘nto Malta, I should save the ships during this bad season ; but if I am to watch 
the French, I must be at sea, and if at sea must have bad weather ; and if the ships are not 
fit to stand bad weather, they are useless: unfortunately in bad weather I am always sea 
sick. But, my dear friend, my eye sight fails me-most dreadfully, I firmly believe that 
in a few years I shall be stone blind; it is this only of all my maladies, that makes me 
unhappy, but God’s Will be done. 

(1803.) ‘Iam glad you are known to Mr. Addington, he is a good man. I began a Corre- 
spondence, or rather ventured an opinion on the State of Affairs in this Country ; but he had 
not time to answer me and referred me over to Lord Hobart, to whom I now write occa- 
sionally ; but in fact I have nothing to write about. That the French are rascals every 
one knows ; and that they want Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Turkey, and Egypt and 
Malta, by the way to write this is no news, nor that I long most ardently to meet the 
French Fleet.—Whenever you write to Lord Moira, you will not fail to remember me 
most kindly ; whether he is in or out of office, my opinion of him is formed for Ability, 
Honour, and strict Integrity which nothing can shake. I hope he will be a firm supporter 
of Mr. Addington’s Administration. Sir Andrew Hamond well knows, that nothing would 
give me more sincere pleasure, than to have not merely the Plantagenet, but Captain 
Hamond, it must be desirable to have our friends around us; I am with perfect 
strangers, although very good men: upon every occasion I shall be happy to meet Sir 
Andrew’s wishes upon every subject.—Have nothing to do, my dear Davison, with other 
peoples concerns, let them look out who have got the Watch.”—In a letter to Mr. J: ackson; 
October 8, his Lordship said, “I will write to Mr. Drake the moment the Battle is over; 
caution him not to believe reports: the French have taken, I suppose, an invisible English . 


™ Sir Richard Haddock commanded the Royal James, with the Flag of the Earl of Sandwich, in the Battle 
-of Solebay, 1672, and was Comptroller of the Navy unger King William ; died in 1714-15, aged 85. 
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Frigate in the Adriatic or the Levant, or off the coast of Genoa; but unfortunatel y for their 
News makers, I have lost none.” 

On hearing, about this time, that the brother of his friend Captain Foley was dead, Nelson 
thus marked the sincerity and warmth of his attachment: “ How little, my dear Foley, do 
we know who is to go first: Gracious God, I am sure to all appearance he was more likely 
to see us pass away, than we him. My dear Foley, I only desire that you will always 
charge yourself in reminding me of your nephew, in whatever station I may be ; I should 
be most ungrateful, if I could for a moment forget your public support of me in the day of 
Battle, or your private Friendship which I esteem most highly ; therefore, as far as re- 
lates to you, your nephew, and myself, let this letter stand against me. I was glad to sec 
that Fremantle had got his old ship again. If you are employed, I think the Mediter- 
ranean would suit you better'than the Black Rocks, North Seas, or West Indies; and I 
shall be truly happy to have you near me, and to have frequent opportunities of personally 
assuring you how much I am, my dear Foley, your faithful and affectionate Friend, 
Nexson anv Bronte.” 

To Adm. Sir Peter Parker, Oct. 14. “Your "Grandson came to me with your kind letter 
of August 20, on October 6, nothing could be more grateful to my feelings than receiving 
him. I have kept him as Lieutenant of the Victory, and shall not part with him until I 
can make him a Post Captain; which you may be assured I shall lose no time in doing. 
It is the only opportunity ever offered me, of shewing that my feelings of Gratitude to you 
are as warm and alive as when you first took me by the hand: I owe all my Honours to 
you, and I am proud to acknowledge it to all the world. Lord St. Vincent has most 
strongly and kindly desired your Grandson’s promotion ; therefore I can only be the 
instrument of expediting it. Believe me ever, my dear Sir Peter, your most grateful and sin- 
cerely attached Friend, Netson anp Bronre.” 

In writing on the same day to an old acquaintance, Mr. Palmer, Lord Nelson, in 
thanking him for the Correspondence of the Prince of Wales, which had been then printed 
respecting H. R. H.’s wish to be employed in the Army, thus delivered his opinion—“ T 
suppose there must be some strong reasons for not complying with his Royal Highness’s 
gallant wishes. I think I see, that the King intends to have the Prince and his Regiment 
attached to his Majesty’s person. As a Man and as a Soldier, there can be no reason why 
H.R. H. should not be promoted, if he wishes it; but, I believe, we are now so well pre- 
pared that the French will not venture the attempt at landing in England. Ireland is 
their object and Egypt.” 

(1803.) To H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, off oulon, Oct. 15. “Iam absolutely, Sir, 


® Captain Peter Parker was detached up the Mediterranean in the Weazel Brig previous to the Battle of Tra- 
falgar, and was made Post into the Melpomene by Lord Collingwood. 
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beginning this letier in a fever of the mind: It is thick as butler milk, and blowing a 
Levanter, and the Narcissus has just spoke me to say, “she boarded a Vessel, and they 
understood that the men had seen, a few days before, twelve Sail of Ships of War off 
Minorca. It was in the dusk, and he did not know which way they were steering.” This is 
the whole Story and a lame one. On the 8th the French Fleet, as counted by Captain 
Boyle, was eight Sail of the Line, four Frigates, and some Corvettes. On the 9th it blew 
a tremendous Storm at N. W. which lasted till the 12th, since which time, although Sea- 
horse and Renown are endeavouring to reconnoitre, it is so thick that I do not think 
they can either see into Toulon, or find me ifthey do. Your Royal Highness will readily 
imagine my feelings, although I cannot bring my mind to believe they are actually 
out; but to miss them—God forbid! They are my Superior in numbers, but in every thing 
else, I believe, I have the happiness of commanding the finest Squadron in the World, 
Victory, Kent, Superb, Triumph, Belleisle, and Renown ! Admiral Campbell is gone to 
Sardinia, and T have been anxiously expecting him these ten days. If I should miss these 
Fellows, my heart will break: I am actually only now recovering the shock of missing 
them in 1798, when they were going to Egypt. If I missgthem, I will give up the cudgels 
to some more fortunate Commander; God knows I only serve to fight those Scoun- 
drels, and if I cannot do that, I should be better on Shore. Oct. 16. The Seahorse 
(Captain C. Boyle) spoke me in the Night ; and made known that the Enemy were in the 
same state as when last reconnoitred on the 8th: I believe this was the only time in my 
Life, that I was glad to hear the French were in Port. I think Captain Keats is very 
much better in his health; he is a most valuable Officer and does honour to your Friend- 
ship. Every day increases my esteem for him both as an °Officer and a Man.” 

(1803.) To Lord Hawkesbury, Oct. 16, off Toulon. “ On the arrival of the Childers on the 
6th, the Blockade of Genoa and Port Especia immediately took place, and the southern parts 
of France and the Ligurian and Italian Republics will, I trust, severely feel the effects of it. 
There was certainly a difference between the situation of the poor Tuscans and those 
other powers ; the former will always be ready to assist us against the French, whenever 
they can do it with safety to themselves. By letters from Mr. Elliot, and Sir John Acton, 
Tam glad to find that some active measures are taking for the security of Sicily, and 
putting Messina into such a state of defence that it cannot be taken by surprise. I have 
told them some Truths ; but I am sure they are fully sensible that I have no further views 


° In the memorable attack made by Admiral Sir James Saumarez, on the Combined Fleet, July 12, 1801, as 
already noticed and commended by Lord Nelson, Captain Keats in the Superb being sent ahead by the Admiral, 
singly opened his fire on the rear of the Combined Fleet, and caused the destruction of the Real Carlos and San 
Herminegildo of 112 guns each; after which he chased, fought, and captured le Saint Antoine of equal force with 
himself.—( Extract from a private letter, Naval Chran: Fol. XV. Page 203.) 
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in doing so, than to urge them to do what is right for the security of the Royal Family and 
Sicily. I will not touch on Mr. Elliot’s mission. He believes he is fully acquainted with 
the whole machinery that governs Naples: I own I doubt if he knows more than they 
wish him ; but if they do what is right for their own security Iam content, and I have 
always kept a Ship at Naples for the personal security of the Royal Family ; and I have 
strengthened the Squadron which watches the’ French army in the heel of Italy, in case 
they should wish to cross to the Morea. I have given directions for the reception of the 
Swiss recruits on board his Majesty’s ships. 

‘Lhave sent for Mr. Falcon to come to me, that I may consult with him on the pro- 
perest mode of proceeding, in order to make the Dey of Algiers conduct himself with 
becoming respect for his Majesty’s Government and all under its protection. Your 
Lordship may rest assured, that I will not suffer, in the reparation I may demand, either 
the Dignity of his Majesty to be insulted with impunity, or those under his protection to 
be captured. At the same time it will become my duty to take care, that I do not rashly 
plunge our Country into a War with such a power; and which, notwithstanding all that has 
been said, I have good reason ta believe is friendly disposed towards us and hates the 
French. On the subject of Mr. Falcon, your Lordship will forgive the freedom of my 
remarks: He was Secretary to the former Consul at Algiers ; and such persons, however 
elevated their rank with us, are held very low in estimation with the Moors: therefore he 
was never really well received, nor looked upon by the Dey. I can readily believe, he did 
not think the turning away Mr. Falcon in the ignominious manner he did, the same as if 
he had turned away any other Consul. Reports have reached me that just before the 
vessels sailed with Mr. Falcon, reflection came. over the Dey and that he sent for Mr. 
Falcon to return. Although this would not have done away the whole of the insult, yet it 
would have opened a door for immediate reparation. But as Mr. Falcon has not men- 
tioned this circumstance, certainly very important, it may not be true. With respect to 
the reported taking of Maltese vessels with passports, notwithstanding the circumstances 
are so accurately detailed even to the number of the passports, I’ have still very great 
doubt. To: this day I have never heard from Sir Alexander Ball of the capture of any 
Maltese. I have now sent to him to demand from the Senate, who I understand regulate 
these matters, the names of the vessels, to whom belonging, Master’s name, and the name 
of every man composing the crew, kc. &c. &c. that I may proceed upon strong grounds. 
The Orders from your Lordship signifying the King’s Commands, are so perfectly clear, 
that if I cannot procure all the satisfaction which Mr. Falcon’s case and these captures 
demand, Hostilities will be the consequence: but if it be necessary to resort to that mea- 
sure, I shall certainly not give the Dey the advantage of securing his Cruisers, which at 
this season are all in port. They usually begin to fit out in February, and sail the begin- 
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ning of April, returning for the winter in September. Therefore I shall, if possible, not 
resort to actual hostilities, until I can strike a blow the same day on all his vessels from 
one end of the Mediterranean to the other.” , 

(1803.) In writing to Count Woronzow, Oct. 19, on the subject of Neutral Frauds com- 
mitted by Russian vessels, Lord Nelson thus prefaced his remarks: “The Count Mocenigo 
has sent me a ‘complaint that three vessels, one under Russian Colours, and two under 
those of the Republic of the Seven Islands, have been taken by some English ships and 
carried into Malta; and that the only answer the Consul of Malta has obtained, was, The 
Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court is not yet arrived. Without entering into the merits of 
the case, of which I can know nothing but from the reports sent me of ships detained or 
captured, whereof I send you a copy, your Excellency may rely there was great cause of 
suspicion that the vessels or cargoes, or both, were belonging to Enemies, and were merely 
covered with Neutral Papers; and it even strikes me as odd in the complaint, they are 
stated as only bound to Messina, and that the other optional destination, Genoa, should 
be omitted: what occasion was there for concealing any thing in an upright transaction ? 
And there is another curious circumstance lately come to light, which is, I believe, that on 
board the ship carrying Russian colours, the whole set of French Papers have been found ; 
however your Excellency knows, that under such suspicious circumstances none but a’ 
Judge can decide. My orders are positive for the respect due to the Neutral Flag; and 
with regard to Russia, I have repeated the orders for the strict observance of the seventh 
Article of the Treaty signed at St. Petersburgh, the 5th (17) of June, 1801. I shall only lastly 
observe, that 170 French vessels were in the Black Sea at the commencement of hosti- 
lities, and that by a magic touch of Merchants, they became in a moment Russians, 
Inperials, Ionians, Ragusans, and not one French vessel remained—Bravo! but allow me 
to assure your Excellency, that I ever am, with the highest respect, your most obedient 
and faithful humble servant Netson anp Bronts.’ 





To Lord Hawkesbury, Oct. 20. ‘I am happy in having anticipated “your, Lord- 
ship’s wishes, by corresponding with Constantinople. The French Fleet from Toulon has 
as many destinations as there are countries; for it is certainly by no means sure that 
Buonaparte always makes war upon his Enemies. It is more to his advantage sometimes 
to attack his Friends, especially if they are weak and ‘wish to defend themselves. I have 
lately added to our force destined principally to watch the French Army in. the heel of 
Italy, and it is under a very intelligent Officer, Captain Craycraft, Anson, 44,. Juno, 32; 
Arrow, 20, Bittern, 18, Morgiana, 18. With this force I think we have done all that is 
possible to save the Morea and the Seven Islands, and to prevent that Army passing to 
Egypt.’—In writing about the same time to his Exéellency Mr. Frere at Madrid, the Ad- 
miral expressed his sentiments respecting a War with the Spaniards: “T trust that 
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Spain will be too wise to go to war with us. We ought by mutual consent to be the very 
best friends, and both to be ever hostile to France... As probably this letter will be read 
before it gets to you, I can only tell the Reader, That a British Fleet never was in higher 
Order, Health and Good Humour, than the one I have the happiness to command ; and if the 
French do not rue the day when we get alongside of them, it will not be the fault of the Cap- 
tains, Officers, or Men, but must. be of your Excellency’s most obedient sérvant, NeLson 
-anvD Bronrr. 

(1803.) Zo Count ’Mocenigo, Oct. 22. ‘IT have been honoured with your Excellency’s 
letters respecting the detention of three Vessels, belonging, as was reported to your Excel- 
lency, to the Republic of the Seven Isles, with cargoes the-property of subjects of other 
Powers, the vessels being chartered ; and that the papers were not delivered to the Consul 
of the Republic of the Seven Isles at Malta. I have been positively ordered to give di- 
rections for observing, not only the Neutrality of the Seven Isles, but in case of need to 
assist them agajnst the French. These orders I notified on my first arrival; and your 
Excellency will believe, that I did not fail to give the very strictest directions to his Majesty's 
Fleet for their being observed. Adinitting the statement of your Excellency to be just, 
as to the mode of procedure of the Captain of the frigate, in not delivering the Papers to 
the Consul of the Seven Isles at Malta, your Excellency will Iam sure agree with me, 
that it has been in that respect perfectly correct; for the Captor is obliged to make Oath, 
that he has delivered every Paper found, to the Commissioners appointed by the High 
Court of Admiralty, and has allowed no person to have them in his possession: This law 
is so just that not a word can be said, and all Nations must approve of such a regulation ; 
for without it Papers might be kept back, or altered for purposes contrary to justice. 

*« With respect to the original detention of the Vessels, that must be deferred on the 
belief that the Vessels and cargoes are Enemy’s property, or that either the Vessel or cargo 
is Enemy’s property; in either case the necessity of carrying the Vessel into port is ob- 
vious—this is a tax which Neutrals are subject to; but if it should turn out that there was 
no just cause for detention, the Vessels are liberated by the Judge of the Admiralty Court 
after a trial, and such damage awarded as the case may require. ‘This Tribunal being ac- 
knowledged by all Nations, and more particularly by our august Sovereigns in the 
late Treaty of St. Petersburgh, nothing can be more regular than bringing the cause before 
it as soon as possible. J am aware it may be said, why was not this done immediately ? 
To which I can only answer, that I am very sorry the Judge of the Admiralty appointed 
by his Majesty for the Island of Malta, from some cause unknown to me was not arrived ; 
it is to this circumstance that both the Neutral Power and the Captors have equally to 


> Minister Plenipotentiary from the Emperor of Russia to the Republic of the Seven Islands. 
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regret the not being able to obtain an earlier decision. But wherever the fault oF accident 
of his non-arrival may lie, your Excellency will agree with me, that it does not rest with 
the Capiprs ; and we can neither of us say, that any one has done wrong in bringing these 
Vessels to adjudication, until it is proved so, I have every inducement both of a public 
and private nature, to wish much prosperity to the commerce of the rising Republic, fos- 
tered under the special protection of your august Sovereign; between whom and my 
Royal Master, so happily subsists such a perfect good understanding and harmony. JI 
send your Excellency the Report of the Captain making the Seizure, on which only I can 
form my judgment: It appears, if that be correct, that there was great cause to suspect 
at least the cargoes being Enemy’s property.” 

(1803.) To Mr. Spiridion Loresti, Oct. 22. « Although I have answered Count Mocenigo 
fully on the detention of some Vessels belonging to the Republic of the Seven Isles, yet . 
I shall do the same to you, in order that it may come regularly before his Excellency the 
Prince President. You communicated to the government of the Republic, that I was 
instructed to aid and assist them to the utmost of my power, in case of an attack from the 
French ; and I gave the very strictest order to the whole of his Majesty’s Fleet under nity 
command, to respect their Neutrality : therefore in those respects, as far as related to me, 
Thave done all which the Republic could possibly wish or desire. The detention of the 
Vessels alluded to, I am confident must have been made from an impression on the 
Captors, that the Vessels and cargoes belonged to our Enemies, or that either the one or 
the other did so; for certainly no Captain would knowingly risk his Commission by dis- 
obedience of orders, or ruin himself by being obliged to pay for making an.illegal Seizure. 
From the report transmitted to me, of which I send you a copy, it appears that the Par- 
tinope and St. George belonged, either Vessels, or cargoes, or both, to our Enemies ; and, 
although under Ionian colours and passes, were lawful objects of Seizure ; and the cargoes 
being admitted by the President not to belong to subjects of the Republic, I cannot con- 
ceive under what pretence he interferes for the cargoes, whatever he may for the Vessels 5: 
of them, by his own account, he can know nothing but what he is told. Captain Richard- 
Son supposes them to belong to the Genoese ; and, on that belief, he was not only justifi- 
able in sending them into port, but seems to have conducted himself, by the President's 
account and no other has reached me, in strict conformity to the laws and regulations of 
the High Court of Adiniralty, in refusing the Ionian Consul the papers : for it is Justice 
and the Law of Nations that must finally decide these matters, and not the pleasure of any 
individual however high his rank. Justice presides in the British Tribunals, and even the 
Monarch is not suffered to interfere. If the Vessels were proved to belong bona Jide to 
subjects of the Republic, and were not covered for purposes contrary to Neutrality, I 
sincerely wish they had been liberated. I trust the President will be satisfied with this 
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information respecting our Laws; and I can only re-assure him and the Republic, that as 
far as my situation will allow me to interfere in any manner beneficial for them, it will never 
be omitted.” 

In ‘writing during this month to an old acquaintance and most valuable officer, Rear 
Admiral Macnamara Russel, Lord Nelson thus addressed him in the style that was 
most congenial with the bluntness of his character: “ Here Iam, waiting the pleasure of 
these fellows at Toulon, and we only long to get fairly alongside of them. I dare say, there 
would be some spare hats, by the time we had done. You area pleasant fellow at all 
times ; and, as Commodore Johnstone said of General Meadows, I have no doubt but your 
Company would be delightful on the day of Battle to your Friends, but damned bad for your 
Enemies. J desire, my dear Russel, you will always consider me as one of the sincerest 
of the former.” 

(1803.) On the 24th of October, his Fleet being very short of water, and not finding 
either the Renown or Canopus which had been detached join, the Admiral determined to 
go to the Anchorage amongst the Madelena’ Islands to the north of Sardinia, where Sir R. 
Bickerton had been previously sent by an Admiralty order from Sir Thomas Troubridge. 
Capt. Ross Donnelly was accordingly left with the Narcissus and Sea Horse, Hon. C. Boyle, 
to watch the French Fleet. The entrance to this Anchorage through the Straits of Boni- 
faccio was at all times perilous, owing to sunken rocks over which. the passage lay; and 
these dangers were then increased by heavy gales with dark and squally weather. Some of 
the ships passed in so extraordinary a manner, that their Captains could only consider it 
as a providential interposition in favour of the great Officer who commanded the Fleet. 
His Lordship’s Diary gives the following concise account :—‘ Océ. 25, saw Corsica and 
Cape Longo Sardo ; from noon to day light next morning, we had a heavy swell with 


a In 1788, the Hon. Captain Seymour Finch, of his Majesty’s ship the Pearl, surveyed the Madelena Islands, 
and transmitted a Chart of thein to the Admiralty, which was sent out to Sir R. Bickerton. A second Survey was 
afterwards made of the Madelena and Barelino Islands, by Captain Ryves of his Majesty’s ship Agincourt, and two 
Charts drawn ; one of which bore the date of 1802, and the other of 1803. In the first were introduced the 
Soundings that had been taken by the Victory, Rayen, and Camelion; but a great difference being observed 
between the two, they were both sent out to Lord Nelson, in order to ascertain which was the most correct. 
From the observations that were made by his Lordship, the Chart tn the Hydrographer’s Office, Captain Hurd, at 
the Admiralty has been engraved, which is dated Feb. 20, 1804; and another with considerable additions is now 
about to be made under the very able direction of Captain Hurd. That of 1804 marks the anchorage in Agincourt 
Sound which was used by Lord Nelson. It consists of an indented Bay on the Northern Coast of Sardinia, de- 
fended to the Northward by the Islands of St. Esteven, Spargioton, Magdetena, and Cabrera. But the best 
anchorage for a large Fleet in point of room is in Arsaikena Sound. Captain Ryves says, “ that the N. W. winds 
blow in Madclena Harbour with great violence, and that the currents guided by the winds, ron nearly two and a 
half knots when it blows hard. There is plenty of good wood, and of good water in winter at the two rocks in 
Agincourt Sound. ‘The Rivers are said to run in summer. Coming from the Sonth, there are many islands along 
the Coast, which make the entrance to strangers difficult.” 
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squally weather. During the whole of the 26th lost gtound all day. The next day we 
had strong breezes at E.S.E. directly through the Straits, and found we had gained two 
points to the eastward in the night. ‘Throughout the ensuing night we had strong gales, 
and were under reefed courses. At six o’clock the next evening, having split many sails, 
we found ourselves abreast of Isle Rosso. All night strong gales. Saturday, Oct. 29, 
found ourselves about five leagues directly to leeward of the place we left last night. 
At day light made sail under close reefed topsails and reefed courses, with a very strong 
current against us; but the Fleet being absolutely in distress for water, I am determined to 
persevere notwithstanding all the difficulties. At one P.M. fetched Castel Sardo, a small town 
in Sardinia, rounded in stay$ three miles from the shore ; beating along shore all night 
about three miles from the coast. October 31. Not being able to clear the Levisena Islands 
stood towards Shark’ss Mouth, tacked and fetched the northernmost of Martha Islands. 
N.B. The Straits of Bonifaccio lie between the Martha and Levisena Islands, the last of 
which belong to Corsica. When near the southernmost Martha Island, we opened the 
little one to the westward of the Island Spanioti, close to the ledge of rocks, and 
weathered them about one mile; we then tacked under Sardinia and stood into a beau- 
tiful little bay or rather harbour. After various tacks and being close to the two rocks 
in Captain Ryves’ chart, and abreast of the rocks where he was, the whole Squadron 
anchored by six o’clock in the evening, without any accident, in Agincourt Sound under 
the Sardinian shore.” , ae 
(1803.) To Captain Ryves, Nov. 1: ‘We anchored in Agincourt Sound yesterday 
evening, and I assure you that I individually feel all the obligation due to you, for your 
most correct chart and directions for these Islands. We worked the Victory every foot of 
the way from Asinaria to this anchorage, blowing hard from “Longo Sardo, under doubled 
reefed topsails. I shall inform the Admiralty how much they ought to be obliged to your 
very great skill and attention in making this survey. ‘This is absolutely one of the finest 
Harbours I have ever seen.’ i , 
The morning after the arrival of our Fleet, the Governor of Madelena came on board, 
and Lord Nelson despatched the following letter to the Marquis de St. André, Viceroy of 
Sardinia. “Ihave the honour to inform your Excellency of the arrival of part of his 
Britannic Majesty’s Fleet under my command, at this place, for the purpose of getling 
refreshments for the Crews ; and, I trust, from the friendship which so happily subsists 
between our Royal Masters, that I shall find no real difficulty in obtaining them, although 


* Cape Longo Sardo, according to the Admiralty Chart, when first seen, appears perpendicular with a Tower on 
the top. Shark’s Mouth is a point of Rocks so named by Captain Ryves, that run out a quarter of a mile into the 
sea, with one rock at some little distance from the point. Half way between Longo Sardo and Shark’s Mouth is 
the Harbour of Longo Sardo. . 
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there appear some obstacles relative to ‘the quantity of cattle. His Sardinian Majesty 
had the goodness to send me a message, through Mr. Jackson, that I should be received 
and supplied in his ports of Sardinia. I need scarcely apprize your Excellency that in case 
of this Island being attacked by the French, I am instructed to give your Excellency 
all the assistance in my power, and which I shall most certainly zealously perform.”—In 
writing at the same time to Mr. Jackson, his Lordship thus expressed his opinion of the 
anchorage: “ What a noble harbour is formed by these islands, the world cannot produce 
afiner. ‘The generality of our crews have been upwards of five months at sea. This is 
not a very plentiful place, but still I hope we shall be allowed to purchase what we can 
obtain for our money ; for the stated supplies of thirty bulfocks for each ship might do 

- very well, if they each weighed 700lb, but what we get are only from 150 to 2001b: and 
although the King of Sardinia may'not be at war with the French, yet if for want of 
refreshments this Flect be laid up, I believe the French would not scruple to take Sardinia 
and Sicily. Therefore all parties are or ought to be warmly interested in our welfare, and 
in keeping us in good health. The Sardinians generally speaking are attached to us; but 
there ave French intriguers amongst them, and I understand they hope to bring about a 
revolt.’ 

(1803.) To Mr. Drummond, at Constantinople. <The particular situation of our Country at 
this moment, prevents the Admiralty from furnishing me with Frigates and smaller vessels ; 
therefore I must equally regret with your Excellency the not being able to send any 
directly to Constantinople. I feel very happy that my conduct is still satisfactory to the 
Sublime Porte, my Zeal and Activity they may fully rely upon; but it may be. possible, 
that, notwithstanding all my care and attention, the French Flect will escape me and get 
to Egypt, or the Morea, before I can come up with them: that they are bound there I 
have very little doubt. Therefore I would strongly recommend the Turkish Government 
to be upon its guard; being at peace with so treacherous a people as the French, is no 
security against an attack. The last report was Oct. 26, eight sail of the linc ready for 
sea, six frigates, and five or six corvettes: they had been pressing in every part to get 
men, and 5000 troops are ready for embarkation. Every hour 1 expect to hear of their 
sailing.’ eae 

During Lord Nelson’s continuance at the Madelena Islands, the following note was 
entered in his Diary: Nov. 7. I had the comfort of making an old Agamemnon, George 
Jones, a Gunner into the Camelion brig.— The Fleet soon afterwards unmoored and proceeded 
to its station off Toulon. On the 7th, he had sent the following letter to General Vilettes, 
respecting a war with Spain. ‘My dear General: I certainly think that the Navy 
ought to have had a regular Hospital at Malta, and not to have thrown the trouble of 
attending our seamen on the medical skill ef the Army; and whenever Sir Richard 
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Bickerton and Dr. Snipe go to Malta, I intend they should examine the large house on 
the opposite side to you, which will be a very fit place for a Marine Hospital. [am-very 
‘much obliged to you for the 100 shells, I have no doubt we shall have occasion to use 
them ; if the Enemy’ run into port, I shall not be very delicate where the place is. | Your 
kindness, my dear General, I. have experienced on every occasion, and your readiness to 
serve us is acknowledged by all the Fleet...1 agree with you, that unless Buonaparte is 
absolutely mad and that the people about him are so likewise, he will not wish to throw 
Sicily entirely into our hands, in order to revenge himself of the King of Naples, much 
less force Spain into a war which must so much injure the French Cause: to us it matters 
not being at war with Spaih. We may be forced to go to war with her for her com- 
plaisance to the French; but I never can believe, that Buonaparte’s counsellors are such 
fools as to force Spain to begin, and of course give us all her riches and commerce. The 
war would not cost us one farthing more than at present. I intend to leave this an- 
chorage on Wednesday, and get home again: Although I have two good frigates watching 
them, yet I like to be at hand in case of need.’—In writing on the same day to Captain 
Ball, he adds, «« What! does Buonaparte ‘begin to find Excuses necessary? I thought he 
would invade England in the face of the Sun, now he wants a three days Fog : that siever 
yet happened, and, if it should, how are his Craft to be kept together? He will find more 
Excuses. I expect the Enemy every hour to put to sea and with Troops; the event, with 
God’s blessing on our exertions, we ought not to doubt.—I really believe that we are 
the strong pull and pull altogether ? 

(1803.) The Character of this renowned Admiral appears still more interesting, when it 
occasionally descends from the elevation of a Commander in Chief, and of a great States- 
man watching the progress of French influence throughout the Mediterranean, to sooth 
the feelings, and to assist the judgment of subordinate officers in his Fleet by parental 
advice. During the month of N: ovember, a Lieutenant.on board of one of the frigates 
had ventured to ‘write to his Admiral, and to express dissatisfaction against the Captain of 
that frigate. The reply of Lord Nelson displays a thorough knowledge of the human 
heart, and that subduing tenderness by which he won the affection of all who served under 
him—“T have just received your letter, and I am truly sorry that any difference should 
arise between your Captain, who has the reputation of being one of the bright Officers of 
the Service, and yourself, a very young man anda very young officer, who must naturally 
have much to learn; therefore the chance is that you are perfectly wrong in the disagrec- 
ment. However, as your present situation must be very disagreeable, I will certainly 
take an early opportunity of removing you, provided your conduct to your present Captain 
be such, that another may not refuse to receive you.” 

To Sir John Acton, Nov. 24, off Toulon. “On the 9th I sailed from the Madelena 
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Islands. We have had a very bad passage and much blowing weather, but our ships 
have not suffered any material damage. ‘The French Fleet yesterday, at two o'clock, was 
in appearance in high feather, and as fine as paint could make them; eight sail of the 
line, eight frigates, and several corvettes were ready for sea. One ship of the line was 
fitting in the Arsenal, her top masts an end; this is their state, but when they may sail or 
where they will go, I am very sorry to say is a secret I am not acquainted with. Our 
weather beaten ships, I have no fears, will make their sides like a plumb pudding. Lord 
Hobart says, as they increase in force at home which is doing rapidly, that they will not 
forget an additional one for the Mediterranean. ‘The general Orders to support the King 
of Naples are repeated, and I shall only assure your Excellency, that the defence of their 
Majesties and their Kingdoms is always nearest my heart. The Excellent, 74, Captain 
Sotheron, has joined me from England.” 

(1803.) To Mr. Spiridion Foresti, Nov. 25, off Toulon. <I should wish to know whether 
* * * has the power to grant us any particular privileges in trade, and if so, what they are. 
I am told he has the finest Forests for building Ships of the line, and that vast quantities 
of Hemp may be grown in his government ; and I should be glad to know what of our 
Manufactures he could take, and to what amount. I have desired Captain * * * to look 
at the Port, and ascertain whether it be capable of holding the Fleet under my Command 
and of supplying all our wants. Iam really much interested for * *, he has always been 
a staunch friend to the English, and most particularly kind to me; and if I should ever 
go to Corfu, I shall certainly, if he be within a few days reach, go to sce him. As | have 
done before, so 1 have again written to Mr. Hammond, and desired him a second time to 
speak to Lord Ilawkesbury on the subject of at least making good your losses, and that in 
my opinion you ought to be rewarded for considerable sufferings, and for your unshaken 
attachment to Great Britain. Your attention to every part of your duty, leaves me nothing 
to recommend.’ 

To Mr. Frere, at Madrid, Nov. 28. “I have the honour to enclose for your Excel- 
lency’s information, two letters which will mark the conduct of the Spaniards towards us, 
and of which I doubt not but you will seriously complain. I trust that we shall be re- 
ceived in the Spanish Ports in the same manner as the French. I am ready to make large 
allowances for the miserable situation Spain has placed herself in ; but there is a certain 
line beyond which I cannot submit to be treated with disrespect. We have given up 
French vessels taken within gun shot of the Spanish shore, and yet French vessels are 
permitted to attack our ships from the Spanish shore. Your Excellency may assure the 
Spanish Government, that in whatever place the Spaniards allow the French to attack us, 
in that place I shall order the French to be attacked. The old order of 1771, now put in 
force against us, is infamous; and T trust your Excellency will take proper steps, that the 
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present mode of enforcing it be done away—lIt is gross Partiality, and not Neutrality.”— 
Notwithstanding these aggressions on the part of Spain, the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment was worthy of its national character, and the regard which the two Kingdoms 
had always possessed for each other: Even so late as the month of November in the 
ensuing year, Lord Nelson continued to receive these Instructions from the Admiralty. 

- “ You are not to detain, in the first instance, any ship belonging to his Catholic Majesty, 
sailing from a Port of Spain; but you are to require the Commander of such ship to. re- 
turn directly to the Port whence she came; and only in the event of his tefusing to comply 
with such requisition, you are to detain and send her to Gibraltar, or to England.. I am 
further commanded to signify their Lordships direction to you, not to detain any Spanish 
homeward bound ship of war, unless she shall have treasure on board, nor Merchant ships 
on any account whatever.” 

(1803.) To H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, of Toulon, Dec. 7. “... The French Fleet 
keep us waiting for them during a long and severe winter's cruise ; and such a place as all 
the Gulf of Lyons, for gales of wind from the N. W. to N.E. I never ‘saw ; but by always 
going away large, we generally lose much of their force and the heavy sea of the Gulf. 
However by the great care and attention of every Captain, we have suffered much less 
than could have been expected. J hope now to be allowed to call Keats my Friend. He 
is very much recovered and cheerful; he is a treasure to the Service. By the French 
Papers which we have to Nov. 19th, we are in momentary expectation of Buonaparte’s 
descent upon England: And although I can have no fears for the event, yet there is, I 
hope, a natural anxiety to hear what is passing at so critical a moment, when every thing 
we hold dear in this world is at stake. I trust in God Buonaparte will be destroyed, 
and that then the French may be brought, if the Powers of Europe have either spirit or 
honour, to reasonable terms of Peace: that this may be soon, and with honour to our 
Country, is my fervent prayer, and shall ever be my most ardent endeavour.” 

To Earl St. Vincent, off Palma, Dec. 12. “J have received your kind letters by 
the Excellent, which joined me on the 24th of November. The Station I chose to the west- 
ward of Sicie, was to answer two important purposes ; one, to prevent the junction of a 
Spanish Fleet to the westward, and the other, to be to windward so as to enable me, if the 
north easterly gale came on to the N.N. W. or N.N.E. to take shelter in a few hours 
either under the Hieres Islands or Cape St. Sebastian ; and I have hitherto found the ad- 
vantage of that position. Spain having settled her Neutrality, I am taking my winter's 
station under St. Sebastian to avoid the heavy seas in the Gulf, and shall keep frigates off 

* His Diary, under Dec. 9, notices the severe weather — The whole of this day it blew from the N. N.W. 


harder than I ever knew it, with constant hail and rain; in the evening stood into St, Pierre’s, but could not 
get the Fleet ‘to an anchor—Stood to sea all night in a very heavy gale of wind.” : 
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Toulon. From September, we have experienced such a series of bad weather as is rarely 
met with ; and I am sorry to say, that all the ships which have been from England in the 
late war have severely felt it. I had’ordered the transports, with provisions, to meet me 
at St. Pierres, but as yet they have not made their appearance; and although this day we 
average three months provisions, yet I wish to keep them complete to near five months. 
The passage from Malta is hardly to be made with any ship, the Amazon, which I have 
not seen but heard of, was three weeks from Malta as far as Minorca: In short, my dear 
Lord, if I were to allow this Fleet to get into such a Port as Malta, they had better be at 
Spithead. J know no way of watching the Enemy but to be at sea, and therefore good 
ships are necessary. The Superb is in a very weak state ; but Keats is so superior to any 
difficulties, that I hear but little from her. You may rely that all which can be done by 
ships and men shall be done; whilst it pleases God to give me the strength of health all will 
do well, and when that fails I shall give the cudgels up to some stouter man; but I wish 
to last till the Battle is over, and if I do that, it is all I can hope for, or in reason expect. 
Sir Richard Bickerton is a very steady good Officer, and fully to be relied upon. George 
Campbell you know.’ 

(1803.) One great excellency in Lord Nelson throughout the whole of his bright Career, 
was the talent he so eminently possessed, of inspiring others with a portion of his own enter- 
prising spirit. The attention which he paid in this respect, to some of the youngest Officers 
who had the honour of serving under him, may be seen from the following letiers. The first is 
addressed to Mr. J. Dalton, on board the Renown, Dec. 14.—‘“ As Mrs. Lutwidge sends me 
word, that you kave admired some of my Naval Battles, I think that you will like to receive 
from me a Medal, which was struck by the partiality of my. friends in remembrance of one 
of those Actions: at least it will serve to remind you, that on the 13th Dec. 1803, I had 
first the pleasure of being known to you. A wish to imitate successful Battles, is the sure 
road, by Exertion, to surpass them, which that you may do for your own honour and the 
advantage of your Country, is my sincere wish.’—In another to Mr. Charles Connor, on 
his being rated Midshipman on board the Niger, he wrote as follows. ‘‘ Dear Charles: As 
Captain Hillyer has been so good as to say he would rate you Mid, I sincerely hope that 
your conduct will ever continue to deserve his kind notice and protection, by a strict and 
very active attention to your Duty. If you deserve well, you are sure of my assistance, 
Mr. Scott will furnish you with money to begin your Mess, and I shall allow you thirty 
pounds a year, if it be necessary, which Captain Hillyer will supply you with. And as you 
from this day start in the world as a Man, I trust that your future conduct in life will 
prove you both an Officer and a Gentleman: Recollect that you must be a Seaman to be 
an Officer, and also that you cannot be a good Officer without being a Gentleman. I am 
always with most sincere good wishes, your true Friend, NeLson anp Bronte.” 
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(1803.) To Sir T. Troubridge, Rec. 21, off Corsica. ‘ Were I, my dear Troubridge, to 
begin describing all the complaints and wants of this Fleet, it would be exactly the same, 
I dare say, as you receive from all other stations; but as it can be attended with no good 
effect, I shall save myself the trouble of writing, and you of reading them. The storekeeper 
has sent two ships to the Adriatic to land hemp, and therefore I hope that we shall in time 
get rope to supply our wants.’ Every bit of twice-laid stuff belonging to the Canopus is 
‘condemned, and all the running rigging in the Fleet, except the Victory’s. We have fitted 
the Excellent with new main and mizen rigging; it was shameful for the dock-yard to send 
a ship to sea with such rigging. The Kent is gone to Malta, fit only for a summer's passage. 
They are still under such alarm at Naples, that I cannot withdraw the Gibraltar. I have 
submitted to Sir Richard Strachan, whether the state of the French ships at Cadiz would 
allow of his coming to me for six weeks? for although I have no fears of the event of a 
Battle with six to their eight, yet if I can have eight to their eight I shall not despise the ' 
equality. We are not stoutly, or in any manner well manned in the Victory; but she is 
in very excellent order, thanks to Hardy, and I think woe be to the Frenchman she gets 
alongside of. I have just been to the Southern end of Sardinia, having Stdered the transports 
with provisions to meet me at St. Pierre’s; but it blew such a tremendous storm, that we 
could not get in. It however turned out fortunate, for after the gale we got into the Gulf 
of Palma, which is without exception the finest open roadstead I ever saw. I shall send 
you the plan of it and soundings, taken by the Master of the Victory, an eleve of Hallo- 
well’s; I have him here to make him a Lieutenant. Lemon juice we are getting, and 
much better than we procure from England; but the difficulty is coming at the price; 
and at this distance it is not all our letters that can rectify incorrectness. J have directed 
Sir Richard Bickerton, who is gone in the Kent, to make inquiries into this department: 
there is no such thing as stopping the baking of bread, although I have accounts of abun- 
dance coming from England; but they lke to buy,.and so they may, I will however give 
no order. You will see the reports:respecting a naval Hospital at Malta. It is curious that 
in a place taken by the close blockade of the Navy, and when the only reason for keeping 
it was to have anaval Station, that no spot has been allotted for a naval Hospital; and we 
are upon sufferance from day to day.. Beguy is certainly the only proper place, as it 
stands insulated with grounds and has every means of comfort; but to complete it for 150 
men would cost, besides the purchase of house and grounds, 1000/., and 20001. more to 
put it in order. Ball says 50002. would do the whole; but I say for 5, read 10,0002. I 


t [nstructions had been sent out by our Government to Mr. Eton, who had been appointed the superintendant 
of Quarantine at Malta, to proceed to the Black Sea, and purchase in the Russian dominions a certain proportion 
of Naval Stores and Provisions for the supply of our Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
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have six frigates and sloops watching the French Army in the Adriatic and at the mouth 
of the Archipelago.’ 

On leaving the Bay of Palma, the Fleet being in want of water, Lord Nelson stood 
again for Agincourt Sound, Madelena Islands, and on the 21st of December sent Captain 
Ross Donnelly to ascertain whether the French Fleet was still in Toulon. 

(1803.) The following letter to Lord Hobart, dated December 22, is the first of those 
interesting communications respecting the valuc of Sardinia to this Country, which the 
Admiral sedulously, but it is feared ineffectually, endeavoured to impress on the attention 
of Government. The keen discrimination of the French, and the excellent information 
which they have gained respecting the Island of Sardinia, render it unnecessary to keep 
these observations and suggestions of Lord Nelson from the public. They can give no ad- 
ditional information to our implacable Enemy, and may, before it is too late, call the atten- 
tion of the Nation to facts, which that great Statesman decmed of the utmost importance. 

‘ My dear Lord: In presuming to give my opinion on any subject, I venture not at 
infallibility, and more particular information may convince me that opinion is wrong. 
But as my Observations on what I see, are not unacceptable, I shall state them as 
they strike me at the moment of writing. God knows if we could possess one island, 
Sarpinia, we should want neither Malta nor any other: This, which is the finest island 
in the Mediterranean, possesses Harbours fit-for Arsenals, and of a capacity to hold our 
Navy within twenty-four hours sail of Toulon—Bays to ride our Fleets in, and to watch 
both Italy and Toulon, no Fleet could pass to the eastward between Sicily and the coast 
of Barbary, nor through the Faro of Messina: Malta in point of position is not to be 
named the same year with Sardinia. All the fine Ports of Sicily are.situated on the eastern 
side of the Island, consequently of no use to watch any thing but the Faro of Messina. 
And, my Lord, I venture to predict, that if we do not from delicacy or commiseration of the 
lot of the unfortunate King of Sardinia, the French will get possession of that Island. Sardinia 
is very little known; it was the policy of Piedmont to keep it in the back ground, and 
whoever it has belonged to, it seems to have been their maxim to rule the inhabitants with 
severity, in loading its produce with such duties as prevented the growth. I will only 
mention one circumstance as a proof: half a cheese was seized, because the poor man was 
selling it to our boats, and it had not paid the duty. Fowls, eggs, beef, and every article 
are most heavily taxed. The Coast of Sardinia certainly wants every penny.to maintain 
itself; and yet I am told, after the wretched establishment of the Island is paid, that the 
King does not receive 5000/. sterling a year. ‘The Country is fruitful beyond idea, and 
abounds in cattle and sheep, and would in corn, wine and oil. It has no manufactories. 
In the hands of a liberal government, and freed from the dread of the Barbary States, 
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there is no telling what its produce would not amount to. - It is worth any money to 
obtain, and I pledge my existence it could be held for as little as Malta in its establishment, 
and produce a large revenue—lI have done, perhaps you will think it time: I will not ven- 
ture to give an opinion on ves state of the Turkish Empire, although I have a a strong one; 
but that would be too bad . : 

(1803.) During his stay at t the Madelena Islands, he wrote on the 29th. of December 
to our Minister Mr. Jackson:—~‘ I anchored here to clear my transpgrts with provisions 
and was going to sea this morning, but I am prevented from a heavy gale of westerly wind. 
By letters from Mr. Elliot, of December 11, received last night, I find apprehensions are 
renewed of the invasion of Sardinia from Corsica. The King may be assured, that as far 
as I am able I should be happy in preventing it; but a vessel cruising in the Straits of 
‘Bonifaccio would not have the desired effect; for either a calm, a gale of wind, or even a 
night, would preclude any use from such a Cruiser. I only hope that the King will not be 
alarmed. ‘The Sardinians, generally speaking, are attached to us; yet there are French 
intriguers amongst them, and J understand they hope to bring about a revolt before this 
invasion. In whatever I can be useful to their Majesties, they may command ge; but 
the destroying of the French Fleet i is the greatest service I can render to them, to Europe, © 
and our own Country. The chart of Baxdinia which you sent me, isa most excellent one.’ 

To Sir John Acton, December 29. *¥. Soe Jam. much gbliged for all the news you are so 
good as to tell me, but the assurances oF fe: present, French Government are not to be 
depended upon: their system is to lull those whom i they, wish to destroy into a fatal security. 
In no other light can they wish for the disarming of the Calabrians; they would then have 
an open road to the coast opposite to Sicily; and as I am touching upon this subject, 
should unhappily the King find it proper to quit Naples, although the Court and the 
greater part of the Royal Family should go to Palermo, yet the head-quarters with the 
King ought to be at Messina, in order to communicate freely with the kingdom of Naples. 
So much advantage would.arise from it, that I am sure it will strike your Excellency; and 
with Calabrians in arms, what good effects may not be expected. Iam fully aware, my 
dear Sir John, of the delicacy of touching upon this subject, but my heart is with you 
and I could not resist it. I observe what your Excellency says respecting the European 
Powers; it was a desire of aggrandisement in some of the great ones that lost them every 
thing, even much of their own possessions. I have my fears that Russia will not come 
forward as she ought;. but if she and the: Emperor were to join, I think Buonaparte would 
tumble from his station, and Europe get an honourable Peace. That the French should 
hate you, is the highest compliment they can pay: if you had advised the King to degrade 

« The remainder of this letter respecting Porto Ferrajo, and the Island of Elba is well worthy of the attention 


of Government, and in particular of Lord Grenville. 
Vou. TT. 47 
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himself, they would have despised you and his honour would have been lost, which now, 
thanks to your Excellency, is preserved entire . .. I shall conclude by merely repeating, 
that you are sure of me in time of need; and-I hope to be more at my ease after the 
Battle with the French Fleet. I think they cannot much longer remain in port, and it 
would be a very dangerous experiment to leave them on the presumption that they would 
not come to sea.’ 

In writing about the same time to his Excellency Admiral Sir John Warren at Peters- 
‘burgh, the conduct which that Emperor should have adopted is described :— It would be 
so much for the honour of Russia to go to war with the Corsiean, that 1 hope the Emperor 
has decided upon it long before this time. 1f he does not, his Protegées, Naples and Sar- 
dinia, will be lost.’—-The clear political judgment which Lord Nelson, as appears by 
many of his letters, had formed of the designs of Russia, is an extraordinary proof of his 
great abilities as a Statesman; nor had he at that time received the following secret intel- 
ligence respecting the designs of Petersburgh, which arrived in the month of March, 1804: 
«The wish of this Cabinet is to drive the ‘Turks out of Europe, to make Greece an inde- 
pendent State, and to restore a part of Poland; that is, to erect a small kingdom or prin- 
cipality for the Great Duke Constantine, to whom they must give something: these are 
their wishes, as well as to stop the progress of Buonaparte. But there is both in system 
and personal character so total a want of energy, so much irresolution and dread of 
expense, that I cannot take upon me to say what I think they will do. Great armaments 
are preparing in the Black Sea; and the Minister of Marine has said, that it was the inten- 
tion of ‘the Emperor to have their maritime force all concentrated in that Sea, and to keep 
in the Baltic only ships enough to hold the Swedes in check. But while all this is doing, 
it is to be feared that the French, who have madea strong party amongst the Greeks, may 
Jand in Epirus. If they get possession of those ports and the Morea, it will, when the 
Greeks have declared, be a very difficult matter to drive them out of a country full of 
narrow passes and inaccessible heights. What was, when I wrote, a matter of speculation, ° 
is now become a matter of necessity.” 

(1803.) Notwithstanding his increased ill state of health at this time, which had been 
occasioned by. the severe service and weather he had experienced, his active and zealous 
mind continued watchful.over the security of every Power, that was on terms of amity 
with his Country. He strongly suspected the French of having a design on Sardinia, and 
more particularly, when they were informed of the commodious harbour in the Madelena 
Islands, and the supplies which our Fleet had been allowed to enjoy. He determined, 
therefore, in case such an attempt should be made, to have every arrangement previously 
formed to resist the invasion. On the 31st of December, in an official letter on this subject, 
which he addressed to General Vilettes, his Lordship expressed a wish to know, Whether, 
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if the French should possess themselves of those Islands, the General could send a number 
of men, not exceeding 1000, to retake them? which the Admiral was of opinion would be 
an easy thing, with such assistance as he could give from the Fleet, if it were done before 
the French had a sufficient length of time to fortify themselves, or to induce the inhabi- 
tants to cooperate. And this was supported on the same day by the following private letter: 
“In the request I have made for more troops, in case the French from Corsica should take 
possession of these Islands, in order to deprive us of the harbour, I ha¥e thought it better 
to make it entirely official that it may not be misunderstood: If you think you can with 
propriety spare the troops far such a service, you will of course have them ready for em- 
barkation at the shortest notice; but I hope that the French will remain quiet. They have, 
however, threatened the Sardinians if they do not shut their ports to us.” 

(1803.) To his Excellency Mr. Elliot, Madelena Islands. ‘ Every part of your intelligence 
was so interesting, that I read it over and over, and I am sorry that I cannot send you news 
in return of the sailing of the French Fleet, our meeting, fighting, and beating them. With 
respect to Sardinia, I have not the smallest doubt but if we do not, the French will possess 
it before two months; and the inyasion of Sicily is not difficult fom Sardinia. The; -Vice- 
roy of Sardinia has no means to prevent a descent, he could not send 100 men here. I 
have staled my opinion fully to Lord Hobart. If we possessed this Island, it would save 
Sicily, perhaps Italy, certainly Turkey and Egypt; but we shall never point out to the 
King of Sardinia that he will lose it, till the French have it. I can be of litile use in 
keeping a vessel cruising in these Straits; it is only ten miles from Bonifacio, and either a 
calm or gale of wind would render all our efforts useless... . We have had the French 
papers to Dec. 5th, and the King’s speech I sent to Malta. Windham spoke violently 
on the Address, but there was no opposition to it.’ 

In writing towards the close of this year, 180S, to Governor Sir T. Trigge at Gibraltar, 
Lord Nelson mentioned the relative state of his own force with that of the ‘Enemy. “I 
am sorry (added he) to be obliged to take Donnegal from your vicinity for a few weeks, but 


* List of the British and French Fleets in the Mediterranean at the close of 1803, as sent by Lord Nelson. 


FRENCH. BRITISH, 
(As given in a list found on board Aiea schooner.) Victory Rees sea ; Excellent ..... oy 
prepeune i. ae ia oe Seeenee 80 Triumph....... 74 
Suaiatene 80 a eeneee “Superb...se..05 74 Renown ...... 74 * 
Indomptable..... 80 Hanniba Belleisle.. 74 





Mont Blane...... 74 Swiftsure. 
Belpion s dveaee ss 74 Berwick......... : 





Early in the ensuing year the Royal Sovereign for the flag of Sir R. Bickerton, and the Leviathan, were sent to the 
Mediterranean, as appears by Admiralty letter, Jan. 13, 1804. And it was also the intention of the Board to send 
out 100 men, and the same number of boys, if they could be raised, to supply the deficiencies in the complements 
of the Mediterranean Ficet. 
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the absence of Kent, Stately, and Gibraltar, which are never likely to be of any service 
again in this Country, renders it absolutely necessary with the present Fleet of the Enemy; 
they are now ten to our seven, and although I have no fears for the result of a Battle with 
our present force, yet if I could have more and had not, I should consider myself very 
reprehensible-—The conduct of the French privateers from Algiers and-Tariffe is very 
blameable, and calls loudly for reformation.” 


(1804.) On the 4th of January, the Fleet weighed at day light from the Madelena 
#49. Tslands, and in consequence of information they received, his Lordship sent the 
following instructions to Captain Parker of the Amazon: “An Invasion of Sardinia is 
‘intended immediately on our departure by the French from Corsica ; it is therefore my di- 
rection that you remain at your present anchorage, and use your utmost endeavours in 
preventing the Invasion of the French, and give every aid and assistance in your power to 
the inhabitants should it be attempted. The Camelion will give similar orders to Captain 
Staines, and direct him to remain on this service till further instructions; and you will get 
under weigh occasionally, as you may think proper.” In a previous letter on the first of 
January to Sir R. Bickerton, the Admiral had informed him, that General Colli, an old 
Piedmontese Officer, or his son, was at Ajaccio to come over with the Expedition, and all 
the refugee Sardes were ordered to be assembled there, victualled, and to receive pay every 
day. “I have the Order,” added he, “ signed Berthier, taken in a packet boat a few days 
ago by a Gibraltar privateer.” 

In consequence of the violent treatment which the British Resident at Algiers, Mr. 
Falcon, had received from the Dey, and his taking the Maltese subjects of His Britannic 
* Majesty prisoners, Lord Nelson, on the 9th of January, detached Captain Keats in the 
Superb to Algiers, with the following Memoranda for his guidance.—* Should the Dey 
refuse to receive you unless you return his Salute, You will not do it, and acquaint him by 
letter that you will sail in twenty four hours. And you will not receive any letter from 
the Dey to me, as that would open a Negociation that would never end. In your first 
conversation with the Dey every sorrow is to be expressed, that his Highness should com- 
mit such an insult on his Majesty, as sending away his representative and taking his 
Maltese subjects Prisoners. ‘To whatever the Dey may urge, or to any endeavour to turn 
the conversation to any complaints of his own, You are never to reply; but always to answer 
by telling him, that you were come for reparation of an Insult, and not to attend to his Com- 
plaints, which he had sent to England and settled. Although you will never give up the 
reparation due to his Majesty, yet if the Dey sends off the Maltese, you will receive them; 
but you will never recede a tittle from your original demands. __ ; 

* The Dey will probably, if you leave him with only part of your Mission accomplished, 
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ask you repeatedly, well, are we now at Peace ? To which, unless you completely succeed, 
only reply that you will communicate to me what of our just demand fias not been 
complied with, and that is the only answer you shall give. Never desist on account of 
what has been granted, but demand what has not; and leave the question of Peace or 
War entirely open, so that it may hang over his head. IF the Consul be not received, I 
shall never send again to Algiers ; and more reparation will be demanded, should he ever 
wish to accept of the offer now made him. Should the Dey, which I.am told is often the 
case, rise up in a passion and retire; you will signify to him by letter, that you will not 
submit to be so treated, and that you will never come into his presence again to. be 
insulted, nor unless you receive his word of honour, that all your just demands shall be 
satisfied and finished if you go again to him, and that you will sail in twenty four hours. 
The Dey may, to our demand for the Sicilian vessels, reply by asking, If’ one of my 
subjects on my account JSreights a French ship, will you allow her to pass? The answer of 
course would be yes, under similar circumstances. If your Highness were driven out of 
Algiers and all. your vessels destroyed, so that you were with your subjects besieging it, 
or having obtained it, as was the case with the Maltese and British, and you freighted a 
vessel with provisions to keep you from perishing ;—Great Britain would not take an 
enemy's vessel under those circumstances: It would be the most cruel thing in nature to 
attempt starving our Friends on any such pretence, and yet your Highness’ cruisers 
attempted to starve his Britannic Majesty's subjects when in a similar situation,” 

The lett which his Lordship sent to the Dey by Captain Keats, extends to a consider- ‘ 
able length. It preserved, throughout, the same tone of dignified expostulation, endea- 
vouring to make the Dey sensible that any insult shewn to Mr. Falcon, was in fact ‘an 
insult to his Royal Master; and the Admiral appealed to the good sense of his Highness, and 
the Amity which had always subsisted between him and the King of Great Britain. «I 
trust,” added Lord Nelson, “that you will find no difficulty in giving his Majesty full and 
complete reparation ; and as it is my intention: to mark, by every means h'my power, my 
former regard and respect for your Highness, I annex the Words which are the least ex- 
ceptionable that you can offer, or I accept, for the insult done his Majesty ; and they mist 
be delivered in writing, before Mr. Falcon, his Majesty’s Agent and Consul General, can 
be Janded— ; 

‘Tam most exceedingly sorry, that in an unguarded moment of Anger I should have ordered 
out of the State of Algiers the Agent and Consul General of my Great Friend, his Britannic 
Majesty ; and I declare upon my Faith and word as a Prince, that I will never offer such an 





Insult again to his Britannic Majesty, and will with pleasure receive Mr. Falcon.’ 
‘For this purpose,’ continues the Admiral, ‘I have sent my Right Trusty Friend 
Richard Goodwin Keats, Esq. Captain of his Majesty’s ship Superb, to your Highness to 
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settle this matter in a most proper manner; and whatever he shall state in my name, 
I beg your Highness to consider as coming from me. JI sincerely hope that this dis- 
agreeable business will be settled in the most amicable way, and it will give me the very 
highest satisfaction to convey to my Royal Master, sentiments of real friendship from your 
Highness.’ : 

Respecting the other part of Captain Keats’s Mission, the restoration of the Maltese who 
had been taken prisoners by the Algerines, Lord Nelson sent a separate letter to the Dey, 
which conveyed the following remonstrance—‘ It has been with the sincerest sorrow and 
surprise, that I find the Cruisers of your Highness have taken several Vessels belonging 
to the Island of Malta, which, with its inhabitants, is under the protection and Sovereignty 
of his Majesty ; and of coursé-every Maliese vessel and inhabitant are as much British, as 
if belonging toLondon. The giving up these Vessels, and Crews, and making ample repa- 
ration for the damage they may have sustained, is so ’just, that I will not allow myself to 
suppose your Highness will hesitate one moment.” 

(1804.) On his arrival off Algiers, Lord Nelson again wrote to Captain Keats: “ Jan. 17. 
We just see you, although not near enough to communicate ; therefore I put down two or 
three things as they occur. You will not bring out any person for me to send to England 
from the Dey, on any account—all must now be settled. You have my confidence; you 
need only say, We go on well, or ili—Stay off here, or You may go. The Dey will not know 
but every hour we may reappear.”—-His Highness however remained inflexible, and would 

“not receive Mr. Falcon. Lord Nelson therefore sent word a few hours after the above Note, 
that he approved of all Captain Keats’s conduct ; but with respect to Mr. Falcon’s not 
being received, that was a point which, as the Commander in Chief, he would never give up. 
In another note on the same day, he added, “If not likely to end to your wishes, do not 
condescend to go to him, but leave Algiers in doubt of the event.”—Again at seven o’clock, 
P.M. “Jf you think it may be of any use to stgnd in to morrow morning do so, if not, 
join me here. I will not give up one iota of my original moderate demand. I should 
betray my trust if I did.”’—And when writing to Earl St. Vincent, Jan. 19, he adds, “ Before 
the Summer is out, I dare say the Dey of Algiers will be sick of his Insolence, and perhaps 
have his head cut off. Ihave recommended Mr. Falcon to go to England, and then he will 
be able to explain every part of his conduct ; it appears to me that it has been spirited, but 
perfectly correct.”—T'o Sir Evan Nepean, Lord Nelson subjoined the following testimony 
to the professional character of Captain Keats: “ He has conducted himself like himself: 
he is one of the most sensible men, and best Officers, I almost ever met with.” 


y On the 19th of March, 1801, his Highness Mustapha Dey, Bashaw and Governor of the Warlike City of 
Algiers, had agreed and fully concluded, “ That from the 7th of December last, 1800, the Inhabitants of Malta 
should be treated upon the same footing as the rest of his Britannic Majesty’s Servants.” 
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(1804.) To Lord Hobart, Jan. 20. “I have had much conversation with Captain 
Keats, but the whole of the Conference with the Dey, if such a meeting can be called a 
Conference, was nothing but rage and violence on the part of the Dey, and firmness on 
the part of Captain Keats; the stamp of whose Character, if it were not so well known by 
his actions, is correctly marked by his sensible clear letters. Iam convinced that Mr. 
Falcon had committed no impropriety, but that he was disagreeable on account of his 
spirited conduct. Your Lordship will find him a very sensible clear headed man. I shall 
be anxious to reccive his Majesty’s Commands, and I will endeavour to withhold from 
Hostihties until they arrive.” 

Lord Hobart, on the 7th’ of January, had informed the Admiral, that his despatches of 
the 16th and 20th of October, were laid before the King, and that the vigilant and zealous 
attention therein manifested for the Public Interests, had afforded much satisfaction to his 
Majesty, “and I am particularly commanded,” said his Lordship, “« to express his Majesty’s 
most gracious approbation of the line of conduct, which under the circumstances repre- 
sented, you have deemed it advisable to pursue towards the Regency of Algiers... It is 
however without doubt of the greatest consequence at the present moment, to obviate the 
necessity of resorting to measures of force against thé Barbary States, provided forbearance 
can be maintained without detriment to the dignity of his Majesty's Crown, or to the 
security of those who are placed under the protection of his Government. The critical 
situation of the Island of Corfu, and the whole of the Morea, cannot too strongly claim 
your Lordship’s attention ; for the defence of which important Countries, you have already 
made so excellent a disposition of your Cruisers. I entirely concur in the propriety of 
keeping a vessel at Naples for the personal security of the Royal Family.”-—In a subse- 
quent letter, Lord Hobart expressed the approbation of the Cabinet, respecting the Dis- 
cretion and good Sense with which the Admiral’s Orders respecting Algiers had been 
executed by Captain Keats. Lord Hobart also added, “that it had appeared advisable 
to Ministers, another communication should be made to the Dey of Algiers, in hopes that 
means might yet be found for procuring due satisfaction for the honour of the Country, 
without having recourse to measures of decided hostility.’—The Admiral in afterwards 
replying to this letter of Lord Hobart’s, expressed the sincere pleasure with which he re- 
ceived his Majesty’s Approbation of what had been done: “ My line of conduct,” added 
that great Officer, “in obedience to the spirit of his Majesty’s Instructions, has been simply 
this—To conciliate all, to protect all from French Rapacity, and I have the satisfaction to 
think I have completely succeeded. My attention is constantly fixed upon Toulon, and I 
have no great reason to believe that the French will escape me, whatever may be their 
destination ; and it is with real pleasure I can state to your Lordship, and request you 
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would state it to the King, that no Fleet ever was in higher Discipline, and Health, and 
Good Humour, than the one I have the honour to command.” 

But to return from these Transactions at Algiers, to the other important objects which 
the Mediterranean command embraced, and the Admiral’s extensive Correspondence 
detailed. “ Short as my force is of the Enemy’s Fleet,” said his Lordship when writing 
to Lord Hobart (Jan. 4), “ yet receiving from their Sicilian Majesties, from Sir J. Acton 
and Mr. Elliot, a statement of the very critical situation of that kingdom, in consequence 
of the insolent threats of Buonaparte, and their declaring that they look up, in their dis- 
tress, to his Majesty’s Fleet, what, my Lord, could I do? I have ordered the Gibraltar 
to remain. My determination is never to abandon those faithful Allies of our Sovereign, 
and, sooner than withdraw the Gibraltar from Naples, to fight double’ our force. My 
heart, my Lord, is warm, my head is firm, but my body is unequal to my zeal. I am 
visibly shook, yet as long as I can hold out, I shall never abandon my truly honourable 
post.” 

(1804.) To Earl St. Vincent, Jan. 11. ‘I had not, my dear Lord, forgot to notice the 
son of Lord Duncan. I considef the near relations of Brother Officers, as Legacies to the 
Service. On the subject of Promotions, I beg leave to say a few words; because I feel now 
exactly as you have felt in a similar situation to mine; and I rejoice that you, my dear 
Lord, are not only alive, but in Office to bear witness to the truth of my words, which I 
should have quoted, even if you had been not in office, That it was absolutely necessary Merit 
should be rewarded on the moment; and that the Officers of the Fleet should look up to the Com- 
mander in Chief for their reward: for that otherwise the good or bad opinion of the Commander 
in Chief would be of no consequence. You always promoted meritorious Officers out of the 
Victory, and Ville de Paris, and many private ships, for their merit: The good effect was, 
that whatever was undertaken succeeded.’ I myself stand in that situation, and Hardy, © 
rewarded by you as Commander in Chief. You know, my dear Lord, there is nothing you 
can desire me to do, that I shall not do with pleasure ; and if I had known the intentions 
of the Admiralty respecting the Lieutenant mentioned, he would certainly have been 
appointed ; but having appointed a very gallant and meritorious Officer, who had in a 
most particular manner distinguished himself on board the Isis at Copenhagen, it would 
have lowered me in the Fleet, that my follower, who had performed gallant services under 
my eye, should be displaced. I trust you will be so good as to state, what you thought 
proper for the benefit of the Service, to the Admiralty, and be my friend at the Board. I 
have said enough for my Friend to act upon, and I rely on your kind support. I shall 
- certainly endeavour to imitate you, when you commanded here with so much advantage 
to your Country. _[ shall not trouble you with complaints of Ships, the- Board shall be 
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‘answered. Thank God the health of the Fleet has been wonderful, and I wish I could 
.add my own, however I hope to hold out to meet the French Fleet, and after that I 
believe my career will finish. In addition to my other cares Sardinia must be guarded: 
ihe French most assuredly mean to invade it; first, I suppose, under a pretext for keeping 
us out of it, and then they will have it ceded to them. I have written to Lord Hobart on 
the importance of Sardinia, it is worth a hundred Maltas in position, and has the finest 
man of war harbour in Europe ; they tell me it is superior to Beerhaven—in short it has 
nothing but advantages; the mode of getting it is to be considered by Ministers, but 
Money will do any thing in these days. ‘To keep it could not in the first instance cost 
half'so much.as Malta. 1 can have no reserves—I venture my opinion, Ministers are not 
bound to follow it: I can have no views, but to benefit my Country by telling all I know 
of situations, and how far they can be useful. My Course is steady, and I hope some day, 
very soon, to fulfil the warmest wishes of my Country, and the expectations of my Friends ; 
amongst whom in the first rate quality I consider you my old and sincere Friend, and I onl y 
hope you will be able at some debate to say,— + + « « « « (Left unfinished by the Admiral.) 
(1804.) In writing.at the beginning of this year to the Marquis of Hertford, Lord Nelson 
bore honourable testimony to the fame of his gallant and lamented brother Admiral Lord 
Hugh Seymour. “I was honoured with your Lordship’s letter by Mr. Seymour, the son 
of my oldest Friend; who would at this moment, if it had pleased God to save his life, have 
most essentially served his King and Country. I am very much pleased with Seymour, 
and have given him the first Commission which has fallen since his arvival.”—'Throughout 
every station of life, however elevated or occupied, Nexson remembered his early Friends. 
In a second letter to Admiral Sir Peter Parker, during this year, he thus again expressed the 
sincerity of his gratitude. “ I most sincerely condole with you, on the premature death 
of my dear friend and contemporary your son. In your grandson Peter, you possess every 
thing which is amiable, good, and manly—an Officer and a Gentleman. He is sure of 
my warmest and affectionate interest for his welfare, as long as I live. Never whilst I 
breathe shall 1 forget your kindness to me, to which I owe all my present honours. May 
God bless you, my dear friend, and keep you. in health many, many years.” —A gain, 
when wriling to another worthy character, Admiral Holloway, he thus cheered the spirits 
of that Officer on not being then employed. “I think, my dear Holloway, it must come 
at last; for as you observe your nerves are good, and your head I never heard disputed. 
Otway also will get a ship, and I hope his Culloden.’—Again, when writing to Captain 
Brabazon— Although upwards of thirty years have passed away since we met, yet I can 
never forget your great kindness ; and believe me nothing could give me greater pleasure, 
than an opportunity of being useful to any friend of yours. The loss of that very fine 
Sloop the Raven, has consequently sent all the Officers to England, and although it would 
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not probably have been in my power to promote your nephew at present, yet you may 
rely that I shall bear him in my mind, and a future occasion may offer. I hope some day, 
not very far distant, that I shall enjoy the pleasure of having you under my roof at Merton, 
where you shall have a most hearty welcome from, my dear Brabazon, your very old and 
much obliged friend, Netson anp Bronte.” . 

(1804.) In writing to Captain Fremantle at the beginning of January, he thus de- 
voutly expressed his feelings respecting the threatened Invasion by the French. “ I trust, 
my dear Fremantle, in God and in English valour : ‘We are enough in England, if true to 
ourselves.—He may by chance injure us, but ‘can never conquer a determined People.” 
His Lordship then wisely added, what it would be well if the generality of Englishmen 
would remember: They who.know the whole Machine, can better keep it going than we who 
only see a very small part. “ Although I am naturally anxious for the issue of the attempt, 
yet I cannot doubt of the final event—it will be the ruin of that infamous Buonaparte, and 
give us an honourable Peace. I should most assuredly rejoice to have you here, but we 
none of us see the inside of a Port: I have twice taken shelter under the Madelena 
Islands on the North end of Sardinia, which form a very fine anchorage. The Village I 
am told, for I have not set my foot out of the Victory, contains forty or fifty small houses. 
As to Malta, it is a perfectly useless place for Great Britain; and, as a Naval Port to refit 
in, I would much sooner undertake to answer for the Toulon Flect from St. Ielens, than 
from Malta, I never dare venture to carry the Fleet there. I know your friends think 
differently from me, but they talk of what they know nothing about, in that respect, and I 
know it from dear bought experience. During the winter, generally speaking, I cannot 
get even a frigate from Malta, the Westerly winds are so prevalent; and as they approach 
the Gulf of Lyons, they are blown to the South end of Sardinia. Perseverance has done 
much for us, but flesh and blood can hardly stand it. I have managed to get some fresh 
provisions from Roses in Spain, which with onions and lemons have kept us remarkably 
healthy. We are longing for the French Fleet, which is to finish our hard fate.” 

To Lord Minto, Jan. 11. ‘My dear Lord: You have allowed the effusions of your 
heart to go too far, but I own it was grateful to my feelings—now I desire you will never 
mention any Obligations to me again. I assure you on my word of honour, that George 
Elliot is at this moment, for his standing, one of the very best Officers in our Service and 
his ship in high order. I placed him under Sir Richard Strachan’s command off Cadiz, 
and he does nothing but praise him in every letter. I beg you will present my respects to 
Admiral * Elliot ; I had the honour of being introduced to him twenty two years ago, but 

2 Admiral John Elliot, when Captain of the Aolus frigate, thirty-two guns, Feb. 28, 1760, having in company 
with him the Pallas and Brilliant frigates, commanded by Captains Loggie and Clements, chased and engaged 


Thurot’s squadron of the Belleisle 44, and two other frigates} the whole of which was taken, The Commodore, 
Thurot, died during the Action. 
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never had the pleasure of sailing with him. His Action with Thurot will stand the test 
with any of our modern Victories. , 

© Your Speech, my dear Lord, was yourself, and there is not a tittle but every man 
who loves his Country must subscribe to. I have not heard very lately from Naples, 
but I expect a vessel thence every hour. - Their situation is very critical: Buonaparte 
threatens if the King does not disarm his subjects, he will march another Army into that 
kingdom. ‘fhe King has positively refused. I have letters both from the King and 
Queen, reposing the greatest confidéfice in our Country—of my services they are sure. 
Sardinia, if we do not take very soon, the French will, and then we lose the most im- 
portant Island, as a Naval and Military station, in the Mediterranean. It possesses at its 
Northern extremity the finest Harbour in the world, it equals 'Trincomale: .. . If I lose 
Sardinia, I lose a French Fleet. Your partiality -has said already, Nelson has now done more 
than he had ever before accomplished—I can assure you it shall be a stimulus to my exertions 
on the day of Battle: I have seven, the French ten, Spaniards sixteen at Cadiz, and. more 
going there daily from Carthagena.—I am now on my way to settle a Tits account with 
the Dey of Algiers; we had better be at open war, than be insulted as we have. been. 
Government has reposed great confidence in me, and I hope my, conduct will meet their 
approbation. But, my dear Friend, after all this almost boasting, what is Man? a Child 
of the day!—And you will scarcely credit, after all I have written, that the Medical. Gen- 
Uemen are wanting to survey me, and send me to Bristol for the reestablishment of my. 
health.—Whatever ‘happens, I have run a glorious Race. By the 20th of January I shall 
have been cight months at Sea. Do not mention my health I beg of you, it js my 
concern. : 

(1804.) That Filial Affection. which was always so conspicuous in Lord Nelson's - 
Character, was never passed unrewarded when he. observed it in those who had the hap- 
piness of serving under him; and it is the more necessary to cite an instance of his cons: 
duct in this respect, since the liberality of his,mind induced him to conceal these friendly 
efforts from the Officers he attempted to benefit. I wish at, he would exclaim, to appear 
as a God send.—He had been particularly struck with the conduct of Captain James Hil- 
lyer, of the Niger, towards a widowed Mother; and with his generosity towards his brother 
and sisters. Accordingly, on the 20th of January, when writing to Earl St. Vincent, he 
thus endeavoured to reward these virtues in the Captain of the Niger: « Captain Hillyer is 
most truly deserving of all your Lordship can do for him, and in addition to his public 
merils has a claim upon us. At twenty four years of age he maintained his Mother and 
Sisters, and a Brother, until I made him a Lieutenant for his bravery a short time ago. 
For these reasons he declined. the Ambuscade which was offered him 3; because, although 
he might thus get his rank, yet if he were put upon half pay, his Family would be the 
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sufferers. From all these circumstances so honourable to Captain Hillyer, independent of 
his Services which every one thought would have obtained him promotion in the late War, 
I beg leave to submit, as an act of the greatest kindness, that as the Niger is a very fine 
fast sailing Frigate, well manned, and in most excellent condition, she may be fitted 
with the Madras’s 3% carronades, which are not so heavy as her present nine pounders, 
and that your Lordship would recommend her being considered as a Post “Ship, either a 
thirty two or twenty eight. Captain Hillyer’s actiyity would soon complete the additional 
number of men, and she would be an efficient Frigate. 1 will not venture to say more, Iam 
sensible of your attention to Merit.”—Nor did this affectionate disposition warp his regard 
for the Rules and Discipline of the Service: for in writing afterwards respecting a young 
Officer, who had behaved improperly to his Captain and was in consequence to be brought 
to a Court Martial, Nexson thus answered the intercession that had been made in the 
young Man’s favour, by a friend of Sir John Warren’s: “ We would all do every thing in 
our power, to oblige so gallant and good an Officer as our friend Warren, but what would 
he do if he were here ? exactly what I have dene, and am still willing todo. The young 
Man must write such a letter of contrition, as would be an acknowledgement of his great 
fault; and with a sincere promise, if his Captain will intercede to prevent the impending 
Court Martial, never to so misbehave again. On his Captain’s enclosing me such a letter, 
with a, request to cancel the order for the Trial, I might be induced to do it; but the letters 
and reprimand will be given in the public Order Book of the Flcet, and read to all the 
Officers. The young man has pushed himself forward to notice, aad he must take the 
consequence. We must recollect, my dear Admiral, it was upgn the Quarter Deck in 
the face of the Ship’s company, that he treated his Captain with contempt, and I am in 
duty bound to support the Authority and Consequence of every Officer under my com- 
mand. A poor ignorant Seaman is for ever punished for contempt to his Superior.” 
(1804.) ‘The conduct of Spain towards Great Britain, in refusing to furnish our Fleet 
with supplies, roused the indignation of Nexson, and, in writing to Mr. Frere, January 25, 
he thus expressed his sentiments. ‘If this goes on, you may acquaint them that I will 
anchor in Roses with the squadron, and receive our daily supplies, which will offend the 
French much more than our staying at sea. Refreshments .we have a right to, as long as 
we remain at peace.”—In another letter on the same day to Mr. Frere, he added, “ 1 have 
just received information which leads me to believe, that the French Fleet is either at sea 
or on the eve of it, and bound to the eastward, towards Naples or Sicily. I am this mo- 
ment making sail in the direction I think most likely to intercept them.”—On the 26th of 
January, our Fleet accordingly anchored at Madelena, as a central situation which 


a In consequence of this application, a Commission was sent out for Captain Hillyer, and the Niger established 
as a Post Ship. , 
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defended Sardinia, and enabled the Admiral to cover Naples, and to be in the way 
of meeting the Enemy should they be bound elsewhere. “Iam distressed,” said he, in 
writing to Sir John. Acton on the 30th, “for frigates, which are the Eyes of a Fleet: for 
the terrible winter we have had, has obliged me to send three into port to be refitted : 
however, I trust, we shall fall in with the Enemy and do the business. Your Excellency 
knows that with all the care and attention possible, it has happened that Fleets have 
passed each other ; therefore I need not apprise you, how necessary it is to keep a good look 
out for them.’—On the same day he wrote to Mr. Elliot at Naples: “The non-appearance 
of the Gibraltar, tells me what the answer of Buonaparte has been: nothing but Insolence 
could be expected from him. My movements are regulated as my intelligence and opinion 
lead me to suppose the French Fleet will act. Sardinia is certainly to be taken by them, 
and I do not believe I can prevent it.”—Again in writing to Captain Ball, Feb. 6, “ We 
are, my dear Friend, at the eve of great Events: 12,000 French troops are ready for 
embarkation at Toulon, and 16,000 at Nice, and as they have not Transports they must 
naturally expect more ships of war.” 
(1804.) “Ihe Storm is brewing,” added his Lordship, in writing to Mr. Jackson, 
Feb. 10, “and there can be little doubt that Sardinia is one of the first objects of its 
violence. We have a report, that the visit of Lucien Buonaparte is to effect an amicable 
exchange of Sardinia, for Parma and Piacenza. This must not take place, or Sicily, 
Malta, Egypt, &c. &c. &c. are lost sooner or later. What I can do to ward off the blow 
shall be done, as I have already assured H. R. H. the Viceroy. From Marseilles to N ice, 
there are not less than 30,000 men ready for embarkation. Should Russia go to war with 
France, from that moment I consider the mask as being thrown off, with respect to any ~ 
Neutrality of his Sardinian Majesty : therefore if that should be the case, would the King 
consent to two or three hundred British Troops taking post upon Madelena? it would be 
a momentary check against an Invasion from Corsica, and would enable us to assist the 
northern part of Sardinia. You will touch upon this matter in the way you think most 
prudent, or entirely omit it; but there is only this choice,—to lose the whole of Sardinia, or 
allow a small body of friendly troops to hold a part at the northern end of the Island: We 
may prevent, but cannot retake... Sardinia is the most important post in the Mediterranean. 
The wind which would carry a French Fleet to the westward, is fair from Sardinia 3 and 
Madelena is the most important Station in this most important Island. I am told that the 
Revenue, after paying the expenses of the Island, does not give the King 5000/, sterling 3 
year. If it be so, I would give him 500,000/. to cede it, which would produce him 25,0001. 
a year forever. This is only my conversation ; but the King cannot long hold Sardinia.” 


In a subsequent letter, his Lordship added, “ Entre nous, it is not the interest of the 
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Sardinians to remain as they are: the Peasantry are oppressed with small taxes, and the 
Nobles are detested.” 

(1804.) On the Sth of February, Lord Nelson took shelter in Madelena harbour from 
the blowing and severe weather that prevailed. According to his Diary, “ The Fleet ran 
in under reefed foresails through the Eastern Passage, which looked tremefidous from the 
number of rocks, and the heavy sea breaking over them ; but it is perfectly safe when once 
known. Captain Ryves’ mark of the pedestal rock can never be mistaken.”—In writing 
from Madelena to Sir J. Acton, Feb. 10, his Lordship endeavoured to buoy up the dejected 
spirits of the Sicilian Court: “ What a most zealous man can do, my dear Sir John, to 
meet all points of difficulty shall be done. My Squadron is the finest for its numbers in 
the world, and much may be expected from it; and should superior numbers join, we 
must look them in the face—Nil desperandum! God is good and our Cause is just. I 
have no doubt Egypt is the favourite and ultimate object of the Corsican Tyrant. I beg 
you will assure their Majesties, that Nelson is Nelson still, and most zealously attached to 
their service.’—And in writing to General Vilettes, he preserved the same firmness: “ I 
expect that the Ferrol Squadron will get to Toulon, if so, they will have fifteen sail of the 
line ; but what a Flect like this I have the honour to command can do, will be done—there 
are *nine of us!” On the 11th, he also sent the following letter to the Grand Vizier: “ If 
the French unite their Fleets outside of the Mediterrancan, with that at Toulon, it is 
not the Sublime Porte’s being at peace with Buonaparie, that will prevent an Invasion of 
both the Morea and Egypt: your Highness knows them too well, to put any confidence 
in what they say. Buonaparte’s tongue is that of a Scrpent oiled. Nothing shall be 
wanting on my part, to frustrate the designs of this common disturber of the human race.” 
On the same day a few lines, with his wonted judgment, were addressed to his Highness the 
new Capitan Pasha: “ My letters inform me that you are appointed, by the Grand Seignor, 
Capitan Pasha, in the room of his late Highness; on which high honour allow an old friend 
most sincerely to congratulate you; and to wish that you may long live to enjoy it, and 
increase the splendour of the Ottoman arms. Your Highness will soon have to fight the 
French; for the perfidious Buonaparte will certainly, if he can, attack some part of the 
Ottoman Empire. You have my sincere prayers for a complete victory over them.” 

(1804.) On the memorable St. Valentine’s day, Feb. 14, he sent the following letter to 


» One of these Nine, Captain Whitby, was brought up and patronised by the Hon. W. Cornwallis; and soon 
afterwards was sent for to serve under that great Officer. Lord Nelson in writing respecting this to Admiral Corn- 
“wallis, said, “As my old acquaintance and shipmate, Captain Hargood, is not arrived, I have directed Whitby to 
remain a short time in the Belleisle, in order to reap the harvest of all his Toils; he has had uphill work in her, and 
{should wish him to enjoy the fruit alongside a Frenchman. I assure you [ am not singular in regretting the loss 
of Whitby from our little squadron, it is universal.” . . 
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his old Commander Earl St. Vincent. ‘ Most cordially do I hail, and congratulate you 
on the return of St. Valentine; and may you, my dear Lord, live in health to receive them 
for many, many years. This morning also your nephew, Captain Parker, has very much 
pleased me, as indeed he always does. On Sunday, the 12¢h, I sent him to look into 
Toulon: as he was reconnoitcring when under Cape Sepet, he saw a Frigate rounding Por- 
queroll, the wind was right out of the harbour at north. At first the Frigate seemed desir- 
ous to bring him to action; but the determined approach of the Amazon made her fly with 
every rag of sail: she ran through the grand pass, and got under Bregansoyn, some of the 
ships hoisted their yards up. Iam rather glad Parker did not bring her to action, for I 
think they must have come out and taken him; but I admire his spirit and resolution to 
attack her under all the disadvantages of situation; and such conduct will some happy day 
meet its reward.’ 

(1804.) Notwithstanding his intelligence of the Toulon Fleet being ready to put to sea, 
which the Admiral continued to receive, they were still unwilling to encounter an inferior 
force, since it was commanded by Nelson, and therefore for the present remained in port. 
A small squadron of French frigates, however, got along shore into Ville Franche; and 
under cover of the dark nights, during the northerly gales of wind, crossed over to Corsica 
with 1000 men. From the number of troops at that time collecting in the south of France 
and northern parts of Italy, together with the preparation of transports both at Genoa 
and Leghorn, and intelligence that the French Army had baked a month’s bread, the 
Admiral was of opinion, as he informed Mr. Frere whilst off the Hieres Islands, March 8 
that an Expedition must be intended. On the 17th, he wrote as follows to Captain Gore. 
“ "Phe Admiralty scem to think that the Spaniards may be hostile to us, and therefore have 
put me on my guard. Do not let it escape your lips—I am determined to have the first 
blow; even if they come with their whole 18, they shall not join the French. If they 
come up the Mediterranean, and you have a mind for a shooting party, come with your 
Frigates. Every part of your conduct is like yourself, perfect. Your letters will be answered 
formally.” 

To Earl St. Vincent, March 17. ‘ My dear Lord: Whilst I have your Support, and the 
Officers of the Fleet look up to me, I can do any thing which the number of ships can 
allow the warmest wishes of my friends to anticipate. ‘Take that from me, and I am nothing, 
I am the child of opinion, and the Admiralty can with their breath destroy it. But I rely. 
with confidence upon you, my dear Lord, and that alone keeps me up. My general 
health, I think, within this last fortnight is better; but my sight is much fallen off, I have 
always thought I should be blind. If TI can but meet the French Fleet, and do the thing 
well, I shall certainly ask for rest; it is necessary for me. I have sent your Nephew this 
morning, to see if he can lay salt upon the tail of a French Frigate: I every day sce new 
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. and excellent traits in him. Hardy is his great pattern about his ship, and a better he could 
not have. I have only to hope the restless animal Buonaparte will be upset by French- 
men, and then we may have some quict.’—To Sir T. Troubridge, March 17. « My dear 
Troubridge: You must have reading enough, and your letters convey to you only com- 
plaints and misery, of ships and men. I have none to make: we are all cheerful and 
healthy, and our expenditure of Stores has been comparatively speaking nothing. The 
French want to get out, and we want them out. Yesterday two of their frigates were out- 
side Hieres, peeping to know if we were gone to the devil. Ball is sure they are going to 
Egypt, the ‘lurks are sure they are going to the Morea, Mr. Elliot at Naples, to Sicily, 
and the King of Sardinia to his only spot.—Your son cannot be any where so well placed 
as with Donnelly.’ ‘ 

From the year 1803, a more intimate acquaintance, if it were possible, than ever, had 
taken place between his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence and Lord Nelson. The 
conversations they had previously had together, and their concurrence in political opinions, 
brought on a confidential Correspondence, whence few letters could be selected. At the 
conclusion of a long and most interesting letter to H. R. H. in which Nelson pointed out 
how very erroneous the opinions of some of our ablest Ministers, and even of the French 
themselves had been, respecting a thorough knowledge of the Mediterranean, the Admiral 
added, “ I have often sat and smiled to hear grave and eminent Senators expatiate on the 
importance of a place, which I well knew was of no importance to us. I think I have told 
your R. H. enough, to induce you at all times to steer clear of possessing it.” 

(1804.) To Sir J. Duckworth, March 19th. ‘'There is not a man in the world, that 
rejoices more at the happy conclusion you have given to the French Expedition to St. 
Domingo, than myself, and for all your well-earned successes: your perseverance deserves 
to be amply rewarded. Now you have done with the French, unless you can get hold by 
agreement with the sold Spaniards, of their part of St. Domingo (for I hope in God we shall 
never attempt to possess any portion of the other part of that island), although I sce all 
the danger of a black republic, yet I trust we shall be very particular in making a Treaty 
of Commerce with them. It is a nice game to play; but if you are contented, I am sure 
it is in good and able hands. I hope to hold out, to beat your friend Admiral Latouche 
Treville, who took the command at Toulon the moment of his arrival there. He was sent 
for on purpose, as he beat me at Boulogne, to beat me again; but he seems very loth to 
try."—To Sir R. Bickerton, April 7. * As the Enemy’s Fleet has been out, and may still 
be at sea, and as I should be very sorry to baulk their inclinations of a Battle by your 

© The French Fleet came_out of Toulon on the 5th of April, and went in again the next morning. Trd Nelson 


when informing his Excellency Mr. Frere of this, added, « If they go on playing out and in, we shall some day 
" A 
get at them.” 
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superiority of numbers. You will therefore, whenever I make the signal, haul from us to 
the southward, furl your topgallant sails so as not to be discovered from the shore, and just 
keep sight of us from the masthead; and make the signal for your division (except Excel- 
lent, who is going towards Toulon) and do you call in Belleisle, unless I should call her 
by signal to me.’ 

(1804.) In two Ictters which ond Nelson sent during the month of March, to Sir John 
Acton and Mr. Foresti at Corfu, he reverted to the subject of the future conduct of Russia. 
To Sir John Acton his Lordship put the following question, “ Will Russia come forth as 
she ought, or are her plans only preparative to the taking possession of Greece, and of 
course Constantinople? This is a subject I have no business at present to enter into, 
although it is seriously in my mind.” ‘To Mr. Foresti he spoke more explicitly: “ The 
ultimate views of Russia become every hour more distinct ; how long the mask may be 
kept on, I cannot say, but sooner or later the Morea will belong by conquest to Russia. 
What part Great Britain may take, the connections which Russia may form will point out. 
Ilowever we are at present on the most friendly terms with the Emperor, and I hope we 
shal] always continue so. I have said enough to so sensible a man as yourself.” 

To Mr. Elliot, April 26. * I fecl much obliged by your communication of the interest- 
ing news from various powers of the continent. If Austria and Russia submit to the 
invasion of the German territory, the two young Emperors deserve the worst which can 
happen. You will be sorry to hear of the loss of the Hindostan‘ with all our stores; how- 
ever this being an accident which no human precaution could prevent, 1 must turn my 
mind how to do without them, and I dare say I shall do tolerably during the summer. But 
the capture of the Swift cutter of four or six guns and 23 men, with all ihe despatches, is 
a loss which ages cannot do away. I hope, but I have great fears, that only the secrets of 
our own Country are exposced,° yet those perhaps of Naples, Russia, Sardinia, and: Egypt, 
may have been mentioned. I wish it to be known at Petersburgh and Constantinople, in 
case any plan has been agreed upon between our Courts: we must prepare for the worst, 
it has made me very uneasy and unwell.—You will find Captain Malcolm a very intelligent 
good officer.” In writing to Sir John Acton on the same day, April 26, he still dwelt on 
Russia and Austria: “ The Emperor of Russia will, 1 hope, get his troops into Italy. The 

“ Tn a letter to Earl St. Vincent, April 19, Lord Nelson bore the following testimony to the character of Captain 
le Gros of the Hindostan. “ If his account be correct (he is now on his Trial) he had great merit from the order in 
which his ship was kept. It must have arisen either from some of the medicine chests breaking, or from wet getting 
down, which caused things to heat. The preservation of the Crew seems little short of a miracle. I never read 
such a journal of exertions in my life.” : 

© In a subsequent letter to Sir John Acton, the Admiral reverts to these Despatches. “ I have received dupli- 
cates of my Despatches taken in the Swift: the reading of them will rather mortify Buonaparte, for they breathe 
throughout, such a spirit “of moderation and consideration for the situation of other Countries, as to do honour to the 


hearts that dictated them.” s 
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insult offered his father in law, cannot, if there is any spirit in a young Emperor, be over- 
looked, and I should also hope the Austrian Eagle is not humbled. If the Emperor sub- 
mits, it is not difficult to see that the Imperial diadem will be removed from that family,’ 

In writing on the first of May, to Admiral SirE. Pellew, who had expressed an inclination 
to serve under Lord Nelson, he replied, “ You have.always, my dear Sir Edward, proved 
yourself so equal to command a Fleet, that it would be a sin to place you in any other 
situation, and my services are very nearly at an end; for in addition to other infirmities, 
Tam nearly blind: However, I hope to fight one more Battle.” 

The preparations which he had made to insure success, in case of such an event taking 
place, mark the great abilities of this extraordinary Man. With him every thing was always 
ready, each difficulty forestalled, and throughout his Fleet every Officer, who had the hap- 
piness of serving in it, possessed clear ideas of the mode of attack which his Admiral wished 
to adopt, should citcum8tances admit of it. A considerable latitude was also uniformly 
given to the experience and observation of such Officers, as might be placed in situations 
that would render a change in any preconcerted plan advisable. On the 28th of April, Lord 
Nelson had issued the following Instructions, which are copied from the order book of the 
Hon. Captain C. Boyle then of the Seahorse. « As it is my intention to attack the French 
Fleet, in any place where there is a reasonable prospect of gettin g fairly alongside of them, 
and as I think that in Hieres Bay, Gourjean Bay, Port Especia, Leghorn Roads, Ajaccio, 
and many other places, opportunities may offer of attacking them; I therefore recommend, 
. that every. Captain should make himself, by inquiries, as fully acquainted with the above 

places as is possible... In going ir to attack an Enemy’s Fleet, it is recommended to have 
the launch out and hawsers and stream anchors in her, and with any other boats, to lie out 
of gun shot, ready to cut ‘as circumstances may require. Ships in bringing up, will anchor 
as their Captains may think best from circumstances of winds, weather, and the position 
of the Enemy: But I strongly recommend having the four large anchors clear for letting 
- go, because I know from experience the great difficulty with crippled masts and yards, of 
getting an anchor over the side; and it is probable that it may be necessary to remove the 
ship after an Action, and to leave some of her anchors behind. The ships will anchor in 
such a manner, as to give each other mutual support for the destruction of the Enemy,’ 
(1804.) In writing during the month of March to Mr. Stoddard at Genoa, his Lordship 
thus answered some objections that had been made respecting the Blockade of that port, 
and the Seizure of vessels, “ It is my bounden duty, Sir, to make these Seizures, and they 
-will-be continued until the Admiralty order the contrary. Whether the Admiralty be 
right, or wrong, in giving these Orders, is not my business: Obedience is my duty... Eleven 
years experience has taught me how to blockade Genoa, or any other Port in the Medi- 
terranean, and the capture of vessels breaking the Blockade, is I believe a full proof of it, 
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I have the honour to be, Sir, with great respect, &c.”—In a subsequent letter he added, 
“ In my humble opinion, Vessels of war never ought to be seen from Genoa; and if I knew 
of forty sail intending to leave Genoa for Cadiz or Lisbon, for instance, I should order a 
look out to be kept for them more particularly in the Gut of Gibraltar, than any other 
place; and from my knowledge of Genoa and its Gulf, I assert without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the nearer ships cruise to Genoa, the more certain is the escape of vessels from 
that port, or their entrance into it insured.”—Again, in another letter, June 16: “I am 
blockading Genoa, &c. and am continuing it in the way I think most proper. Whether 
modern law or antient law makes my mode right, I cannot judge; and surely of the mode of 
disposing of a Fleet, I must, if I am fit for my post, be a better judge than any landsman, 
however learned he may appear. It would be the act of a fool to tell Europe where I in- 
tend to place the ships, for the purpose of effectually obeying m y orders; not a Captain can 
know it, and their positions will vary, according to information I niay receive: therefore, 
if I were so inclined, I can assure you, upon my word, that I cannot at any one moment 
tell the most likely spot to intercept the commerce of Genoa and Especia. I endeavour 
as well as [am able to obey my orders, without entering into the nice distinctions of 
lawyers. I will not further take up your time on a-subject which, without being a lawyer, 
merely as a man could have admitted of no dispute.” ; 

(1804.) The following letter, that was furnished by the Countess Nelson, contains a 
passage which is very descriptive of the character and feelings of her noble brother in law. 
It was addressed to Dr. Allot, Dean of Raphoe in Ireland, dated May 14. “... [remember 
you, dear Sir, most perfectly at Burnham, and I shall never forget the many little kindnesses 
IT received from your worthy Brother, with whom I was always a great favourite. Most 
probably I shall never see dear, dear Burnham again; but I have a satisfaction in thinking 
that my bones will probably be laid with my Father's, in the Village that gave me birth. 
Pardon this digression—but the thought of former days brings all my Mother into my 
heart, which shews itself in my eyes.. May Heaven, my dear Sir, long preserve you in 
health, for the sake of your family and friends; and a amongst the latter allow me to place 
the name of your very faithful servant, Netson anp Bronre.” 

During the spring of this year, some young Artillery Officers serving on board the bomb 
vessels that were attached to the Channel and Mediterranean Fleets, had refused to allow 
their artillery men who were embarked, to do any duty but what related to mortars; which 
in cases of such emergency as ships are constantly liable to when at sea, occasioned end-— 
less disputes and cabals, and, in consequence, the Naval Officers loudly complained of the 
conduct they were obliged to endure. The whole of this had grown out of a circumstance 
relative toa Court Martial, at which a Soldier had been tried for misbehaviour: Fminent 
legal men, amongst whom are said to hive been Sir W. Scott, and the King’s Advocate, 
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gave their opinion in support of the authority of the Captain of the Ship.’ A clause was 
however afterwards discovered, which seemed to support the opinion on which the artil- 
lery officers had acted. What had passed being represented to Lord Nelson, he immedi- 
ately wrote the following letters to Sir T. Troubridge, and Earl St. Vincent.—* My dear 
Yroubridge: You will see that J have been obliged to write a letter to the-Admiralty, on 
the subject of Soldiers embarked on board Ships of war; and I have written it strong, as 
I know it must go further than your Board. It is the old history, trying to do away the 
Act of Parliament; but I trust they will never succeed—for when they do, farewel to our 
naval superiority. We should be prettily commanded. You may say, “ they are not 
intended to command the Navy, but that the Navy is not to command Soldiers on board 
aship.” Let them once gain the step of being independent of the Navy on board a ship, 
and they will soon have the other, and command us. It may be said, if the Soldiers behave 
improperly, they would be tried by a Court Martial on shore: were that possible, of what 
members would that Court be composed? mostly subalterns, I fancy, who, although we 
might think the officer had behaved very improperly, might and probably would think that 
be had behaved very properly to us sea brutes. But thank God, my dear 'lroubridge, the 
King himself cannot do away the Act of Parliament. Although my Career is nearly run, 
yet it would embitter my future days and expiring moments, to hear of our Navy being 
sacrificed to the Army. I can readily conceive the attempts of the Army at this moment, 
when they think themselves of such great importance. ‘The Admiralty Order might lead 
those wrong, who do not know that nothing but an Act of Parliament can do away an 
Act of Parliament. Ever, my dear Troubridge, yours most faithfully, Netson anp 
Bronte’ 

(1804.) Ina letter on the preceding day, May 25, to Earl St. Vincent, Lord Nelson had 
expressed himsclf still more decidedly on a subject that was so near his heart.‘ There is 
no real happiness, my dear Lord, in this world: with all content and smiles around me, up 
start these artillery boys, I understand they are not beyond that age, and sect us all at de- 
fiance; speaking in the most disrespectful manner of the Navy and its Commanders, &c. 
I know you, my dear Lord, so well, that with your quickness, the matter would have been 
settled, and perhaps some of them been broke. I am perhaps more patient, but I do 
assure you not less resolved, if my plan of conciliation is not attended to. You and I are 
on the eve of quitting the theatre of our exploits; but we hold it to our successors never, 
whilst we have a tongue to speak, or a hand to write, to allow the Navy to be in the smallest 
degree injured in its Discipline by our conduct. If these continued attacks upon the Navy 
are to be carried: on every two or three years, it would be much better for the Navy to have 


‘This subject is discussed more at large in Mr. M‘Arthur’s Treatise on Naval and Military Courts Martial, 
Vol. I. page 206. 
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its own. corps of Artillery: the present case is indeed with lads, but they are set on by men, 
I can sce that very clearly. 

“The new Emperor (bravo, Corsican !) will I hope begin his Reign by ordering his Fleet 
to. come out; for if they do not very soon, they will wear us out, and most particularly. 
myself. My health has suffered very much, but I am as happy in the command as man 
can be,” 

He again also touched on the same subject, in writing to Admiral Sir Charles Pole: 
“T am sure Lord St. Vincent ought to feel grateful for your zealous support of his measures; 
and I hope, my dear Pole, you will stand by the Navy® against all attempts to have 
Soldiers placed in our ships, independent of the Naval Act of Parliament, from whatever 
quarter it may be attempted: when that takes place, there is an end of our Navy, there 
cannot be two Commanders in one ship.—We are all as happy as a set of animals can be, 
who have been in fact more than a year at sea, or rather without going ashore; for 
with the exception of anchoring under the northern end of Sardinia, not a ship has been 
to a naval yard to refit during that time. Hope keeps us up.”—Again, when writing to. 
Mr. Foresti at Corfu, the diligence with which our Fleet had watched the French is 
described. “ The only place to guard against a coup de main from, was Toulon, where 
12,000 troops are ready for embarkation: this T have taken effectual care to prevent, by 
4 perseverance at sea never surpassed in the annals of the world—not a ship in this. Fleet 
has been into any port to refit since the War, and to this moment I never have had my foot 
out of the ship,” * ; 

(1804.) When writing -on the same day to the Hon. G. Rose, he mentioned another 
subject, to which he had directed his mind: « Many months ago, I had written a Me- 
moir upon the propricty of a Flotilla: I had that command at the end of last war, 
and I know the necessity of it even had you, and which you ought to have, thirty or forty 
sail of the Line in the Downs and North Sea, besides Frigates, &e. But having failed so 
entirely in submitting my thoughts upon three other points, I was disheartened: they were 
upon the speedy manning our Navy at the commencement of the War, inducing the Sea- 
men to fly into the naval service, instead of from it, and for the better payment of Prize 
Money. I have not the vanity to think that any of my plans were perfect; but they were 

® Admiral Pole has strictly obeyed the injunction of his friend, and ‘has lost no opportunity that offered to 
render lasting benefit to the Service. In consequence of what then occurred in the Mediterranean, and also at 
home, four Companies of Marine Artillery have been established, and a suggestion has lately been thrown out in 
the House of Commons (1809), and much dwelt on by Sir C. Pole, That it woutd be expedient to allow a certain 
number of young gentlemen to be educated at Woolwich Academy, for the Marine Artillery Corps, on a footing 
with the Cadets. : : 

" From the information of his H. R. H, the Duke of Clarence, Lord Nelson never went out of the Victory but 


three times, and then on the King’s service, from his leaving England in 1803, to his return in August 1805; and 
none of these absences from his ship exceeded an hour. 
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intended to lead others to bring forth better. Nothing has been done, and yet something 
was and is necessary.” 

(1804.) In some of his private letters, on subjects not immediately connected with his 
professional career, occasional marks of Character are introduced: ‘I am so little versed 
in business,” said Nelson, when writing to his Steward at Bronte,’ “ that I hardly’ know 
hoy to answer your letter. Ungrateful as the Brontese have behaved, yet the Prince * * 
shall never, upon any consideration, be their Master for an hour. In Sicily, I suppose, 
they have certain forms and customs as we have in England. The gentry may forget that 
Iam Master. I consider that we deal on the strictest Honour, Our Words are our Bonds. 
You may assure the Brontese, that I shall never consent to any thing which can oppress 
them. At this moment I can only think of the French Fleet.”—-In a letter afterwards to 
a: noble Spaniard, his Lordship said, “ I can assure you, Sir, that the Word of Honour of 
every Captain of a British Man of War, is equal not only to mine, but to that of any 
person in Europe, however elevated his rank.’—-U pon writing to his brother in law, Mr. 
Matcham, “I fear my friends think,” said his Lordship, “ that I neglect those I ought to 
be attentive to; but be assured, my dear Mr. Matcham, that whether I write or not, my 
heart always stands in the right place to you, my dear sister, and her family.” 

On ‘the 24th of May, Monsieur Latouche Treville again stood out of Toulon with a 
few ships, and nearly brought to action the Canopus, Donnegal, and Amazon, which had 
been detached to reconnoitre the Enemy. The main body of our Fleet had remained 
far out of sight of land, and the weather being fair, Rear Admiral Campbell in the 
Canopus had been tempted to stand in close to the Port. On the near approach of our 
ships it fell almost calm; when the French gun boats stood towards them and began 
firing, which was returned. A moderate breeze springing up, five of the Enemy’s line of 
battle ships, and three heavy frigates, endeavoured to cut off our ships. Admiral Campbell, 
well knowing of what importance it was that his squadron should not be crippled by so 
superior a force, strove only to lead the Enemy towards our Flect; but they having chased 
about five leagues from Toulon, during which a partial firing was kept up from our ships, and 
particularly from Sir R. Strachan in the Donnegal, who with difficulty refrained from close 
action, the Enemy was recalled at three quarters past three P.M. About half past nine 
the Canopus, Donnegal, and Amazon joined Lord Nelson, who sent the following letter 
to Admiral Campbell: “ Iam more obliged to you than I can express, for 'your not allow- 
_ ing the very superior force of the Enemy to bring you to Action. Whatever credit would 


+ In a letter to Mr. G. Nayler, the York Herald, Lord Nelson informed him, that Bronte had never been a 
Dukedom until made so in his person. It had formerly been a fief, and had a vote in the Assembly of the Nobles 
of Sicily. The Arms were simply the Eagle. It had belonged to the great Hospital at Palermo, from whom the 
King of Sicily parchased it. . : : 
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have accrued to your own and your gallant companions’ exertions, no sound advantages - 
could have arisen to our Country; for so close to their own harbour they could always have 

returned, and left your ships unfit, probably, to keep the sea. I again, my dear Admiral, 

thank you for your conduct. Some day very soon, I have no doubt but an opportunity 

will offer of giving them fair Battle, and that it may arrive very, very soon, is the most 

sincere wish of, my dear Campbell, your most obliged friend.” 

It was so extraordinary and rare a circumstance, for the French Admiral to appear even 
without the port, in which he had been long blockaded by an inferior force, that Latouche 
Treville could not resist from declaring, he had chased the whole British Fleet, which had 
fled before him. It was some months until Lord Nelson heard of this letter, which was 
almost too much for his antigallican spirit and love of truth to endure ; and being already 
indignant at the falsehoods which Latouche Treville had circulated at Boulogne, his 
Lordship thus expressed his feelings, in a letter to Mr. Bulkeley. ‘ You will have read of 
my running away from Mons. Latouche; but, as I have written to the Admiralty, if my 
Character is not established by this time for not being apt to run away, it is not’ worth my 
while to put the World* right. I never was more surprised than to see the fellow’s letter ; 
but the next French Paper makes a sort of apology.” And in writing to Captain Sutton he 
said, 4* I have every reason to think, that if this Fleet gets fairly up with Mons. Latouche, 
his letter by all his ingenuity, must be different from his last. We had fancied that we 
had chased him into Toulon ; for blind as I am, I could see his Water Line when he clued 
his topsails up, shutting in Sepet: But from the time of his meeting Captain Hawker in the 
Isis, I never heard of his acting otherwise than as a paltroon and a liar. Contempt is 
the best mode of treating such a miscreant.”—His Lordship afterwards, in writing to 
his brother William, added, “ You will have seen, my dear Brother, Latouche’s letters 
how he chased me, and how Iran. I keep it ; and if I take him, by God he shall eat it.” 

(1804.) A letter to Dr. Baird, May 30, describes the state of Lord Nelson’s health 
at that time; which such incessant service in the cause of hisCountry had greatly impaired. 

-¢ The health of this Fleet cannot be exceeded, and I really believe that my shattered car- 
“case is in the worst plight of the whole of them. I have had a sort of rheumatic fever, they 
tell me. I have felt the blood gushing up the left side of my head, and the moment it 
covers the brain, I am fast asleep: I am now bettér of that, with violent pain in my side, 
and night sweats, with heat in the evening and feeling quite flushed: the pain in my heart, 
not. spasms, I have not had for some time. Mr. Magrath, whom I admire for his great 
abilities every day I live, gives me excellent remedies; but we must lose such men from 


* Lord Nelson felt it incumbent on-him for the satisfaction of the Admiralty, to send home a copy of ‘the 
Victory’s Log. : 
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our service, if the Army goes on in encouraging medical men, whilst we do nothing.’ I 
am sure much ought to be done for our Naval Surgeons, or how can we expect to keep 
valuable men? I look to you, not only to propose it, but to enforce it to Lord St.Vincent, 
who must be anxious to preserve such a valuable set of men to the Navy’ 

(1804.) It appears from a letter sent by Lord Nelson to his Excellency Count Woron- 
zow, May 31, that our Government” had allowed the Emperor of Russia to continue a 
plan, he had before tried with older Officers, of haying some young men of distinction in 
that country educated in the British Navy. They were accordingly distributed amongst 
our ships in the Mediterranean Fleet, and are thus mentioned: “ These gentlemen being 
dads, must be treated in a different manner to the grown up Officers we have formerly had. 
The allowance made them from the Emperor, is I understand 402. a year, which sum is 
‘very well after the youngsters are fitted out, and the ship they are in has sailed; but to fit 
“them out and keep them a year, it is by no means a sufficient sum. I would therefore 
propose, that the twelve lads who came out in the Royal Sovereign, should have all their 
‘ulfit paid, and passage to Plymouth, and that the 40/. a year should not commence until 
the day the Royal Sovereign sailed from Plymouth. It costs an English lad from 70 to 
-100/. to fit him out, besides his yearly stipend; and these very fine lads must have hats, 
shoes, &c. and money for their mess. Ido not think they will have many opportunities of 
spending their money ashore. I shall cause inquiries to be made into their little wants, 
and shall advance the money. They are most exceedingly good boys, and are very much 
liked in the ships they are placed in.” 

On hearing that.General Buonaparte had at length placed himself on the Throne of 
the house of Bourbon, and had established a military despotism in France under the 
august title of Emperor, Lord Nelson thus expressed his sentiments when writing to Mr. 
Elliot at Naples. June 1. “ I have read your Excellency’s letters with much interest, now 
and then with sorrow. The politics of Europe will probably so completely turn upon a 
monarchical government being again formed in France, that I believe no one can guess 
-what the two Emperors of Russia and Germany will do. If they acknowledge Buonaparte 
‘as their Brother, there is no great honour in being allied to their Family; but I think, in 

' Mr. Magrath, so highly spoken of by Lord Nelson, had long been with the Admiral: he was shortly after- 
wards, on account of -his great skill, sent by him to the Naval Hospital at Malta, which prevented his being on 
board the Victory at the Battle of Trafalgar. 

m Jt has long appeared to be the liberal desire of Great Britain, to give every assistance to the Improvement of 
‘the Russian Navy, the good policy of which is surely questionable. During the reign of CarHenine, Admiral 
‘Sir C. Knowles, father of the present Admiral of that name (who was particularly skilful inthe science of 
building ships), had permission to reside many years in Russia, whence he returned overwhelmed with the ingra- 
-titude he had experienced, - During the time that the Russian ships were at Spithead with our own Fleet, their 


Officers acquired considerable quickness and spirit in the management of their ships. The time may come, when 
the skill they have thus obtained will promote the views of ouy inveterate Enemy, and be employed against us. 
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that case, it would give us Peace. If they will not call him Brother—Gracious Heaven! 
thy ways are hid from man, Jack Corse Brother to two Emperors!—then I suppose we 
should have a general War; either way it must benefit both England and Naples . . . You 
may safely rely that I never trust a Corsican, or a Frenichmas; 1 would give the devil all 
the good ones, to take the remainder. J am close off Toulon, with Victory, ue 
Donnegal, Belleisle, and Excellent, in hopes to tempt Mr. Latouche out of port... You 
may be assured his Sardinian Majesty shall want no support inmy pofver. td give him. 
The answer of Russia is unworthy of a great Emperor to a little King, whonthe pretends 
to protect; but such things | are. I wonder that General Acton should for ‘one morfient 
believe the professions of General St. Cyr, more especially coming through. the mouth of 
Micheroux, whom I knew of old. Did the French ever appear friendly, but for the pur- 
pose of more readily destroying those whom they cajole—this word is English, though it ° 
writes very bad. I have more fears for Naples.and Sicily, than for Malta’ 

(1804.) “On the 4th of June, Mons. Latouche,” (as the Admiral wrote to Sir R. Bicker- 
ton,) “sent out five sail of the line, but they came not one mile outside Sepet, formed a 
line, and at dark went in again, since which, added Nelson, he has been very quiet. 2 « Do 
not, my dear Ball,” continued he, in writing to Sir Alexander,: Jane 7th, “do net think I 
am tired of watching Mr. Latouche Treville—I have now taken up a method of making. 
him angry. I have left Sir Richard Bickerton with part, of the Fleet twenty leagues from 
hence, and with five of the:liné-am preventing Latouche from cufting capers. Mr. La- 
touche has several times hoisted his: topsail, yardsup; and on the 4th of June, we having 
hoisted the Standard and saluted, he sent some of his ships outside Sepet about one mile. 
I did not believe him in earnest; however we ran as near as was proper, and brought to. 
A ship of the line and frigate every morning weigh, and stand between Sepet and La. 
Malgue. Some happy day I expect to see him.—Eight sail, which were in the outer road, 
are come out, and if he will get abseast_of Porqueroll, I will try what stuff he is made of; 
therefore you see, my dear Ball, 1 Bite no occasion to be fretful; on the contrary I am 
full of hopes, and command a Fleet which never gives me an uneasy moment. I do most 
earnestly desire that you will not fail saying any thing to me fis you please. I can never 
take it amiss.—I cannot write another line. God bless you.” wo 

Tn aletter to Sir John Acton, Lord Nelson makes some striking reflections onthe. change 
of the dynasty in France, and of the consequences it would occasion in Europe. ..< The’ 
following observations,” said the Admiral, « naturally arise from dooksng at Europe at thts 
moment. The restoration of a Monarchy i in France, although it may be of: disadvantage 
to the Bourbons, must be beneficial to Europe—the reign of Republics:isover for a cen- 
tury; and in particular, both Great Britain and Naples must feel’ the immédiate conse- 


quence. If the two Emperors of Russia, ‘and Germany, do not Pebnowledge Pusnepalte 
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as Emperor, then, if there be a grain of spirit left in them, they will go to war; and if it 
be prosecuted with vigour in Italy, I think that all the Italian Republic and Piedmont 
may be restored. We have both, my dear Sir, lived long enough in the world to know, that 
Nations are like Individuals, make it their interest to do what is right, and they will do it; 
with very few exceptions of any man, or nation, being so devoid of principle, as to act the 
part of a Villain, without an interest. Therefore, if the Italian Republic were to be changed 
and submit to a Monarch, I am sure, if the Emperor of Germany, with a large Army, pro- 
mises his former subjects more privileges than they have enjoyed under Buonaparte, and 
also a guietus for their purchases of land, &c. they would return to their obedience, and 
probably behave better than ever. I feel much obliged for all the particulars you have 
given me, of the honourable reasons that induced you to retire to Palermo. I well know, 
that upon every occasiog-you sacrifice your own feelings, for the benefit of our dear good 
Sovereigns; and that same feeling induces you not to desert them at this critical moment. 
T beg that your Excellency will say, that I have received the honour of their Majesties’ let- 
ters; and although in doing my very utmost I only perform my duty, yet that it shall be 
done with cheerfulness, and to the full extent of my abilities: the more their Majesties 
may want my exertions to serve them, the more they shall be given to the last drop of my 
blood. I have only to be told their wants and wishes, and as far as I am able they shall 
be complied with. I am in hopes to shame Latouche out of his nest; and when I reflect 
on his insult to my. Sévereigns, at Naples in 1793, it will add vigour to my attack. My 
first object must ever be to keep the French Fleet in check; and if they put to sea, to have 
force enough with me to annihilate them, and that, with God’s blessing, I have no fear of 
not being able to perform. That would keep the'l'wo Sicilies free from any attack from 
sea. If the French Fleet could carry 12,000 men into the Bay of Naples, whilst their Army 
was marching by land, the consequences would be fatal to that capital. The 2000 troops 
are ready at Malta, and it was only on the 7th, that I prayed General Vilettes to keep 
them in readiness; and if your Excellency were to ‘think it proper to write a confidential 
letter to the General, Iam sure he would be much flattered.—I am glad to find Russia 
thinks properly, and, I trust there will be no jealousies; but that both Countries will try 
who can best serve and save the Two Sicilies: temporising may be necessary in small 
States, in large ones it ought uot to happen—it is humiliating. . Either Peace, or 100,000 
Russians and as many Austrians, in Italy; but I cannot help thinking that Buonaparte 
will wish for Peace rather than a War with two Empires.—Again, and again, my dear Sir 
John, you may rely upon ine,’ 

(1804.) When writing to his Excellency Adm. Sir John Warren, and Mr. Stratton at 
Constantinople, he again reverts to Russia, and Austria: ‘ The Events which are daily 
happening through the Ambition of Buonaparte, are much better known to you than they 
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can be to me; who have now been at sea from the first day of the war, and never had my 
foot outside the ship. I hope Russia and Austria will assist the Good Cause, and Piedmont 
be restored to the King of Sardinia; but Courts very seldom draw together, and it is the 
more sincerely to be regretted at this time, when a common interest ought to unite them 
closely—but I am touching on a subject out of my depth. Mons. Latouche Treville seems 
inclined to try his hand with us, and by my keeping so great an inferiority close to him, 
perhaps he may some day be tempted, at 

(1804.) Lord Nelson thus proceeds with his political remarks, in writing t the Grand 
Vizier, June 13th. * Buonaparte, by whatever name he may choose to call himself, Gene- 
ral, Consul, or Emperor, is the same man we have always known, and the common dis- 
turber of the human race; it is much more dangerous to be his Friend than his Enemy: - 
With the appearance of friendship he deceives; to be on the latter terms, the hand should 
be always on the sword. May God grant his Imperial Majesty health and length of days, 
and may your Highness for many, many years “guide his Gouncils with your wisdom. 
1 beg of your Highness to assure his Imperial Majesty, that I am penetrated with his con- 
descension in remembering my former exertions in the execution ef my duty: whilst my. 
health remains, they shall never cease. Other Admirals will readily be found of probably 
more abilities, but none with more Zeal to cement the harmony and _ perfect. good under- 
standing between our two good Sovereigns. The French Fleet is quite safe in Toulon, and 
for the summer they cannot readily escape without a Battle. May*God give the Victory 
to the just cause!’ 

Amidst the different naval Officers who during this year received the thanks and appro- 
bation of their Admiral, was Captain B. Vincent of the Arrow; who in the ensuing year 
fought so gallant an Action against a superior force of the Enemy, when in company with 
another small vesscl, the Acheron.—Captain Vincentgon the 3d of J une, had made-a most 
spirited attack on’a French privategr under the island ‘of Fano: Lord Nelson, in his official | 
reply, expressed the great attentidweid deference which he always wislied to be observed 
towards neutral vessels. “ The destraction of the Enemy’s privateers,”" said he, “ becomes 
an object of serious consideration, and certainly justifics an attack upon these pirates. I 
therefore feel pleasure at your cpnduct in the destruction of the privatecr before mentioned, 
and shall write to Mr. Foresti, his Majesty’s Minister at Corfu, if necessary, to remoristrate 

» [n consequence of a letter from the Underwriters at Lloyd’s Coffee House to the Admiralty, May 5, 1804, 
respecting the Captures made by the Enemy’s Privateers in the Adriatic, Lord Nelson’s attention bad. been parti- 
cularly directed to the protection of our Trade in that quarter; but it required a greater number of small vessels 
and Frigates under his command, than could at that time be spared. These depredations on our Trade were made 
by well armed small Privateers, mostly from Ancona, which lurked amongst the, Islands in that sea, untif they 


either saw a favourable opportunity, or that signals were made to them from the shore to attack vessels that were / 
passing, without the protection of conyoy, - 
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against the conduct of these unprecedented and sanctioned pirates, as I did in the instance 
of the Thisbe: for certainly the Neutral Territory that does not afford protection, cannot be 
allowed to give it to the original breaker of the Neutrality; and therefore from the offensive 
state of the privateer in question, and her firing upon the Arrow’s boats, I cannot but ap- 
prove of your having destroyed her. But I must beg to be perfectly understood, that I 
would on no account have the Néutrality broken or disturbed, by his Majesty’s ships or 
vessels under my command firing upon any of the Enemy’s privateers, or endeavouring to 
destroy them under the protection of a neutral port, unless such privatecrs shall first use 
offensive measures, and fire ypon his Majesty’s subjects ; in which case they forfeit the 
protection of the neutral port, and ought to be destroyed if ‘possible.’ ’—In a subsequent 
letter to. Captain Vincent, during this year, Lord Nelson added, “I very highly approve 
of your complying withMr. Foresti’s request, in conveying his despatches to Venice, and 
landing the Russian courier at that place. Iam much obliged by the information con- 
tained in your said letter and enclosures; and am particularly satisfied with the whole 
of your proceedings, in respect to the line of conduct necessary to be observed in the de- 
struction of the Enemy’s privateers. I must beg to remark to you, the same as I have done 
to Captain Raynsford—“ I am clearly of opinion, that on the spot where the breach of 
Neutrality has been committed by the French, the Enemy has no right to claim the protec- 
tion of Neutrality, if he’should be overpowered. I am sure it is-the furthest from the wish 
of our Government to*break the Neutrality of any State, although the French may; but it 
_ is no longer a neutral spot, if the French are permitted to commit hostilities against us.’ 

" (1804.) On the change of Ministers which took place during this year, in the month of 
May, Lord Melville succeeded Earl St. Vincent as First Lord of the Admiralty; the other 
Members of the Board consisted of Admirals Gambier and Sir J. Colpoys, K. B. Captain 
Sir H. Burrard Neale, Bart. Captain Philip Patten, and W. Dickenson, Esq.°—On hearing 
of this event, Lord Nelson sent the following letter, dated June 18, to Sir John Acton; 
who, at the desire of Buonaparte, had been obliged to resign his situation: “ The great 
change of Ministry cannot, unless it gives us Peace, which I think by no means improba- 
ble, make any alterations respecting Russia and the assistance which our Country is in 
duty and honour bound to give Naples. I trust that Ausjria will also assist in preventing 
this new Charlemagne from possessing the old Empire.—Mons. Latouche came out on the 
14th. I was off the Hicres with five ships; he had eight of the line and six frigates. In 
the evening he stood under Sepet again, and I believe I may call it, we chased him into 
Toulon the morning of the 15th. I am satisfied he meant nothing beyond a gasconade; but 
am confident when he is ordered for any service, that he will risk falling in with us and 

' the event of a Battle, to try and accomplish his Orders.’ 


° Duting the ensuing month of July, Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. succeeded Sir H. Burrard Nealc. 
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(1804.) To his Excellency Mr. Elliot, June 18. < By the Maidstone, Hon. G. Elliot, I 
was favoured with your truly interesting letters respecting the removal of Sir John Acton. 
The General must, I think, possess more than ever the confidence of both our own and the 
Russian Ministry, from the very circumstance of his being so much hated by the French. 
Gallo and Micheroux never can, they have shewn on all occasions too evident a partiality 
to the French, or, to say no worse, a dislike to us.”-—-The ‘Admiral’s letters to the King 
and Queen of Naples, repeated what has been alread y inserted respecting Sir John Acton’s 
resignation, and bore liberal testimony to the character of that Minister. 

His Lordship again reverted to the subject of Privateers, when writing to his Excellency 
Mr. Jackson in Sardinia, and dwelt on the impropriety of their conduct.‘ I bave been 
favoured with your account of what had passed at Civita Vecchia, respecting a Spanish 
vessel detained by an English privateer. The conduct of all privateers is, as far as I have 
seen, so near Piracy, that I only wonder any civilised nation can allow them. The 
lawful as well as unlawful commerce of the Neutral Flag is subject to every violation and 
spoliation; but I do not believe that any foreign power can make itself a judge, whether 
the detention be legal or not. The Spanish Consul, if he thought the conduct of the English. 
privateer wrong by an unjust detention, had only to apply to the Court of Vice Admiralty 
at Gibraltar or Malta. You know, my dear Sir, that no person in our Country can inter- 
fere with the Laws. I am always sorry when unpleasant circumstances arise. You will 
see by the enclosed papers, the supposed improper conduct of the Papal Government at 
Ancona; but I do not enter into the subject, for I cannot be a judge by only hearing one 
side. I admit the very unpleasant situation of the Papal Government; for I am well aware 
if they were just in their neutrality, that Buonaparte would take Rome from his Holiness, 
as he has done before: I have always directed the Neutrality of the Papal State to be 
attended to.’ , = : 

His zealous mind was at that time so much alarmed, lest any new attempt should 
be made to modify the Act of Parliament respecting Soldiers when embarked, that, on 
the change of Ministry, he sent the following letter to Lord Melville, on his being ap- 
pointed to succeed Earl St. Vincent at the Admiralty. June 21. ‘ My dear Lord: In case 
Earl St. Vincent, and Sir Thomas Troubridge, should not send you my letters to them, 
respecting the conduct of Soldiers embarked to serve in his Majesty’s ships, I think it of 
great consequence to the Naval Service, you should be informed of my sentiments upon 
that subject. It requires not the gift of prescience to assert, if Soldiers embarked in ships 
of war are not, as heretofore, left subject to the Act of Parliament for the government 
of his Majesty’s ships, vessels, and forces by sea, wherein, as our forefathers said, the 
safety, wealth, and prosperity of the kingdom chiefly depend; that the Navy, which we 


havé all heretofore looked up to, will be ruined. The absolute power must remain; there 
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cannot be two Commanders in one ship, nor two sets of-laws to regulate the conduct of 
those embarked in the same bottom. I will not, my Lord, take up your time in debating, 
whether it would be better for the Navy to be subject to the same Articles of War as the 
Army; but we may take a lesson from the epitaph, I was well, I would be better, and here 
Iam: My opinion is, let weld alone.’ f 

~ (1804.) Ina letter to Lord Hawkesbury, June 22, Lord Nelson reverted to his favourite 
subject of Sardinia. His Lordship’s wish to..save that Island from being suddenly sur- 
prised by the invasion of French troops from Corsica, had alarmed the King, and awakened 
the jealousy of some of.the Foreign Ministers: “‘ His Majesty,” says the Admiral, “ was 
supported by the Russian Minister, and your Lordship’s words were quoted to me: the 
consequence will be the loss of Sardinia, either France, or England, must have it. The 
loss to us will be great indeed, I do not think that the Fleet can then be kept at sea. From 
Sardinia we get water and fresh provisions; the loss of it would cut us off from Naples 
except by a circuitous route, for all the purposes of getting refreshments, even were Naples 
able to supply us. I have hitherto watched Sardinia; but at this moment, when from the 
bad condition of many of the ships under my ‘command I ‘can barely keep a sufficient 
force at sea to attend to the French Fleet, I have not ships to send to Madelena; not less, 
my Lord, than ten frigates and as many good sloops would enable me to do what I wish, 
and what of course I think absolutely necessary... But Jam aware of the great want of 
them in England, and that other services must be starved to take care of home. If I were 
at your Lordship’s elbow, I think I could say so much upon the subject of Sardinia, that 
attempts would be made to obtain it; for this I hold as clear, that the King of Sardinia 
cannot keep ‘it, and if he could, that it is of no use to him. That if France gets it, she com- 
mands the Mediterranean; and that by us it would be kept at a much smaller expense 
than Malta; from its position it is worth fifty Maltas.—Should the war continuc, the 
blockade of Marseilles is a measure absolutely essential, and the points necessary for us to 
occupy are to be considered, and I think J could satisfy your Lordship of the probability 
of holding those positions: nothing could distress France so much, and make her wish for 
_peace with us at present. Not less than forty sail a week go into Marseilles .. . I will not 
trouble your Lordship with a longer Ictter, on the various objects well worthy of considera- 
tion within the Mediterranean, and which the experience of eleven years has made me 
turn my thoughts to.’ 

To Lord Melville, June 22... .‘ It is to redeem the solemn pledge I have made, never to 
omit, upon any change of administration, stating the just Claim which I consider the Battle 
of Copenhagen has to the reward of Medals, such as have been given for other great Naval 
Victories: 1 therefore enclose for your Lordship’s perusal a statement of facts, and the 
letters which passed between me and Earl St. Vincent upon that occasion; and when your 
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Lordship has leisure lime, I request your perusal of them... I am aware, my Lord,’ that 
his Majesty has the most undisputed right to bestow Medals, or to withhold them, as he 
pleases. No man admits it more fully than myself; but, my Lord, I turn back to the first 
of June, 1794; from that moment I have ever considered, that his Majesty, by implication, , 
pronounced these words to his Fleet, holding forth the Medal—This, my Fleet, is the great 
Reward which I will bestow for great and important Victories like the present. Considering” 
this as a solemn pledge, his Majesty gave it as the reward for the battles of St. Vincent, | 
of Camperdown, and the Nile: Then comes the most difficult achievement, the hardest: 
fought Battle, the most glorious result that ever graced the Naval Annals of our Country :" 
The Medal is withheld, for what reason Lord St. Vincent best knows. Could it be. 
said the Danes were not brave? the contrary has always been shewn. Was our force so. 
superior that there was no merit.in gaining the Victory? if guns made the superiority, tbe .. 
Danes were very superior. If it be said, aye, but your ships were superior: to ‘that I can. 
answer, that the force placed by the Danes for the, preservation of their Arsenal; their 
Fleet, and the City of Copenhagen, was such and of that description of vessels, which. 
they thought inexpugnable by any force that could be brought against it. I have no more 
to say, but beg to refer your Lordship to the papers sent herewith; and_I hope in the name 
of those brave Commanders who were under my orders on the glorious 2d of April, 1801, 
for your recommendation to his Majesty, That he may be pleased to: bestow that mark of 
Honour on the Battle of Copenhagen, which his. goodness has. given to the battles‘of St. 
Vincent, the first of June, of Camperdown, and the Nile.’ a xe 
~ (1804.) On Mr. Addington’s Icaving the helm of State,: his friend Lord- Nelson ‘sent 
him the following letter, dated June 30. ‘ My dear Sir: Friend I may call thee now, 
without the suspicion of adulation to a Minister; but believe. me that my opinion of your 
abilities as a Minister, and your constant friendship for me as a Man, have ever held the 
same place in my heart: J feel pride in avowing it now you are a private gentleman. I 
will not say too much; because when a change takes place, if honourable men. are to hold 
the helm, Iam sure amongst the foremost will be placed one Henry Appincton, whose 
sincere Friend is ever his attached, and obliged NELSON AND Bronte.’ - 
In writing to the Queen of Naples, July 10, he thus delivered his judicious opinion 
respecting the conduct of Russia, and other great powers, as opposed to France. “ It 
would be presumption in me, Madam, to venture by letter on any. political subject with 
your Majesty; but I cannot help wishing Europe to be the Bundle of Sticks against France. 
If it be good to temporise, let all do it, if to go to war, let all go to war. Upon this principle 
Lhave wished that Russia should have avoided a war, unless joined by Austria; then, acting 
with honour towards cach other, much might have been expected from such a coalition. 
But if Russia only sends men and ships to the Ionian Republic, and the Morea, I am 
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decidedly of opinion it endangers Naples much more than bowing to the storm for the 
moment, Not less than 50,000, it ought to be 100,000 Russians, can effectually secure 
Italy. To say the truth, I do not think that either in the last war, nor according to all 
appearances in the present, are our plans upon that grand scale which would bid fairest 
to keep France within due bounds. Little measures can only produce litile effects—I dare 
‘not let my pen run on; your Majesty’s comprehensive mind will readily see what great 
things could be done in the Mediterranean. It is here that Buonaparte is most vulnerable, 
it is here much easier, than on the Rhine, to mortify. his pride, and to humble him to rea- 
sonable terms of peace. I beg your Majesty’s pardon for delivering my opinion so freely.” 
In writing to Sir John Acton, he enforced the same ideas. “ Admiral Ganteaume, I see, 
has hoisted his flag at Brest ; asure indication to my mind, that at least a part of that Fleet 
is destined for the Mediterranean. It is in this Country that Buonaparte wishes to make 
himself great, and therefore this is the country where large Armies and Fleets should be 
placed. TI trust our Government will take care not to allow a superiority, beyond my 
power of resistance, to get into the Mediterranean. I calculate upon no joint exertion of 
the Russian Fleet, even should the-Emperor go to. war; and if it is only a war of Mani- 
festoes, as Catherine’s war, and sending troops to the Morea and Ionian Republic, I do 
not see any good either to Naples or England from it; indeed I fear such a war would 
much endanger both Naples and Sardinia.” 

(1804.) ‘The anitiety with which he at that time watched his gasconading Enemy in 
Toulon, was much increased by the tempestuous weather which our crazy ships with their 
exhausted stores had to encounter. Although the spirit of Nelson pervaded the whole 
squadron and surmounted every difficulty, yet the fatigue of mind which he thus con- 
stantly endured with a weak and sickly frame, is hardly to be credited. On the 17th of 
July, his agitation at the thoughts of having suffered some of the French ships to escape, 
is thus described in a hurried note which he addressed to Admiral Campbell: “The French 
ships have cither altered their anchorage, or some of them have got to sea in the late gales: 
the idea has given me half a fever.’”—In the afternoon Captain Moubray made the signal 
of the Enemy being all in harbour: this, however, did not quite allay the Admiral’s agita~ 
tion, as expressed in another note, which he sent to Sir R. Bickerton: “ I have been in 
a little alarm at the idea of Mons. Latouche having given me the slip; and it is not quite 
cleared up. Iam sending Active and Thunder off Marseilles for information; for I am 
sure if that Admiral were to cheat me out of my hopes of meeting him, it would kill 
me much casier than one of his balls. Since we sat down to dinner, Captain Moubray has 
made the signal, but I am very far from being easy. I shall place Seahorse and Amazon 
close in shore, in order to examine Toulon every way to morrow.’ 

Whilst Lord Nelson had been thus vigilantly observing the operaijons of the French 
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Fleet off Toulon, his friend Captain Hallowell had proceeded to Egypt with Elfi Bey, an 
artful and designing Chief of the Mameloucs; who being obliged to leave Egypt, had 
endeavoured to impose on the liberality and integrity of the British Nation. Captain 
Hallowell on returning to Malta, in his letters to Lord Nelson and to Earl St. Vincent, 
entered at consilerable length on the insidious character of this Bey, and transmitted much 
valuable information respecting the ‘then state of Egypt..... “ Thad strong reason to 
believe,” said Captain Hallowell to Lord Nelson, « that Elf Bey was not so firmly in our 
interest, as I had a right to expect he would have been from the very great attention he 
had received from the English Government; and I took every opportunity of sounding him 
with respect to his disposition towards us and the French, repeatedly asking him, Whether, 
if the French landed whilst I was in Alexandria, he would cooperate with me in the defence of 
the place? But he would never give any other answer, than “ that he would fight against 
any Enemy who might attempt to possess his Country.”. I told him that was not an answer 
to my question; and from the attention he had received from the English Government, 
and the professions of Friendship he had made towards the English Nation, I had every 
Teason to expect his cooperation, if the French should attempt a landing in Egypt; and 
that, if he would promise me the support of his Mameloucs, E would land 200 Englishmen 
to manage the Artillery, and would answer for the French not gelting possession of Alex- 
andria, before a reinforcement of English ships and troops arrived. To’this he answered 
with great warmth, If any Enemy should-attempt to land, I would devour the Hlesh from their 
bones; and he enforced his expressions, by taking hold of his hand between his teeth, say- 
ing, Thus I would treat them. I then asked him, whether he would consider the French as 
Enemies or Friends, if they were to land? To which he would only answer, They have been 
here once, and are gone away again, nor do I think they will ever return: and I -never could 
at any time extract a promise from him to Oppose them, or to cooperate with me.”—In a 
letter on the same subject to Earl St. Vincent, Captain. Hallowell more clearly developed 
the real character of this crafty Marhélouc. A messenger had been despatched from two 
of the Beys with a letter to H. B. Majesty’s Ministers, requesting the assistance of our 
Government with men and money, and soliciting our interference to prevent the return of 
Elfi Bey to Egypt: “ Your Lordship,” adds Captain Hallowell to Earl St. Vincent, “ will 
readily suppose that my astonishment must have been great, as I had always understood 
that Elfi Bey was the first Character in that Country, and that he had been deputed to 
negotiate for them with our Government. In the course of my conversation with the mes- 
senger, he assured me that the Bey was a troublesome character; that he was disliked by 
all the Mameloucs, who had explained his turbulent disposition to one of our Generals, 
. and had requested he would take him any, where out of the Country, or tranquillity would 


never be restored in Egypt. The fear of the Capitan Pasha’s arrival with 50 or 60,000 
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troops, first induced Elfi Bey to think of going to Europe.”—Captain Hallowell concluded 
his letter to Lord Nelson with the following description of the state of Egypt. “ Since 
the evacuation of Egypt by the English Army, the Country has been involved in war- 
fare. The tyranny and oppression of the Turkish Government have rendered them ob- 
noxious to every description of people; and notwithstanding that the Porte has by a 
Treaty of Peace with the Mameloucs, ceded to them the possession of Egypt on the same 
footing on which they held it before the French invasion, yet the Turks have not given 
directions to their Governor to admit them into the garrisons of Alexandria or Aboukir; 
both of which they keep in their possession, although the Peace has been confirmed to the 
Mameloucs by two different firmans from the Porte... The English name and character 
are respected throughout Egypt;and if at any time the people of the Country have been 
induced to look to any other Christian Power for relief, I firmly believe it has proceeded 
from an idea, that England had totally abandoned them. Every inhabitant of Alexandria, 
and all the Arabs with whom I could have any communication, are earnestly praying for 
the return of the English; but if they cannot succeed in being placed under our protec- 
tion, they will be happy to receive the French to secure themselves from the invasion of 
an oppressive and extortionate Turkish Army ... Such is the general prepossession in 
favour of the English just now GB»), that I am confident 4000 English troops and a little 
money, would secuit¢ us the cooperation of all ranks against the return of the French. Egypt 
at present holds out strong temptations, both to the English and French, to send an Army 
thither: whichever party lands first will be fortunate.’ 

(1804.) On the 31st of July, Lord Nelson, in order to shelter his Fleet from the pre- 
vailing gales of wind, and to unload some Transports which had arrived, made the signal 
to take shelter in the Gulf of Palma. The boisterous weather continuing the whole of the 
next day, they kept the anniversary of the first of August in that Bay, which his Lord- 
ship notices in writing to Sir A. Ball on the $d. The mind of the Governor of Malta and 
his opinions were congenial with those of Nelson, and a similarity of talent gradually 
cemented a friendship. between them, which their first acquaintance’ had by no means 
promised. “ I have received, my dear Ball,” said his‘Lordship, “ your sketch of the views 


» Sir Alexander Ball first became acquainted with Nelson when he visited France in 1782, and resided for a short 
time at St. Omer’s. “They parted in some degree. prejudiced against each other. After a long interval, they again 
met when Captain Ball was attached to the squadron which Earl St. Vincent, in 1798, sent up the Mediterranean 
under Sir Horatio. The prejudice which he had imbibed at St. Omer’s still remained, and on his first interview 
with Captain Ball, Nelson observed, ‘‘ What do you expect by going with me, do you wish to get your bones 
broken ?”— I did not, Sir,’ replied Captain Ball, “ come into the Service to save my bones: I know you are going 
on a perilous service, and I am therefore happy to go with you.’—During the subsequent tempest in the Galf of 
Lyons, the talents and greatness of mind of Captain Ball (as narrated in the Appendix) won the heart of Sir 
Horatio; and from that hour the utmost intimacy and matual regard existed, as has been seen, between both 
these Officers. 
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of the French in the Mediterranean, on the whole outline of which I perfectly agree with 
you; and on the smaller part there are only shades of difference. My opinion of the views 
of Russia has long been formed, and to this moment I see every thing she does works to 
the same end--the possession of all European Turkey. I have delivered my opinion 
when in England, how this plan of Russia might be turned to much advantage for us, and 
how it would operate against France. I know the importance of Malta; but, my friend, 
I fancy I also know how far its importance extends: on this point we may differ, but we 
both agree, that it never must be even risked falling into the hands of France . . . Look at 
the position of Sardinia, I have touched I recollect before upon that niece and you 
should be Viceroy. I have ‘warned the folks at home, but J fear in vain: Algiers will be 
French in one year after a peace—you see it, and a man may run and read, that is the plan 
of Buonaparte. Respecting Egypt I agree with you most perfectly. And now, my dear 
Ball, I will not plague you with my nonsensical ideas any more; and have only to hope 
Mons. Latouche, who says in his letter to Paris that I ran away from him on June 14, 
will give me an opportunity of settling my account before I go home, which cannot be 
much longer deferred, or I shall never go.”—In a letter to Mr. Davison, his Lordship 
added, “ I may say as the famous De Witt did, My Life I will freely risk for my Country, 
but my Health I must take care of. E the mind be not strong from good health, ia on 
it, the other faculties are in unison.” ; 

(1804.) When writing to General Vilettes, he thus cen ids political sentiments . 
without reserve. “ I am of no party: I hope and believe that any Administration would 
ever act to the best of their judgment, for the power and advantage of their Country. Iam 
not one of those who think, that the safety of the State depends on any one, or upon one 
hundred men; let them go off the stage, and others would ably supply their places.”—In 
a previous letter to Mr. R. W ilbraham, he had said, “ The coalition of Parties the’most 
opposite in principles ought not to surprise us. Windham and Fox may again meet at 
Holkham, and Pitt join the party—Such things are. Politicians are not like other men; 
and probably all other men would be Politicians, if they had the sense.”—In writing to 
Mr. Consul Duff, he thus delivered his opinion respecting the Spaniards, and Buona- 
parte’s designs against them: “ I live in hopes yet to see Buonaparte humbled, and Spain 
resuming her natural rank amongst the Nations, which that clever scoundrel prevents: he 
wants to have her revolutionised, or that he should have more money for preserving the 
name of the Spanish Monarchy. I sincerely hope England and Spain will long remain 
at peace.” 

As Lord Nelson in the year 1801 had written* to the Lord Mayor, on not receiving the 
thanks of the City of London for the Victory of Copenhagen, he now addressed a second 


4 See Vol. II. p. 305. 
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letter to him on receiving thanks that had not been merited. In this admirable remonstrance 
Nelson declared, that no man set a higher value on the thanks of his Fellow Citizens of 
London, than he did; but that he should feel as much ashamed to receive thanks for a line 
of service in which he had not moved, as he should feel hurt at having a great Victory, allud- 
ing to that of Copenhagen, passed over without notice. He justly oberved, that the Port 
of Toulon had never been blockaded by him; but on the contrary, that every opportunity 
had been afforded by his Fleet for the Enemy to put to sea, in order that the hopes and 
expectations of his Country might be realised. His Lordship then concluded with the 
following liberal testimony to the talents of his brother Officers. « Your Lordship will 
judge of my feelings, upon seeing that all the junior Flag Officers of other F leets, and 
even some of the Captains, have received the thanks of the Corporation of London, whilst 
the junior Flag Officers of the Mediterranean Fleet are entirely omitted. I own it has 
struck me very forcibly: for where the information respecting the junior Flag Officers and 
Captains of other Fleets was obtained, the same information could have been given of the 
Flag Officers of this Fleet, and the Captains; and it is my duty to state, that more able 
and zealous Flag Officers and Captains do not grace the British Navy, than those I have 
the honour and happiness to command. _ It likewise appears, my Lord, a most extraor- 
dinary circumstance, that Rear Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton should have been, as second 
in command in the Mediterranean Fleet, twice passed over by the Corporation of London; 
once after the Egyptian Expedition, when the first and third in command, were thanked, 
and now again.—Conscious of high desert, instead of neglect, the Rear Admiral had re- 
solved to let the matigr rest, until he could have an opportunity personally to call on the 
Lord Mayor, to aecount for such an extraordinary omission; but from this second omis- 
sion I owe it to that excellent Officer not to pass it by. And I do assure your Lordship, 
that the constant zealous and cordial support I have had in my command from both Rear 
Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton and Rear Admiral Campbell, has been such as calls forth 
all my thanks and approbation. We have shared together the constant attention of being 
more than fourteen months at sea, and are ready to share the dangers and glory of a day 
of Battle: therefore it is impossible I can allow myself to be separated, in thanks, from such 
supporters.’ , 

(1804.) On the 4th of August, he informed Mr. Stratton, our Minister at Constantinople, 
that the Admiralty had ordered a ship of war to the Black Sea, in order to survey it; and 
wished to be informed whether the Ottoman Court would make any and what objections. 
The great importance and necessity of this service had long been evident to his Lordship’s 
mind.—On the same day, in writing to his long approved friend Admiral Kingsmill, he 
touches on his regard for other early friends, and displays the tenderness of his affectionate 
disposition. ‘ There is nothing, my dear Kingsmill, that you can desire me to do, that I 
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should not fly to do with the greatest pleasure. Can I forget all your kindness to me? 
No—Horatio Nelson is (all that is left of him) the same as you formerly knew, nor does 
he forget any part of Mary’s goodness.—Bastard is a very fine young man, and I will re- 
move him out of the bomb, independent of your friendship. Mr. Bastard, Member for 
Devon, is a character we must all respect for his high worth and principles. 1 can readily 
believe the pleasure you must have had, in meeting some of my friends at good Admiral 
and Mrs. Lutwidge’s. I am sorry to tell you that my health or rather constitution is much 
shaken; but, my dear Kingsmill, when I run over the undermentioned Wounds, Eye in 
Corsica, Belly off Cape St. Vincent, Arm at Teneriffe, and Head in Egypt, I ought to be 
thankful that I am what I am. I command, however, for Captains and Crews, such“a 
Fleet as Uhave never before seen, and it is impossible that any Admiral can be happier 
situated. God bless you, my dear Kingsmill, and believe me ever your most faithful and 
affectionate friend, Netson anp Bronte,’ 

(1804.) His anxiety to return home for a short repose from such incessant fatigue, was 
at limes increased by the fear he possessed, of not being able to have sufficient interest, as 
he modesuy thought, to continue in the command of a Fleet, whose conduct he so uniformly 
approved: “ You will, [am sure,” said he in writing to Sir E. Nepean, Aug. 4, * see with 
regret, that my shattered carcase requires rest. The leaving this Fleet where’ every, one 
wishes to please me, and where I am as happy as it is possible for a man to be ine. com- . 
mand, must make me feel; but I owe it to my King and Country, and to myself, not to let 
the Service suffer upon my account. I have not Interest, nor can I expect to be permitted 
to return in the spring to this command. Yet is this place, perhaps, more fitted for me 
than any other, but I submit. All my wishes now rest that I may meet Mons: Latouche 
before October is over.”—In a letter. about the same time to Count Mocenigo at Corfu, 
when speaking of the possibility that Latouche might after all elude hig, vigilance, Nelson 
added what it behoves all naval men to remember—In Sea Affairs, noting § is impossible and 
nothing improbable. 

To H.R. H. the Duke of Clarence, Aug. 15. ¢ If any thing the least new was to occur 
here, your Royal Highness is sure that I should have written to you; but we have an uniform 
sameness day after day, and month after month—gales of wind for ever. In July we had 
seventeen days very. severe weather, the Mediterranean seems altered. However with 
nursing our ships, we have roughed it out better than could have been expected. I have 
always made it a rule never to contend with the Gales; and either run to the Southward to 
escape ils violence, or furl all the sails and make the ships as casy as possible. Our friend 
Keats is quite well; in his own person he is equal in my estimation to an additional seventy- 
four, his life is a valuable one to the State, and it is impossible that your Royal Highness ~ 
could ever have a better choice of a Sea Friend, or Counsellor, if you go to the Admiralty. 


Keats will never give that Council which would not be good for the Service, 
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During the preceding month of July, the boats of the Narcissus, Capt. Ross Donnelly, 
of the Seahorse, Hon. C. Boyle, and of the Maidstone, Hon. George Hiliot, had on the 
9th made a desperate and most gallant attack on about twelve of the Enemy’s vessels at 
la Vandour in the Bay of Hicres. These boats had been sent in under the orders of Mr. 
John Thompson, first Lieutenant of the Narcissus; who with his gallant companions, as 
is narrated in Captain Donnelly’s official leer, boarded and destroyed almost the whole 
under a prodigious fire of great guns and musketry, as well from the ene:mny’s vessels, as from 
a battery and the houses of the town, close to which they had been Lauled in and secured. 
The attack commenced at midnight. The Enemy were fully prepared, and had taken 
every precaution to secure their vessels, by mooring them head and stern. Lord Nelson 
in sending an account of this daring enterprise to the Admiralty, August 12, said, “ The 
determined bravery of Lieutenants Thorapson, Parker, Lumley, and Moore, and of the 
petly ‘officers, seamen, and marines employed under them, could not be exceeded. I am 
concerned to observe, that.Lieutenant Lumley’ has been obliged to suffer amputation at 
the shoulder joint; but I have much pleasure. in saying, that this fine young man is fast 
recovering: his sufferings, I am sure, will meet their Lordships consideration.” 

(1804.) At the beginning of the month of August, having heard that there was an 
exccllent fresh water‘ river in a bay in the island of Pulla, Lord Nelson proceeded thither 
and fownd the report correct. He describes the Bay in his Diary, as being open to the 
E. and 8. E. winds, but that the bottom was good. On the 16th of the same month, the 
Active, Phoebe, Seahorse, and Niger, joined from reconnoitring Toulon, and reported that 
sixteen or seventeen Marge ships, supposed of the line, had been out; and on the same day 
the Fisgard arrived from England. The violent gales which came on and continued for 
some days, obliged the Admiral to take shelter under Cape St. Sebastian, In writing 
on the 24th of August to Rear Admiral Sutton, he said, “ ‘The Spencer joined the 19th, 


" The three Midshipmen wounded were Mr.'T. W. Bedingfield of the Narcissus, Mr. T. A, Watt of the Seahorse, 
and Mr. J. G, Victor of the Maidstone. 

* This Officer afterwards returned to England with the following letter from his Admiral to Lord Melville. 
“7 am sure that your Lordship will allow me to present to you Lieutenant Lumley of the Seahorse, who had almost 
a miraculous recovery from his severe wounds. The arm is not only taken out of the shoulder joint, but much of 
the shoulder bones has been extracted. His geveral conduct as an Officer has, from the report of the Hon, 
Captain Boyle, been such as always to merit approbation ; and his conduct upon the occasion of losing his arm, 
has been such as to claim all our regard and esteem: and I am sure his good behaviour and sufferings will attract 
your Lordship’s notice.” F 

‘In his Diary, during the mouth of September, mention is made of “ A very fine Watering Place found by 
Captain Hillyer, about five miles to the westward of Porto Torres, with the Springs about two hundred yards from 
the beach, where forty casks may be filled at the same time.” And, in writing afterwards to Mr. Consul Magnon, 
he said, “fT can assure you, that we have found Pulla the most healthy place the Flect has ever been at. So far 
from a an being iil from the thousands who went on shore, they have all derived the greatest benefit from the 
salubrity of the air brought down by that fine river.” 
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from Plymouth. I was very glad to see so fine a ship, and so good a man as Captain 
Stopford. I have long, my dear friend, made up my mind never to be tired; the longer 
the happy day is deferred, still every day brings it nearer, and we all feel that the day will 
arrive, the sooner ihe better certainly, or I shall not be in at the death; for I have every 
reason to think if this Fleet gets fairly at Mons. Latouche, that his letter, with all his inge- 
nuity, must be pe from his last. I have sent White, who is a treasure, to the good 
Commissioner.’ : 

(1804.) To Mr. Biliot, at Naples, Aug. 28. ¢ Since I received your Excellency’s letters 
by the Kent, we have had a severe gale of wind, and have been blown under St. Sebas- 
tian’s, whence I only got back on Saturday the 26th, on which day I examined Toulon 
myself—20 ships of war are in the outer road; nine certainly and I believe ten, are of the 
line, the rest frigates and large corvettes, besides brigs, &c. &c. In the inner harbour one 
ship of the line, and a frigate. Mons, Latouche’s flag was not flying on board, but we 
supposed he was on Cape Sepet with his flag, directing any movements he might think 
necessary. It is not upon my own account, but that I may be able to answer for my 
conduct to the Admiralty, that I must ask this question of the King of Naples, Do you 
think your situation requires the constant presence of an English ship of the line at Naples? His 
Majesty, and the Queen, know that I would sooner fight the Enemy’s Fleet with an inferior _ 
force, than haye them in the least uncasy. But Ministers may not always think as their 
attached Nelson and Bronte does; therefore, my dear Sir, you will see the necessily I am 
under of repeatedly asking the same question: and I beg that the answer may be directly 
to the point, that if I go, and if I do not before next winter I never shall go, to England, 
my successor may not have the power of taking the ship from Naples, without the King’s 
consent first obtained. T have mentioned to Lord Melville my desire to return to this 
command in March or April, if Lam recovered; but the Administration may have so many 
other Admirals looking to them, that very possibly I shall be laid upon the shelf.’ 

‘Towards the close of this month, of August, Lord Nelson being much hurt.at an insinu- 
ation which had been thrown out by some mercantile men, of his having favoured some 
Merchants more than others, sent the following letter to one of their chairmen. “ I can 
imagine no circumstance that could possibly influence me, as a British Admiral, to grant 
more particular protection to one British merchant, in preference to another; all are equally 
entitled to the protection of his Majesty’s ships, and if my own brother were in your situ- 
ation, T should scold him most sincerely for venturing to suppose, that any influence would 
make me unjust.”—-No ignoble interest, no mean subserviency to either Rank or Power, 
ever warped the mind of our noble Countryman: His heart, in these respects, was as-pure 
and uncorrupted as that of a child. The Glory of his Profession was always uniforml y be- 
fore him. Jn a letter to Lord Carysfort, Aug. 24, Lord Nelson had thus spoken of himself, 
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when making honourable mention of Lieutenant Granville, to whom a commission had 
been. given by the Admiral on the first of that memorable month: “ Granville, my dear 
Lord, is a very fine young man, and now you must try and get him the iwo next steps, 
Commander and Post, for until that is done, nothing substantial is effected; then the whole 
Glory of our Service is open to him. As an Officer I am of no party, and from my heart 
I believe that ail the different parties are composed of honourable men, and men of great 


“abilities.—I do not understand the least of the Defence Bul, further then that it is good to 


have as large a regular Army as possible, and in the quickest way;. and I hope Lord 
Moira thought ‘so too. I have the very highest opinion of his Honour and Abilities as a 
Soldier. Mr. Pitt is a Host of strength in himself. The Powers on the Continent are a set 
of dirty fellows; and I do not believe, if every person of all parties were in administration, 


. that they would be able to move those Powers to either assist us, or support their own 


honour. If they do ever go to War with France, I hope it will be for themselves, and not to 


_ tnoolve us in their quarrels.” 


< 


(1804.) On the 26th of the same month, August, when replying to the King of Sar- 
dinia’s brother, H. R. H. the Duke de Genevois, Viceroy of the Island, in answer to a letter 


’ which had represented the deplorable State of the Finances in that valuable Kingdom, Lord 


Nelson informed his Royal Highness, that he had long since communicated to his own 
Government the impossibility, under the present circumstances, of his Sardinian Majesty’s 
keeping in pay that force which was necessary for the preservation of the Island, and the 


« next day, August. 27, he wrote to Lord Hawkesbury on the same subject: “ 'The deplor- 
« able state of. the Finances i in the-Island of Sardinia, has been represented to me not only by 


- the Viceroy, ‘bat also byt “all the: Governors, &c. &c. &c. Not one of their few soldiers have 


“been paid for years, nor a Governor or Officer. The Forts are going to ruin; there is not 


a gun caftiage fit to bear a gun, and their gallies are to be laid up, from the impossibility 
of even: purchasing provisions for them. In short, my Lord, Sardinia is gone if the French 
make a landing; not from their regard to the French, for I am sure the greater part hate 
them, but the Islanders must be released from their present miserable condition. I wrote 
to Lord Hobart fully upon the necessity of keeping the French out of it; for even should 
they take a temporary possession, how is Toulon to be watched? and great difficulty would 
be found in getting a conyoy either to or from Malta. I have said enough to your Lord- 
ship’s intelligent mind; and if it is not lost before I have the honour of seeing you, I 


- think I can satisfy your Lordship of the absolute necessity of having Sardinia open to us.’ 


Towards the end of August, feeling convinced that the French Fleet was on the eve of 
sailing from Toulon, he on the 28th wrote to Captain Parker of the Amazon, being anxious 
lest he should miss his share of glory in the Action: “ I hope, my dear Parker, you are making 
haste to join me, for the day of Battle cannot be far off, when I shall want every frigate; 
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for the French have nearly one for every ship and we may as well have a Battle Royal, 
line of battle ships opposed to ships of the line, and frigates to frigates. But Tam satisfied 
with your exertions, and be assured that I am ever faithfully yours.” 

(1804.) Whilst Lord Nelson was thus anxiously watching Toulon, and waiting for his 
vaunting Enemy to give the British Fleet an opportunity of avenging that aspersion which 
the French Comenander in Chief had endeavoured to cast on its renown, Latouche had 
been suddenly takcy ill, and died. This was a complete disappointment to the Admiral, 
whose whole mind hd been intent on annihilating the French force under Latouche, and : 
proving to all Europe how little the boasts of that Officer would have availed him in the 
day of Battle. Ifhe had Lut come out and fought us, exclaimed Nelson, it would at least 
have added ten years to my life. 

The protection which his Lordship had already given to the perseculed members of 
the Church of Rome, has been previously noticed. On receiving a despatch, in September, 
from Mr. Hunter at Madrid, which was of importance to the Cardinals, he immediately 
transmitted it with the following letter to Cardinal Despuig: “ Having always paid the 
greatest attention to your brother Cardinals, and to the Sovereignty of: the Pope, particu- 
larly in 1798, when I saved them from Naples, and in 1799, when a British Naval 
Officer under my orders hoisted the Papal Colours, and hauled down the French, upon 
the Castle of St. Angelo; I therefore send (although I am sure no British Officer requires 
such an order) an order for every Officer under my command, to pay your Eminence all 
the respect duc to your high rank, and also to give you every facility in their power to 
forward the successful termination of your voyage: And if I can be useful in sending 
your Eminence to Italy, only tell me so, and I shall be happy in the opportunity of assur- 
ing your Eminence with what respect I am, your most obedient scrvant, Netson anp 
Bronts.’—The Cardinal replied from Palma: “The very extraordinary compliment 
your Excellency bas favoured me with, so entirely overcomes me that I'am unable to find 
expressions to demonstrate my gratitude ; and I remain, my Lord, much mortified that on 
account of the afflicting circumstances:of the fever which prevails in Spain, it has not been 
in my power to shew the Commander and Officers of the Corvette, under your Excellency’s 
orders, all that attention and those civilitics, which I.ought and wished to have done ; 
although the activity of those Officers gave me little opportunity to do it. I shall remind 
his Holiness of your Excellency’s zeal towards him, and inforin my brethren the Cardinals 
that you still retain them in your memory. I doubt not but their remembrance of you 
will be as eternal as my gratitude. I should be happy to find any occasion wherein I 

could give your fncelleney a testimony of my regard. In the mean time I pray God to 
preserve you many years.” 


The continual attention which Lord Nelson had now, for so many months, paid to the 
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Toulon Squadron, and the variety of conjectures he had constantly formed respecting their 
future destination, had already presented the West Indies as an object well worthy of the 
enterprise of Buonaparte ; and this more particularly appears from his following short 
note to Sir R. Bickerton, dated Victory, Sept. 6.—I shall stand inshaye with the star- 
board Division, and I therefore desire you to keep your present position. I shall come back 
again in the evening, merely wishing to take a look who are out; for I think they will now 
push to the Westward, and if they should get out of the Straits, Iam of pinion they will try 
for the West Indies, and then, with 7000 troops, farewell our Island&,’ ’— Again in a letter 
to Sir A. Ball, on the same day, “I should imagine, now the Russians are getting so 
large a naval force into the Mediterranean, that the Toulon fleet would not think of 
going to the Eastward: I should rather believe the West Indies more likely for them to 
succeed in. Suppose this Fleet escapes and gets out of the Straits; I am of opinion 
I should bend my course to the Westward ; for if they carry 7000 men, with what they 
have at Martinique and Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, Antigua, and St. 
Kitts would fall; and in that case England would be so clamorous for Peace, that we 
should humble ourselves. What do you think? tell me: I have weighed Ireland against 
the West Indies, with me, the latter throws the beam up to the ceiling; but I may be 
“wrong, it is at best but a guess, and the World attaches wisdom to him that guesses right. 
Iam sensible, my dear Ball, of your partiality for me; yet I cannot bring myself to 
suppose, but that one half of the Admirals upon the list would perform the duty of the 
Mediterranean command as well, at least, as myself, and if the other half of the Admirals 
was ‘to hear of my Vanity, they would think me a fool—but be that as it may: I am very far 
from well ; at the same time if I were to get better, nothing could please me so much as 
returning to this command ; but I have no interest Sia another will come, and I think very 
probably Orde, or Curtis. I can solemnly assure you, that I am at present a poorer man than 
the day I was ordered to the Mediterranean command, by upwards of 1000/: but money 
I despise, except as it is useful, and I expect my Prize money is embarked in the Toulon 
‘Fleet. God bless you, my dear Ball, and ever be assured that I am your most faithful 
Friend, Netson anp Broyte.”—In a letter on the same day, September 6, to General 
Vilettes, afler repeating these ideas respecting the object of the French Fleet, he 
added, ‘*‘ Whatever may be their destination I shall certainly follow, be it even to the 
East Indies: such a Pursuit would do more, perhaps, towards restoring me to health, than 
all the doctors together. But I fear this is reserved for some happier man. Not that I can 
complain, I have had a good race of Glory, but We are never satisfied, although I hope 
lam duly. thankful for the past; yet one cannot help, being ‘at Sea, longing for a little 
more. Latouche has given me the slip, he died of the Cholic, perhaps Buonaparte’s, for 
they say he was a rank Republican. Dumanoir is the Rear Admiral at present in Toulon. 
God bless you, my dear General, and believe me ever your much obliged Friend.” 
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His following letter, which was addressed through Mr. Marsden to the Board, will 
shew, that notwithstanding the various other objects which so constantly employed 
Neusoyx’s mind, he was equally intent on devising the most effectual modes for preserv- 
ing the health of his Fleet.—*...I am sure their Lordships will see the justness of ihe case . 
us plain as Ido. Hach man was formerly allowed a pint of oatmeal on certain days ; but 
as it was found 4hat generally a man could not get a pint of dry oatmeal down his throat, 
and, I suppose, thinking it no longer necessary to present this saving to the Purser, half a 
pint of oatmeal was issued instead of a pint, and in lieu of the other half pint, a propor- 
tion of molasses: It has sometimes occurred in the Channel fleet, that no molasses was to 
be procured, nor was there any allowance made for such temporary omissions. In: the 
West Indies Cocoa and Sugar are allowed, in the Channel, I hear, Tea and Sugar. In the 
Mediterranean we have no Molasses nor any substitute ; nor is our want of Molasses 
temporary but lasting. I beg, therefore, with all due respect to call their Lordships’ 
attention to this Circumstance ; and to propose, that when Molasses cannot be obtained, 
a proportion of Sugar should be allowed to be mixed with the Oatmeal, in lieu of 
Molasses: and that if Sugar cannot be obtained, the men having no substitute, in lieu, should 
be paid the saving as in all other species of provisions. It is not necessary to’ enter 
more at large upon this subject, their Lordships’ wisdom will direct their proceedings.” 

(1804.) To Str A. Ball, Oct. 4. ‘Captain Leake, who I believe has letters for you, if 
not I know he is instructed to correspond and communicate with you, is as you will see, a 
person perfectly in the confidence of Government ; and he is very highly spoken of. From 
the little I have seen of him in one day, I think he merits their confidence by his good 
sense. IIe has begged me to present him to you. 1 sincerely hope, my dear Ball, that 
the Russians will not act, so as to have the Austrians united with the French and Turks 
against them and us; but Russia must be careful how she conducts herself in the Ionian 
Republic and the Morea. I have great fears; I think I see thuch too closé.a connection 
* between France and Austria, and we know the Turks.would jump to join such an alliance. 
The times are big with great events. I wish my health was better. I have mentioned to 
Lord Melville what you have thought about Sir Richard Bickerton, in ease I should 
be able to return; but I do not expect such a compliance, time will shew. Toulon was 
safe on Sunday last, as Boyle will tell you. No Admiral has hoisted his flag in the room 
of Latouche—he is gone, and all his lies with him. The French Papers say he died in 
consequence of walking so often up to the signal post, upon Sepet, to watch us; I always 
pronounced that would be his death.” 

_ The following letter to Earl Spencer more fully shews what the Admiral thought of that 
Statesman, and is equally honourable to both their characters, V7 ictory, Oct. 10. ‘I do assure 


you, my dear Lord, that not one of all your naval friends, and you ought to have many, 
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loves, honours, and respects you more than myself, or is more grateful for all your kind- 
ness. Circumstances may have separated us; but my sincere respect and attachment can 
never be shaken by either political or other considerations, and it will always give me 
pleasure, in shewing my regard for the Father by attentions to the Son. The sight of your 
letter called forth feelings of which I have reason to be proud, but-which cannot be readily 
expressed : therefore I shall only say for myself, That Nelson never has nor can change. 

In one of four letters which he addressed on the same day to, Lord Melville, the 
Admiral expressed himself as being satisfied with the arrangements that had: been made by 
the board of Admiralty, as to line of Battle ships, yet lamented the manner in which the 
Service continued to be cramped for want of frigates. A deficiency of them in the 
Mediterranean allowed the enemy’s privatecrs to increase, and considerable depredations 
to be made on our valuable trade in that sea: “ But,” added he, “I am sure, my Lord, 
from your wise beginning, that a full crop of credit, and I believe of glory, will accrue to 
the Board of Admiralty.’ 

(1804.) In writing during October to his Excellency Mr. Elliot at Naples, Lord 
Nelson reverted to the Politics of that Court 
the situation of Naples since the negotiations with Russia, and of your very interesting 
communication with the King in person, is perfectly clear ; and if I had not known Naples, 
and the men who move the wheels of Government so well as I do, it would perfectly have 
explained the situation of affairs in that kingdom to me. I was in hopes Circello would, 
before this time, have been in the place of the Chevalier Micheroux: neither our Govern- 
ment, nor any English Minister, or Officer, dare place confidence in the latter. I hope he 





+ “Your Excellency’s summary account of 





is loyal and true to his King; but much more is required for a foreign Court to disclose its 
plans of operations and ultimate views ; implicit confidence must be placed—and with the Che- 
valier Micheroux, so far from confidence the greatest distrust must prevail. This I assert 
is my opinion, of which your Excellency will make a proper use. The new Ministry 
secm to have hongured me with unboundéd confidence ; and Lunderstand that your letters * 
relative to all the affairs of Naples, both as to its safety and to pecuniary assistance, are of 
the same tenor as mine. Their regret at General Acton’s leaving the helm at such an im- 
portant moment, is most strongly expressed : none of us can have equal confidence in au y 
other man. Circello, I believe, is sincerely attached to Acton and the King, The great 
and good Queen sometimes, I fear, allows herself to be guided hy people not possessed of 
one half of her excellent head and heart: but the times are such that kingdoms must not 
be played with, for it is not difficult to see that if Austria joins with France, so will the 
Turks, and then Russia will have her hands full; and so far from Russia assisting Naples, 
it may involve her in total ruin, without the greatest care and circumspection.... What | can 
do shall be done, and perhaps my being in England and conversing with Ministers, if I 
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am in their confidence, may be of more real use to the kingdom of Naples than my being 
here during the winter completely done up, and in the spring be obliged to retire for ever. 
T sincerely hope that your Excellency’s news from Berlin is correct, but I have my doubts: 
it would be too much happiness for Europe which seems bent on destroying itself.” 

(1804.) One favourite idea of Lord Nelson to avert the impending storm, was the 
security of Sanpinta; and in writing to Lord Harrowby, October 11th, he dwelt on that 
subject. ‘My Lord: You must excuse that want of regularity and method in arranging 
the various subjects, vo easy to Statesmen, but with which a man who has -been all his: life 
at sea cannot be supposed to be so well acquainted. T received Captain Leake with that 
openness, which was necessary to make myself as well acquainted with him in three days, 
as others might do in as many years. I have given him all the knowledge of the men, 
their views, &c. &c. as far as I have been able to forma judgment. We know every thing 
respecting Sarptnra_ which is necessary—that it has no money, ‘no troops, no means of 
defence. . .I will only mention the state of one town, Alghiera, fortified with seventy large 
cannon, and containing 10 or 12,000 inhabitants. It has forty soldiers and a Governor, not 
one of whom has been paid any wages for more than three years. They levy a small tax 
upon what comes in or goes out of the town. Guns honeycombed for want of ‘paint, and 
only two carriages fit to stand firing; and the Governor shews this, and says, how long can 
we go on in this manner? This place was intended to, and would in our hands, possess the 
whole of the Coral Fishery ; but for want of active commerce grass grows in the streets. 
IT could repeat the same miserable state of the City of Sassari, where there is a regular 
University established, now in misery. The French mean to make that the seat of Govern- 
ment; it is in a beautiful and fertile plain twelve miles from the sea, to which a river 
flows.” , 

Notwithstanding the weak state of his health from having -beeh 
Nelson would never leave his ship: On the 17th of October he carried his: Fleet ‘to the 
Madelena Islands for wood, water, and other necessaries 3 an@ although the Royal Family 
of Sardinia were at all times ready to shew every attention, to their gallant preserver, he re- 
fused all indulgence, and persisted in his determination of remaining.on board. Before he 
left Madelena, feeling, as he did at that time, that he might not be allowed to return from 
England where he expected shortly to go, he presented a piece of Church Plate to the 
Superior as a small token of esteem for the inhabitants, and as a remembrance of the hospi- 
table treatment which the Fleet under his Lordship’s Command had ever received from them. 
He also requested H.R. H. the Duke de Genevoise to advance the Governor of Madelena, 
Millieri, to the rank of Major, for his correct and strict attention to the edicts of his Royal 
Highness respecting Neutrality. On the 26th of October the Fleet got under weigh at 


Madelena, consisting of the Victory, Canopus, Superb, Spencer, Tigre, Royal Sovereign, 
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Leviathan, Excellent, Belleisle, and Conqueror; and, as he added in his Diary, with not a 
man sick in the Fleet. On the 30th of October he looked into Toulon, where Vice Admiral 
Villeneuve had hoisted his flag, and sent the following account of the Enemy to Lord 
Melville. “ The weather was very thick when I looked into Toulon ; but I believe a Vice 
Admiral has hoisted his flag, his name I have not yet heard. They now amuse themselves 
with night signals, and by the quantity of rockets and blue lights they shew with every 
signal, they plainly mark their position. These Gentlemen must sopn be so perfect in 
theory, that they will come to sea to put their knowledge into practice. Could I see that 
day it would make me happy.” : 

(1804.) During this month, October, Lord Nelson had been puzzled, and before his 
own despatches arrived rather irritated, respecting the measures that had been taken to 
counteract the designs of the Spaniards in favour of the French; and this he expressed in 
letters ‘to Sir Alexander Ball, to Captain Gore, and Mr. Marsden. On the 22d of Sept. 
the John Bull cutter had sailed from Plymouth with secret despatches for Lord Nelson, 
and for Admiral Cornwallis, respecting the Spaniards, whose conduct had begun to be 
rather suspicious. Admiral Cornwallis. was instructed to detach two frigates, to proceed 

" with all despatch off Cadiz and the entrance-of the Straits, and to unite their endeavours, 
‘with any of his Majesty's ships they might find there, to intercept,and detain some Spanish 
frigates expected with treasure from South America. With a liberality inherent-in his cha- 
racter, and which corresponded with the integrity * of his Government, NELson anxiously 
wished, if possible, to avoid a War with Spain: I still fervently hope, said he, in writing to 
Mr. Consul Gibert, that no War between the two Countries may take place, and that Spain 
will not any longer be the tool of. Buonaparte: and before he had received his despatches, he 
had written as follows to Captain Gore, “ Unless you receive orders from the Admiralty, 
it is my most positive directions, that neither you, nor any ship under your command, do 
molest or interrupt in any manner the lawful Commerce of Spain, with whom we are at 


« The ‘despatched for Lord Nelson were dated Sept. 19, and received Dec. 25. He was therein directed, to take 
only such measures of Precaution as might be necessary for opposing or counteracting any hostile attempts of the 
Spaniards against the British dominions or their trade. He was, however, not to suffer any act of hostility or aggres- 
sion (with the exception of detaining Spanish ships with treasure on board) to be committed by bis Fleet until he 
received further orders, or had obtained positive information from unquestionable authority, of Hostilities having 
been committed by the Spaniards against his Majesty’s interest. Additional directions, dated Sept. 25, were also 
sent for the Captains and Commanders of the Mediterranean Fleet, to keep a vigilant look out, and to detain Spa- 
nish ships or vessels laden with military stores. And on the 25th of November, lest any misapprehension might 
still have been entertained, further instructions were sent out, Not to detain in the first instance any ship belonging 
to his Catholic Majesty, sailing from a port of Spain, but to require the Commander to return direetly to the port 
whence he came; and only in the event of his refusing to comply with sch requisition, was the Admiral to de- 
tain and send her to Gibraltar, or to England. He was also further directed not to detain any Spanish Homeward 
bound ship of war, unless she should have treasure on board,,nor merchant ships of that nation however laden, on 


any account whatever. 
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perfect peace.and amity.” And he soon afterwards added, “ Although I most sincerely 
hope that it will not be a Spanish War, yet if it be, I shall be glad to hear that you have 
made a fortune. I expect my successor every hour.” 

With some transports detached to the Black Sea, Lord Nelson had been directed by 
the Admiralty to send an intelligent Officer, and Lieutenant Woodman had been fixed on 
by him for that important service; who, on his return, in addition to his official letter and 
notes, communicated much interesting information rclative to the future views of the Rus- 
sians. The Admiral informed Lord Melville that he selected Lieutenant Woodman, though 
a perfect stranger, for that service, on account of the character he bore; and that from 
the limited sphere he had to move in, he had executed. it in a most satisfactory manner. 
On the 3d of November, he sent the following account of the proceedings of the Sardinian 
Parliament to Lord Camden: “ Sarpinta, if it be possible, becomes every day in greater 
misery. The Stamenti, which is formed of proportions of the Nobles, Clergy, and the 
People, have dismissed themselves. They were summoned to mect in June or July; the 
two first classes met, but the number of the Jast class did not arrive until the Viceroy had 
opened the Session; when, instead of conciliating and promising to assist them in the 
formation of such regulations as might benefit the Island, he stated at once the distresses 
of the Government, and asked for one million of dollars. The last Class finding that 
nothing was wanted of them but money, never filled up’ the legal numbers. The Clergy 
and Nobles agreed to the demand; but the meeting not being legal, no money could be 
raised. Yet as the Clergy and Nobles had consented to the supply, 50 or 60,000 dollars 
have been squeezed out of them, not one farthing of which has gonc to the real wants of 
the Island. ‘The Clergy and Nobles are now, I hear, very much disgusted at being forced 
to pay this money, whilst the People pay nothing. This is the present state of Sardinia; 
it cannot last.” — Having soon afterwards received intelligence that. the French were assem- 
bling an army of 10,000 men at Villetri, and being of opinion “that it ‘could. be with no 
other intention, than for Buonaparte to possess himself of Gaieta ‘whenever i it might suit his 
purposes, Lord Nelson sent the Juno frigate, Captain H. Richardson, to secure the safety 
of the King of Sardinia; and having made arrangements with Sir Alexander Ball for his 
Majesty’s reception at Malta, communicated an account of these precautionary measures 
to the King himself. It was not until the 12th of November that Lord Nelson first heard 
of the arrival of the Spanish frigates, laden with money, at Spithead;* and on the 17th, in 

* On the 5th of October, the Indefatigable, Graham Moore; Medusa, J. Gore; Amphion, Sutton; and Lively, 
G. E. Hamond, when endeavouring to detain four Spanish frigates, da Medéc, la Clara, la Fama, and la Mercedes, 
laden with treasure, an Action became inevitable notwithstanding the earnest wish of Captain Moore to execute 
his orders without bloodshed. The Mercedes soon blew up with 800,000 dollars on board; the other three were 


tdken, with their rich cargoes, consisting of 32 chests of platina, 1,859,216 dollars in silver, 1,119,658 gold, 
reduced into dollars, and 150,011 ingots of gold reduced into dollars. 
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writing to the Hon. Captain Capel, “ the question of Peace or War with Spain is still,” said 
he, “ undécided, at least on the 27th of October, when my letters are dated from Madrid.” 

(1804.) During the night of the 14th of November, intelligence arrived in the Medi- 
terranean, that the Spaniards had declared War, which was officially announced by them 
on the 12th of the ensuing month. On the 14th of December, the Admiralty sent out 
word, that Mr. Frere had left Madrid, and that an embargo had beén laid on all British 
ships and vessels in the ports of Spain; but owing to his subsequent proceedings, the 
Admiral did not receive this until the 14th of March, 1803. By ts despatch he was 
directed, “ In case of the detention of any Spanish ships or vessels, in consequence of these 
instructions, to give the most positive orders to the Officers fo whom the charge of such 
ships or vessels might be intrusted, to take all possible care that no embezzlement of an y 
kind whatever took place on board them.” An order which was entirely congenial with his 
upright and disiiterested character; no man deprecated more than Nelson the smallest 
approaches to a contrary behaviour: Thank God! exclaimed he on a similar occasion, I 
shall get no money: the World, I know, thinks that to be our God, and now it will be unde- 
ceived, as far as relates to us. 

That regard for their Sicilian Majesties which Lord Nelson uniformly cherished, was 
strongly expressed in two of the last letters which he addressed to them on the 19th of 
December, from the Gulf of Palma, a short time before his pursuit of the French Fleet. 
To the King he said, “ I have heard of the repeated and vexatious decrees of the French 
in your kingdom, may God avert the political storm from your Majesty. 1 have written 
to the faithful and good General Acton by this opportunity. The French Fleet was safe 
in Toulon, Dec. 12th; but by reports they are embarking troops, and some expedition is 
certainly near taking place.”—To the Queen he wrote at considerable length: ‘ Although 
I have addressed a letter to the King to assure him of my unalterable attachment, yet I 
cannot resist declaring the same to your Majesty, for my obligations are equal to both, 
and so is my gratitude. Never perhaps was Europe more critically situated than at this 
moment, and never was the probability of universal monarchy more nearly being realised 
than in the person of the Corsican. I can see but little difference between the name of 
Emperor, King, or Prefect, if they perfectly obey his despotic orders. Your Majesty’s 
illustrious Mother would not have so submitted. Prussia is trying to be destroyed last, 
Spain is little better than a province of France, Russia does nothing on the grand scale. 
Would to God these Great Powers reflected, that the boldest measures are the safest. 
They allow small States to fall and to serve the enormous power of France, without ap- 
pearing to reflect that every kingdom which is annexed to France makes their existence as 
independent states more precarious. Your Majesty sees all this, and much more than I 
can; for your Majesty is the true daughter of thé great Maria Theresa. Your good heart 
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will forgive my free manner of writing, it may be the last I shall ever address to you; for 
if I do not very soon get quiet on shore, my thread of a feeble life will break: but God’s 
will be done. My last breath will be for the felicity of your Majesty, the King, and Royal 
Family.” 


‘Anco. (1805.) On the first day of this eventful year, Lord Nelson, in writing to Mr. 
Babs Povesti at Corfu, informed him that the French Fleet had been safe in Toulon on 
the 27th of December; but that each report which arrived, continued to declare they were 
embarking troops, some said for Naples and Sicily, others for the Morea or Egypt, and 
every person, in short, thought they were destined for his particular Country. On the 2d 
of January, the Active, Captain R. H. Moubray, and the Seahorse, Hon. C. Boyle, were 
sent off Toulon to watch the enemy’s operations. Our Fleet was on the 9th off Asinaria 
standing on for Madelena, where it anchored on the 11th. On the 15th, Captain Keates, 
who had been sent with the Superb to Algiers on the 28th of December, joined; having, as - 
the Admiral noted in his Diary, arranged our differences respecting the Dey with great judg- 
ment.—The first attempt of the French Fleet during this year, to escape from Toulon, was 
also thus noticed in his Diary. “ Jan. 19. Hard gales N.W. At three P. M. the Active 
and Seahorse arrived at Madelena, with information that the French Fleet put to sea from 
Toulon yesterday. These frigates were close to them at ten o'clock last night, and saw one 
of them until two o’clock this morning. Unmoored and weighed. At twenty eight minutes 
past four, made the general signal for each ship to carry a light and repeat signals. during 
the night, made by the Admiral. Ran through the passage between Biche and Sardinia 
at six o'clock. At thirty five minutes past six, burnt a blue light, and at forty five minutes 
past, another.”—It is the opinion of H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence,’ that the promptness 
thus shewn by his noble Friend was the greatest instance of his determined spirit as a Sea — 
Officer, and H. R. H. noticed it as such in the House of Lords. The, Passage was so nar- 
row, that only one of the Fleet could pass at a time, and each was guided merely by the 
stern lights of the preceding ship. 

His Diary and private Log continue his own modest and concise account. “ At seven 
the whole Fleet was clear of the Passage. Sent Seahorse round the southern end of Sardinia 
to St. Peters to look out for them, but to prevent the Enemy as much as possible, from see- 
ing her, and the moment Capt. Boyle discovered them to return to me. From their position, 
when last seen, and thé course they were steering, S. or S. by W. they could only be bound 
round the southern end of Sardinia. At nine P. M. bore away along that Island with the , 
following ships, Victory, Donnegal, Superb, Canopus, Spencer, Tigre, Royal Sovereign, 
Leviathan, Belleisle, Conqueror, Swiftsure, and Active frigate. During the night it was 


¥ From minutes of a conversation at Bushey, with his Royal Highness. 
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squally unsettled weather. At forty eight minutes past eight, burnt a blue light, at half past 
ten, down topgallant yards and struck topgallant masts. At midnight, moderate breczes 

and clear. At two, burnt a blue light, and at four burnt another and made more sail. 
“At thirty five minutes past seven, Active made the signal for a sail, and immediately 
afterwards that the strange sail was a vessel of war, which proved to be the Seahorse. At 
fifty minutes past seven, made the signal that Spencer and Leviathan were to be a de- 
tached squadron; delivered the Hon. Captain Stopford a letter to that effect, directing 
him to keep on my weather beam with them, being fast sailing ships, to act as occasion 
might require. At fifty five minutes past eight, made Active’s signal to close nearer the 
Admiral, and at twenty minutes past nine made Swiftsure’s to do the same. At twenty 
five niinutes past nine, made the general signal to -prepare for Battle. At twenty five 
minutes past eleven, made the same signal, to form the established order of sailing in 
two columns, and the signal to keep in close order. Spencer and Leviathan separated 
from this omer, to be the readier to push at any detached ships of the Enemy. All night 
very hard gales from S.S. W. to S. W. which continued throughout the next day; during 
great part of the time we were under storm staysails. On the following day, Tuesday, 
Jan. 22, we had in the morning very heavy squalls* from the Westward, Seahorse in sight 
coming down. At half past nine, she made the signal that she had been chased by the 
Enemy’s frigates ; and at ten, that she had intelligence to communicate. At eleven, 
Captain Boyle informed me, that yesterday afternoon, at three o'clock, he had seen a 
French frigate standing in for Pulla, but it was so thick he could not discern the French 
Fleet, and it blew a heavy gale of wind atS.S.W. I sincerely pray for a favourable wind; 
for we cannot be more than twenty leagues from them, and if Cagliari be their object, and 
the Sardes will -but defend their Capital, we shall be in time to save them: Pray God it 
may be s0.*—The Active, Captain Moubray, and Seahorse, Hon. C. Boyle, were then 
detached by the Admiral to reconnoitre the Bay of Cagliari, and to ascertain whether the 
Enemy’s squadron was there; but could obtain no intelligence. T 
with a letter to theViceroy and Consul at Cagliari, whilst the 
to.get round the island of Serpentera, remained during the 24th anxiously looking out for 
the Active to bring information; but, on rejoining the Fleet, she made the signal that she 
had gained no intelligence. On the 25th of January, the Hon. C. Boyle came on board 
-the Victory, and received an order to proceed to Naples with the Admiral’s despatches for’ 
Mr. Elliot and Captain Sotheron, and to return immediately and join the Fleet off Strom- 
boli. The Active on the 26th was directed to cruise three days East, five or six le 


he Active was then sent 
Admiral, in vain endeavouring 
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* Lord Nelson, as was his invariable custom, marked in his Diary the variations of the b. 


form a correct idea of the weather to be expected, and from them he increased or dimini 
the Fleet. * ; 


arometer, that he might 
shed the sail carried by 
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from the island of Serpentera, for the purpose of speaking any of our ships that were 
in search of the Squadron, at the expiration of which time she was to follow the Fleet 
according to her orders. ‘The Phoebe, Hon. T. B. Capel, on the 26th, joined the Fleet, and 
informed the Admiral, that on the 19th he had kept company with an Enemy‘s ship of 80 
guns untl he got into Ajaccio, which had lost all her topmasts, and her main topsail yard 
was through the top. Captain Hallowell in the Tigre was also on the 27th detached to Sir 
J. Acton at Palermo, and with letters to be forwarded by express to Sir A. Ball at Malta, 
requesting every possible means might instantly be employed to obtain intelligence of the 
Enemy. On the 28th Captain Hallowell returned from Palermo; no intelligence of the 
Enemy’s destination had feached Sir J. Acton, but he sent word, that accounts had 
arrived from Paris of 7000 troops having been ordered to embark at Toulon, and from 
Nice, of 10,000, and as supposed for Sicily; he was however convinced that 10,000 would 
not succced against Sicily, as their force consisted of 9000 regular troops, and 18,700 
militia. 

The sanguine and disappointed mind of Nelson was again on the rack, and his nights 
became sleepless: “ Stromboli,” as he remarks in his Diary, “ burnt very strongly throughout 
the night of the 28th: passed round it at three in the morning. As we ran outside the Lipari 
Islands, we had been obliged to steer E. by N. and for two hours E. N. E. by compass; 
when by the Spanish chart, E. and E. by S. were laid down as the proper course.”—In Lord . 
Nelson’s opinion, Egypt was decidedly the great object of the French, and he therefore 
determined to pursue their Ficet thither. On the ‘30th, the Bittern, Captain Corbet, was 
sent for information of the Enemy to the island of Pantellaria, and Tunis, and to rejoin at 
appointed placcs. ‘The next day the Hon.'T. B.Capel was detached to Coron in the Morea; 
and, in case of not succeeding, to cruise off Gozo fora week, for the Purpose of speaking 
vessels; and the Hydra, Captain Maitland, was directed to proceed round the southern end 
of Sardinia, or through the Straits of Bonifacio as wind might permit, off Toulon, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the Enemy’s squadron had put back. On the 3ist, the 
Hon. C. Boyle was detached with a similar order, by the eastern side of Corsica round Cape 
Corse; and Captain Raynsford, in the Morgiana, was directed to proceed to Porto Ferrajo 
in Elba, and to St. Fiorenzo in Corsica, endeavourin g to speak vessels from Marseilles, and 
to look into Ajaccio after the Enemy’s crippled ship.—The land of Egypt was made by 
the Canopus on the 4th of February; and as the Anson, with the Admiral’s despatches to 
Mr. Briggs, our Consul at Alexandria, had been driven to leeward, Captain Hallowell was 
on the 7th sent in. The Turks at Alexandria were much alarmed at the appearance of 
our ships, believing them to have been. French 3 but, as the Admiral observes, « they were 
in no condition to defend that most important place from an attack, by surprise, of five 
hundred men. The three Turkish frigatestin the harbour loaded their oune acd ecedn o.. 
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Admiral thatthe Enemy’s Fleet had not been seen or heard of at Alexandria. Lord Nelson 
then bore up. and steered for Malta. The ill success of his exertions, so similar to what 
had happened in 1798, produced the same effect* on his harassed mind, and was equally 
cavilled at by his impatient countrymen at home. His letter to Lord Melville, written on 
the 14th of February when within 100 leagues of Malta, shews with what reflection and 
judgment Egypt had been determined on by him, as the object of the Enemy; and how 
cautious all men should be, whether in power or not, of attaching blame to the unsuccess- 
ful exertions of great naval or military Officers. “ Feeling, as I do,’ “that I am entirely 
responsible to my King and Country for the whole of my conduct, I find no difficulty at 
this moment, when I am so unhappy at not finding the French Fleet, nor having obtained 
the smallest information where they are, to lay before you the whole of the reasons which 
induced me to pursue the line of conduct I have done. I have consulted no man, there- 
fore the whole blame of ignorance in forming my Judgment must rest with me. I would 
allow no man to take from me an atom of my Glory, had I fallen in with the French Fleet, 
nor do I desire any man to partake of any of the Responsibility, all is mine, right or wrong: 
Therefore I shall now state my reasons, after seeing that Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily were 
safe, for believing that Egypt was the destination of the French Fleet; and at this mo- 
ment of sorrow, I still feel that I have acted right. I. The wind had blown from N. E. 
to S. E. for fourteen days before they sailed; therefore they might without difficulty have 
gone to the westward. II. They came out with gentle breezes at N. W. and N.N.W. 
Had they been bound to Naples, the most natural thing for them to have done would 
have been to run along their own shore to the eastward, where they would have had ports 
‘every twenty leagues of coast to take shelter in. III. They bore away in the evening of 
the-18th, with a strong gale at N. W. or N. N. W. steering S. or S. by W. It blew so hard 
that the Seahorse went more than thirteen knots an hour, to get out of their way. Desirable 
as Sardinia’ is for them, they could get it without risking their Fleet, although certainly 
not so quickly as by attacking Cagliari . .. however I left nothing to chance in that respect, 
and therefore went off Cagliari... Having afterwards gone to Sicily, both to Palermo and 
Messina, and thereby given encouragement for a defence, and knowing all was safe at 
Naples, I had only the Morea and Egypt to look to: for although I knew one of the French 
ships was crippled, yet I considered the Character,of Buonaparte; and that the orders given 
by him, on the banks of the Seine, would not take into consideration winds or weather; nor 
indeed could the accident of even three or four ships alter in my opinion a destination of 
importance: therefore such an accident did not weigh in my mind, and I went first to the 
Morea, and then to Egypt. The result of my inquiries at Coron, and Alexandria, confirm 
2 See page 66. 


» In a letter to Mr. Consul Magnon, Lord Nelson gave it as his opinion, that if the weather had been, dine, he 
should bave fallen in with the French Fleet off the island of Toro. 
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mein my former opinion; and therefore, my Lord, if my Obstinacy, or Ignorance is so’ 
gross, I should be the first to recommend your superseding me: But, on the contrary, if, as 
I flatter myself, it should be found, that my ideas of the probable destination of the French 
Fleet were well founded, in the opinion of his Majesty’s Ministers, then I shall hope for the 
consolation of having my conduct approved by his Majesty; who will, I am sure, weigh 
my whole proceedings in the scale of justice. The Pasha of Coron informed me, that the 
French Ambassador was to leave Constantinople on the 17th or 18th of January; which — 
tallying with the sailing of the French Fleet, might probably be a plan of Buonaparte not 
to subject himself to the charge of invading the Country of a friendly power, as the French 
Government had been charged with, when he went before to Egypt.’—Lord Nelson then 
proceeded to describe the state of Egypt, and the change which had taken place since 
the French invasion of it in 1798—That then the Mameloucs and all the inhabitants were 
against their invaders, whereas they were now ready to receive cither the English or 
French. In writing on the same subject to Sir Alexander Ball, he thus described that 
innate support which a great mind possesses: ‘ When I call:to remembrance all the cir- 
cumstances which I know at this moment, I approve, if nobody else does, of my own 
conduct. We know, my dear Ball, that the success of a man’s measures. is the criterion by 
which the world judges of the wisdom or folly of them. I have done my best. I feel I. 
have acted right; and should Ministers think otherwise, they must get somebody of more. 
wisdom.” : ; 
(1805.) Lord Nelson soon afterwards received intelligence from Mr. Elliot at Naples, 
that the French Fleet, after having been dispersed in a gale of wind, had been compelled 
to return into Toulon harbour; and that a considerable number of Saddles and Muskets 
had been originally embarked. “ Those gentlemen,” said the Admiral in writing to Lord 
Melville, “‘ are not accustomed to a Gulf of Lyons Gale, which we have buffetted ‘for 
twenty one months, and not carried away a spar. I most sincerely hope they will soon 
be in a state to pF to sea again. Every body has an opinion respecting the destination 
of the Enemy, mine is more fully confirmed that it was Egypt: to what other Country 
could they want to carry Saddles and Arms? I yet hope to meet them before I go hence. 
I would die ten thousand deaths, rather than give up my Command when the Enemy is 
expected every day to be at sea.”—In this pursuit of the French Fleet, as in the former 
one, he had felt the same distress for Frigates, which he so emphatically styled The Eyes 
of his Fleet; and in writing to Lord Melville respecting the extent of the Mediterranean 
Command to Cadiz, which would have been continued had Mr. Addington’s government 
remained, Lord Nelson thus prefaced his letter: “ It is only with great deference to the 
superior judgment of your Lordship, tha, I venture once more to touch upon the sub- 
ject of the great want of Frigates and Sloops on the Mediterranean station; for I am fully 
VOL. II. 51 
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‘aware of the want you have of them at home, and for other commands—thc more Stations 
are multiplied, the greater must be the demand for small ships. I have, in a former lettcr, 
stated my opinion freely upon the Stations of Gibraltar and of Cadiz being given to the 
same Officer; for without that is done, our Convoys can never be considered safe. It may 
be thought by some, but I am confident your Lordship’s liberal mind will not think so, 
that a desire of more extensive command for the hope of prize money actuates me. Such 
people know me not; let me be placed alongside of the French Admiral. Had the Station 
been continued to me, I should have appointed that excellent Officer, Sir R. Strachan, to 
the command at Gibraltar and off Cadiz; with, if to be had, one other ship of the line, four 
frigates, and as many sloops, and to have covered our Convoys both from Carthagena and 
Cadiz: and something of that kind-your Lordship will find it still necessary to adopt, to 
insure our Convoys. There is also another, although perhaps a minor consideration, why 
the Officer at Gibraltar should be under the orders of the Admiral commanding the Medi- 
terraiiean Fleet—which is, that any Admiral independent of that station, takes all the stores 
which: he chuses, or fancies he wants for the service of his Fleet ; thereby placing the 
Fleet in the Gulf of Lyons in great distress for many articles. I again beg your Lordship’s 
indulgence for the freedom of my remarks.’—Prize Money, as he justly observed in this 
letter, never influenced his public conduct: When sending to Sir A. Ball a list of the Sloops 
“and Brigs that had been detached to the eastward, he said, If I had them, T do assure you 
_ not one of them should go prize hunting—that I never have done. And when writing to Lord 
Moira: “ A blow struek in Europe,” said Nexson, “ would do more towards making us 
respected, and of course facilitate a Peace, than the possession of Mexico or Peru; in 
both of which, Tam sure, we are perfectly ignorant of the disposition of the inhabitants; and 
above all, I hope we shall have no Buccaneering Expeditions. Such Services fritter away 
our Troops and Ships, when they are so much wanted for more important occasions, and 
are of no use beyond enriching a few individuals.. I know not, my dear Lord, if these sen- 
timents coincide with yours: but as Glory, and not Money, has thrgygh life been your 
- pursuit, I should rather think you will agree with me, That in Europe and not abroad, is the 
place for us to strike a Blow, which would make the Corsican look aghast even upon his 
usurped Throne.—You may rely upon every attention in my power to Captain Austen. I 
hope to see him alongside a French 80 gun ship, and he cannot be better placed than in 
the Canopus, which was once a French Admiral’s ship, and struck to me. Captain Austen 
I knew a little of before, he is an excellent young man. I hope soon, my dear Lord, to 
congratulate you upon the. birth of a Son, who will emulate his Father’s Manliness. In 
these days I see many people, but very few Men.” 
(1805.) On the 27th of February in the evening he was at length, after this unsuccess- 
ful pursuit of the Enemy, compelled by violent gales of wind to anchor his Fleet in the 
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bay of Pulla, Sardinia ; and his disquietude at that time may be judged of, from the fol- 
lowing note to Sir R. Bickerton: What a dreadful thing not either to get hold of the French 
Fleet, nor even to hear of them since their return, except from Naples :—what Weather! did you 
ever see such in almost any country® It has forced me to anchor here, in order to prevent being 
drove to leeward, but I shall go to sea the moment it moderates. As he observed to Captain 
Ball, he was not at that moment to be envied in his Command, and had passed a long 
and very anxious Winter. It wasa most severe mortification to him that the French Fleet 
had been crippled— Buonaparte himself, said he, cannot feel more disappointed than I. 
Had the Weather been fine, we should have met off the Island of Toro. After beating about 
the Fleet was again compelled from another heavy gale at N.W. to anchor on the eighth 
of March in the Gulf of Palma. During the next night, he passed with the Vic- 
tory, in heavy rain and blowing strong, through a passage where only one ship of the line 
followed him. You, my dear Baill, concludes one of his letters, you will suppose my Misery ; 
it is at its full, and must change. From the 21st of January when, if the Enemy bad not 
been crippled, he was so fully of opinion he should have fallen in with them, every ship 
in his I'leet had remained prepared for battle, with not a bulk head up night or day. ‘To 
add to his distress a Convoy had been intercepted, which, as he observes in one of. his 
letters, would not have happened if he could have ordered the Officer off Cadiz: he how- 
ever sent ships to protect the vessels. “I hear,” adds the Admiral, “I am not to be 
allowed to send a vessel even with my despatches to Lisbon—I bear it patiently: when I 
see Lord Melville, and Nepean, something will be done. Either Sir John Orde #hould 
command all, or myself.” 

It was Lord Nelson’s intention in the next place, (as appears from. what he styled most 
secret memoranda, which were addressed to Captain Bayntun of the Leviathan) to make — 
his appearance off Barcelona, in order to induce the Enemy to believe that he was fixed 
on the coast of Spain, when 4a@ had every.seasén to believe that they would again put to 
sea, as their troops were ‘still embarked: “From off Barcelona,” added he, “I shall pro- 
cced direct to the general rendezvous; and should Leviathan be there before me, and I find 
either Termagant, or Bittern, it would be very desirable to have a vessel fixed ten leagues 
West of St. Pierres, in case the French Fleet should not steer close to Sardinia; for I 
think Egypt is still their destination. Captain Bayntun will be telegraphed when he is to 
proceed upon this service; which will not be done whilst a hope remains of the Fleet’s 
getting to its other rendezvous in any reasonable tige.’—On the 23d of March, when off* 
St. Pierres, he directed Captain Richardson, of the Juno frigate, as from thg appearance of 
the weather it seemed likely to come on to blow from the S.E., to proceed as expeditiously 
as possible to the Gulf of Palma; and if he found that the Fleet could not get up from the 
S.E. winds, which would make it improper to anchor with the Ships in the Gulf, Captain 
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tain Richardson was then desired to cause the Victuallers and Storeships, with such other 
ships as might be there, to weigh and join the Admiral: « I shall make the best of my 
way,” added Lord Nelson, “ off Vache and Toro to join them, beyond which they are 
not to be brought, unless by signal or orders from me.” On the Victory’s afterwards 
coming to anchor in the Gulf of Palma, he despatched the Amazon, Captain Parker, to 
bring the Victuallers from Malta, of which the Fleet began to be in serious want ; and 
on the 26th, Rear Admiral Louis joined from England in the Ambuscade, Captain 
Durban. : 

(1805.) Lord Nelson, at the close of this month of March, had near! y given up all idea 
of the French Fleet again leaving Toulon; and the time was rapidly approaching, when, 
being of opinion that they would be laid up for the summer months, he had determined to 
return to England to recruit his health. I had hopes, said he in writing at that time toa 
civilian, Dr. Sewell, to. have sent the French Fleet for condemnation, and although my hopes 
diminish, yet it is possible it may arrive before April is over ; after which some other Admiral 
must have that great Felicity. He soon afterwards received a report, that the French had 
certainly embarked troops on the 21st of March; upon which his jaded spirits began to 
revive. On Saturday, March 30, his Squadron weighed from the Bay of Palma, and on 
the Ist of April anchored in Pulla Bay in the Gulf of Cagliari, to water. On the 3d they 
again weighed and made sail from Pulla, towards Toulon, and were joined by the Hydra, 
Captain G. Mundy. he weather on the 4th was variable and unsettled, light breezes, 
hazy,*and drizzling rain: When suddenly the Phoebe, Hon.'T. B. Capel, was discovered in 
the Offing with the signal flying, That the French Admiral was at Sea.—Villeneauve had 
again sailed, on the morning of March 31, from Toulon, with eleven ships of the line, 
seven frigates, and two brigs, with the wind at N.E, and had steered S.8S.W. He was first 
-discovered by our frigates at eight o’clock, and was last seen by Captain Capel at sunset 
on the same day, when the wind came fresh from the W.N.W. The Active, Captain 
Moubray, stood upon a wind to the S.W. all night, but lost sight of them. During the iwo 
next days there was little wind, southerly and easterly. On Wednesday and Thursday, 
were fresh N.W. breezes, and the next day it became nearly calm. Neither from the 
Enemy’s course, nor manoeuvres, could any correct judgment be formed, whether the 
French Fleet had an easterly or westerly destination ; but when last observed, on the 
evening of the 31st, they were steering towards the coast of Africa. Cruisers were des- 

* patched in all directions, and Lord Nelson immediately addressed the following Order to 
Captain Thomas, of the Atna bomb. Proceed of Cagliari, fire guns, and call out the 
Seahorse: desire Captain ‘Boyle to join the Fame now standing to the westward, as I do not 


© On the 7th Captain Boyle was directed to proceed to Maritimo to know if the French had passed within the 
last four or five days, and he was then to join the Admiral off Palermo, 
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think the French will make Toro. I can tell him no more, as my movements must be very un« 
certain. To Captain Durban of the Ambuscade, he at the same time wrote, “ Proceed to 
Galita, communicate with the Fishermen, and try and find out if they have seen the 
French Fleet. I shall lic to all night and drift for Galita, and I shall try “to keep 
within Sardinia and Galita till you jom. If Iam led away by information, I shall endea- 
vour to send a letter to Palma, St. Pierre’s, or Cagliari.”—Captain Moubray of the Active 
was also directed to stecr S. by E., true and make the coast of Barbary, and after remain- 

ing twenty-four hours,on that station, to endeavour to join the Admiral. : 
(1805.) To Lord Melville, April 5. Midway between the Coast of Barhiry and Sardinia. 
“ My dear Lord: Although ‘L feel so far comfortable that the French Fleet is at-sea, yet I 
must have a natural and I hope a laudable anxiety of mind, until I have the happiness of 
seeing them. However, I have covey.” the channel from Barbary, to Toro, with Frigates 
_and-the Fleet. The French could not pass before to day if this be their route. I must 
leave as little as possible’ to chance, and I shall make sure-they are to the Eastward of me, 
before I risk either Sardinia, Sicily, or Naples ; ; for they may delay their time of coming 
even this distance, from an ‘expectation t that I shall push for Egypy : and thus leave them 
at liberly to act against Sardinia, Sicily, or Naples.” 1 chave’ taken'évery thing into my 
most serious consideration ; and although I may err in my judgment, yet your Lordship 
may rely, that I will do what [ think is best for the Honour of my King and Country, and 


‘ for the protection of his Majesty’s Allies. I will not say more.”—He also, on the same 


day, sent information of what had taken place to Mr. Stratton, our Minister at Constanti- 
nople, and that, when last seen, the ‘Enemy were steering directly for the coast of Africa, 
precisely the route which Ganteaume had taken when he attempted to land troops in 
Egypt. By the same opportunity he wrote to the Grand Vizier in order to put the 
Turks still more on their guard, and to secure their cooperation. He assured the Grand 
Vizier of his inviolable attachment to the Sublime Porte. and his Imperial, Majesty. 
That in having recently pursued the Common Enemy to the Morea and Egypt, believing 
that to have been their destination, he had only obeyed the orders of his Sovereign ; 
“and no particular merit,” added Netson, “ is I feel due to an Officer for the perform- 
ance of his Duty. I think it is very possible that their destination may be either to the 
Morea or Egypt. I have placed his Majesty’s Fleet in the narrow part between Sardinia 
and the coast of Africa, therefore it is scarcely possible for them to pass without my. seeing 
them, or receiving accounts from the Frigates ... I have only to hope that God Almighty 


4 Statement of the two Fleets, as sent by Lord Nelson to Mr. Stratton. 


French Fleet. English Fleet. — 7 
Eleven Sail of the Line. . Eleven Sail of the Line. 
Seven Frigates. a Four Frigates. 

Two Brigs. Two Corvettes. 
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will deliver them into my. hands, and give His blessing to my endeavours to serve the 
Public Cause.”—That devout reliance on his God which is so conspicuous in the Character 
of this great Admiral, becomes still more striking when we reflect, that he commanded 
the Fleet of the first Maritime Power in the World, whose Ships could. alone oppose the 
Infidel Empire of France. His frequent perusal of. the Scriptures, led him continually to 
adopt the very words and language of the Sacred Historian: In concluding a letter which 
he addressed on the same day to the new Capitan Pasha... I hope, said Newson, that 
the God of Battles will crown my endeavours with success, against the Enemies of the Sublime 
Porte and of my gracious Sovereign. 

Lord Nelson waited in the situation he had thus judiciously taken, until he was satisfied 
that the object of the Enemy was not to pass between Sardinia, and the Coast of Barbary, 
as Ganteaume had done; and the British Fleet then bore up on the 7th of April for Paler- 
mo, in order to cover Sicily, and the more eastern parts of the Mediterranean, in case 
the Enemy should have passed to the northward of Corsica. Captain Capel had been 
directed to proceed to the rendezvous, and to communicate with the Thunder Bomb, 
Captain G. Cocks, informing whoever was on the rendezvous of the station the Fleet had 
taken ; and Captain Capel was ordered to go even and look into ‘T'oulon, if no information 
of the Enemy could otherwise be procured. Captain Mundy, in the Iydra, was at the 
same time sent off the Coast of Sardinia and to the Madelena Islands, and was instructed 
to call in his way at Cagliari. On the day the Fleet bore up, Captain Boyle was detached 
to Maretimo, to'inquire of the commanding Officer, if he had seen the French Flect pass 
that Island within the last four or five days. Captain Hallowell was at the same time sent 
in the Tigre to Sir John Acton at Palermo, and Caplain Parker, in the Amazon, to his 
Excellency Mr. Elliot at Naples, 

(1805.) Not having obtained any information either from the Frigates, or from 
Palermo or Messina, it appeared to him no longer doubtful, that the Enemy were gone 
down the Mediterranean. Upon which he changed his Course, and from the 11th of 
’ April used every possible exertion to get to the westward ; sending Frigates to Gibraltar, 
and Lisbon, for the purpose of procuring provisions and obtaining intelligence, onc of 
which was also detached to Admiral Cornwallis off ‘Brest. It was the 16th of April 
before any tidings could be obtained of the Enemy; when it appeared from a Neutral 
spoken by the Leviathan, that the French had been seen onthe 7th off Cape de Gatte, and 
it was soon afterwards ascertained that they had passed the Straits of Gibraltar on the 8th. 


* Captain Moubyay of the Active, having executed his former Orders, joined the Fleet; and was next sent to 
Gibraltar, and thence without one moment’s loss of time to the English Channel. On not meeting with any 
Cruiser belonging to the Western Squadron, or the Irish Station, he was to proceed to the respective Admirals on 
both Stations, and deliver Lord Nelson’s despatches. ‘ 
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If this Man speaks true, said Nelson, they may be half way, to Ireland, or Jamaica, by this time. 
Oh that I could but find them! I am very unhapp y.—On the 16th he informed Mr. Eiliot, 
that the Fleet was then beating hard to get round the southern end of Sardinia, with a 
westerly wind blowing strong. Lord Nelson had resolved; as soon as possible, to ascertain 
that the French Ficet had certainly not returned to Toulon, and then to proceed to the 
westward ; but receiving on the same day the intelligence that they had_passed the Straits 
on the 8th, he thus expressed his disappointment in a letter to the Admiralty : “ Under the 
severe affliction which I feel at the escape of the French Fleet out of the Mediterranean, 
T hope that their Lordships will not impute it to any want of due attention on my part ; 
but, on the contrary, that by my ‘Vigilance the Enemy found it was impossible to under- 
take any Expedition in the Mediterranean. The Frigates which I had appointed to watch 
them, unfortunately lost sight of their ships during the night of March 31, and from April 
4th when they joined, we have had nothing but strong and sometimes hard gales of 
Westerly and N.W. winds ; and it appears that the French Fleet must have had strong 
gales Easterly. On Tuesday the 9th I made sail from the western end of Sicily for the 
Westward, but to this moment I have only advanced sixty five leagues. I shall leave 
Captain *Capel with five Frigates and the pal Craft, to protect our commerce, and to 
prevent the French sending Troops by sea.’ a 

(1805.) During the summer season in the Mediterranean, very little dependance can be. 
placed on the Winds, but April was too early to reckon on such unsteadiness; they proved 
however favourable in the exireme to the Enemy: For whilst the British Flect, as the 
Admiral remarked, had strong southerly and westerly Winds, the French had them equally 
fresh from the N.E. Thus, had he obtained carlier intelligence of their destination, it would 
have been impossible to overtake them in the Mediterranean; and as far as he could form 
any judgment of their destination, he believed it to haveybeen easterly. By the wise 
measures he immediately adopted with his five Frigates, he effectually guarded Sardinia, 
Naples, Sicily, Egypt, and the Morea; and with such objects and claims on his protection, 
it was impossible for him to have gone to the westward, until he had ascertained their 
real object. Notwithstanding every exertion, he did not get in sight of Gibraltar before the 
30th of April, about which time he first heard of Villeneuve having been reinforced by some 
ships, under Gravina, from Cadiz; and as there was no possibility of passing the Straits 

f “This,” said his -Lonibhip in writing on the same day to Sir John Acton, “ is the only gleam of Comfort 
that comes across me.’ 

s Sir Richard Bickerton, who had shifted his flag from the Royal Soneteied to a smaller ship, was left with the 
command in the Mediterranean. The five Frigates, &c. left with the Phebe, Captain Capel, consisted of the 
Hydra, G. Mundy ; Ambuscade, W. Durban; Juno, H. Richardson ; Niger, James Hitly#; Thunder Bomb, G. 
Cocks; and Aina, R. Thomas. Captain Capel was particularly instructed to cover Sardinia, Sicily, and the route 


to Egypt, from any troops that might be sent to land*in those Bee And Captaiu Sotheron of the Excellent, 74, 
remained as guard ship at Naples. 
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at that time, and his Ships would be equally ready to embrace the least favourable spirt of 
wind when at anchor on the Barbary. Shore, as by remaining under sail, he profited of the 
opportunity of watering in Mazari Bay, and ordered the Superb to ‘Tetuan to procure 
Cattle, Fruit and Vegetables for the Squadron. Ina few hours.a very considerable supply of 
_ the latter salutary article, was taken off by ten ships. The expedition, activity, and zeal 
which appeared throughout the Squadron in watering and refitting, were perhaps without a 
parallel: A laudable spirit animated and impelled the Officers and Seamen of each ship 
on such occasions, and made it a perpetual display of good humoured emulation to be re- 
ported the first ready. Such was Nexson, and such the manner in which the operations 
of his Fleet were performed. 

His own sufferings at that time continued to be very great, and some idea of them may 
be formed from the following passages in his letters. April 19. ‘“ My good fortune, my 
dear Ball, seems flown away. I cannot get a fair wind, or even a side wind—dead foul! 
dead foul! but my mind is fully made up what to do when I leave the Straits, supposing 
there is no certain information of the Enemy’s destination. I believe this ill luck will go 
near to kill me; but as these are times for exertion, I must not be cast down, whatever I 
may feel.— Always, my dear Ball, yours faithfully.” Notwithstanding this anxiety, nothing 
escaped gis attention; as appears from a short note to General Fox at Gibraltar, with 
whom he was unacquainted : “ Broken hearted as I am, Sir, at the escape of the Toulon 
Fleet, yet it cannot prevent my thinking of all the points intrusted to my care—amongst 
which Gibraltar stands prominent: I wish you to consider me as particularly desirous to 
give every comfort to the Old Rock.’—T’o Lord Melville on the same day, he emphati- 
cally.wrote as follows: ...I am not made to despair—what man can do shall be done: I 
have marked out for aye a decided line of conduct, and I shall follow it well up: 
although I have now before me a letter from the Physician of the Fleet, enforcing my 
return to England before the hot months. Therefore, notwithstanding I shall pursue the 
Enemy to the East or West Indies, if I know that to have been their destination, yet if 
the Mediterranean Fleet joins the Channel, I shall request with that order permission to go 
on shore.”-——With this idea of being probably induced to join Lord Gardner in the Channel, 
Nexson addressed the following” note to him on the same day: “If the Toulon Fleet, 
with that of Cadiz, is gone your road, the ships under my command may be no unaccept- 
able sight: If you do not want our help, tell us to go back again. I feel vexed ‘at their 
slipping out of the Mediterranean, as I had marked them for my own game. However, I 
hope, my dear Lord, that you will annihilate them instead of your most faithful humble 
servant, Nexson*anp Bronte.” 

(1805.) On the 5th of May a breeze at length sprung up from the Eastward. The 
signal was immediately made to weigh; the Superb was recalled from Tetuan, leaving the 
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Cattle and other refreshments which had just, been brought down on the beach, and all 
the Squadron was seen standing to the Westward: when the wind suddenly failed, and on 
the 7th Lord Nelson anchored in Rosia Bay, Gibraltar. But before all the Fleet had 
done the same, there was every appearance of a Levanter coming on: the ships were. 
unmoored, the provisioned transports taken in tow, and at six o’clock the whole was again 
under sail, steering through the Swaits ....“If nothing is heard of them from Lisbon, 
(wrote he to Mr, Marsden), or from the Frigates I may find off Cape St. Vincent, I shail 
probably think the rumours which have been spread are true, that their object was the 
West Indies; and in that case I think it py duty to follow them—or to the Antipodes 
should I believe that to be their destination. I shall despatch a sloop of war to England 
from off the Cape, when my mind is made up from either information, or the want of it.” 
(1805.) It was entirely inconsistent with Lord Nelson’s great professional Character 
and regard for the Discipline of the Service, to take 80 bold a step as the pursuit of the 
Enemy to the West Indies, until he had every reason to believe they could not ‘have sailed 
in any other direction. A considerable time elapsed before he had made up his mind to 
take so great a responsibility upon himself: and it is the more ‘necessary ‘to make this 
remark, lest other Officers led on by the impulse of Zeal unsubdued by the reflection he — 
employed, and the splendour of this resolute pursuit, may erroneously indulge a contrary: 
idea to their own destruction. The Saddles that had been embarked on board the French 
Fleet, had made him long think of Egypt as its object, and afterwards Ireland: ‘and, 
with this idea, it had been originally his’ intention before he left the Mediterranean, as - 
appears by his "letter to the Admiralty, to have proceeded from Cape St. Vincent, and 
taken a position fifty leagues west from Scilly; approaching that Island slowly, that he 
might nol miss any vessels sent in search of the Squadron with orders: and he gave this 
as his reason for thinking of doing so—Because from that position, it would have been equally 
easy to get either to the Fleet off Brest, or to go to Ireland. “The Same idea appears also ‘in 
his letters to Commissioner Otway at Gibraltar. April 26. “I rather think as the Spaniards 
went with them, that they are destined first for Ferrol, and then either for Ireland or Brest. 
I can say nothing certain as to my movements, until I get intelligence.” Afterwards when 
off Tetuan, May 4th, he adds, “1 cannot very properly run to the West Indies without 
something beyond mere surmise, and if I defer my departure, Jamaica may be lost: I 
shall take all matters into my most serious consideration, and shall do that which seemeth 
best under all circumstances.”—Not meeting with any intelligence from. Sir John Orde’s 
cruisers on arriving at Gibraltar, as had been expected, Lord Nelson then became more 
inclined to feel he should be justified in following the route which reports had given to the 


» April 19, as also by that to Lord Gardper commanding in the Channel, of the same date. 
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Enemy: I still am as. much in the dark as ever, said he on ‘the 7th, in Aas to Sir Evan 
Nepean, I am now pushing off Cape St. Vincent, where I hope to be more fortunate, and I 
shall join the Amazon from Lisbon, from which place I have accounts to April 27, when they 
knéw nothing of the Enemy. If I hear nothing, I shall proceed to the West Indies. 

- (1805.) It was not,. therefore, until this great Officer had thoroughly examined the 
Mediterranean to the Eastward, had weighed in his mind the probability of the Enemy’s 
having taken a northern direction on leaving the Straits, and had decided what position 
in that case to adopt to cover Ireland and Brest; that, on hearing - from Lisbon so late as 
‘April 27, when nothing had been known of the Fleets, he at length ‘allowed his daring and 
enterprising genius to adopt the plan.of that pursuit to the West Indies, which so effectually 
disconcerted the intentions of the Enemy, and drove them back terrified to Europe. On 
“passing the Straits, a circumstance occurred, not hitherto noticed, which must have proved 
of considerable comfort to his mind, on having resolved amidst such uncertainty to take 
so decided a measure ; as it enabled him to proceed with greater confidence than he could 
otherwise have done. At that critical moment, but whether on the return of the Amazon 
from Lisbon, or on his arrival at Lagos Bay, is uncertain, Lord Nelson received a visit 
from Admiral Donald Campbell, already mentioned under the year 1799, as an English 
Officer of repute in the Portuguese service; and was informed’ by him in confidence, that 
the West Indies was undoubtedly the destination of the Combined Fleets. On receiving 
this intelligence, ord Nelson had but little doubt that the reports which had prevailed 
were founded on fact.—As soon as his subsequent determination was known, Captain 
Keats desired, that notwithstanding the crippled state of the Superb she might be allowed 
to accompany the Victory, upon which the Admiral sent him the following reply: “ I am 
very much pleased, my dear Keats, at the ‘cheerfulness with which you are determined to 
‘share the fate of the Fleet. Perhaps none of us would exactly wish for a West India trip; 
but the call of our Country is far superior to any considerations of Self. I will take care 
Superb shall have neighbour’s fare in every thing.” 

Lord Nelson did-not leave Cape St. Vincent, until he had provided every thing in his 
power for the benefit of his Majesty’s service in those seas. He. waited * off that Cape 
yotil Admiral Knight had joined with a fleet of Transports, having 5000 Troops on board 

1 Admiral, Campbell suffered most severely for this visit to the Vietory, as appears by a subsequent letter to 
Lord Nelson, dated Sept. 27, 1805. Notwithstanding the rigid secrecy which Lord Nelson observed, a complaint 
was soon afterwards made against Donald Campbell by the Spanish Naval-Cémmander in Chief at Algesiras, which 
instantly brought down the vengeance of the French Ambassador at the Court of Portugal, and terminated in the 
Admiral’s being laid on the shelf. His income was accordingly very considcrably reduced, and though the 
‘British Government assured him of its support, the death of Campbell soon afterwards involved his widow and 
family in distréss, Sec Appendix, N° 11, where Campbell’s letter on this important subject is inserted, from the 


original amongst the Nelson Papers. . 
k Letter to the Admiralty, dated May 9, 1805. 
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under the command of Sir James Craig, taking care that Admiral was seen safely inside 
the Gut; and not fecling quite satisfied with the force of his flag ship the Queen, and her 
companion the Dragon, Captain E. Griffith, his Lordship on further consideration added 
the Royal Sovereign, Admiral Sir R. Bickerton, which in his opinion rendered it impossible 
for all the force at Carthagena to make any impression upon them, Not even then being 
quite satisfied in his own mind, of having paid a sufficient attention to the sérvice on which 
Admiral Knight was sent, Lord Nelson drew up the following direétions for his guidance: 
“ My dear Admiral: 1 have only to recommend in order to make sure of your safe arrival, 
that you do not go near the land between Cadiz and Cape Trafalgar; but get, as soon as 
you can, into the latitude df Cape Spartel before you run for the Straits mouth. And I 
must beg most seriously to call your attention, to carry the Convoy safe into Gibraltar from 
the numerous gun boats and privateers which cover the Straits: I beg therefore to recom- 
mend, that the Convoy is not carried near Tariffa or Cabrita Point, but kept in the middle 
of the Gut, until Gibraltar bears N. N. E. The being drove to the eastward is of no conse- 
quence if it should be calm, any vessel may work with ease round Europa Point... And 
there is only one thing more that I thik it my duty to recommend; which i is, that the men 
of war arc not suffered to anchor until every vessel of the Convoy is anchored} for you ‘may 
rely, that a serious attack will be made upon any stragglers, 0 or on the last ships of the 
Convoy, if there should be little wind.” : 
When we consider the state of Lord Nelson’s mind at that moment, his impaired ‘health 
and spirits, the continual fatigue and anxiety which he had endured, in being as he informed 
H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, One whole month in getting down the Mediterranean, which 
the French had done in nine days; it is hardly possible to suppose that the human mind could 
embrace such a variety of objects, and yet keep steadily fixed on the great and Jeading one 
of all, The pursuit of so superior an Enemy: I am going, said he to Sir John Acton, to the 
West Indies, where the Enemy have twenty four sail of the line, my force is very, very ‘inferior. 
FE only take ten with me, and I only expect to be joined by siz. Admiral Knight not appear- 


ou Yhetory, Superb, Donnegal, Spencer, Tigre, Canopus, Leviathan, Belleisle, Conqueror, Swiftsure. Frigates, 
Amazon, Amphion, Decade. The French Fleet consisted of Le Bucentaur, 80, Vice Admiral Villeneuve, le Nep- 
tune, 80, I’Indomptable, 80, Rear Admiral Dumanoir, Je Formidable, 80, l’Aigle, 74, PAtlas, 74, le Swiftsure, 74, 
le Berwick, 74, le Mont Blanc, 74, |’Intrepide, 74, le Pluton, 74, le Scipion, 74: Six 44 gun frigates, and one of 
26 guns; three corvettes, and the Cyane, English prize, which had been taken in the preceding year, May 12, by 
the Hortense and Hermione, near Martinique.—The Dido, 44, afterwards joined. The six Spanish ships of the 
line were the Argonaute, 90, Admiral Gravina, Commander in Chief, la Firma, 80, le Terrible, 80, San Raphael, 
80, San Jago del America, 64, San Jago del Espana, 64, and one frigate, Santa Magdalena, 44. This Combined 
Fleet had on board from $000 to 3,200 French troops, and from 15 to 1600 Spanish; exclusive of about 600 under 
orders at Martinique, and about 1000 under orders at Guadaloupe. General Lauriston was Commander in Chief 
of the troops, General Rey second, and a Spanish General. Two more new French ships of the line afterwards 
joined, a 
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ing,-he determined on the 10th of May to proceed to Lagos Bay, whence on his arrival he 
‘wrote to ‘Admiral Campbell: “ Here we are, my dear Campbell, clearing Sir John Orde’s 
transports which I found in Lagos Bay, completing ourselves to five months; and to mor- 
yow I start fur the West Indies. Disappointment has worn me toa skeleton, and I am in 
good truth very, very far from well. Sir Richard Bickerton remains in the Mediterranean, 
and Admiral Knight, reports say, is to command at Gibraltar. Ile is at present otf Lisbon 
with the Convoy of troops. I wish he would come here; but he has been deceived by false 
information that the Combined Squadrons were still in Cadiz—I wish they were: but Iam 
sorry to believe they are now in the West Indies, or just off.” ; 

(1803.) His whole attention was now directed to the West Indies, when the same wis- 
dom and cool precaution appeared throughout all his conduct. No hurry, no distraction 
of. thought, evéry thing weighed in the balance of the coolest judgment, every thing pro- 
vided against with a forethought that has been seldom if ever equalled. His first step was to 
detach a fast sailing sloop, the Martin, Captain R. H. Savage, on the 11th, before the Fleet, 
with a letter to the Right Hon. Lord Seaforth at Barbadoes; and on the same day Admiral 
Knight, with the expected Convoy of 5000 troops, passed towards the Straits. The Admiral 
requested Lord Seaforth, in case Admiral Cochrane should not be at Barbadoes, that he 
would open and read the official letter that had been sent to him, and would recommend 

its’ being forwarded as expeditiously as possible to Admiral Cochrane. Lord Nelson 
also earnestly begged an embargo might be laid on all vessels at Barbadocs, that the 
‘Enemy might not be apprised of his arrival, and thereby again escape from his Flcet. 
Before he sailed, he addressed a few lines to his friend Lord Sidmouth, when the visit of 
the Portuguese Admiral Donald Campbell was noticed, and a letter from him to Lord 
Sidmouth which had been sent home in the Admiralty packet. My lot, added Nelson, 
seems to have been hard, and the Enemy’s most fortunate; but it may turn. Patience and perse- 
verance will do much. : 

He made Madeira on the 15th of May; and the next day a ship, having the appear- 
ance of an Enemy’s cruiser, was chased for a short time. Greater exertion was never 
employed for an expeditious passage; and he calculated in gaining by it eight or ten 
days on the Enemy, who had no less than thirty five days start of him. As the Squadron 
approached Barbadoes, the Amazon, Captain Parker, was despatched on the 29th of 
May to Admiral Cochrane, in order to prepare whatever naval force there might be in 
Carlisle Bay, to join Lord Nelson on his approach, who repeated his desire to Lord 
Seaforth that a strict embargo might be laid on all vessels, as he fully intended not to 
anchor in Carlisle Bay, nor to send a frigate from the Flect; but to carry the news to Mar- 
tinique himself of his arrival in those scas, and as. he concluded his letter to Lord Seaforth, 
Lo get at the Enemy without one moment's delay. 
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On the Sd of June, he received intelligence of the Enemy being in the West Indies from 
two British merchant ships, and on the 4th, the King’s birth day, he reached Barbadoes 
and sent the following letter to the Admiralty. “ I arrived off here at noon this day, where » 
I found Rear Admiral Cochrane® in the Northumberland, and the Spartiate is just joining. 
There is not a doubt but that Tobago and Trinidad are the Enemy's objects; and although 
T am anxious in the extreme to get at their eighteen sail of the line, yet as Sir W. Myers 
has offered to embark himself with 2000 troops, I cannot refuse such a handsome offer. I 
am now working to an anchorage, and I hope that we shall have sailed before six hours 
are over with the General and troops.” 

(1805.) The alarm which prevailed for the safety of Tobago and Trinidad was very great. 
Intelligence” had been received that the Enemy’s Fleet, consisting of eighteen sail, had 
been seen on the 28th of May from St. Lucia, standing to the southward. 'This was corrobo- 
rated by other accounts, and no doubt of its authenticity existed with any one except Lord 
Neison; who, on his opinion being overruled, replied, If your intelligence proves Salse, you 
lose me the French Fleet. But this intelligence, supported by an application from General 
Sir W. Myers, Commander in Chief, to convey himself and 2000 troops to the relief of 
Tobago and Trinidad, could not be resisted. The Admiral consequently worked his ships 
up to Carlisle Bay, received the General and troops that evening on board the squadron, 
and on the morning of the 5th of June at eight A.M. sailed from Barbadoes with twelve 
ships of the line, four frigates, three sloops, and four smaller vessels. ‘The Curieux brig, 
Captain Bettesworth, was detached to look into Tobago for information; a vessel" was sent 
by Sir W. Myers to General Prevost at Dominica, to acquaint him with the Admiral’s arrival; 
Colonel Shipley of the engincers was directed to communicate with the nearest post on 
Trinidad, in order to ascertain the situation of the Enemy, and signals were agreed upon 
to convey the earliest information on his return to the squadron. ; 

The British Flect accordingly stood to the southward with fine breezes all night. Lord 
Nelson had been recommended, on account of the strong lee currents which almost con- 
stantly run there with great violence, to steer S. by E. from Barbadoes. On the next day, 
the 6th of June, the Fleet arrived off Great Courland Bay, Tobago, and Captain Hender- 
son, of the Pheasant sloop, was directed to proceed with all expedition to Port Toko in 


m Adiniral Cochrane, as appears from another letter, had but just arrived from Jamaica, where Admiral Dacres 
had kept all the ships except the Spartiate. 

® This unfortunate Intelligence (although perhaps it was the means of saving Lord Nelson’s life a few months 
longer for his Country, since the superiority of the Enemy was so great) had been conveyed to him on the 4th of 
June, when in Carlisle Bay, in the following extract by Sir W. Myers’ Secretary from a letter of Brigadier General 
Brereton to General Sir W. Myers, dated St. Lucia, May 99, eleven o’clock A. M. “ I have this moment received 
a rveport from the windward side of Gros Islet, that the Enemy’s Fleet of twenty eight sail in all, passed there last 
night their destination I should suppose must be either Barbadoes or Trinidad.” 
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Trinidad, to senda boat on shore with Sir W. Myers’ Ictters, for information whether the 
Enemy -were in the Gulf of Paria, and to communicate by signal with the Admiral in the 
morning.. AtTobago all was bustle and apparent uncertainty, when, in addition, the following 
singular occurrence towk place. A merchant, particularly anxious to ascertain whether the 
Fleet was that of a friend or enemy, had prevailed on his clerk, with whom he had also agreed 
respecting signals, to embark in a schooner and to stand towards it; and it unfortunately 
happened, that the very signal made by the Clerk corresponded with the affirmative signal 
which had been agreed on by Colonel Shipley, of the Enemy being at Trinidad. It was the 
close of the day, and no opportunity occurred of discovering the mistake. An American 
merchant brig also had been spoken with the same day by the Curieux, probably sent to 
mislead, ‘whose master reported that he had been boarded a few days before by the French 
Fleet off Gigiada, standing towards the Bocas of Trinidad. No doubts were any longer 
entertained, the news flew throughout the British squadron, the ships were ready for 
action before daybreak, and Nelson anticipated a second Aboukir in the Bay of Paria. 
If further confirmation was necessary, it appeared in the seeming conflagration of one of 
our outposts at daylight, and the party retreating towards the citadel. The Admiral and 
Officers of his squadron, after such corroboration, felt it difficult to believe the evidence of 
their senses, when on: entering” the Gulf of’Paria, on the 7th, no Enemy was to be seen, 
nor had any been there. The intelligence from St. Lucia, the corroborating accounts met 
with at Barbadoes, the American’s report off Tobago, the schooner’s signal, and confla- 
gration of the outpost, were all false or delusive; and had contributed to draw the Fleet so 
far to leeward, that it could not, as would seem, fetch to windward of Grenada. Patience 
and perseverance, however, as the Admiral had observed to Lord Sidmouth, did much. 

~ On the 8th of June, according to his Diary, “ At day light an Advice Boat arrived in 
the Fleet from Barbadoes, with letters from Captain Morrice; giving an account of the 
capture of the Diamond Rock, and also that the French and Spanish squadrons had not 
sailed from Martinique, but that the French Commodore had told him, that the Ferrol 
Squadron consisting of six sail of French, and eight of Spaniards, had arrived in Fort Royal 
June the 4th.”—Lord Nelson, when writing on the same day to Lord Seaforth, after giving 
his liberal meed of praise to the gallant defenders of the Diamond Rock, said with his usual 
good humour,” The information from St. Lucia of the Combined Squadron having been 
off that Island to windward, must have been very incorrect... I have my doubts respect- 
ing the certainty of the arrival of the Ferrol Squadron, as I have always understood that 
nothing could pass in, or out of Fort Royal without being seen: but, my Lord, powerful 
as their Force may be, they shall not with impunity make any great attacks. Mine is 
compact, theirs must be unwieldy, and although a very pretty Fiddle, I don’t believe that 


either Gravina, or Villeneuve, know how to play upon it.” 
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(1805.) The disappointment and feelings of Lord Nelson at this time may easily be 
imagined. He had entered the Gulf of Paria, and found the complete fallacy,of every 
thing that had been asserted in opposition to his own ideas; which, though deduced from 
apparent conjecture, proved alone to be correct. With his accustomed activity and firm- 
ness of mind he immediately exerted his great abilities to remedy the evil, and to overcome 
the obstacles that presented themselves. Having obtained an account on the 8th of June, 
that the Enemy had not moved on the 4th from Fort Royal, but were expected to sail that 
night for the attack of Grenada, he on the 9th arrived off Grenada, displaying such.expe- 
dition as perhaps there is no Example of in any Fleet. On his arrival he received a letter 
from General Prevost, that the Enemy had passed Dominica on the 6th, standing to the 
northward. On the 8th they had passed to leeward of Antigua, and that day had taken a 
Convoy of sugar laden ships which had unfortunately left St. John’s during the night for 
England. Lord Nelson, having on his passage communicated with Dominica, on the 11th 
was off Montserrat, and at sun-set of the 12th of June anchored in St. John’s Antigua to 
Jand the Troops; when he sent the Curieux to England with his despatches, in which was 
the following letter to his friend the Duke of Clarence: “ Your Royal Highness will easily 
conceive the misery I am feeling, at hitherto having missed the French Fleet ; and entirely 
owing to false Information sent from St. Lucia, which arrived.at Barbadoes the evening 
of June 3d. This caused me. to embark Sir William Myers and 2000 Troops, and to 
proceed to Tobago and Trinidad. But for that false Information, I should have been off 
Port Royal as they were putting to sea, and our Battle mogt probably would have been 
fought on the spot where the brave Rodney beat de Grasse. I am rather inclined to 
believe they are pushing for Europe to get out of our way, and the moment my mind is 
made up I shall stand for the Straits mouth. But I must not move, after having saved 
these Colonies and 200 and upwards of sugar laden ships, until I feel sure they are gone. 
We saw, about 200 leagues to the westward of Madeira, a Wessel which I took to be a 
French Corvette, that watched us two days; but we could not take her. She I hear gave 
Gravina notice of out approach, and that probably hastened kis movements: however I 
feel I have done my duty to the very utmost of my abilities. ‘The Combined Squadrons 
passed to leeward of Antigua on Saturday the 8th, standing to the northward, My 
heart is almost broke, and with my very serious complaints I cannot expect long to 
go on.”—To Earl Camden: “My Lord: however anhappy I may feel at not having got 
up with the Enemy's Fleet, yet I should think myself very remiss if I failed to inform 
your Lordship and to request you to inform his Majesty, of the very spirited conduct of 
Lieut. General Sir William Myers, who offered to embark on board the Fleet with 2000 
Troops, in order to try and annihilate both the Enemy’s Fleet and Army, had we fortu- 
nately found them in any of our Islands. The Zeal of the Lieutenant General and the 
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whole body of Troops, was such as could not be exceeded; and it is a matter of sincere 
regret that we have not met with the Enemy. But great merit is not less due to the Lieu- 
tenant General, for the expedition with which the troops were collected from different parts 
of Barbadoes, and to the officers and men for the cheerfulness with which they embarked.” 

(1805.) Lord Nelson had also, on the 10th of June, written to an old commercial friend, 
Mr. Simon Taylor,’ of Jamaica: ‘“ My dear Sir: I was in a thousand fears for Jamatca, 
for that is a blow which Buonaparte would be happy to give us. I flew to the West 
Indies without any orders, but I think the Ministry cannot be displeased...When I am 
satisfied that they are on their return, after sending some of the Spanish ships to the 
Havanna, I shall push hard to get off the Straits mouth before them; and kind Providence 
may some happy day bless my endeavours to serve the public weal, of which the West India 
Colonies form so prominent and interesting a part. I ever have been and shall die a firm 
friend to our present Colonial System. 1 was bred as you know in the good old School, 
-and taught to appreciate the value of our West India possessions ; and neither in the 
Field, nor in the Senate, shall their just Rights be infringed, whilst I have an arm to fight 
in their defence, or a tongue to launch my voice. We are nearly, my dear Mr. Taylor, 
thirty years’ acquaintance, and J am, as ever, your faithful and obliged Friend.” 

Thus. in the short space of Eight Days, had this great Admiral secured our West India 
Colonies from that plunder, and havoc, with which they had been threatened by the Com- 
binee Fleets of France and Spain; during which he had received on board and disembarked 
2000 Troops, had entered the Gulf of Paria, and surmounting the various obstacles that 
combined to retard his progress, had shewn his protecting power to every Island in the 
chain from Trinidad to St. Kitt’s. With a very inferior Fleet, by the ’ terror of his name, 
he had compelled them to fly to Europe on the first tidings of his approach; and he imme- 
diately resolved, without a moment’s delay, or any information of their route, again .to 
pursuc them across the Allantic, and to trust to his own judgment to discover their desti- 
nation. The Combined Squadrons had been Jast seen standing to the northward ; Lord 
Nelson had made up his mind as to their course. Some imagined that they would return 
from the northward and attack Barbadoes, othcrs that they would go to St. John’s, Porto 
Rico, be there joined by reinforcements, and then proceed to Jamaica. Whilst on the 
contrary some were inclined to believe, that they would call at the Havanna for such 
Spanish ships as were ready, if they did not send those that were with them thither, or 
else, that they would make a sweep along the Coast of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 

° This respectable Merchant, who is still living, was brought up in Mr. Hope’s house at Amsterdam. His 
Jamaica estate alone is estimated at 00,0004. ; 

» He was styled by the French Cet Amiral determine. « Lord Nelson always thought that the Vessel seen 

- near Madeira, conveyed the news of his approach to Martinique, and that upon reeciving such Intelligence the 


Enemy immediately prepared for their escape. 
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which could be done without: delay: “J hear all,” said Lord Nelson in a letter to Sir A. 
Ball, “and even feel obliged, for all is meant as kindness. to me that I should get at them. 
In this diversity of opinions I may as well follow my own, which is, That the Spaniards 
are gone to the Havanna, and that the French will either stand for Cadiz or Toulon, I feel 
most inclined to the latter place ; and then they may fancy that they will get to Egypt without 
any interruption. 

(1805.) The ‘Troops having been disembarked at Antigua on the morning of the 13th 
of June, and Rear Admiral Cochrane remaining on his station, Lord Nelson sailed at noon 
in pursuit of the Enemy with his squadron of eleven ships, taking with him the Spartiate, 
Captain Sir F. Laforey ; confidently believing that he should be able by superior manage- 
ment to reach their own shores before they arrived. Whenever Opportunities offered of 
going on board the Victory, without causing any delay to the ‘squadron, he would occa- 
sionally call some of his Captains to him. But although pleased to hear their opinions, he 
adhered’ to his own, and in his turn with his usual courtesy, and frankness, assigned the 
reasons on which it Continued to be founded. a 

In one of these unreserved conversations, he said, “Iam thankful that the Enemy 
has been driven from the West India Islands with so little loss to our Country. I had 
made up my mind to great sacrifices; for I had determined notwithstanding his vast 
superiority to stop his career, and to put it out of his power to do any further mischief. 
Yet do not imagine I am one of those hot brained people who fight at immense disad- 
‘vantage, without an adequate object. My object is partly gained. If we meet them, we’ 
shall find them not Jess than eighteen, I rather think ‘twenty sail of the line, and therefore 
do not be surprised if I should not fall on them immediately--We wont part without a 
Battle. 1 think they will be glad to let me alone, if I will let them alone; which I will 
do, either till we approach the shores of Europe, or they give me an advantage too tempting 
to be resisted.’ 

On the 16th of June the British Fleet continued standing to the northward, and 
without any intelligence of the Enemy. The Amazon, indeed, on the preceding day 
had chased a schooner, but could not come up with her. In writing on the 16th to Sir 
Evan Nepean, Lord Nelson thus opened-his inind to him without reserve. “So far from 
being infallible, like the Pope, I believe my Opinions to be very fallible, and therefore I 
may be mistaken in thinking that the Enemy’s Fleet is gone to Europe: and yet I cannot 
bring myself to think otherwise, notwithstanding the variety of opinions which different 
people of good judgment form. But I have called every circumstance that I have heard 
of their proceedings before me, I have considered the approaching season, the sick] ly state 


¢ There had been a Report whilst our Fleet remained in the West Indies, that the Enemy had received a rein- 
forcement of two Spanish Ships of the Line. . 
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of their Troops and ships, the means and time for defence which have been given to our 
Islands, and the certainty with which the Enemy must expect the arrival of our reinforce- 
ments: And therefore, if they were not able to make an attack for the first three weeks 
after they had reached the West Indies, they could not hope for greater success when our 
means of resistance had increased, and their means of defence were diminished ; and it 
should be considered, that the Enemy will not give me credit for quitting the West Indies 
for this month to come. As this is a letter of reasoning on my conduct, I may perhaps 
be prolix, but I am anxious to stand well in your opinion ; and if my conduct is taken 
into consideration by Mr. Pitt, I will thank you to shew him what I have written. A 
frigate certainly came from France May 31st; from that moment all was hurry. On 
June ist, I believe, the Furet arrived with an account of my being on the passage. If 
Barbadoes be the object of the Enemy’s attack, a fleet of men of war could get there, on 
the average,in four or five days: therefore why should they make a passage of at least 
fifteen or sixteen days by going to the Northward? If Tobago or Trinidad were their ob- 
ject, they had only to weather St. Lucia, and they could fetch them with ease. To St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, and Grenada, they had a fair wind ; therefore it must be unnecessary 
to go to the Northward. Ii, therefore, any of those Islands are the objects of their attack, 
as some people suppose, they are playing a game which I own is incomprehensible to my 
weak understanding, and I am completely deceived. What impression could they expect 
to make upon Jamaica with four or five thousand men? and if that were their object, why 
not steer direct from Martinique? Some think they may be going to St. John’s Porto 
Rico, and wait to be joined there by reinforcements, but the season is passed: nor if fifteen 
sail of the line were coming out to jom them, would there be occasion to hide themselves 
from our observation. My opinion is firm-as a rock, That some counter Orders, or an 
Inability to perform any service in these seas, have made them resolve to proceed dizectly 
to Europe, sending the Spanish ships to the Havanna.” 
(1805.) On the next day, June 17, Lord Nelson issued the following directions, To 
the Captains of any of his Majesty’s Ships cruising off the Western Islands, or not proceeding 
*on more important Service. “Sir: As I believe the Enemy’s Fleet is bound to Europe, and 
it being very uncertain whether they will go to Ferrol, or Cadiz, I beg leave most 
strongly to recommend your proceeding off. Ferrol, with this information, to the Admiral 
commanding off that Port, in order that he may be upon his guard against a surprise from 
a Superior Force.’—On the 18th, when writing to General ’ Vilettes, he thus liberally spoke 
ot William Ann Vilettes, so often mentioned with regard by Lord Nelson, was descended from one of the most 
antient families in France; his ancestors having been Lords of Montdidier, in Languedoc, in the 13th centory. 
He was born at Berne, June 14th, 1754. Being originally intended for the Bar, his father entered him at Lincoln’s 


Inn, where he kept two or three terms; but his ardour for a Military life was so great, thata Cornetey in the 10th 
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of the intelligence which had so misled him. ‘ My dear General: Unwell, and: out of 
humour as I am by my disappointment, yet I will not let a letter go to Malta without 
writing you a line; and I am sure you will regret, with me, our old acquaintance Bréreton’s 
wrong information. Ball will shew it to you, it could not be doubted, and by Jollowing 
it I lost the opportunity of fighting the Enemy.’—“ However,” added he to Mr. Elljot, 
“I must not despair of getting up with them before they enter the Straits ; at least they. 
will have no time to carry their Plans into execution, and do harm to any of the coun- 
tries under my charge. I feel that Mortal Man could not do more to serve his Country 
and the Common Cause faithfully. Your Son is very well, and improves every day in 
his profession.” : 

(1805.) On the same day with the date of this letter, Tuesday June 18, the Amazon 
made the signal of Intelligence to communicate. She had spoke a schooner, who had seen 
on the preceding Saturday, at sun set, a Fleet of ships of war consisting of twenty-two sail 
steering to the northward, which appeared to be the Combined Fleet. The Enemy by 
computation bore N.E. by N. cighty-seven leagues. On the 19th the Martin was 
detached to Gibraltar to give information of the Enemy’s return to Sir R. Bickerton, and 
the Decade to Lisbon. The anxiety of Lord Nelson was at this time extreme, andshis 
depression of spirits from what he had gone through very great, which may be judged of 
from the following hasty note in his Diary, June 21: Midnight, nearly calm, saw three 
planks which I think came from the French Fleet. Very miserable, which is very foolish * At 
the ‘beginning of July the wind suddenly changed to N. E. with rain. Jt appears hard, 
exclaimed he, but as it pleases God: He knows what is best for us poor weak Mortals. On 
the 8th of July they made but litle progress : “We crawled,” said the Admiral, “ thirty 
three miles the last twenty-four hours ; my only hope is, that the Enemy’s Fleet are near 
us, and in the same situation. All night light breezes, standing to the eastward to go to 
the northward of St. Michael’s. At times squally* with rain. On examining the Spanish 
log and chart we had taken in a Bark from La Guira, I find that the Combined Squadrons 
went in sight of Cape Blanco, and passed close to the Salvages.”—-No circumstance of 
particular moment occurred during the Passage back. Lord Nelson kept, at least for a consi- 
derable time, the daily supposed track and situation of the Enemy. On Wednesday, July 17, 
the Fleet came within sight of Cape St. Vincent, “Making,” observes the Admiral in his 
from the year 1793, General Vilettes at the close of 1807 was appointed Lieutenant Governor and Commander of 
the forces in Jamaica, where his amiable disposition and firm but conciliatory conduct soon obtained a general 
confidence and esteein. In July, 1808, he undertook a Military Tour of Inspection through the Island ; but during 
his journey was seized with a Fever of which he died on the third day. (See an account of this Officer, Gent. 
Mag. Vol. 79. p. 297.)° The Dean and Chapter of Westminster have granted their permission, that a Monument 
to his Memory should be placed in the Abbey, near that of his late friend the Hon. Sir C. Stuart. 


* 
* In another note, under June 29, he observes, “ The best place for cruising, is in Lat. from 36 to 37 N, Long. 
from 35 to 37 West.” ? j 
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Diary, “our whole run from Barbuda, day by day, 3459 miles: Our run from Cape St. 
Vincent to Barbadoes was 3227 miles, so that our run back was only 232 miles more 
than our run out—allowance being made for the difference of the latitudes and longitudes 
of Barbzdoes and Barbuda; average per day thirty-four leagues wanting nine miles.”—On 
the 18th of July being in want of provisions, he steered for the Straits mouth, and at ten, 
Admiral Collingwood,’ who at first took the British Fleet for that of the Enemy, passed in 
the Dreadnought to the northward with three sail of the line and some frigates.—Cape 
Spartel in sight, said Nelson, but no French Fleet, nor any information about them: How 
sorrowful this makes me, but I cannot help myself.—On the 19th he bore up and anchored in 
Gibraltar, yet still without gaining any information of the’Enemy. On the 20th, as is 
remarked in his Diary, I went on shore for the first time since June 16, 1803; and from having 
my foot out of the Victory, two years, wanting ten days. 

(1805.) On the very next day, July 21, they were employed in getting ready for sea, 
and Lord Nelson sent home his despatches in the Thomas, Merchant brig. ‘I'he Pickle 
schooner arrived with letters from Admiral Collingwood, congratulating Lord Nelson on 
his return: “ We approached, my dear Lord, with caution, not knowing whether we were 
to*expect you or the Frenchmen first. I have always had an idea that Ireland alone was 
the object they have in view, and still believe that to be their ultimate destination. They 
will now liberate the Ierrol squadron from Calder, make the round of the Bay, and, taking 
the Rochfort people with them, will appear off Ushant perhaps with thirty four saif, there 
to be joined by twenty more. This appears a probable plan; for unless it be to bring their 
powerful Fleets and Armies to some great point of service, some rash attempt at conquest, 
they have only been lee them to chance of loss} which I do not believe the Corsican 
would do without the’ ope of an adequate reward. I have a letter from Calder to day, 
the constant anxiety of his situation is wearing him down. The French Government never 
aim at little things, while great objects are.in view. I have considered the invasion of 
Ireland as the real Mark and But of all their operations. Their Flight to the West Indies 


* On the sailing of the Enemy’s Squadron from Toulon, and when it was uncertain whether Lord Nelson had 
followed them to the West Indies, or had taken a station to the Westward of Ireland, Vice Admiral Collingwood 
had been appointed to a Squadron with orders to go in pursuit of the Enemy, or in the event of receiving information 
that they were followed by Admiral Nelsou, to.make such a disposition as appeared best. Admiral Collingwood 
arrived off Cape Finesterre May 27, and fell in with Sir R. Bickerton, which determined him to take a station off 
Cadiz to prevent any progress of the Spaniards; and on the day of his arrival there, he detached two of his fastest 
sailing ships, the Ramillies and [fustrious, to Barbadoes, in hopes of joining Lord Nelson. Sir It. Bickerton had 
proceeded up the Mediterranean, conveying the troops under General Sir James Craig until they had passed Car- 
thagena; when he was to watch the Enemy’s Squadron in that port. The Colossus, Captain Morris, was stationed 
off Trafalgar, July 11, to look out for the Enemy, of whose return advice had been received by the Decade. 
Admiral Collingwood, in his letter te Lord Nelson, said, Jam exceedingly pleased with Captain 


ng e Mundy of the 
Ulydra; his vigilance and activity are exemplary, he is a clever young man.” 
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was to take off the Naval Force, which proved the great impediment to their undertaking. 
This Summer is big with events, we may all perhaps have an active share in them, and I. 
sincerely wish your Lordship strength of body to go through it, and to all others your 
strength of mind.” 

(1805.) Lord Nelson’s Squadron unmoored on the 22d of July, intending if the wind 
came wesierly to go to Tetuan for water, and if easterly to go outside the Straits. At eight 
P.M. they accordingly anchored in Mazari Bay, about eight miles to the S. E. of the custom 
house of Tetuan, where- the river is very fine and convenient for watering a Squadron. He 
described in his Diary the best anchorage for a Fleet, which must weigh when the wind 
sets In easterly and blows fresh: “ Bring the Tower on the Cape at the western side of the 
Bay, to bear from W. N.W. to W. by S. and abreast of the Bay, from half a mile to one 
and a half mile distant, where there is from ten to twenty fathom water. The river runs 
inside a sandy beach and parallel to it, so that boats may lay alongside the beach the 
whole extent of the Bay, and roll their casks over to the river and fill them.”—Many of 
the ships got 200 tons on board in one day; bullocks also were procured, and onions for 
the men. On the 24th the Decade joined from Admiral Collingwood, yet still no infor- 
mation of the Enemy. The Fleet weighed at noon, and stood for Ceuta; during’ the night 
they remained in the Gut, with variable winds and a thick fog. On the next day, July 25, 
the Termagant joined, with an account that the Combined Fleet had been seen bythe 
Curieux" brig on the 19th, standing to the northward. Having passed the Straits and com- 
municated with Admiral Collingwood, the Squadron under Lord Nelson bore away to the 
westward, and then proceeded off Cape St. Vincent with a view to go more northward, or 
to act as circumstances of intelligence might render necessary. And now a circumstance 
occurred which, though trifling in itself, marked the extraordinary mind of Lord Nelson. 
An American merchant ship spoken by one of the frigates, had fallen in a little to the 
westward of the Azores with an armed vessel, having the appearance of a privateer 
dismasted, and which had evident marks of having been set fire to and run on board by 
another ship, the impression of whose stern had penetrated the top sides. The crew had 
forsaken her, and the fire most probably had gone out of its own accord. In the cabin 
had been found a log book and a few seamen’s jackets, which were given to the Officer and 
taken on board the Victory; and, with these, the Admiral immediately endeavoured to 


* Captain Bettesworth, whose intrepid mind has been since lost to his Country, did not return to give the 
Admiral this intelligence for the following reasons, as stated by Captain Bettesworth in his letter to Lord Nelson, 
dated Plymouth, August 18, 1805. “I felt extremcly hurt that when we fell in with the Combined Fleet, I had 
not the power of returning to you, as from the great distance we had run, and the small probability of being able 
to rejoin your Lordship, with a fair wind home and every prospect of a short passage, 1 thought your Lordship 
would have been better pleased at my continuing my course ; and I feel hanpy to be able to say, I was so fortunate 
as to deliver your Lordship’s despatches on the twenty third night after I left you.” 
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explain the mystery, and to discover some further intelligence of the Enemy. ‘The log 
book which closed with this remark, Two large ships in the W. N. W.—shewed, in his opinion, 
that the abandoned Vessel had been a Liverpool Privateer cruising off the Western Islands. 
In the leaves of this log book, a small scrap of dirty paper was found filled with figures, 
which no one could make any thing of but Lord Nelson, who immediately on seeing 
it, remarked, They are French characters! which probably stimulated him to a:stricter obser- 
vation. After an attentive examination, he said, “ I can unravel the whole: this Privateer 
had been chased and taken by the two ships that were seen in the W. N. W. The prize 
master, who had been put on board in a hurry, omitted to take with him his reckoning, 
there is none in the log book; and this dirty scrap of paper which none of you could make 
any thing of, contains his work for the number of days since the privateer last set Corvo, 
with an unaccounted-for run which I take to have.been the chace, in his endeavour to 
find out his situation by back reckonings. The jackets I find to be the manufacture of 
France, which prove the Enemy was in possession of the Privateer; and I conclude by 
some mismanagement, she was run on board of afterwards by one of them and dismasted. 
Not liking delay (for I am satisfied those two ships were the advanced ones of the French 
squadron) and fancying we were close at their heels, they set fire to the vessel and aban- 
doned her in a hurry. If my explanation, gentlemen, be correct, I infer from it they are 
gonemore io the northward, and more to the northward I will look for them.”—Subse- 
quent information proved that he was correct in every part of this interpretation. 

(1805.). The Fleet accordingly stood more to the northward on the 3d of Aug. with light 
breezes, northerly, and hazy weather. “I feel,” says his Diary, “ every moment of this foul 
wind, but I trust in Providence that it is all for the best: although I, a poor weak mortal, 
suffer severely with the mortification of so apparently long a passage as this will probably 
be, from the continuance of northerly winds. We are in lat. 39, N. long. 16, W. course 
west. No information, all night light airs.’ After some days the wind came more favour- 
able, as appears from his Diary, (Aug. 8) when he emphatically noticed the change, and 
added, “ In summer time, coming from the Mcditerranean, you must not expect to lose the 
northerly wind, until you get into the longitude of 17 W.”-——On the 12th the Niobe was 
spoken, three days from the Channel Fleet, at which time no intelligence had been obtained 
of the Enemy’s arrival in any of the ports in the Bay of Biscay. On the 15th of August 
they fell in with Admiral Cornwallis off Ushant,* and in the evening Lord Nelson received 
orders to proceed with the Victory and Superb to Portsmouth. On leaving his Squadron, 
he addressed the following Official Communication, expressive of the estimation and re- 
gard which he entertained for his brave followers, to Admiral Louis. “ Sir: I have only a 


* The track of Lord Nelson to the West Indies, and back again to Europe, has been published by Mr. 
Faden, from documents furnished by the Admiral. 
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moment to beg that: you will be so good as to express, in the manner best calculated to do 
justice, the high sense I entertain of the merit of the Captains, Officers, and ships’ Com- 
panies lately composing the Squadron under my command; and assure their able and 
zealous Commanders, that their conduct has met my warmest approbation, I have only 
to repeat the high opinion [ entertain of your distinguished. conduct.”—The letters that 
were afterwards written, expressive of the general regret that prevailed throughout the 
Squadron on parting with their gallant Chief, were highly honourable to his character: 
“ God bless you, my dear Nexson,” replied Louis, “ would to Heaven you Were with us; 
believe me the loss of you has been much felt. This instant all your old Squadron’s signals 
have been made to join the Prince of Wales.”—* I look forward,” said his friend Hallowell, 
“with pleasure to your resuming the command of us, to lead your old Mediierrancan 
Squadron to a Victory which will give much satisfaction to the Country.” 

(1805.) The noble manner in which Lord Nelson always treated his brother Officers, 
and respected the feelings of such as had expcricnced misfortune, is alone a proof of the 
greatness and goodness of his mind: more particularly in a Profession, the members of 
which, as the late Lord Sandwich observed, fortunately resemble a Rope of. Sand, and 
therefore have no power as a body. On the Admiral’s arrival in the Channel, he thus de- 
livered his sentiments respecting Sir R. Calder’s Action, in a letter to Captain Fremantle: 
“ J could not last night thank you for your kind letter, for I was in truth bewildered. by 
the account of Sir Robert Calder’s Victory, and+the joy of the event; together with the 
hearing that the Nation was not content, which I am sorry for. Who, my dear Fremantle, 
can command all the success which our Country may wish for? We have fought together, and 
therefore well know what it is: I have had the best disposed Fleet of friends, but who can 
say what may be the event of a Battle? And it most sincercly grieves me, that in any of 
the papers it should be insinuated, Lord Nelson could have done better. I should have fought 
the Enemy, so did my friend Calder. Who can promise that he will be ‘more successful 
than another? I only wish to stand upon my own merits, and not by comparison one way 
or the other with the conduct of a brother Officer. You will forgive this dissertation, but 
I feel much upon the occasion. Believe me your most faithful and affectionate friend.” 

On Saturday the 17th of August the Victory at daylight was abreast of Portland, at 
cleven she anchored off the Princessa Shoal near the Isle of Wight, and the next day 
worked up to a good birth at Spithead—Just two years and three months, adds Lord Nelson, 
from my arrival at Portsmouth in 1803. On the next day, in writing to his brother William, 
the Rev. Dr. Nelson, he again touched on the Action of Sir R. Calder: “ You will have 
heard, my dear Brother, of our arrival, but I know you would like better to have it under 
my hand. Iam but so so—yet, what is very odd, the better for going to the West Indies, 
even with the anxiety. We must not talk of Sir Robert Calder’s Battle, I might not have 
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[done] so much with-my small force. If I had fallen in with them, you would probably 
have been a Lord before I wished; for I know they meant to make a dead set at the 
Victory.~ Hardy is, I am sorry to say, very unwell. Give my kind love to Mrs. Nelson, 
Horace, &c. and best regards to Archdeacon Yonge, to Rolfe, and our other friends; and 
be assured that I am your most affectionate Brother.’—-Before the Admiral left the Victory 
he gave the following most honourable testimony to his Secretary, the late Mr. J. Scott: 
* IT cannot allow myself to part from you, even, as I hope, for a very short time, without 
giving you the assurance of my sincere esteem and regard: and to say, that as a Secretary, 
for ability, punctuality, and regularity, I believe your superigr is not to be met with: and 
as a Gentleman, that your whole conduct has been most exemplary during the time you 
have been with me. Wishing you health and every felicity, believe me always, my dear 
Sir, your obliged and sincere friend.” 

(1805.) His Excellency Mr. Elliot, in writing to Lord Nelson during the month of 
August from Naples, thus delivered the gencral sentiments of diplomatic men respecting 
the Admiral’s late proceedings. “ My Lord: Either the distances between the different 
quarters of the globe are diminished, or you have extended the powers of human action. 
After an unremitting Cruise of two long years in the stormy Gulf of Lyons, to have pro- 

' ceeded without going into port to Alexandria, from Alexandria to the West Indies, from 
the-West Indies back again to Gibraltar; to have kept your ships afloat, your rigging 
standing, and your crews in health and spirits, is an effort such as never was realised in 
former times, nor, I doubt, will ever again be repeated by anyother Admiral. You have 
protected us for two long years, and you saved the West Indies by only a few days.”—Sir 
Alexander Ball, in sending his congratulations, made some judicious remarks on the intel- 
ligence by which the plan of Lord Nelson had been frustrated. “ I think orders should 
be given that when a Fleet is discovered, an Officer should be sent for to witness it, and 
that one should be at the signal hill at the rising and setting of the sun. I have often 
reflected on these circumstances, and on the litle attention generally paid to them. In 
the affair of St. Lucia, is it not possible that a signal man might be bribed?” 

The gratitude of the Crowning City, and its Mercantile Princes, soon repaid the noble 
spirit of Nzxsown for all his toil and disappointment; though like a true Englishman, and 
with the inherent character of a Seaman, he sometimes expressed himself as being irritated 
and displeased. ‘The West India Merchants, through their chairman, Sir R. Neave, Bart. 
were amongst the first on the Admiral’s arrival in London, to express’ their unfeigned 
thanks and high sense of his prompt determination in quitting the Mcditerranean, and of 

‘ his sagacity in judging of and ascertaining the course of the Combined Squadrons, and of 
his bold and unwearied pursuit of them to the Ww est Indies, and back again to Europe; all 


y Ata mecting held at the Marine Society’s Office, Bishopsgate Street, August 23, 1805. 
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of which had been very instrumental towards the safety of those Colonies. His presence 
in the Metropolis soon imparted additional vigour and firmness‘to the operations of govern- 
ment. Lord Barham on receiving, as first Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Nelson’s Journals, 
perused the whole narrative with an attention which enabled that Minister to form a more 
complete idea of the Admiral’s professional character; and Lord Barham afterwards libe- 
rally declared, he had not before sufficiently appretiated such extraordinary talents. This 
opinion of the noble Admiral’s late proceedings was immediately communicated to the 
Cabinet, with an assurance from Lord Barham, that an unbounded confidence ought to be 
placed in NExson ; who was above all others the Officer to be employed on the station he 
had so ably watched, and whose political relations he had so thoroughly understood. 

‘Anas (1805.) It had been the most anxious wish of Lord Nelson; when he applied 
Bacar for leave of absence on account of his health, prior to this run to the West Indies, 
to be again sent out to the command of a Fleet, in which he was not only respected but 
beloved; and this wish he had repeatedly expressed in his private letters, and in his official 
communications with the Sicilian Government. The voice of the nation, and its rulers, 
accorded with this desire, and in a manner the most gratifying to his feelings. In some 
occasional interviews with Lord Barham at the Admiralty, he now expressed his readi- 
ness to obey the voice of his Country, and pointed out various means by which additional 
effect might be given to the service on which he was about to be employed. - He visited 
also the other departments’ of Government, opened his mind without reserve or fears and 
traced with the decision and even authority of a Statesman, the various plans that required 
an immediate attention. He shewed Ministers the dangers to which they were particularly 
exposed in the Mediterranean, the errors which had too long been persisted in, and the 
events and changes that might be expected to take place in Europe, from the prevailing 
aspect of its political horizon. Amongst the last of his cautions was the following, which 
he also thus repeated to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, If your Royal Highness has any 
communication with Government, let not General Mack be employed; for I knew him at Naples 
to be a Rascal, a Scoundrel, and a Coward ... At many of these ministerial conferences, the 
present Admiral Sir R.G. Keats, K.B., attended his friend ; who frequently appealed to him, 
particularly in their last interview with Mr. Pitt, for the truth of what he asserted, and also 
for further information on those subjects, of which the liberal mind of Nexson confessed that 


* Amongst other subjects Lord Nelson was anxious to accomplish, what has of Jate years been 100 little attended 
lo, the providing a sufficient number of Gun Boats to be attached to our Fleets, the want of which has been much 
felt in the Baltic. In a letter to General Fox, his Lordship on his return said, “I did not fail to lay before Lord 
Barham my ideas respecting the keeping of the Bay and Garrison of Gibraltar from being annoyed by the Enemy’s 
Gun Boats. If I can find the paper, I will send you a copy, and I should be glad of any further hints to make the 
Gun Boat System as perfect as we could expect.” ‘ 
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Keats had a greiter knowledge than himself. The following letter,dated Merton, Aug. 24, 
alludes to what had passed at one of those interviews. “ My dear Keats: Many thanks 
for your kind letter, nothing I do assure you could give me more pleasure than to have 
you at all times hear me; for, without a compliment, I believe your head is as judicious, 
as your heart is brave, and neither, I believe, can be exceeded. Yesterday when with the 
Secretary of State, a new Minister, who has only sat one solitary day in his office, and of 
course knows but little of what has passed, (indeed Ministers were all full of the Enemy’s 
Fleet, and as Iam now set up for a Conjuror, God knows they will very soon find 
out I am far from being one), I was asked my opinion against my inclination; for if I 
make one wrong guess, the charm will be broken. But this £ ventured without any fear, 
that if Calder got fairly close alongside their twenty-seven or twenty-eight sail, by the time 
the Enemy had beat our Fleet soundly, they would do us no further harm this year. The 


‘ Duke of Clarence wrote to you from Merton, but when I see Lord Castlereagh I shall 
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know positively what they mean to do. You see by my writing tackle that I am not 
yet mounted as a Commander in Chief.’”——At one of his last visits to the Admiralty pre- 
vious to his leaving England, Lord Barham received the noble Admiral in a manner that 
corresponded with the opinion he had delivered to Ministers. The list of the British Navy 
was given him, and he was desired to choose his own Officers. Nexson immediately 
returned it, Choose yourself, my Lord, the same spirit actuates the whole Profession, you 
caririot choose wrong. Lord Barham then desired that the Admiral would without reserve 
dictate to the private secretary, Mr. Thompson,’ such ships as he wished in addition to his 
present Squadron, and that they should follow him at short intervals as soon as each was 
ready. Have no scruple, Lord Nelson, there is my Secretary, I will leave the room—give 
your orders to him, and rely on it they shall be implicitly obeyed by me. And it was owing to 
this wise and liberal conduct of Lord Barham, that the Mediterranean Fleet received con- 
stant reinforcements of ships, which, not sailing in a body, arrived without any information 
of them being received by the Enemy. 

Soon afterwards, towards the end of August, the Honourable Captain Blackwood 
arrived with the news of the Combined Fleets being blocked up in Cadiz by Admiral 
Collingwood. On his way to London with the despatches, that Officer* as he 
passed Lord Nelson’s Villa at Merton about five in, the morning, called and found him 
already up and dressed. On seeing Captain Blackwood he ssiciatined, Tam sure you bring 
me news of the French and Spanish Fleets, and I think I shall 4 yet have to beat them. The 


answer was confined to giving, as briefly as possible, all the information of which Captain 


Blackwood was the bearer; and after expressing hopes that he should witness the intended 
drubbing, so well foretold, he left Merton for the Admiralty. Lord Nelson immediately 
followed and soon afterwards joined mas when they talked over the operations that were 


* Now a Commissioner of the Navy. * From-a Memoir furnished by Captain Blackwood. 
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intended on returning to the Mediterranean; and he frequently repeated, Depend on it, 
Blackwood, I shall yet give Mr: Villeneuve a drubbing —Every thing was soon. afterwards 
arranged for his return to the Mediterranean, and on the 3d of September he thus con- 
cluded a letter to the Right Hon. George Rose, to whom he had particularly recommended 
his brother in law Mr. Bolton ... “I hold myself ready to go forth whenever I am desired, 
although God knows I want rest: but Self is entirely out of the question. I shall rejoice to 
see you on board the Victory, if only for a moment; but I shall certainly not‘be an advo- 
cate for being at Portsmouth, till one of the Victory’s anchors is at the bows.” ; 
(1805.) Accordingly, on'the night of Friday, September 13, Lord Nelson having. taken 
leave of his brother William dnd of other relations who were at Merton, with a mind much 
agitated and highly wrought, pursued his route to Portsmouth—To serve, as he expresses 
it in his Diary, his King and Country. He seemed, from all his conversations with H.R. H. 
the Duke of Clarence and with Lord Sidmouth, to expect a desperate Batile, and to think 
that he should never return. As he left Merton his devout spirit offered up the following 
sublime Prayer to the God of Battles: May the great God whom I adore, enable me to Fulfil 
the Expectations of my Country; and if it be his good pleasure that I should return, my thanks 
will never cease being offered up to the Throne of His Mercy. If it be His good Providence to 
cut short my days upon earth, I bow with the greatest submission, relying that He will protect 
those so dear to me whom I may leave behind. His Will be done. Amen. ; 
He arrivéd at the George Inn, Portsmouth, at six in the following morning, and having 
arranged every thing with his accustomed quickness, went to that part of the beach to embark 
for the Victory, where the bathing machines are placed. The scene is described as having 
been singularly affecting. He was followed by numbers of his Countrymen in tears, many of 
whom knelt down before him and blessed the beloved Hero of the British Nation. The 
affectionate heart of Nexson could not but sympathise with the general interest that was 
taken in his welfare, and turning round to Capt. Hardy, he said, I had their Huzzas before, I 
have now their Hearts. A fresh proof of the attachment’ of the common Seamen to him had 
also appeared. The crew of the Superb, Capt. Keats, which owing to her necessary repuirs 
was not ready for sea, were heard to express their desire that they might be turned over to 
some ship in the harbour which was ready, in order to go back with-their Admiral to the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Rose and Mr. Canning accompanied Lord Nelson to his ship, 
and dined on board whilst the Victory was preparing to sail. He weighed on 
the 15th, at daybreak, the Euryalus, ‘Captain Blackwood, in company; but owing to 
a contrary wind, came to anchor again; they however by sunset were off Christchurch, 
and by the evening of the next day off the Berry Head. Lord Nelson’s perseverance in 
working down Channel against contrary and strong winds, is well known and appretiated. 


> From H.R. H.'the Duke of Clarence. 
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On the 17th, when off Plymouth, he sent in Euryalus to call out Ajax and Thunderer, 
and wrote the following letter to his early friend Sir Andrew S. Hamond, Bart. Comptroller 
ofthe Navy. “ My dear Sir Andrew: Ihave read with much attention your very interesting 
letter of the 12th, and rely that although you have been involved in transactions out of 
your strict line of duty, for the benefit of the Naval Service, you will pass the fiery Ordeal 
without a singe. You have then a most undoubted right to retire from the fatigues of your 
laborious office, with such a pension and marks of your Sovercign’s approbation, as he 
may graciously be pleased to bestow. With respect to your petitioning for your Rank on 
the list of Admirals, I shall answer you, my dear Sir Andrew, to the best of my opinion; 
and if it‘should not mect exactly your ideas, yet I trust you’will believe that no one has 
a higher opinion of your Naval Abilities as a Captain, or Admiral, than myself. If my 
memory serves me right, when you passed your Flag, I expressed my regret that the 
Service was to lose your experience at sea; you would long since have commanded the Fleets 
of Britain, with the whole Service looking up to your Abilities. But with what you may 
deem precedents, Lord Barham, Sir John Laforey, Lord Hood, Admiral Gambier, and 
lately Admiral Stirling—yet these Gentlemen contended for their Flags, without which 
they said, “ we will not hold our civil employments.” You allowed it to pass over. Your 
Salary ought to be equal to your wishes, and much more in addition to your Comptroller's 
_pension, than an Admiral’s half pay. ButI fear if the precedent were established, how- 
ever properly in your person, that such a field would be opened for Officers getting on the 
list of Admirals, after being long. out of the service, that the Ministry would never get 
clear of applications, nor would the service know who were likely to command them. 
Having given you, my dear Sir Andrew, my full opinion, allow me.to say and to offer, 
that if the King is pleased to place you on the list of Admirals, I shall be ready myself to 
serve as second under you for a given time; and to mark, at least in myself, that I receive 
you with open arms as a most valuable Officer restored to us. With respect lo your good 
Son, you are sure of my affectionate attention to him; and believe me ever, wy: dear Sir 
Andrew, your most obliged and affectionate Friend.—In writing to Sir J. T. Duck-~ 
worth, whilst off the. Edistone, September 17, Lord Nelson said, “ I could not answer 
your kind letter of the 10th, as I was every moment engaged in settling my affairs 
both public and private. Perhaps this will nof find you at Plymouth, for I know it was 
intended to offer you your Flag as third in command in the Mediterranean Fleet. I am 
aware, and said so at the Admiralty, that having served so long, and so honourably as 
Commander in Chief, you might not wish to take an inferior station; but that if you did, 
it would give me most sincere pleasure to have you,‘ and to profit by your skill and gal- 
lantry.” 


© His Lerdship also expressed a wish, amongst other Offiéers, to have Lord Henry Paulet, and Captain Otway. 
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(1805.) After encountering much blowing weather, the Victory‘ arrived off Cadiz on 
the 29th of September, the Admiral’s Birthday, when the necessary orders were given out for 
the Fleet; and what is remarkable, it was on the same day that Admiral Villeneuve, as he 
afterwards informed Capt. Blackwood, received orders to put to sea on the first convenient 
opportunity. From the 29th of Sept. to the 21st of October, Lord Nelson never came in 
sight of land, that the Enemy might be kept in ignorance of his force: the wisdom of this 
conduct was strongly proved by subsequent events. Villeneuve repeatedly declared his 
belief, that Lord Nelson, by detaching six sail of the line to the Mediterranean, had reduced 
the British Fleet to one third weaker than that of the Enemy.—In writing to General 
Fox at Gibraltar, the Admiral requested that the publisher of the Gibraltar Gazette should 
be forbid to mention the force of the Fleet, much less the names and strength of the ships; 
* for I much fear,” added he, “ that if the Enemy know of our increased numbers, we shall 
never see them out of Cadiz. If my arrival is necessary to be mentioned, the ships with 
me need not, and it may be inserted that an equal number, or some ships of Admiral 
Collingwood’s, are ordered home. I rely upon your goodness to accord with my wishes.” 
In the letter which he had forwarded to Admiral Collingwood, by the Euryalus, to an- 
nounce the approach of the Victory, Lord Nelson also said, “ I send it, my dear Coll, that 
if you are in sight of Cadiz not only no salute might take place, but also that no colours 
may he hoisted; for it is as well not to proclaim to the Enemy every ship which may join 
the Fleet... I would not have any salute, even if you are without sight of land.” . ° 

To Sir John Acton, Sept. 80. “ My dear Sir John: After being only twenty five days‘ in 
England, I find myself again in the command of the Mediterranean Flect. I only hope 
that I may be able, in a small degree, to fulfil the expectations of my Country...I hear the 
French have two or three sail of the line at Toulon, two frigates and a corvette, in-England 
they have not the smallest idea of such a force. If it be so, they must send more ships; 
for although it is natural to look to the Russians to prevent those ships from doing any 
harm to the eastward of Toulon, yet I can answer for nothing but what is committed to 
the charge of English ships. I was so little a while in England, and only three times with 
the Minister, that I hardly entered into any business but my own. .I hope both Austria and 
Russia have begun, and, if the War comes into Italy, I have proposed such a cooperation 
on the part of England, that I am confident three months may if all parties are agreed 
free Italy and Piedmont; but we must all put our shoulders to the wheel., ‘The 


» 


« The Euryalus was detached on September 26 to Admiral Collingwood, with orders to put himself under Lord 
Nelson’s command. : 

* Ina letter on the same day to Admiral Knight, Lord Nelson said, « I was only twenty five days from dinner 
to dinner absent from the Victory;” and he then adds, In our several stutions, my dear Admiral, we must all put 
our shoulders to the wheel, and make the great machine of the Fleet intrusted té our charge, go on smoothly. 
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combined Fleet in Cadiz is thirty five or thirty six sail of the line, and eight at Carthagena. 
I have twenty three sail of the Hine, and six occasionally at Gibraltar and to have an eye 
upon the ships at Carthagena. The French have made an exchange of an old French 74 
for the Santa Anna, a Spanish first rate. Be assured I am your Excellency’s most faithful 
Friend.”—To Sir A. Ball, Sept. 30. “ My dear Ball: I got fairly into the Fleet, yesterday, 
and under all circumstances I find them as perfect as could be expected...The force is 
at present not so large as might be wished, but I will do my best with it; they will give 
me more when they can, and I am not come forth to find difficultics, but to remove them. 
I know not a word of Sir James Craig or his troops, or what they are going about, except 
as the man said of the Parson, he preached about doing good, and so Ministers talked of our 
troops doing good to the Common Cause; but I was so little a time in England, and not 
more than four times in London, that really I could hardly talk of any thing seriously but 
naval matters.” 

(1805.) In some previous letters from him an his arrival in England, his liberal 
opinion respecting Sir Robert Calder has been noticed, a liberality which they who were 
intimate with those Officers will be the best enabled to appretiate. Nexson’s feelings on 
this subject appear also in other letters, but particularly in the following one to Lord 
Barham, dated Sept. 30. “‘ My dear Lord: I did not fail immediately on my arrival, to 
deliver your message to Sir Robert Calder, and it will give your Lordship pleasure to find, 
as it-has me, that an Inquiry is what the Vice Admiral wishes, and that he had written to 
you by the Nautilus, which I detained, to say so. Sir Robert thinks that he can clearly 
prove, It was not in his power to bring the combined Squadrons again to Battle. It would 
be only taking up, your time, were I to enter more at large on all our conversation; but 
Sir Robért felt so much, even at the idea of being removed from his own ship which he 
commanded, in the face of the Fleet, that I much fear I shall incur the censure of the 
Board of Admiralty, without your Lordship’s influence with the members of it. I may be 
thought wrong, as an Officer, to disobey the orders of the Admiralty, by not insisting on 
Sir Robert Calder’s quitting the Prince of Wales for the Dreadnought, and for parting 
with a 90 gun ship, before the force arrives which their Lordships have judged necessary. 
But, I trust, that I shall be considered to have done right as a Man, and to a brother Officer 
in affliction—my heart could not stand it, and so the thing must rest. I shall submit io 
the wisdom of the Board to censure me or not, as to them may seem best for the Ser 
I shall bow with all due respect to their decision.” 

In a letter to a friend, which has been printed, he described his reception on rejoining 
the Mediterranean Fleet, as causing the sweetest sensation of his life: The Officers who came 
on board to welcome my return, forgot my rank, as Commander in Chief, in the enthusiasm with 
which they greeted me. As soon as those emotions were past, I laid before them the Plan I had 
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previously arranged for attacking the Encmy; and it was not only my pleasure to find it 
generally approved, but clearly perceived and understood.—This Plan had been drawn up 
by Lord Nelson during his pursuit of the French Fleet to the West Indies, and contains 
the great Principles of Duty in a British Admiral on coming to Action with an Enemy. 
On his return to England it had been perused by some of his ministerial friends and 
generally admired, and a copy of it was deposited with Lord Barham at the Admi-' 
ralty. As the result of deep reflection from so great an Officer, who repeatedly led our 
brave seamen to victory, and having been written when in pursuit of a superior force 
which he had resolved not only to attack, but if possible to annihilate, its value. to all 
professional men is inestimable; and to other readers it will afford considerable interest, as 
giving a view of the ideas which Lord Nelson entertained on resuming the Mediterranean 
command. 

“ The‘ business of an English Commander in Chief being first to bring an Enemy’s 
Fleet to Battle, on the most advantageous terms to himself (I mean that of laying his ships 
close on board the Enemy as expeditiously as possible), and secondly, to continue them 
there without separating until the business is decided; I am sensible beyond this object 
it is not necessary that I should say a word, being fully assured that the Admirals and — 
Captains of the Fleet [ have the honour to command, will, knowing my precise object 
that of a close and decisive Battle, supply any deficiency in my not making signals; 
which may if extended beyond these objects either be misunderstood, or if waited for 
very probably, from various causes, be impossible for the Commander in Chief to make: 
therefore it will only be requisite for me to state in as few words as possible, the various 
modes in which it may be necessary for me to obtain my object, on which depends not 
only the Honour and Glory of our Country, but possibly its safety, and with it that of all 
Europe from. French Tyranny and Oppression. 

“ If the two Fleets are both willing to fight, but little manceuvring is necessary, the 
less the better, a day is soon lost in that business: therefore I will only suppose that the 
Enemy’s Fleet being to leeward, standing close upon a wind on the starboard tack, and 
that I am nearly ahead of them standing on the larboard tack, of course I should weather 
them. The Weather must be supposed to be moderate; for if it be a gale of wind, the 
manceuvring of both Fleets is but of little avail, and probably no decisive Action would 
take place with the whole Fleet. Two Modes present themselves; one to stand on just out 
of gun shot until the van ship of my line would be about the centre ship of the Enemy, 
then make the signal to wear together, then bear up, engage with all our force the six 
or five van ships of the Enemy, passing certainly if opportunity offered through their 
line. ‘This would prevent their bearing up, and the Action from the known bravery and 
conduct of the Admirals and. Captains, would. certainly be decisive: the second or third 


‘ From the M.S. in Lord St. Vincent’s possession. 
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rear ships of the Enemy would act as they please, and our ships would give a good account 
of them should they persist in mixing with our ships. The other Mode would be, to stand 
under an easy but commanding sail directly for their headmost ship, so as to prevent the 
Enemy’ from knowing whether I should pass to leeward or windward of him. In that 
situation, I would make the signal to engage the Enemy to leeward, and to cut through 
their Fleet about the sixth ship from the van, passing very close; they being on a wind 
and you going large, could cut their line when you please. The van ships of the Enemy 
would by the time our rear came abreast of the van ship, be severely cut up and our van 
could not expect to escape damage. 

“I would then have .our rear ship, and every ship in succession wear, continue the 
Action with either the van ship, or second ship, as it might appear most eligible from her 
crippled state; and this mode pursued, I see nothing to prevent the capture of the five or 
six ships of the Enemy’s van. ‘The two or three ships of the Enemy’s rear must either bear 
up, or wear; and, in either case, although they would be in a better plight probably than 
our two van ships (now the rear), yet they would be separated, and at a distance to lee- 
ward so as to give our ships time to refit, and by that time, I believe, the Battle would 
from the judgment of the Admiral and Captains, be over with the rest of them. Signals 
from these moments are useless, when every man is disposed to do his duty. The great 

object is for us to support each other, and-to keep close to the Enemy and to leeward 
‘of him. 

“ Tf the Enemy are running away, then the only signals necessary will be, to engage 
the Enemy as arriving up with them; and the other ships to pass on for the second, third, 
&c. giving if possible a close fire into the Enemy i in passing, taking care to give our ships 
engaged notice of your intention.” is 


(1805.) The health of the Meditcrranean Fleet, to which Lord Nelson paid such unre- 
mitted attention, greatly depended on his keeping the Moors in good humour; and no 
one ever succeeded in that respect better than he did. A letter, by his desire, had been 
addressed by the King to the Emperor of Morocco with the valuable presents that were 
sent out. ‘The differences with the Dey of Algiers had been adjusted, and as his Highness’ 
life had been placed-in imminent danger, from one of those sudden convulsions, so com- 
mon amongst the Barbary States, the Admiral sent his congratulations from off Cadiz, 
Sept. 27, informing his Highness ihat a frigate had been sent for the express purpose of 
carrying the presents, and making inquiries respecting his health: “I think your [ighness,” 
added Lord Nelson, “ will be glad to hear of my return to the command of his Majesty’s 
Fleets in the Mediterranean: And I rely that.nothing will ever be permitted to happen 
which can interrupt the most perfect harmony and good understanding which exists 
between your Highness and the Regency, and the British Nation.--I am confident that 
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your Highness will give orders for the most friendly reception of British ships in all the 
ports in your dominions, and that they shall be furnished for their money with every article 
they may want to purchase. I shall be very anxious for the return of the frigate, that I 
may know the state of your Highness’ health; and. I beg that your Highness .will be 
assured of the most high esteem of NELson anp Bronte.” 

(1805.) Vice Admiral Collingwood’s Order for the Blockade of Cadiz and San Lucar, 
had been addressed on the 23d of June to Rear. Admiral Louis in the Canopus, com- 
manding the advanced Squadron off Cadiz; and on the ensuing 4th of September, further 
directions had been issued to Admiral Louis, to prevent Vessels laden with Provisions from 
entering Ayamonte near the mouth of the Guadiana, and also the Enemy’s Port of Maguer. 
On the 26th of the same month, in consequence of directions from. the Admiralty dated 
the 21st, Admiral Collingwood had also given Orders to the advanced Squadron to respect 
such licences as had been granted to certain British Merchants resident in Spain, to’ 
import merchandize into their own country. Lord Nelson, on the Ist of October, in 
writing to Lord Castlereagh, one of the Secretaries of State, entered at some length on the 
subject of this Blockade, and the situation of the Enemy’s Fleets. “My Lord: The far 
greater part of the Combined Fleets is in the harbour, and indeed none can be called in 
the Bay of Cadiz, they lie in such a position abreast of the town, and many entirely 
open over the narrow strip of land, that Colonel Congreve’s Rockets, if they will go one 
mile and a half, must do execution. Even should no ships be burnt, yet it would make’ 
Cadiz so very disagreeable, that they would rather risk an Action than-remain in Port.- I 
do assure your Lordship, that myself and many thousands in the Fleet will feel under the 
greatest obligations to Colonel ‘Congreve. But I think with your Lordship’s assistance, we 
have a better chance of forcing them out by want of provisions: It is said hunger will 
break through stone walls, ours is only a wall of wood. The French are sending provisions 
of all kinds from Nantz, Bordeaux and other Ports in the Bay, in Danish Vessels, called 
of course Danish property, to Ayamonte, Conil, Algeziras, and other ‘little Ports from 
Cape St. Mary’s to Algeziras;. whence it would be conveyed in, their coasting boats 
without the smallest interruption to Cadiz, and thus the Fleets be supplied with provisions 
for any expedition. Vice Admiral Collingwood has most properly directed. their being 
detained and sent to Gibraltar, to be libelled in the Vice Court of Admiralty. I have 
followed so good an example :—I am able enough to see the propriety and necessity of 
the measure, without which the Blockade of Cadiz is nugatory and we should only have 
the odium of the measure, without any benefit to us, or real distress to our Enemies. 


A Gentleman of considerable talents, brought up originally to the law, but possessing such a turn for mecha- 
nics, that his time bas been chiefly devoted to the improvement and discovery of.many useful inventions. He has 
. lately been appointed Lieutenant-Colonel in rue Pgince’s Corps of Royal Cornwall Miners. 
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There never.was a place so proper to be blockaded at this moment as Cadiz. T have 
therefore to request that your Lordship will take the proper measures, that the Officers 
under ‘my orders may not get into any pecuniary scrape by their obedience; and, should 
it be thought proper to allow the Enemy's Fleet to be victualled, that I may be informed 
as soon as possible....T can have nothing, as an Admiral, to say upon the propricty of 
granting Licences; but from what your Lordship told me of the intentions of Ministers 
respecting the neutral trade, it strikes me, some day it may be urged that it was not for 
the sake of Blockade, but for the purpose of taking all the trade into her own hands, that 
Great Britain excluded the Neutrals. Your Lordship’s wisdom will readily conceive all 
that Neutral Courts may urge at this apparent injustice, and of Might overcoming Right.” 

(1805.) The Honourable Captain Blackwood had received orders from Rear Admiral 
Louis, commanding the advanced Squadron off Cadiz, dated the 29th of September, to 
take such a station in the Euryalus Frigate off that Harbour, as from circumstances of 
wind and weather might be best adapted for watching the motions of the Enemy’s Fleet, 
and preventing Vessels from entering or coming out unperceived. He had also been 
directed to take his Majesty’s ship Hydra, Captain George Mundy, under his orders. The 
report made to Lord Nelson by Admiral Louis, on the first of October, was, that thirty 
four Ships of the Line, (eighteen French and sixteen Spanish) with four Frigates and two 
Brigs, were ready for sea in the outer harbour of Cadiz; and on the next day, October 2, 
Captain Blackwood sent his Lordship word, “That within the last few days there had 
been a great deal of bustle and movements in Cadiz; every one capable of serving had 
been sent on board the Ships,'and the French Troops, disembarked on their arrival, had 
been reimbarked.”—Lord Nelson replied -on the 4th, “I am momentaril ly expecting the 
Phoebe, (Hon. T. B. Capel) ; Sirius, (Captain Prowse); Naiad, (Captain T. Dundas) ; and 
Niger, (Captain J. Hillyer), from. Gibraltar, two of which shall be with you directly. If 
you can meet them, and there be any way of sending information and their despatches, 
keep Naiad and Phebe. Juno (Captain IH. Richardson) is a fixture between Capes 
Trafalgar and Spartel. Mars, Colossus, and Defence will be stationed four leagues east 
from the Fleet, and one of them advanced to the east towards Cadiz, and as near as pos- 
sible in that latitude.. The Fleet will be from sixteen to eighteen leagues west of Cadiz ; 
therefore if you throw a Frigate west from you, most probably in fine weather we shall 
daily communicate. In fresh breezes, easterly, I shall work up for Cadiz, never getting to 
the northward of it; and, in the event of hearing they are standing out of Cadiz, carry a 
press of sail to the southward towards Cape Spartel and Arache. Iam writing regular — 


Instructions for:the guidance of the Frigates; but I am confident these gentry will not ~ 


slip through our fingers,’ and that we shall give a,good account of them although they may 
be superior in numbers.” : 
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(1805.) It is no‘ less extraordinary than true, that a want of Frigates and Small Vessels 
has been the general complaint of all Commanders of large Fleets from the American War 
to the present day. When it is considered how greatly the successful operations of a Fleet, 
watching that of an Enemy, depend on its number of Frigates and Sloops, it behoves the 
Administration of our Country in particular, to leave no room for their Naval Commanders 
cither at home or on foreign stations, to shift a degree of responsibility on that account, 
from themselves to the Admiralty. Lord Nelson uniformly represented this -evil to the 
different Members of the Cabinet, but without removing it. On the 5th of October in 
writing to Lord Castlereagh, he touches on this. subject. “TI have only two Frigates to 
watch them, and not one with the Fleet. I aim most exceedingly anxious for more Eyes, 
and hope ic Admiralty are hastening them tome. The last Fleet was lost to me for want 
of Frigates, God forbid this should.”—When writing on the same day to Lord Barham, the 
Admiral did not fail to call his attention to the same defect in the Mediterranean Fleet. 
“ My dear Lord: The French and Spanish ships have taken the Troops on board, which 
had been landed on their arrival, and it is said that they mean to sail the first fresh 
Levant wind ; and as the Carthagena ships are ready, and when scen a few days ago had 
their topsail yards hoisted up, it looks like a junction. The position I have taken for this 
month,.is from sixtcen to eighteen leagues west of Cadiz: for although it is most desirable 
that the Fleet should be well up in the easterly winds, yet I must guard against being 
caught with a westerly wind near Cadiz, as a‘Fleet of ships with so many three deékers, 
would inevitably be forced into the Strails, and then Cadiz would be perfectly free for the 
Enemy to come out with a westerly wind, as they served Lord-Keith in the late War. I 
am most anxious for the arrival of Frigates; less than eight with the Brigs, &c. as we 
setuled, I find are absolutely inadequate for this service, and to be with the Fleet. And 
Capes Sparicl, Cantin, or Blanco, and the Salvages, must be watched by fast sailing Vessels 
in case any Squadron should escape. I have .been obliged to send six sail of the line to 
water and get stores at Tetuan and Gibraltar, for if I did not begin, I should be very soon 
obliged to take the whole Fleet into the Straits. I have twenty three sail with me, and 
should they come out, I shall immediately bring them to Batile. But although I should 
not doubt of spoiling any Voyage they may attempt, yet I hope for the arrival .of the 
ships from England, that as an Enemy’s Fleet they may be annihilated: Your Lordship 
may rely upon every exertion.’ 

The Admiral on the same day, October 5, sent the Pickle Schooner, Lieutenant J. 
Lapenotiere, to Captain Blackwood, to assist him for a few days on the look out: « Per- 
haps,” added Lord Nelson, “ with an easterly wind you could anchor a’Frigate between 
Cadiz and the Pedro Shoals, taking care that.she did not anchor until two hours after 
dark, and that she weighed two hours. before day.”—On the morning of the 6th all 
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remained quiet at Cadiz; and the Pickle Schooner rendered an essential service, by cap- 
turing a a Portuguese settee with a cargo of bullocks from Tangier, said to be bound to 
Villa Real, that was endeavouring with a fresh breeze at East to work into Cadiz. This 
acceptable cargo was sent by Captain Blackwood to Lord Nelson; who on the same day 
in writing to the Secretary of the Admiralty, again expressed his anxiety for the arrival of 
the promised Frigates ...‘‘ 1 am sorry ever to trouble their Lordships with any thing like a 
complaint of a want of Frigates and Sloops; but if the different Services require them 
and I have them not, those services must be neglected to be performed. I am taking all 
the Frigates about me I possibly can; for if I were an Angel, and attending to all the 
other points of my Command, let the Enemy escape for wart of the Eyes of the Fleet, I 
should consider myself as most highly reprehensible. Never less than eight frigates, and 
three good fast sailing brigs, should always be with the Fleet to watch Cadiz; and to carry 
transports in ‘and out to refit it, would take at least ten and four brigs, to do that service 
well. At present I have only been able to collect two, which makes me very uneasy.” 
Ships, said Lord Nelson afterwards, are Isee wanted everywhere, but the watching of the Fleet 
in Cadiz is my first object. 

“ We shall'have these Fellows out/at last, my dear Lord (said Admiral Collingwood 
when writing on the 6th). I firmly believe they have discovered that they cannot be sub- 
sisted in’ Cadiz—Their supply from France is completely cut off...And now, my 
Lord, ‘T will give you my ideas: If the Enemy are to sail with an easterly wind they are 
not. bound to the Mediterranean, and your Lordship may depend on it, the Carthagena 
Squadron i is intended to join them. If they effect that, and with a strong easterly wind 
they may, they will present themselves to us with forty sail. Should Louis, by any good 
fortune, fall in with the fFarthagena Squadron, I am sure he would turn them to leeward, 
for they would expect the whole Fleet was after them. Whenever the Carthagena People 
were expecied, they opened the Light * House.” 

(1805.) Every day now brought fresh’ reason to expect, that before it was over the 
Enemy would put tosea: the anxiety of every Officer was surpassed by what the Admiral 
endured, “ I verily, believe,” said he on the 6th in writing to Mr. Rose, “ that the Coun- 
try will soon be put to some expense on my account, either a Monument, or a new 
Pension and Honours; for I have not the smallest doubt, but that a very few days, almost 
hours, will put us in Battle. The Success no Man can insure, but for the fighting them, 


» Admiral Collingwood shortly afterwards, when leaving the Dreadnought for the Royal Sovereign, having 
expressed his hopes that it would not be long, before he should have an opportunity of shewing Lord Nelson that 
his confidence had not been misplaced, added a testimony in favour of his First Lieutenant too honourable to be 
omitted: “I have had a little distress about two Lieutenants being Senior to my first, Clavel, who is indeed my 
right arm and the spirit that puts every thing in motion; but’I hope your Lordship will appoint them to this ship, 
their names are Palmer and Hewson, and then | will take my Signal Lieutenant, whose name is Brice Gilliland.” 
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if they are to be got at, I pledge myself; and I am very, very, very anxious for the arrival 
of the force intended ; for the thing will be done if a few more days elapse, and § want 
for the sake of our Country that it should be done so effectually, as to have nothing to 
wish for: and what will signify the force the day after the Battle. It is, as Mr. Pitt 
knows, Annihilation that the Country wants, and not merely a splendid Victory of twenty 
three to thirty six—honourable to the parties concerned, but absolutely useless in the 
extended scale to bring Buonaparte to his marrow bones. Numbers can only annihilate. 
I think not for niyself, but my Country.”—Throughout the whole day and frequently the 
night, did this great Officer give his unwearied attention to the complicated objects, 
which his command at that critical moment more particularly embraced. His mind was 
every where, passing with a rapidity scarcely human throughout every circumstance of 
duty, and forming with accuracy a just conception of the intentions of the Enemy: You 
may rely on it, said he, they will come out, and fight, if forced to Battle. He never wentto 
his short and disturbed rest, without providing for the contingencies of the night: “ Wath 
this Swell,” wrote he on the 6th to Admiral Collingwood, «I think we had better at half 
past four or five o’clock, make the signal for all Boats to repair on board ; and to keep 
the wind under three topsails and foresail for the night, and direct the ships with the 
transports in tow to keep to windward—this clear Night we need not mind the order of 
sailing, even if we want to wear in the night. Should the Swell get up before'the evening, 
telegraph‘ me, and the boats shall be hoisted in, and we will make sail.”—-With the business 
of such a Fleet, observed he to Mr. Elliot, I am not very idle ; therefore, if I only write what 
is most interesting for you to know, you must excuse the other kind of writing. 

(1805.) The French at that time, at Toulon, had one ship of the line ready for ‘sea, 
another fitting, and a ship had been launched at Genoa.. They had also three frigates, 
and three corvettes which had been at Algiers, and were then cruising on the coast of 
France and Genoa, and towards Leghorn. The Eurydice, Captain Hoste, was employed 
looking out under Cape St. Mary’s to intercept the Enemy’s victuallers coming from the 
Bay ; and a fast sailing Frigate or Sloop, as,soon as the proper number of ships arrived, 
was intended to be sent off Cape Cantin, and also off the Salvages, in case any Squadron of 
the Enemy should escape from Cadiz. On the 7th of October the Amphion, Captain 
J. Sutton, joined with a Transport from Lisbon, and a letter from Lord Strangford ; and 
the Naiad and Niger Frigates, with ‘Transports from Gibraltar. On the next day the 
Eurydice, Captain W. Hoste, captured a Spanish Privateer. On the 8th of October the 


i« Telegraph me, dear Collingwood, upon all occasions,” said Lord Nelson in another letter, “ without cere- 
mony: We are one, and I hope ever shall be.” * 
& Official Letter to the Adiniralty, dated October 6. 
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Phoebe’ Frigate, and Weazel, Captain Peter Parker, joined Captain Blackwood, but 
Captam Parker was only detained to convey intelligence to Lord Nelson. The 8th was 
the first day since. Captain Blackwood had been stationed off the Harbour’s mouth, that 
his detachment enjoyed a sufficiently commanding breeze to reconnoitre the Enemy’s 
force. It was found to consist of thirty four sail of the Line, three of which were three 
decked ships, with five Frigates, one Corvette, and three Brigs. Six Admirals Flags were 
flying. The French ships had their top gallant yards up, and sails bent. The Pickle 
was immediately sent with this intelligence to the Fleet. In writing to the Hon. Brigadier 
General Stewart, on that day, Lord Nelson said, “I have thisty six sail of the line looking 
me in the face, unfortunately there is a strip of land between us, but it is believed they 
will come to sea ina few days. The sooner the better, I dont like to have these things 
upon my mind ; and if I see my way through the Fiery Ordeal, I shall go home and rest 
for the winter, and shall rejoice to take you, my dear Stewart, by the hand. Some day or 
other that Buonaparte, if he lives, will attempt the Invasion and Conquest of Great Britain. 
The making our Volunteers and. Militia soldiers was a wise plan, and we were very near 
having occasion to use them. Good Captain Hardy is still with me. Believe me ever 
your most sincere and faithful Friend.” 

When Admiral Louis, with the regular allotment of ships, Canopus, Spencer, Queen, 
Tiger and Zealous, had been sent to Gibraltar to procure a supply of water, Captain 
George 'Duff of the Mars succeeded to the command of the advanced squadron, for the 
time ; consisting of his own ship, with the Defence, Captain George Hope, the Colossus, 
Captain J. N. Morris, and the Ajax, Captain W. Browne. On the 4th of October the 
Admiral had sent the following directions to Captain Duff: “ As the Enemy’s Fleets may 
be hourly expected to put to sea from Cadiz, I have to desire that you will keep with the 
Mars, Defence, and Colossus, from three to four leagues between the Fleet and Cadiz, in 
order that i may get the information from the Frigates stationed off that Port, as expedi- 
‘ tiously as possible. Distant signals to be used, when Flags, from the state of the weather, 
may not readily be distinguished in their Colours. If the Enemy be out, or coming out, 
fire guns by day, or night, in order to draw my.attention. In thick weather, the ships are 
' to close within signal of the Victory: one of the ships to be placed to windward, or rather 
to the eastward of the other two, to extend the distance of seeing; and I have desired 
Captain Blackwood to throw a Frigate to the westward of Cadiz, for the purpose of an 
easy and early communication.”—-Captain Duff, in writing to his wife, October 8, thus 
spoke of Lord Nelson : “ He certainly is the pleasantest Admiral I ever served under. He 
is so good a man, that we all wish to do what he likes without any kind of Orders... 1 


‘See a Memoir of Captain Durr furnished by his family, (Naval Chronicle, Vol. 15, Page 265.) 
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have been employed for this week past to paint the ship after the "Nelson mode, which 
most of the Flect are doing.”—On the 9th, according to the Admiral’s Diary, he sent the 
Nelson mode to his friend Collingwood ; and such were the high spirits and good humour 
that prevailed throughout the Fleet, then daily expecting a desperate Battle with a superior 
force, that their evenings were often spent in attending the "theatrical performances which 
were exhibiled in almost every ship. These performances kept up the cheerfulness and 
health of the men, and generally concluded a quarter before eight o’clock with God save 
the King.” . 

On the 9th of October, Lord Nelson, then nineteen leagues from Cadiz, in writing to 
the Captain of the Euryalus, said, “Let us have them out, my dear Blackwood. 
Agamemnon, Belleisle, and Superb, and very probably London, are this moment on their 
passage ; therefore if "Mr. Decres means to come forth, if he would take m y advice (which 
T dare say he will not) he had better come out directly. ‘They who know more of Cadiz 
than you or I do, say, that after these Levanters come several days of fine weather, westerly 
winds, fine sea breezes, and a land wind at night ; and that if the Enemy are bound into 
the Mediterranean, they would come out in the night, which. they have always done, 
placing lights on the porpoises and the Diamond, and the shoal off Cadiz, run to the 
southward and catch the sea breeze off the mouth of the Gut, and: push through, whilst 
we might have little winds in the offing. In short watch all points, and all winds ‘and’ 
weathers. Remember me to Capel, Parker, Mundy, and Captain Prowse.” 

(1805.) To Admiral Collingwood, Oct. 9. « My dear Coll, Captain Blackwood will 
have five Frigates and a Brig, they surely cannot escape us. I shall be glad to see you 


™ The ships painted as usual with two yellow streaks, but the port holes black, which gave them an appéarance 
of being chequered. 


" This Amusement had been encouraged by the noble Admiral so far back as 1786, when Captain of the Boreas, 
(See Vol. 1, Page 98.) The following is an extract from a Prologue, that was delivered during their Blockade 
of Cadiz, in 1805, on board the Britannia, Lord Northesk, who was present. 

“ Yes! he foresees—confirm his prospects, Heaven ! 
Yon cooped up Boasters to your wishes given. 

Sees their proud Ensigns from their Standards torn, 
Their vanquish’d Navies in our Triumph bortie ; 
Sees added Laurels grace our Nexson’s brow, 

And Victory hovering o’er his glowing prow, 

His conquering Banners o’er the waves unfurl’d, 
And Britain’s Thunder rule the watery World ! 

If aught of Prescience to the Muse belong, 

Soon, soon the scenes that animate her Song 

In glowing colours shall salute your eyes, 

And Heaven shall bid th’ Auspicious Morn arise.” 


° It was not then known for certain that Villeneuve commanded. 
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mounted in the Royal Sovereign; but change at your leisure. You will admire her as a 
far better ship than the Victory. 1 had rather that all the ships burnt a blue light, or 
false fire ; for it must often happen that the cause of wearing is a change of wind, and 
often a very confused sea; and a ship may be very anxious from various circumstances 
to be assured that her neighbour astern has wore, as the Line from the above circumstances 
would be entirely broken: it is perfectly understood that unless in very fine weather, or 
extraordinary circumstances, the Fleet will not be directed to wear in succession. We 
have found the comfort of blue lights and false fires in*the Mediterranean, where the wind 
changes so often. I send you my Plan of Attack, as far as@ man dare venture to guess 
at the very uncertain position the Enemy may be found in. But, my dear Friend, it is 
to place you perfectly at ease respecting my Intentions, and to give full scope to your 
judgment for carrying them into effect: We can, my dear Coll, have no litle Jealousies. 
We have only one great Object in view, that of annihilating our Enemies, and getting a 
glorious Peace for our Country. No man has more confidence in another than I have 
in you, and no man will render your services more justice than your very old Friend, 
Netson anv Bronte.” 

(1805.) It is impossible to read this letter without giving its great and noble Writer 
the tribute of a tear, without feeling that the hand which wrote it was in a few days cold 

‘in death: but it was the Death he wished for, it was the Sleep in which the Brave have 
delighted to rest. The following is the Plan of Attack which was inclosed. “Victory, off 
Cadiz, October 9th. Thinking it almost impossible to bring a Fleet of forty sail of the 
line into a line of Battle, in variable winds, thick weather, and other circumstances which 
must occur, without such a loss of time that the opportunity would probably be lost, of 
bringing the Enemy to battle in such a manner as to make the business decisive ; I have 
therefore made up my mind to keep the Fleet in that position of sailing, with the excep- 
tion of the first and second in command, that the Order of Sailing is to be the Order of 
Battle : placing the Fleet in two lines of sixteen ships each, with an advanced squadron 
of eight of the fastest sailing two decked ships, which will always make, if wanted, a line 
of twenty ‘four sail on whichever line the Commander in Chief may direct. The second 
in Command will, after my intentions are made known to him, have the entire direction of 
his Line to make the attack upon the Enemy, and to follow up the blow until they are 
captured or destroyed. 

«If the Enemy’s Fleet should be seen to windward in line of Battle; and that the two 
lines and the advanced squadron could fetch them, they will probably be so extended that 
their Van could not succour their Rear: I should therefore, probably, make the second in 
command’s signal to lead through about their twelfth ship from their rear, or wherever he 
could fetch, if not able to get so,far advanced. My line would lead through about their 
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Centre; and the advanced Squadron to cut two, or three, or four ships ahead of their Chine. 
80 as to insure getting at their Commander in Chief, whom every effort should be made 
to capture. The whole impression of the British Flect must be to overpower from two or 
three ships ahead of their Commander in Chief, supposed to be in the centre, to thé rear 
of their Fleet. I will suppose 20 sail of the Eneiny’s Line to be untouched: it must be 
some time before they could perform a manceuvre, to bring their force compact to attack 
any part of the Brilish Fleet engaged, or to succour their own ships, which indeed would 
be impossible without mixing with the ships engaged. The Enemy’s Fleet is supposed to 
consist of 46 sail of the line, British Fleet of 40. If either be less, only a proportionate number 
of Enemy’s ships are to be cut off: British to be one fourth superior to the Enemy cut off. 

* Something must be left to chance, nothing is sure in a Sea Fight beyond all others. 
Shot will carry away the masts and gards of friends as well as foes. But I look with 
confidence to a Victory, before the van of the Enemy could succour their rear; and then, 
that the British Fleet would most of them be ready to receive their 20 sail of the line, or 
to pursuc them, should they endeavour to make off. If the Van of the Enemy tacks, the 
captured ships must run to leeward of the British Fleet; if the Enemy wears, the British 
must place themselves between the Enemy, and the captured and the disabled British 
ships: and, should the Enemy close, I have no fears as to the result. 

“The second in Command will, in all possible things, direct the movements of his. 
Line, by keeping them as compact as the nature of circumstances will admit. Captains 
are to look to their particular Line as their rallying point; but, in case Signals can neither 
be seen nor perfectly understood, no Captain can do very wrong, if he places his ship 
alongside that of an Enemy, 

“OF the intended Attack from to Windward, the Enemy, in Line of Battle, ready to 
receive an attack : 





|} Britis, 
esr Enemy. 
The Divisions of the British Flect will be brought nearly within gunshot of the Enemy's 
Centre; the Signal would, most probably, then be made for the lee line to bear up together, 
to set all their sails, even stcering sails (Vide Instructions, page 17, Signal Book, 
with reference to Appendix.) in order to get as quickly as possible to the Enemy’s 
Line and to cut through, beginning at the twelfth ship from the Enemy’s Rear: some ships 





P In illustration of this plan of attack, which bears the stamp of Lord Nelson’s original genius and skill in naval 
tactics, lect us suppose the wind West as marked underneath, the British Fleet formed into two principal lines, in 
the order of sailing to windward of the Enemy, having another smaller line termed by the Admiral the advanced 
or winéward Squadron; and that, in such a position, the three Divisions having approached to a convenient dis- 
tance of the Enemy’s line (supposed to be formed to leeward in order of battlé on the larboard tack, with the heads 
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may not get through their exact place, but they would always be at hand to assist their 
friends, and if any are thrown round the Rear of the Enemy, they would effectually complete 
the business of 12 sail of the Enemy. Should the Enemy wear together, or bear up and 
sail large, still the 12 ships, composing in the first position the Enemy’s rear, are to be the 
object of attack of the Lee line, unless otherwise directed from the Commander in Chief: 
which is scarcely to be expected, as the entire management of the Lee line after the 
intentions of the Commander in Chief are signified, is intended to be left to the judgment 
of the Admiral commanding that line. 

«“ The remainder of the Enemy’s Fleet, 34 sail, are to be left to the management of the 
Commander in Chief, who will endeavour to take care that*the movements of the second 
in Command are as little interrupted as is possible.” 

(1805. ) The Combined Fleets, on-the 10th of October, were close to the Porpoises and 
Diamond Rock at Cadiz, and almost out of the harbour, and every thing tended to 
confirm Lord Nelson in his opinion, that their destination was the Mediterranean. On 
that day he issued some standing Orders, consisting of his last fourteen directions to 
the Fleei, copies of which were passed from ship to ship in the lee and weather line, to be 
signed by every Captain, and returned to the Victory. The fifth" of these shews his uni- 
form attention to the health of the seamen, and the sixth his great economy of government 

_ stores. " The twelfth was consonant with the prevailing humanity of his character: “ It is 
my particular directions, that the Name and Family of every Officer, Seaman and Marine, 
who may be killed or wounded in Action with the Enemy, on board any of his Majesty’s 


of their ships towards the North), the Admiral made the signal for his two columns to bear up, according to the 
Instructions in his plan and reference to Signal Book; the tracks of the two columns of British Ships would, in 
that case, be represented by the dotted lines cutting through the Enemy’s Line of Battle, in various directions, 
astern or ahead of their leaders; Which manceuvre was nearly what was put in practice on the 21st, with the 
exception, that the British Fleet bore up by signal, in two columns, when at the distance of ten or eleven miles 
froin the Enemy. 

Wind West. 
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Enemy’s Line of Battle, 46, bearing North and South. 


4 See Appendix, N° 12. 
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ships and vessels under my command, is returned to me as soon after the circumstance 
happens as the service will admit of, agreeable to the annexed form; in order that I may 
transmit it to the Chairman of the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s Coffee Iouse,. that the case 
of the relations of those who fall in the Cause of their Country may be taken into 
consideration.” The different divisions of the Fleet were also instructed by one of these 
Orders, to bear the White or St. George’s Ensign, being his own colours, in order to 
prevent confusion from a varicty of flags, and to hoist Union Jacks at the foretop gallant 
slay of each ship, as a distinction. 

(1805.) On the same day, Oct. 10, he wrote again to his second in Command: “My 
dear Coll, The Enemy’s Fleet is all but out of the harbour; perhaps this night with the 
northerly wind they may come forth, and with the westerly sea breeze tomorrow go into the 
Mediterranean. If the weather is fine, and we have plenty of drift, I shall lay to all night.” 
To Captain Blackwood, Oct. 10. “ Let me, my dear Blackwoog; know every movement. 
I rely that we cannot miss getting hold of them, and I will give them such a shaking as 
they never yet experienced, at least I will lay down my life in the attempt. We are a very 
powerful Fleet and not to be had cheap. I have told Parker,’ and do you, direct, that 
ships bringing information of their coming out, are to fire guns every five minutes by the 
watch, and in the night to fire rockets, if they have them, from the mast head. I have 
nothing more to say ; they will, I hope, sail to night. Cadiz, East, 13 leagues, six A. M.” 

During the ensuing night, it blew so strong at N.W. that the Enemy could not 
venture to cast their ships loose; and their continuing thus in port, rendered the 
situation of the blockading Fleet very critical; as Lord Nelson had been led to think, by 
a letter from his friend Admiral Young, that if the Enemy did not soon sail, he might 
reasonably expect the Brest Fleet: I must therefore, observed he in writing to that 
Officer, try und annihilate them, before the Cadiz Fleet can join. On the next day, Oct. 11, 
he described the manner in which he had stationed his ships, in a letter to Sir A. Ball: 
“ T have five frigates, a brig, and a schooner, watching them closely, an advanced Squadron 
of fast sailing ships between me and the frigates, and the body of the Fleet from fifteen to 
cighteen Icagues west of Cadiz. I am aware there will be moments when it might be wished 
we were closer; but I have considered all possible circumstances, and believe therc will 
often be times in strong gales of westcily wind, when we may even, wish ourselves farther 
off, as we shall be endangered of being driven into the Mediterranean: when, if they choose 
lo go westward, they will have no interruption. However, whether I am right or wrong, 
Tact from the best of my judgment.—Admiral Murray is in England, settling the affairs 
of his father in law, lately dead: he might have had his flag, if he pleased, in this Fleet. 
Hardy is much recovered. I have pressed-the neces@i of two sail of the line, two frigates, 


* Captain of the Weazle, Sir Peter Parker’s Grandson. 
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and two sloops, to scour the Mediterranean from Toulon, Genoa, &c. &c. and to preserve 
Sardinia—- round the southern end of it to Toulon again, as a fixture. For Malta, and the 
convoys to the Adriatic, &c. one small frigate, four good sloops of war, and the four vessels 
commantled by Lieutenants.’—Again, when writing a second letter, on the same day, 
to Sir Alexander, “ You will sec, my dear Ball, from the tenour of the letter addressed to 
you, that J have had much communication with his Majesty’s Ministers upon the subject 
of preventing Sardinia from falling into the hands of the French ...1 want that we should 
have a great weight in the Mediterranean; and although I have made a very considerable 
impression on the minds of Mr. Pitt, Lords Mulgrave and Castlereagh,’ of the very great 
importance of fixing ourselves in the Mediterranean, yet pethaps that may wear off by 
absence. However, J must say, they received all my little knowledge with much attention.” 

(1805.) Lord Nelson daily found the advantage of the Station he had determined to 
keep, sixteen or eighteen leagues to the westward of Cadiz; for although it was possible 
that the Combined Fleets might get a few leagues before him into the Mediterranean, yet 
that could not be put in competition with the chance of the British Fleet being driven 
through the Straits. He ardently wished that some of his ships could have been changed 
for others, whose rate of sailing was better. He knew that the Enemy must ere long move 
from Cadiz, and might not volunteer an Action. J own, said he to Lord Barham, I long 
for faster sailing ships, and, if not three deckers, two alongside an Enemy are better than three 
deckérs a great way of.—As the day of the Battle approached, the convulsions of the 
Continent increased, and the danger that threatened Great Britain from the Brest and 
RochfortSquadrons, consequently became more considerable. The Continent, as he informed 
Admiral Louis, was in motion, Austria had marched into Bavaria, and the Russians were 
in Germany. Hanover was evacuated, and it was thought Prussia would join the Coalition. 
The Rochfort Squadron was not only out, but had taken the Calcutta and most of her 
convoy of South Sea whalers, and had chased very hard both the Agamemnon, SirE. Berry, 
and I’Aimable, Hon. D. P. Bouverie, on their passage to the Fleet; and it was by no means 
thought improbable by Lord Nelson, that the Rochfort Squadron might get to the south- 
ward and enter the Mediterranean. The Fleet was at this time very short of men, and 
the crews of the respective ships had in consequence a greater portion of labour to 
undergo. Their health, however, continued as remarkable, as the general cordiality and 
cheerfulness that prevailed. : 

The weather on the 14th of October became more favourable, and the only appre- 
hension was, lest the Enemy’s ships from being so much crowded at the harbour’s mouth, 
might have suffered in the late gales and be in consequence detained. The Amphion, to 


® On the 24th of September, 1805, Lord ‘@Mtistlereagh had answered the Admiral in an official despatch on the 
subject of Sardinia. (See Appendix, Ne 13.) Lord Nelson seplied by letter, dated Oct. 13. 
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which Captain Hoste had been lately appointed, was on that day sent to Gibraltar, and 
thence to Algiers with presents to the new Dey who had succeeded on the death of the 
former one, and with a complimentary letter from the Admiral. On the 14th, Lord Nelson 
made the following arrangement of his ships. ‘The Defence and Agamemnon Vere on 
that day placed from seven to eight leagues west from Cadiz, and the Mars and Colossus 
five leagues East from the main body of the Fleet, “ whose station,” adds the Admiral in. 
his Diary, “ will be from fifteen leagues, to twenty, west of Cadiz, and by this chain I hope 
to have a constant communication with the frigates off Cadiz.’—To Captain Blackwood, 
October 14. “ You will be speedily supported in case of an attempt to drive you off, I 
should like amazingly to see them try it. I approve most highly of your care of the Diligent 
storeship, and thank you for your notice about the salvages, which shall be inserted. Sir 
Richard Strachan was actually in scent of the French Squadron, I wish he were stronger, 
but Jam sure he will spoil their cruising.”—Lord Nelson's Diary then continues an account 
of his proceedings to the morning of the twenty first.—‘ Wednesday, Oct. 16. Moderate 
breezes, westerly. All the forenoon employed in forming the Fleet into the order of 
sailing. s\t noon fresh breezes W. S. W. and squally, in the evening fresh gales. Enemy 
as before, by signal from the Weazel, Captain Peter Parker. Oct. 17. Moderate breezes, 
N.W. sent Donnegal to Gibraltar to get a ground tier of casks. Received accounts by 
the Diligent storeship, that Sir Richard Strachan was supposed in sight of the French - 
Rochfort Squadron, which I hope is true. At midnight the wind came to the eastward. 
October 18. Fine weather, wind easterly, the Combined Fleets cannot have finer weather 
to put to sea. October 19. Fine weather, wind easterly. At half past nine, the Mars 
(Capt. G. Duff) being one of the look out ships, repeated the signal, That the Enemy was 
coming out of Port—Made the signal for a general chase S. E. Wind at south, Cadiz bearing 
E.N. E. by compass, distant sixtcen leagues. At three the Colosstis (Capt. J. N. Morris) 
made the signal, That the Enemy’s Fleet was at sea. In the evening directed the Fleet to 
observe my motions during the night, and for Britannia (Admiral Lord Northesk, Captain 
C. Bullen), Prince (Captain R. Grindall), and Dreadnought (Captain John Conn), they 
being heavy sailers, to take their stations as convenient; and for Mars, Orion (Hon. E. 
Codrington), Bellcisle (Captain W. Hargood), Leviathan (Captain J. W. Bayntun), Bel- 
lerophon (Captain John Cooke), and Polyphemus (Captain R. Redmill), to go ahead 
during the night and to carry a light, standing for the Straits mouth. Sunday, October 20. 
Fresh breezes 8. S. W. and rainy: communicated with Phoebe (Honourable T. B. Capel), 
Defence (Captain G. Ilope), and Colossus, who had seen near forty sail of ships of war 
outside of Cadiz yesterday evening; but the wind being southerly, they could not get to. 
* Repeated from the Euryalus, Captain Blackwood, who, being stationed off the harbour’s mouth, first tele- 


graphed the Enemy’s being at sea. 
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the mogth of the Straits; we were between ‘Trafalgar and Cape Spartel. The frigates 
made -the signal that they saw nine sail outside of the harbour—gave ihe frigates 
Instructions for their guidance, and placed Defence, Colossus, and Mars between me and 
the fridates. At Noon fresh gales and heavy rain-—-Cadiz N.E. nine leagues. In the 
afternoon Captain Blackwood telegraphed, that the Enemy seemed determined to go to 
the westward ; and that they shall not do if in the power of Nelson to prevent them. At 
five telegraphed Captain Blackwood, that I relied upon his keeping sight of the Enemy. 
At five Naiad, (Captain T, Dundas) made the signal for thirty one sail of the Enemy 
N.N.E. ‘The Frigates and look out ships kept sight of the Enemy most admirably all 
night, and told me by signals which tack they were upon. At eight P.M. we wore and 
stood to the S.W. and at four A.M. wore and stood to the N.E.” 

We now come to the great and terrible Day of the Battle ; when, as it has been so 
well expressed," Gop Gavz us Victory, nut Netson piep. He felt that the twenty 
first was the last day of his bright Career, that it had been a memorable day in his family, 
and he accordingly prepared to die, that his Country might be defended from the inve- 
ierate Enemies of the civilized World. He knew that his ship would be the particular 
object of their fury, and that it was hardly possible he could go through the fiery Ordeal in 
safety. He passed the night, as he had formerly done that before the battle of Copenhagen, 


cand his Test was short and interrupted. On the break of day, he thus committed the 


Justice of his cause, and his own safety, to the overruling providence of God: “ May the 
great God whom I worship, grant to my Country and for the benefit of Europe in general, a 
great and glorious Victory ; and may no misconduct in any one tarnish it, and may Humanity, 
after Victory, be the predominant feature in the British Fleet. For myself, individually, I 
commit my Life to Him who made me, and may His blessing light upon my endeavours for 
serving my Country faithfully. To Him I resign myself, and the just cause which is entrusted 
me to defend. Amen. 

It becomes painful and arduous to proceed in the Narrative ; and the feeble mind that 
has hitherto ventured, so imperfectly, to record the bright events of our Netson’s splendid 
career, falters in tracing the account of his last most glorious day. He put on the *Coat 
which he had so often worn on the day of Victory, and which he kept with a degree of 
veneration : The various splendid honours he had received from different Nations, were 
plainly worked upon it, and the Star of the Order of the Bath which he had always 
worn with a peculiar pleasure, as the free gift of his Sovereign, he resolved should appear 
in the Battle and be nearest his heart when he fell: In Honour, he exclaimed, I 


« By his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, in some lines written on the Action. See Appendix, No, 14. 
* It had been his custom for years, to preserve what he termed his fighting Coat ; but through inadvertency he 
omitted to wear the Sword, so much regarded, which had belonged to Captain M. Suckling. 
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gained them, and in Honour I will die with them. On leaving his Cabin he went {rer the 
different decks, spoke to and encouraged his men with his usual affability, and saw. that 
the preparation for Battle was complete throughout the Ship. As he ascended the quarter 
deck ladder he was greeted with three Cheers. \" 
Captain Blackwood’s Memoir centains the following interesting account of the conver- 
sation he had with Lord Nelson on that Morning. “ Atsix o’clock on the morning of the 
21st, my signal was made to repair on board the Victory. In a few minutes I went on 
board, and had the satisfaction to find the Admiral in good, but very calm spirits. After 
receiving my congratulations, at the approach of the moment he so often and so long had 
wished for, he replied, I mean to day to bleed the Captains of the Frigates, as I shail keep 
you on board until the very last minute. His mind seemed entirely directed to the strength 
and formation of the Enemy’s line, as well as to the effects which his novel mode of 
Attack was likely io produce. He seemed very much to regret, and with reason, that 
the Enemy tacked to the northward, and formed their line on the larboard instead of the 
starboard tack, which latter line of bearing would have kept the Straits mouth open. 
Instead of which, by forming to the northward, they brought the Shoals of Trafalgar and 
St. Pedro, under our lee; and also, with the existing wind, kept open the port of Cadiz, 
which was of infinite consequence to them. ‘This movement was in a great degree the 
cause of Lord Nelson’s making the signal to prepare to anchor, the necessity of witch was. 
impressed on his mind to the last moment of his life: and so much did he think of the 
possibility of the Enemy’s escape into Cadiz, that he desired me to employ the Frigates, 
as much as I could, to complete the destruction of the Enemy whether at anchor or not; 
and not to think of saving ships or men, for Annihilation to both.was his first object and 
Capture but a secondary one. During the five hours and a half that I remained on board. 
the Victory, in which I was not ten minutes from his side, he frequently asked me, /hat 
4 should consider as a Victory? the certainty of which he never for an instant seemed to 
doubt, although from the situation of the land he questioned the possibility of the sub- 
sequent preservation of the Prizes. My answer was, “That considering the handsome 
way in which Battle was offered by the Enemy, their apparent determination for a fair 
trial of strength, and the proximity of the land, I thought if fourteen ships were captured 
it would be a glorious result ;’ to which he always replied, I shall not, Blackwood, be 
satisfied with any thing short of twenty.—A telegraphic signal had been made by him 
to denote, That he intended to break through the Rear of the Enemy’s Line, to prevent their 
getting into Cadiz. I was walking with him, continues Captain Blackwood, on the Poop, 
when he said, “ I'll now amuse the Fleet with a Signal ;” and he asked me, “if I did not 
think there was onc yet wanting?” I answered, that I thought the whole of the Fleet 
scemed very clearly to understand what they were about, and to vie with each other who 
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shouldgfirst get nearest to the Victory, or Royal Sovereign. These words were scarcely 
uttered, when his last well known Signal was made, ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY Man 
wity po nis Dury. The shout with which it was received throughout the Fleet was 
truly shblime. Now, said Lord Nelson, E can do no more. We must trust to the Great 
Disposer of all Events, and the Justice of our Cause. Fthank God for this great opportunity 
of doing my Duty.” 5 

The wind was light from the S.W. and a long “swell was setting into the Bay of Cadiz, 
so that our ships like Sovereigns of the Ocean moved majestically before it; every one 
crowding all the sail that was possible, and falling into her station according to her rate of 
going. The Enemy wore at about seven o'clock, and then stood in a close line on the 
larboard tack towards Cadiz: at that time the Sun shone bright on their sails, and from 
the number of three deckers amongst them, they made a most formidable appearance ; 
but this so far from appalling our brave countrymen, induced them to observe to each 
‘other, What a fine sight those Ships would make at Spithead. 

Admiral Villeneuve, who was worthy of a better Master, on receiving his Orders to 
put to sea, had called a Council of *War ; when it had been determined on knowing Lord 
‘Nelson commanded the Fleet, that they should not leave Cadiz unless they had cause to 
believe they were one third stronger than the British Force. From Lord Nelson’s keeping 
ont ofight, and their knowing at Cadiz of the detachment of six sail of the line to the 
Mediterranean, Villeneuve put to sea confident of success: An American Gentleman had 
declared, that Lord Nelson could not be with the British Fleet, as he had been seen only 
a few days before in London. There were also, it is said, some personal motives which 
induced Villeneuve to leave Cadiz, contrary to the opinion of the Spaniards. His conduct 
in the action with Sir Robert Calder, had been severely animadverted upon at Paris: 
Buonaparte had made known his disposition towards him, and the friends of this unfor- 
tunate Officer had given him intimation, that he would shortly be superseded by Admiral 
Rosilly, then actually on his road to take the command. “ About ten o’clock, continues 
Captain Blackwood in his Memoir, Lord Nelson’s anxiety to close with the Enemy be- 
came very apparent: He frequently remarked to me, that they put a good face upon it; 
but always quickly added, Ill give them such a dressing as they never had before, regvetting 
at the same time the vicinity of the Land. At that critical moment I ventured to repre- 
sent to his Lordship the value of such a life as his, and particularly in the present Battle ; 
and I proposed hoisting his Flag in the Euryalus, whence he could better see what was 
going on, as well as what to order in case of necessity. But he would not hear of it, and 

* From the information of Captain Hewson, R.N. then a First Lieutenant. 


y Ibid. 
+ From communications made by himself té the Hon. Captain Blackwood. 
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gave as his reason the force of Example, and probably he was ‘right. My nex, object, 
therefore, was to endeavour to induce his Lordship to allaw the Temeraire, Nenfive, and 


After 
much conversation, in which I ventured to give it as the joint opinion of Captain Hard y 


Leviathan to lead into action before the Victory, which was then the headmost: 


and myself, how advantageous it would be to the Fleet for his Lordship to keep as long 
as possible out of the Battle, he at length consented to allow the Temeraire, Which was 
then sailing abreast of the Victory, to go ahead, and hailed Captain E. Harvey to say such 
were his intentions, if the Temeraire could pass the Victory. Captain Harvey being rather 
out of hail, his Lordship sent me to communicate his wishes, which I did; when, on return- 
ing to the Victory, I found him doing all he could to increase rather than diminish sail, 
so that the Temeraire could not pass the Victory: consequently, when they came within 
gun shot of the Eneray, Captain Harvey finding his efforts ineffectual was obliged to take 
his station astern of the Admiral.” 

The Combined Fleet, commanded by Admiral Villeneuve in the Bucentaur, consisted 
of thirty three powerful ships, eighteen of which were French, and fifteen Spanish: amongst 
the latter was Lord Nelson’s old antagonist the Santissima Trinidad of 140 guns, besides 
two of 112 guns, one of 100 guns, six of eighty four and eighty, and the remainder seventy 
fours of a large class, together with seven frigates of heavy metal, forty four and forty 
guns each, besides other smaller vessels. The Spaniards were commanded by Admiral 
Gravina, who had under him Vice Admiral Don J. D’Aliva, and Rear Admiral Dos B: H. 
Cisneros. Villeneuve had under him Rear Admirals Dumanoir and Magon. Four thou- 
sand Troops were embarked on board the Fleet, under the command of General Contamin | 
in the Bucentaur, amongst whom were several of the most skilful sharp shooters that 
could be selected, and many Tyrolese riflemen: various sorts of combustibles and’ fire 
balls were also embarked, as had been their practice in the Battle of the Nile. The Spa- 
niards appeared’ with their heads to the northward, and formed their Line of Battle with 
great closeness and correctness; and as the mode of attack by Lord Nelson was unusual, 


@ There are some beautiful passages in the first book of The Maccabees, which form.a sublime parallel with the 
Conduct and Sentiments of NEtson. Jupas Maccaseus fought with cheerfulness the Battles of Israel. In his 
acts he was like a Lion; the fear of Judas, and the dread of him came upon the Nations round about. On hear- 
ing of the threats and numbers of his Enemy, previous to the dreadful Battle in which he fell, and being advised 
to attend to his Safety, he exclaimed—God forbid! If our time be come, let us die manfully for our brethren. The 
Victory of Battle standeth not in the multitude of an Host, but strength cometh from Heaven. They come against 
us in much Pride and Iniquity, to destroy us: but we fight for our Lives and our Laws, for our People and the 
Sanctuary. It is better for us to die in Battle, than to behold the Calamities of our People and our Sanctuary. 
Nevertheless, as the Will of God is in Heaven, so let Him do. (Chapters iii. and ix.) 

» This account is correct, as to the appearance of the Combined Fleet from some of the van ships in the Lee 
Column in leading down to Action ; but the fact as, that the Enemy’s Ships in the Rear were intermixed in a 
treble line; and from the Centre to the Van they formed, at unequal intervals, a double line. 
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so the 4ructure of their Line was new. It formed a Crescent convexing to leeward, and 
Admira{Collingwood, . in leading down to the centre, had both the Van and Rear of the 
Enemy“abaft his beam, In a private letter that appeared from an Officer of the Belle- 
ropho&, it was observed, “The Enemy formed a close and well imagined, though until 
now unéxampled Order of Battle ; and which, had their plan of defence been as well 
executed as it was contrived, would have rendered our Victory much more dearly bought 
than it was: they were formed in a double Line, thus 
1 2 3 
4 5 6 , 

French «ad Spaniards alternately,’ and it was their intention on our breaking the Line 
astern of No. 4, (which manceuvre they expected we should as usual put into execution) 
for No. 2 to make sail; that the British ship in hauling up should fall on board of her, 
whilst No. 5 should bear up and rake her,. and No. 1 bring her broadside to bear on her 
starboard bow. This manceuvre only succeeded with Tonnant and Bellerophon, which 
were amongst the ships that suffered most.” Before their fire therefore opened, every 
alternate ship was about a cable’s length to windward of her second ahcad and astern, 
forming a kind of double Line; and appeared when on their beam, to leave a very little 
interval between them, and this without crowding their ships. Admiral Villeneuve was on 
board the Bucentaur, eighty guns, in the Centre, and the Prince of Asturias bore Gravina’s 
Flag ithe Rear; but the French and Spanish ships were mixed without any apparent 
regard to national order. Lord Nelson, in the Victory, bore down at the head of the 
weather column, and Admiral Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign at the head of the 
lee. 


“ Of the Victory and Royal Sovereign,” continues Captain Blackwood, “it would be 
impossible to decide which achieved the most. They both, in my opinion, scemed to vie 
with each other in holding forth a brilliant Example to the rest of the Flect. They were 
literally in themselves an Host. Admiral Villeneuve assured me, that on sceing the novel 
mode of attack intended to be made on the Combined Fleet, and which at that moment, 
he confessed, he could not in any way prevent; he called the Officers of his ship around 
him, and pointing out the manner in which the first and second in command of the British 
Fleet were cach leading his Column, he exclaimed, Nothing but Victory can attend such gallant 
conduct. When Lord Nelson found the shot pass over the Victory, he desired Captain 


Prowse of the Sirius and myself, to go on ‘board. our ‘ships, and in our way to tell all the 


. * Admiral Collingwood’s Official Letter. 
* Previous to this Captain Blackwood had witnessed with Captain Hardy, 
that has been so often before the Public; in which the servjces of L, 
continuance at the Court of Naples, were strongly recommended by th 


“by Lord Nelson’s desire, the paper 
ady Hamilton to her Country, during her 
¢ Admiral to the attention of Government. 
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Captains of line of Battle Ships, that he depended on their exertions; and that if, Jy the 
mode of attack prescribed, they found it impracticable totget into Action imme4jiately, 
they might adopt whatever they thought best, provided it Ied them quickly and closely 
alongside an Enemy. Le then again desired me to go away; and as we were slatding . 
on the front of the Poop, I took his hand, and said, ‘I trust, my Lord, thatfon my 
return to the Victory, which will be as soon as possible, I shall find your Lordship well 
and in possession of twenty Prizes. On which he made this reply, Ged bless you, Black- 
wood, I shall never speak to you again,” , 

The two Columns of the British Fleet, led on by their gallant Chiefs, continued to 
advance, with light airs and all sails set, towards the van and centre of the Enemy, whose 
line extended about N.N.E. and $.S.W. In order to cut off any possibility of the Enemy’s 
escape into Cadiz, Lord Nelson’s Column was steered about two points morc to the north, 
than that of Admiral Collingwood, owing to which the leading ships of the Ice line were 
the first engaged. ‘The Royal Sovereign and her line of battle steered for the centre. At 
half past eleven, the Enemy began firing on the Royal Sovereign, See, exclaimed Nrxsoy, 
see how that noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship into action. In ten minutes afterwards 
the Royal Sovereign opened her fire, and cut through the Enemy’s line astern of the 
Spanish ship Santa Anna, 112 guns, engaging her at the muzzle of her guns on the star- 
board side; when, being delighted at having first got into action, Collingwood turning to 
his Captain, said, Rotherham,° what would Newson give to be here? The following sips of 
the lee line vied with each other in following so daring an example, Mars, George Duff; 
Bellcisle, William Hargood; Tonnant, Charles Tyler; Bellerophon, John Cooke; Colossus, 
J.N. Morris; Achille, Richard King; Polyphemus, Robert Redmill; Revenge, Richard 
Moorsom; Swiftsure, W. G. Rutherford; Defence, George Hope; Thunderer, Lieutenant 
J. Stockham, acting; Defiance, P.C. Durham; Prince, Richard Grindall; Dreadnought, 
John Conn.—The weather column, Jed on by Lord Nelson, had in the mean while ad- 
vanced towards the Enemy’s van; flags had been hoisted on different parts of the Victory’s 
rigging by his orders, lest a shot should carry away her ensign. It is an extraordinary . 
fact, and which has been well attested, that the Enemy did not hoist any colours, at least 

“not until very late in the action. ‘The Santissima Trinidad and Bucentaur, are ‘described 
as having been the ninth and tenth ships; but as the Enemy’s Admirals did not shew théir 


‘© Admiral Collingwood’s gallantry was most ably seconded by his Captain, Rotherham, of whom the following 
anecdote, so descriptive of his character, has been related, A heavy shower of musketry had nearly swept the 
quarter deck of the Royal Sovercign, when some of his Officers earnestly requested him not to expose himself so 
much to the Enemy’s sharp shooters, by wearing a gold laced hat, anc appearing in his epauletics—* Let me 
alone, replied Rotherham, I have always fought in a cocked hal, and always will.” 

‘ Narrative of what passed on board the Victory‘on the 21st of October, by Mr. Beatty, then Surgeon of that 
ship, since made Physician of. the Fleet. 
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flags, he former ship was only distinguished from the rest by having four decks; and to 
the bow of this formidable opponent, Lord Nelson now ordered the Victory to be steered. 
The Enemy at first displayed considerable coolness; and, as the V ictory approached, such 
of thi iT ships as were ahead of her and across her bows, at fifty minutes past eleven began 
frequeittly to fire single guns, in order to ascertain whether she was within fange, when a 
shot having passed through the main top gallant sail of the Victory, they opened a tremen- 
dous fire. The coolness that was preserved by his Crew, was noticed with much satisfac- 
tion by Nuusown, and he declared that in all his Battles he had seen nothing that could 
surpyss it. The Victory had lost about 20 men killed and 30 wounded, before she returned 
a shot: her mizen topmast and all her studding sails and their booms on both sides had 
been shot away, when, at four minutes past twelve, she opened her larboard guns on the 
Enemy's van. Captain Hardy soon afte*wards informed the Admiral that it would be im- 
possible to break through the Enemy’s linc, without running on board one of their ships, 
and begged to know which he would prefer—Take your choice, Hardy, replied he, it does 
not much signify which. The tiller ropes of the Victory being afterwards shot away, she 
ran on board the Redoubtable,” which coming alongside fired a broadside into the Victory, 
and immediately let down her lower deck ports; which was done to prevent her from being 
boarded through them by the Victory’s crew; nor were they again opened. A few minutes 
after this, the Temeraire fell ikewise on board of the Redoubtable, on the side Opposile to 
the Vttory, having also an Enemy’s ship' on board of her on her other side: So that the 
extrsordinary and unprecedented circumstance occurred here, of four ships of the line 
being on board of each other in the heat of battle, forming as compact a tier as if they had 
been moored together, their heads all lying the same way. ‘The Victory then passing astern 
of the Bucentaur, hauled up on her starboard side, and pouring in a dreadful broadside, 
stood for the Admiral’s old opponent, the Santissima Trinidad; playing her larboard guns 
on both ships, whilst the starboard guns of the middle and lower decks were depressed, 
and fired with a diminished charge of powder and three shot each, into the Redoubtable. 
“ This mode of firing,” says Mr. Beatty, “ was adopted by Lieutenants Williams, King, 
Yule, and Browne, to obviate the danger of the Temeraire’s suffering from the Victory’s 
shot passing through the Redoubtable, which must have been the case, if the usual quantity * 
of powder and the common elevation had bedi given to the guns. A circumstance 
occurred in this situation, which shewed in a.most striking manner the cool intrepidity of 


» It could not possibly be the Fougeux, according to Mr. Beatty’s account, because from every information 
she was the ship next astern of the Santa Anna, between which and the Fougeux Admiral Collingwood cut 
through the Enemy’s Line. In the annexed Plan, the French ship Neptune is represented as being on board the 
Temeraire. ; : 

* Mr. Beatty’s Narrative. This circumstance occurred from the Redoubtable shooting ahead, and endeavouring 
to close nearer to the Bucentaur, so as to prevent the Victory from cutting through that part of the line. 


PLAN of the COMMENCEMENT of the BATTLE of TRAFALGAR. 
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the Officers and Men stationed on the lower deck of they ictory. When the guns on that 
deck were run out, their muzzles came into contact with the Redoubtable’s side, and at 
every discharge there was reason to fear that the Enemy’s ship would take fire, and both 
the Victory and the Temeraire be involved in her flames. The fireman of each gun. stoo¢— 
ready with a bucket full of water, which as soon as his gun was discharged, he da'shed into 
the French ship through the holes made in her side by the shot.”—The remaining ships of 
Lord Nelson’s column, after the Temeraire, which pressed forward to his support, were the 
Neptune, T. F. Fremantle; Conqueror, Israel Pellew; Leviathan, H.W. Bayntun; Ajaz, 
Lieutenant J. Pilfold acting; Orion, Edward Codrington; Agamemnon, Sir Edward Berry; 
Minotaur, C.J. M. Mansfield; Spartiate, Sir F. Laforey ; Britannia, Rear Admiral Earl of 
Northesk, Captain Charles Bullen; Africa, Henry Digby.—Owing to the judicious mode 
of attack which Lord Nelson had adopted, his fastest sailing ships, like sharp shooters in an 
army, had half joined the battle before the slow sailing ones came up to their support, 
which as a corps of reserve soon determined the day. Had he delayed to form his Line, 
and had proportioned the way made by the bad sailing ships in the Fleet, they would have 
fired at a distance for a considerable time, and the Enemy might have had a drawn battle 
by escaping into Cadiz. What the genius of Nexson so ably planned, the British Fleet 
fully executed. The superiority of their Seamanship was very manifest throughout the . 
Action; for the Enemy’s Fleet by keeping with the wind nearly on their beam, lay 10 Que 
trough in the sea and rolled considerably, so that one broadside passed over, and the vext 
fell short of their opponents. oar: 
In the first heat of the Action, Mr. Scott, the Admiral’s Secretary, was killed by acannon 
ball whilst in conversation with Captain Hardy,« and near to Lord Nelson. Captain Adair 
of the marines, who soon afterwards fell, endeavoured to remove the mangled body, but 
it had attracted the notice of the Admiral—Js that poor Scott, said he, who is gone? After- 
wards, whilst he was conversing with Captain Hardy on the quarter-deck, during the 
shower of musket balls and taking fire that was kept up by the Enemy, a double headed 
shot came across the poop and killed eight of the marines. Captain Adair was then directed 
by him to disperse his men round the ship. In a few minutes, a shot struck the fore 
brace bits on the quarter deck, and passing between Tord Nelson and Captain Hardy, 
drove some splinters from the bits about them, and bruised Captain Hardy’s foot. They 


~~, mutually looked at each other, when NeExson, whom no danger could affect, smiled and 


said, This is too warm work, Hardy, to last. The Redoubtable had for some time com- 


- menced a heavy fire of musketry from her tops, which like those of the Enemy’s other ships 


were filled with riflemen. The Victory, however, became enveloped in smoke, except 
at intervals when it partially dispersed, and owing to the want of wind, was surrounded 


I 
* Mr, Beatty’s Narfative. 
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with the Enemy’s ships. At fift7Ssminutes past one, and a quarter of an hour before the 
Redoubtable struck, Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy were observed to be walking near 
the middle of the quarter deck: the Admiral had just commended the manner in which 
“sme of his ships near him was fought, Captain Hardy advanced from him to give some 
necessaryidirections, and he was in the act of turning near the hatchway, with his face 
towards the stern, when a musket ball struck him on the left’shoulder, and entering through 
the epaulet, passed through the spine, and lodged in the muscles of the back, towards the 
right side. Nuxsow instantly fell with his face on the deck,’ in the very place that was 
covered with the blood of his Secretary, Mr. Scott. Captain Hardy, on turning round, 
‘saw the serjeant of marines, Secker, with two seamen, raising him from the deck:* Hardy, 
said his Lordship, I believe they have done it at last, my backbone is shot through. 

Some of the crew immediately bore the Admiral to the cockpit, and several wounded 
officers, and about 40 men, were carried below at the same time, amongst whom were Lieut. 
Ram and Mr. Whipple, Captain’s clerk, both of whom died soon afterwards. Whilst the 
seamen were conveying Lord Nelson down the ladder from the middle deck, he observed 
that the tiller ropes had not been replaced, and desired one of the midshipmen to remind 
Captain Hardy of it, and to request that new ones should be immediately rove. He then 
covered his face and stars with his handkerchief, that he might be less observed by his men. 

—He was met at the foot of the cockpit ladder by Mr. Burke the purser, who, with the assistance 
of & marine supporting his legs,« with some difficulty conveyed him over the bodies of the 
woubed and dying men, for the cockpit was extremely crowded, and placed him on a 
pallet in the midshipmen’s birth, on the larboard side. Mr. Beatty was then called, and 
soon afterwards the Rev. Mr. Scott attended; and his Lordship’s clothes were taken off, 
that the direction of the ball might be the better ascertained. You can be of no use to me, 
Beatty, said Lord Nelson; go and attend those whose lives can be preserved. When the surgeon 
had executed his melancholy office, had expressed the general feeling that prevailed on the 
occasion, and had again been urged by the Admiral to go and attend to his duty, he reluc- 
tantly obeyed, but continued to return at intervals. As the blood flowed internally from 
the wound, the lower cavity of the body gradually filled; Lord Nelson therefore constantly 
desired Mr. Burke to raise him, and, complaining of an excessive thirst, was supplied by Mr. 
Scott with lemonade. In this state of suffering, with nothing but havoc, and death, and 
misery around him, the spirit of Neuson remained unsubdued. His mind continue? 
intent on the great object that was always before him, his Duty to his Country; he therefore 
anxiously inquired for Captain Hardy, to know whether the annihilation of the Enemy . 

' A Piece of the Mast of the Victory before which Nexson fell, has been consecrated to his Memory by 


H.R. H. the Duke of Clarence in a Naval Temple at Bushey, which also contains a Bust of the noble Admiral. 


™ The scene as represented by Mr. West is pei fectly correct in every respect, and the exact part of the Victory 
is described where Lord Nelson expired. 
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might be depended on; but it was upwards of an he<¢ before that Officer could at so 
critical a moment leave the deck, and Lord Nelson became apprehensive that his brave 
associate was dead. The crew of the Victory were now heard to cheer, and he arxiousl ly 
demanded the Cause, when Lieutenant Pasco, who lay wounded near him, said that oreo£— 
their opponents had struck. A gleam of devout joy lighted up the countenance of NELson; 
and as the Crew repeated their cheers and marked the progress of his Victory, his satis- 
faction visibly increased. JVill no one, exclaimed he, bring Hardy to me? He must be 
killed, Tam certain he is dead. Mr. Bulkley, the Captain’s Aid de Camp, then came below, 
and in a low voice communicated to the Surgeon the Particular circumstances respecting 
the Fleet which had detained Captain Hardy, but that he would take the first moment 
that offered to leave the deck. ‘The excessive heat of the Cockpit from the numbers of the 
dead and wounded, increased the faintness of the d ying Admiral, and his sight became 
dim: Who brought the message ? said he feebly. ‘“ Bulkley, my Lord,” replied Mr. Burke 
It is his voice, said Neuson ; remember me, Bulkley, to your Father. Captain Hardy soon 
afterwards came down from the Deck, and anxiously strove to conceal the feelings with 
which he had been struggling. How goes the Day with us, Hardy? «Ten ships, my 
Lord, have struck.” But none of ours I hope. “There is no fear, my dear Lord, of that. 
Five of their Van have tacked, and shew an intention of bearing down upon us; but I 
have called some of our fresh ships round the Victory, and have no doubt of your complete _ 
success.” Having said this, he found himself unable any longer to suppress the. yearn‘ngs 
of a brave and affectionate heart, and hurried away for a time to conceal the bit?Zrness 
of his sorrow. 

The firing continued, and the cheers of the men were occasionally heard amidst its 
repeated peals. With a wish to support his spirits that were in some degree shaken by 
having seen the Friend he so sincerely regarded, and from the increased pain under which 
he had to endure the agonies of excessive thirst, and the great difficulty of respiration, Mr. 
Burke said, “I still hope, my Lord, you will carry this glorious news home.” Don’t talk 
nonsense, replied the Admiral, one would, indeed, like to live a little longer, but I know it to be 
empossible: God's Will be done. Ihave performed my Duty, and I devoutly thank Him for it. 
A wounded Seaman was lying near him on a pallet, waiting for amputation, and in the 
bustle that prevailed was hurt by some person passing by: Nxtson, weak as he was, 
indignantly turned his head, and with his usual authority reprimanded the man for. not 
having more humanity. Some time afterwards he was. again visited by the Surgeon: 7 
Jind, said he, something rising in my breast, which tells me I shall. soon be gone. God be praised 
that I have done my duty. My Pain is so severe, that I devoutly wish to be released. 

A most spirited and continued fire had been kept up from the Victory’s starboard guns 
on the Redoubtable, for about fifteen minutes afier Lord Nelson was wounded; in which 


. 
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time Captain Adair and abgut eighteen Seamen and Marines were killed, and Lieutenant 
Bligh, Mr. Palmer, Midshipman, and twenty Seamen and Marines were wounded by the 
Enemy's musquetry alone: Lord Nelson did not allow of any small arms in the tops of 
ictory, from the danger of setting fire to the sails. The Redoubtable had been twice 
on fire ingher fore chains and on the forecastle, and by throwing some combustibles had 
set fire ‘to the Victory: the alarm was given, which reached to the Cockpit, yet neither 
hurry nor trepidation appeared, and the Crew having put out the flames, immediately 
turned their attention to the Redoubtable, and rendered her all the assistance in their 
power. On the colours of that slfip being struck, and no possibility of boarding her ap- 
pearing from the state of ruin of both ships, and the closing of the Enemy’s ports, some 
Seamen immediately volunteered their services to Lieut. Quillam, to jump overboard, and, 
by swimming under the bows of the Redoubtable, to endeavour to secure the Prize; but 
Captain Hardy thought the lives of such men too valuable to be risked by so desperate an 
attempt. Afterwards, when the firing from the Victory had in some measure ceased, and 
the glorious result of the day was accomplished, Captain Hardy immediately visited ‘the 
dying Chief, and reported the entire number that had struck: God be praised, Hardy! 
bring the Fleet to an anchor. The delicacy of Captain Hardy’s situation, from there being 
no Captain of the Fleet, was peculiarly embarrassing ; and, with as much feeling as the 
subject would admit of, he hinted at the Command devolving on Admiral Collingwood. 
. Ni&vson feeling the vast importance of the Fleet being brought to anchor, and with the 
in ee of his soul predominant in death, replied, and somewhat indignantly, Not 
whilst I live, I hope, Hardy; and vainly endeavouring, at the moment, to raise himself on 
the Pallet, Do you, said he, bring the Fleet to anchor. Captain Hardy was returning to the 
Deck, when the Admiral called him back and begged him to come near. Lord Nelson 
then delivered his last injunctions, and desired that his body might be carried home to be 
buried, unless his Sovereign should otherwise desire it, by the bones of his Father and 
Mother. He then took Captain Hardy by the hand, and observing, that he would most 
probably not see him again alive, the dying Hero desired his brave associate to kiss him, that 
he might seal their long Friendship with that affection which pledged sincerity in Death : 


* Upon these Words I came and cheered him up, 
He smiled me in the face ——. 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s neck 
He threw his wouiided arm, and kissed his lips ; 
And so, espoused to Death, with blood he sealed 
A Testament of noble ending love.” " 


Captain Hardy stood for a few minutes over the body of him he so truly regarded, in silent 


» Henry V. Act. iv. The insertion of this passage was siggested, during a conversation on the last moments 
of Lord Nelson, by Mr, Kemble, i 
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agony, and then kneeling down again kissed his forehead : Who is that, said the dying 
Hero. : “ It-is. Hardy;: :my Lord.” God bless you, Hardy, replied Neuson.feebly,:and after- 
wards added, :I-wish I‘had'not left the Deck, -I.shall soon be goné ; his voice then afialy : 
became inarticulate, -with: an ‘evident increase. of pain :’ when, after a feeble struggle, 1 

last words, were ‘distinctly. cheard,, I’uave pone my. Dury,-I praises: Gop yr IT. 
Having said this, he turned. his.face towards Mr. Burke,:on whose arm he had been- sup- 
ported, and expired without a groan. 


_Avdgog Hey, Sey eros espyTas popes 
Ts WAVTOTE VS, TH sparnars vecov. : 
JEscuyi. Evmentp. 639. 


The following is the ‘account of this painful évéent, which Admiral Collingwood after- 
wards transmitted. to the Duke of Clarence,-at H.R. H.’s request.—‘ Most “gracious 
Prince, | The loss ‘which your Royal Highness and myself have sustained in ‘the death. of 
Lorp NEtson, can‘only be truly estimated by those who had the. happiness. of sharing 
his Friendship: ‘he had ail. the qualities thatadorn the human heart ;.and a head which 
for quickness of perception, and depth of penetration; qualified him for the, highest. offices 
of his Profession. -But'why.am I making those Observations to your Royal Highness who: 
knew him ?: because I cannot speak of hirh but to do him honour. co 

“ Your Royal Highness desires to. know the . particular, circumstances, of iis death. 
I have’seen Captain Hardy but for'a few mintites since, and understood from him, that 
at the time the Vicrory continued very .closely engaged in rather, a-crowd of. ships, 
Lorp Nrxson was commending some ship that appeared to be conducted much to his 
satisfaction, when a musket ball struck him on the left‘ shoulder:: Captain Hardy. imme- 
diatcly hastened to support him. ‘Ie smiled, and said, Hardy, I believe they have done it 
at last. ‘He was carried below; and. when the ship was disengaged from the crowd, he 
sent an °Officer-to inform me he was wounded. I asked the Officer if his wound was 
dangerous? He hesitated ; but I saw the fate of my friend in his eye, his’ look said. 
what his Tongue could not givegitteranée to. About an hour afterwards, when the Action 
was over, Captain Hardy brought me the’ melancholy account of his death. . He inquired: 
frequently how the Battle went, -and expressed Joy: when he: heard the Enemy were. 
striking ; ‘in his last moments shewing an anxiety for the Glory of his Country,’ regardless 
of what related to his person. 

« T cannot express how great my Gratitude i Js to your Roy al Highness, for the high 
Honour done me-by:your-letter, congratulating me: on the success, of his Majesty’s Fleet 

° Lieutenant Hills. When this brave Officer left his ship on so melancholy a duty, the Enemy’s van Ships 


that had tacked, were passing her to windward and firing at the Victory. (Mr. Beatty’s Narrative, page 46.) 
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against his Enemies. This instance of condescension and mark of your Royal Highness’s 
kindness to one of the most humble, but one of the most faithful of his Majesty’s Servants, 
is deeply engraven in my heart; and it will ever be considered as my great Happiness to 
ira. merited your Royal Highness’s approbation, of which this Sword, which your Royal 
Highness. has presented to me, is a testimony so highly honourable. I beg your Royal 
Highness will accept my thanks; with the assurance that, whenever his Majesty’s Service 
demands it, I will use it in the support of our Country’s Honour and the advancement of 
his Glory.” . 

The Batlle had been sorely contested, and the slaughter on board the Enemy almost 
unprecedented : in the British Fleet 423 were killed, and-1064 wounded, many of whom 
died afterwards. The Ships that pressed forward after their gallant Chiefs in the weather 
and Ice Columns, are described by Admiral Collingwood, as breaking through in all parts 
astern of their leaders, and engaging the Enemy at ihe "muzzles of their guns: “ The 
Conflict,” adds he, “ was severe ; the Enemy’s ships were fought with a gallantry highly 
honourable to their Officers; but the attack on them was irresistible, and it pleased the 
Almighty Disposer of all events to grant his Majesty’s arms a complete and glorious 
Victory. About three P.M. many of the Enemy’s ships having struck their Colours, their 
line gave way: Admiral Gravina, with the Ships joining their Frigates to leeward, stood 

awards Cadiz. The five headmost ships in their Van tacked, and standing to the south- 
ward, to windward of the British Line, were engaged, and the sternmost of them taken; 
the others went off, leaving to his Majesty’s Squadron nincteen ships of the line, (of which 
two are first rates, the Santissima ‘I'rinidad and the Santa Anna) with three Flag Officers, 
viz, Admiral Villeneuve the Commander in Chief, Don Ignatio Maria d’Aliva, Vice 
Admiral, and the Spanish Rear Admiral Don Baltazar Hidalgo Cisneros. After such a 
Victory, it may appear unnecessary to enter into encomiums on the particular paris taken 
by the several Commanders ; the conclusion says more on the subject than I have language 
to express. ‘The Spirit which animated all was the same. When all exert themselves 
zealously in their Country’s Service, all deserve that their high merits should stand 
recorded, and never was high Merit more conspicuous than im the Battle I have described. 
The Achille, a French seventy four, by some mismanagement of the Frenchmen after her 
surrender, took fire and blew up; 200 of her men were saved by the tenders... Such a 
Battle could not be fought without sustaining a great loss of men. I have only to lament 

* In the Gibraltar Chronicle, dated Nov. 9, (1805), it was observed, “ We do not recollect any Gencral Action 
where so many of our Ships ran on board those of the Enemy; no less than five of the French captured Ships 
were engaged so closely, that the muzzles of our lower deck guns touched those of the Enemy. And it is worthy 
of remark, that in every instance where this occurred, the Frenchmen immediately lowered their Ports and deserted 


their guns on that deck; whilst our Seamen, on the contrary, were deliberately loading and firing their guns with 
two and often with three round shot, which soon reduced the Enemy’s Ships to a perfect Wreck.” 
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in common with the British Navy and the British Nation, in the fall of the ComMANDER- 

tn Cuter, the loss of a Hero whose name will be immortal and his memory everdear to’ 
his Country: But my heart is rent with the most poignant grief for the loss of a Friend, to 

whom by many years intimacy and a perfect knowledge of the virtues of his mind, Which 

inspired ideas superior to the common race of men, I was hound by the’ sifongest ties of | 
affection; a gricf to which even the glorious occasion in which he fell, does not bring the 
consolation which perhaps it ought. I have also to lament the loss. of those excellent 
Officers, Captains Duff of the Mars, and Cooke of the Bellerophon: I have yet heard of 
none others. I fear the number that have fallen will be found very great when the returns 
come.to me; but it having blown a gale of wind ever since the Action, I have nat yet had 
it in my power to collect any reports* from the Ships. 

“The Royal Sovereign having lost her masts, except the tottering foremast, I called 
the Euryalus to me, while the Action continued, which ship lying within hail made my 
signals; a service Captain Blackwood’ performed with great attention. After the Action 
I sbifted my Flag to her, that I might more easily communicate my Orders to, and collect 

‘the ships, and tow the Royal Sovereign out to seaward. The whole Fleet were now in 
a vety perilous situation; many dismasted, all shattered, in thirteen fathom water off the 
shoals of Trafalgar, ‘and when I made ihe signal to prepare to anchor, few of the ships 
had an anchor to let go, their cables being shot. But the same good Providence: which 
aided us through such a day, preserved us in the night by the wind shifting afew points — 

"and drifting the ships off the land, except four of the captured | dismaated ships which are 
now at anchor off Trafalgar.” 

A striking difference was observed‘ between the gallantry of the Spanish a oral Officers 

‘ and the conduct of the French; both in respect to their professional ggises ! 
humanity towards our Countrymen, in eonsequence af the, egy. gap: “hit. cane on after 
the Action. The Spaniards, throughout the Battle, shewed a more aniform firmnesg and’ 
spirit than the French; and though the Castilian character was afterwards disgraced by the 
falsehoods and gross absurdities, which, through French influence,were published at Cadiz; 
the following facts display a love of glory and a liberality, more in unison with the general 
feelings of the nation, Amongst their ships, the Argonauta and. Bahama were defended 
to the last extremity, each of them having about 400 men killed-or woupded. The San 

Juan Nepomuceno was also fought with the most determined valour, until her Captain and. 


* 
4 See in Appendix, N° 14, these Reports at full length wih’ a copy of the Log of H. M.S. Vidtory; and her 
report and the official letters sent by Admiral Collingwood'subsequent to this account of the Action 
* Captain Blackwood went in his Boat through the fire of both Fleets to obtain intelligence of Lord Nelson’s . : 
safety; and arrived in the Cockpit of the Victory as he was breathing his, last. 
* Gibraltar Chronicle, Nov. 9, 1805. 
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850 of her crew were killed’or wounded.. The Principe d Asturias and Santa Anna shewed 
‘also cortsiderable gallantry. Every English Seaman who afterwards was cast on their coast 
was treated in the noblest manner. They refused, as they declared, “ to consider any of 
the brave English as prisoners of war, who had already suffered so severely from the vio- 
lence of the storm :” Every exertion had been made to save their lives during the violence 
of the tempest, and the Spanish soldiers left their beds to accommodate the British Seamen 
who were shipwrecked. Though Nexson, they said, had been the ruin of the Spanish Nacy, 
we sincerely lament his fall—He was the most generous Enemy and the.greatest Commander of 
the age. : 

The French, on the contrary, displayed that dishonourable, revengeful and ‘lying 
character, which they have traced in very lasting and legible characters throughout the . 
desolated kingdoms of Europe, with the sole exception of that Country in which Netsoy’ 
was born, and now lies entombed. Admiral Dumanoir* had been the first to fly; and in 
the rancour and disappointment of a Coward’s heart, fired into many of the Spanish ships 
as he passed them. On the surrender of the Bucentaur, an Officer with 100 seamen were 
sent to take possession, she afterwards during the storm drove towards Cadiz; the French 
rose, and having regained possession of their ship, endeavoured to carry her into Cadiz: 
their endeavours were ineffectual, and the ship was “stranded and completely wrecked. The 
party af English, with the crew, were taken from the wreck and carried on board a French 
_friga éj4vhere they were treated in their unarmed and exhausted state with every species 





* of cruel insult and inhumanity. 

** ‘The’Zeal of our Officers and Seaineniy which had displayed during this Battle such 
astonishing ane of ‘Valour, became, if possible, still more praiseworthy by the 
Humanity that was shewn to their Spanish and French prisoners during the subsequent 
tempest. Amongst these, the exerlions of Captain Malcolm of the Donegal, an Officer of 
whom Lord Nelson had the highest opinion, were very conspicuous. When the French 
prisoners (who had as usual been intoxicated -with brandy to give them a false and uncer- 
tain courage) had in a state of desperation cut the cables of the Berwick, one of the prizes, 
and she in consequence had driven towards the dangerous shoals of St. Lucar, Captain 
Malcolm * immediately ordered his own cables to be cut, that the boats of the Donegal 
might immediagely render every assistance that was possible. His boats were accordingly 
got outata corisiderable risk, with orders to bring on board all the wounded Frenchmen, 
before they removed the English: the Frenchmen were conveyed in safety on board the 

t The Meaiteur, whicl is the official paper of the French Government, stated, “ That the Battle of Trafalgar 
iasted three days and three nights, that several ships of both Fleets were destroyed, and that the remainder of the 
Combined Squadron had stood away to sea, to repair their damages.” 


Aftervards taken, with bis detachment, on the 4th of November, 1805, by Sir R. Str ‘ahan. 
x Commanded the Doneaet off Rochfort, 1809. 
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Donegal; but before the boats could again return, the Berwick struck on the rocks, and 
every soul on board perished. Bee" 

Never was a day of victory so entirely turned into a day of sorrow and of great mourn- 
ing, as that which records the triumph and the death of Netson. When the loss of their 
beloved Commander was known throughout the Fleet, a general depression prevailed. 
The very Seamen,’ who were severely wounded, forgot their own sufferings and danger 
and burst into a flood of tears: O Netson, our Father, our beloved Commander, would to 
God we could have died instead!—The gloom of the violent tempest which so immediately 
succeeded, appeared adapted to this general depression, and shrouded as it were the 
Fleet, whose all pervading spirit had expired. On the next day, October 22, Admiral 
Collingwood in his public orders issued the following acknowledgment of the power of 
God in honour of His Holy Name on that Ocean, where His wonders had been so visibly 
displayed: The Almighty God, whose arm is strength, having of his great mercy been pleased 
to crown the exertions of his Majesty's Fleet with Success, in giving them a complete Victory 
over their Enemies, and that all Praise and Thanksgiving may be offered up to the T, hrone of 
Grace, for the great benefit of our Country and to mankind, I have thought proper that a day 
should be appointed of general Humiliation before God, and Thanksgiving for his merciful 
Goodness; imploring forgiveness of our sins, a continuation of His Divine Mere, and His 
constant Aid to us in the defence of our Country's Liberties and Laws, and without which the 
utmost efforts of Man are nought. i ie 

On the same day, Admiral Collingwood also issued his general order of, thanks to the 
Officers and Seamen of the British Fleet, dated from the Euryalus: “ The ever to be 
lamented death of Lorp Viscount Netson, Duke of Broritg, the Commander in Chief, 
who fell in the Action of the Twenty-first in the arms of Vigtory, coy pith Glory, 
whose Memory will be ever dear to the British Navy and She’ Baitish N’ ation,"whose Zeal 
for the honour of his King and for the interests of his Country, -will be ever held up as a 
shining example for a British Seaman, leaves to me a Duty, to return my thanks to the 
Right Honourable Rear Admiral, the Captains, Officers, Seamen, and detachments. of 
Royal Marines serving on board his Majesty’s Squadron now under my command,, for 
their conduct on that day: but where can I find language to express my sentiments: of , 
the Valour and Skill which were displayed by the Officers, the Seamen,. and Marines, in 
the Battle with the Enemy? where every individual appeared a Hero on whom:the Glory 

y The following instance deserves to be recorded, ‘as being traced by the and of” 4 foreininst' man of the Bri- 
tannia (Lord Northesk), who had been wounded, in a letter which he sent home. “© The'shot that killed William 
Hillman and three others, wounded me and five more. Another of my messmates Thomas-Crosb;; was also killed, 


They had both kept at their guns like men, and died close to me. Crosby had been shot in three places. Pray inform 
their poor friends of their death, remind them that they died at the same time with Netson, and at the moment of 
A 


a glorious Victory.” 
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of his Country depended: The attack was irresistible, and the issue of it adds to the page 
of Nav nnals a brilliant instance of what Britons can do, when their King and Country 
need their assistance. 

ese To the Right Honourable Rear Admiral the Earl of Northesk, to the Captains, 
Officers, and Scamen, and to the Officers, non commissioned Officers, and Privates of 
the Royal Marines, I beg to give my sincere and hearty thanks for their highly merito- 
tious conduct both in the Action, and in their Zeal and Activity in bringing the cap- 
tured ships out from the perilous situation in which they were, after their surrender, 
among the shoals of ‘Trafalgar, in boisterous weather: And I desire, that the respective 
Captains will be pleased to communicate.to the Officers, Seamen, and Royal Marines, 
this public testimony of my high approbation of their Conduct, and my thanks for it. 
Curuspert CoLiine woop.’ 


Much has been said on the subject of the various and contradictory opinions that 
prevailed, respecting the Positions of the British and Combined Fleets, and the mode of 
Attack which was adopted by Lord Nelson. The following remarks, therefore, of a 
Friend’, who has considered them in every point of view, and by his genius has so ably 
delineated fie Battles of the departed Hero, are inserted: “ In the first place, the British 

“Fleet was certainly not in the Position stated in a Plan sent to the Admiralty, and signed 
- Majendie, Captain of the Bucentaur; and yet they might appear so to those on board 
the Enemy's ships, as our ships could not be exactly in the same track astern of each 
other. ‘From the first. authorities, the British Fleet, when the Enemy was discovered, 
were laying to in two Columns,’ with their heads to the northward, the wind westerly. 
As they immediately bore up and made sail for the Enemy, Lord Collingwood’s being 
the leeward division, was consequently so much the more ahead of Lord Nelson’s, 
which distance the second in command kept all the way, and got into Action before the 
Commander in Chief. Admiral Collingwood’s description of the semicircular appear- 
ance of the Combined Fleet in Lite of Batile, and the intervals between each ship, 
supported by a line’to leewatdy tHust have been accurate, and was marked by that 
‘Officer in the clearest manner. Nor are those persons altogether wrong, who assert that 
the Combined Fleets were in a straight line. The wind: being very light, and the ap- 
proach tewards the Enemy consequently slow, their line, which was so much of a curve 
with the convex -side to leeward, that Admiral Collingwood brought their Rear and 
-Van abaft his beam before he began to engage, must have appeared to our ships in 
‘the rear as 2straight line; and as our mode of attack must have altered the Enemy’s 


2 Mr. Pocock- 
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movements, consequently their Line soon made a very "different appearance. So that all 


these seeming contrarieties were only caused from the Combined Fleet being viewed from . 


different situations. It may also be right to notice, that Lord Nelson, finding trom the 
lightness of the wind, that his progress would be retarded by the heavy sailing ships, made 
the signal for the best Sailers to come on, without regard to their stations in¢he Line, and 
which must have then given them, toa distant spectator, the appearance of advancing with- 
out order, as was represented in the Plan made by the Captain of the Bucentaur.—And this 
agrees also with an account published by the Spaniards ; who, viewing the progress of the 
British Columns from the walls of Cadiz, described them as coming down like mad 


Englishmen, in confusion and disorder: little imagining that what they deemed so was the . 


result of profound thought, and real order.” 


The Vicrory, having been made sea worthy at Gjbraltar, Sere she arrived oti the : 


28th of October, passed through the Straits in company with the Belleisle during the night 
of the 4th of November, and the next day, at noon,: joined: the Flees, under. Admiral 
Collingwood, cruising off Cadiz. Captain Hardy parted: company inthe evening, and 
Stood for England. The Body of Lord Nelson had been preserved with the. greatest 






care and attention by the Surgeon, at first in brandy, and afterwards on arriving at:Gib- 


raltar, where it could be procured in a sufficient quantity, with a portion of spin of wine. 


mixed with it. After a long and melancholy passage the Victory arrived at Spitheaa > 


her colours half mast high, the recollection haw lately sht had sailed bearitig’ the Flag of: 


Nelson, that great Admiral, whose’ body she now brought home to his Country for burial, 
rendered her an object that was contemplated with mingled veneration and regret. ‘Her 
shattered and dismantled state declared the fury of the Battle in which the Hero fell, and 
her decks were still stained with the blood of those who had avenged his death. -, : She had 
received eighty shots between wind and water. .Her foremast and. fimest had been 
very badly wounded, and: were filled with. musquet bullets: “she. had a jury mizenmast 
and jury fore and main topmasts,..and quantities of -cannon balls were seen in her bow- 





sprit and bows. The Wheel of the Vreror x..was partidilarl ly examined; ashot had carried | 
away during the Action four of its spokes, and. yet, of the men who were conning and... 


steering, not one was either killed or wounded.—On the 11th of. December ° Captata: 


Hardy sailed from Spithead for the Nore, previous to. which the bedy of Lord Nelson: 
was again examined. His sacred remains. were then wrapped: in cotton vestments, and 
rolled from head to foot with bandages. after the ancient mode of embalming, and ‘the 
body was then placed in a leaden coffin filled with brandy holding a strong solution of 
camphor and myrrh: this was enclosed i in one of wood, and placed in the *fter part of 
his Lordship’s Cabin. & 

The news of the Victory of Trafalgar-was on the 6th of November anncunced in the 


a 
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Metropolis by the Park and Tower Guns. The Despatches from Admiral Collingwood 

. had Been forwarded from the Admiralty to the King at Windsor, who received them at 
an early hour. His Majesty was much affected, and a profound silence, which continued 
for some minutes, marked the gratitude of the vencrable Monarch. The whole of the 
Royal Family shed ‘tears. “I'he King then went to Chapel to return his devout thanks for 
the Victory; and on the following day his Majesty in Council directed the 5th of 
December to be proclaimed as a day of General Humiliation and Praise to God: and it 
-was also directed by the King, that the Body of the British Hero should be buried in St. 
Paul’s at the Public Expense, with Military and National Honours. 

(1805.) On the *19th of December, the Coffin which had been made from a part of 
L’Orient’s mainmast, and presented to Lord Nelson in 1799 by Capt. Hallowell, was lined 
with satin and sent to Woolwich Yard enclosed in one of lead and a shell. On the next day 
Mr. Tyson, formerly Secretary to the Admiral, having reccived an Admiralty Order addressed 
to Capt. Hafdy, to deliver him the Body of Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, embarked, ac- 
companied by Mr. Nayler, York Herald, with Mr. Whidbey, and other necessary attend- 
ants, and praceeded to meet the Victory. It blew all day a heavy gale from the S.W. 
and:they with difficulty reached Sheerness that night. Commissioner Grey had received 
an Adnysalty Order to send ‘his Yacht to the: Nore for the conveyance of the Body to 

7 “Greenwich Hespital, where it was to lie in State, previous to that Public Funeral which the 
British Nation had decreed,and its interment in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. It blew so hard 
‘on the 21st, that any communication with the Vicrory was impossible. On the morning of 
the 22d they proceeded in search of theVictory, which they discovered about noon, crossing 
the Flats from Margate. In the evening when they got on board, and had declared the me- 
lancholy purpose for which they came, “ A general gloom and impressive silence,” adds Mr. 
Whidbey in his Memoir, “ pervaded the whole Ship, never in my whole life had I witnessed 
any thing-so truly affecting: nor did this gloom in the least disperse whilst we remained 
on board... We found the Body in the Admiral’s Cabin, the coffin was opened by the people 
who attended for that purpose, and the Body was then placed on a table with a Union Jack 

' before it. It was so well pfeserved, that all who had known Lord Nelson, immediately 
recognised it. All the Officers of the Vicrory, and some of his Lordship’s friends, attended 
‘to take their last farewel. It was afterwards apparelled in some of the late Admiral’s 
uniform clothes, and finally laid, bathed with the tears of those who stood around, in the 
mainmast coffin, made of the wreck of L’Orient, one of the captured trophies at Aboukir. 
The whole was then placed in a leaden coffin, which was immediately soldered and 
never afterwards opened. On being lowered down from the Vicrory, the Flag of the 


* This account to the arrival of the body at the Admiralty is principally taken from a Memoir furnished by 
Mr. Whidbey, tie Master Attendant of Woolwich Dock Yard, who attended by order from the Board. 
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Vice Admiral, which had been flying half mast high ever since the battle, was struck, and 
immediately sent on board the Yacht, where it was again hoisted in the same funereal. 
manner.” On the 23d of December, the Yacht and attendant vessel having anchored 
below Gravesend, got under weigh with a favourable light air, and the instant they were 
seen from the shore, those Military Honours commenced that were paid-throughout the 
River to the Body of the lamented Hero, on its approach to the British Metropolis: 
As it passed, and whilst the Yacht continued in sight, Minute Guns were fired from Tilbury 
and the Batteries at Gravesend; all the ships instantly lowered their Colours, and the 
shore appeared lined with Volunteers under arms. At high water the Yacht anchored 
about two miles below Woolwich, and the next morning, December 24, at eleven o'clock, 
again got under weigh. The Military were drawn up in Jine, for a mile below the Arsenal 
at Woolwich, with reversed Arms, and the same in the Arsenal and Dock Yard: all the 
Colours were lowered. Minute Guns were again fired, the bells. sounded the toll for the 
Brave Man fallen in Battle, and the bands played a solemn Dirge to his departed Spirit : 
The scene was truly awful and impressive. The Yacht continued to pass slowly along the 

. Line of Troops under an easy sail towards Greenwich, where it arrived at-two o’clock.. 
The navigation of the river was much impeded by the number of boats present, and on 
approaching Greenwich these increased considerably. Many persons were anxious to 
be admitted, and earnestly begged to be allowed only to touch the Coffin. The Yacut 
having come to an anchor off Greenwich, the Body was ‘landed at seven in the evening at 
the centre gate of the Royal Hospital,’ arfiidst an’ immegsé e.crowd of Spectators, and 
conveyed with much difficulty through it to the Record Room,” until the Painted Hall 
was prepared.’ Another Coffin very richly ornamented and adorned with various devices 
was then sent from London, in which the others were-placed.. On, BpPl é of Gold, his 
Lordship’s Honours were inscribed at. full Jength, to which:Was atided, Afier a’ series of 
transcendant and heroic Services, this.gallant. Admiral fell: Sloriously i in. the moment of a. brilliant 
and decisive Victory over the Combined: Fleets of France’. and Spain, off Trafalgar, on the 2ist 
of October, 1805. Pare ees: Bs : : 
(1806.) On Sunday morning, jaa 5s after Divine Service, the Painted Hall whére- 








» © December 24th, 1805. In the evening of this day, at a quarter before six o’clotk, were deposited i in the: Reggrd 
Room, the remains of the late Vice Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, preparatory to. hig: lying in. state in the. Painted 
Hall. Brought from on board his Majesty’s ship Victory (in which vessel ‘he was. killed in the action, off Cape 
Trafalgar on the 21st of October last) by the Commissioner's yacht from Sheerness, Jos. . aks Solicitor; 
J, Godby, Steward; R. Smith, Clerk of the Cheque?** 

« His Lordship’s remains were brought here by warrant from the Lords. Coitieninsiomers of the Adgiralty, by. 
John Tyson, Jos. Whidby, 4. J. Scott, A.M. Chaplain, George Nayler, York Herald.’ eee 

© January 4th, 1806. On this day, at a quarter before three o’clock in ‘the aftérndon, the remnains of the late 
V. A. Lord Viscount Nelson were removed from the Record Room to the Painted Hall, for the purpose of lying 
in state there, in the presence of 4. J. Scott, Chaplain and foreign Secretary to Lord Nelson, Jos. Martyn, Solicitor 
of the Hospital, Richard Smith, J. Godby’ 

Extracted from the Record Book, J. P. Dyer. 
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the Body lay in state, was opened to the public: The Rev. Mr. Scott, Mr. Whidbey, and 
.Mr. Tyson, attending as the principal Mourners. The Hall being closed at four o’clock, 
was again opened on the following Monday and Tuesday ; and according to a calculation 
made by Mr. Whidbey, upwards of 30,000 persons during the three days came to view the 
Ceremony. Oa Tuesday evening, about four o’clock, the Elizabeth and Mary Brig arrived 
off Greenwich from Chatham, commanded by Lieutenant Brown, with a sclect band of 
* Seamen and Marines from the brave Crew of the Victory, in order to attend the Funeral 
of their late Commander. Lord Hood received them at the north gate near the river 
_amidst the greetings and acclamations of their Countrymen: The honourable Scars which 
they bore were viewed with gratitude, and the Governor gavehis orders that they should 
be admitted into the Painted Hall, to shew how England honoured the Hero who had 
‘done his duty.. During this affecting Scene no strangers were admitted. : 
' On. Wednesday, January 8th, at half past seven o’clock, such Naval Officers as had 
enjoyed the friendship of the late noble Admiral, and now wished to shew every honour 
to’ his memory, assembled -at the Admiralty in order to proceed to Greenwich for the 
Body. The Lord Mayor and the different Companies of the City of London proceeded . 
also thither in their State Barges. A violent Tempest had arisen during the Night from the 
westward;,and the tide had in consequence ebbed so extremely low that it was feared there 
“would be considerable difficulty in conveying the Body to the river. On the signal being 
“made, an avenue of Troops was immediately formed from the houses of the Governor and 
Lieutenant Goyernor to the North Gate, leading to the River, and at the same instant 
another avenue | Was: "opened 4 from,the. Painted Chamber : ‘The Procession then began to 
move towards the Rive preceded "by-Military-Music, and Drums and Fifes in the Royal 
Uniform, playing the’ Dead: March in: Saul. - Then came 500 of the Greenwich Pensioners, 
_ followed by six- Mourners, and by eight trumpeters sounding the 104th Psalm. The 





Standard next appeared carried by a Captain, supported by two Lieutenants. Then fol- 
lowed some, “of the honourable Badges of Chivalry,’ the Banner of the Order of the Bath, 
and the: great: ‘Banner. borne Captain Moorsom.. Immediately preceding the Body was 
seen Captain Hardy, sup d by: two, Lieutenants.of the Victory, bearing a Banner of 
emblems and Armorial Bearings; and next after the Bier followed the venerable Sir Peter 
’ Parker, Admiral of the Fleet, the early Patron’ and Friend of Nelson, accompanied by the 
Hon. Captain Blackwood as his Train Bearer; the Supporters to the Chief Mourner were 
the Admirals Lords Hood and Radstock, who were followed by Vice Admirals Caldwell, 
Hamilton, Nugent, Bligh, Sir R.Curtis, and Sir C. M. Pole. Four Captains, and six 
Lieutenants- of the Victory closed the. procession: ‘The whole passed onwards through the 
north gate to the river side along the causeway. 
The Body having been placed in the Admiral’s own Barge, and given in charge to its 
brave and faithful Crew, the. remainder of the Procession was immediately arranged, and 
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moved forward. The weather became astonishingly. favourable, and the thousands. of 
Spectators who lined the shore on both sides, uncovered their heads as the Body passed. 
As the Procession passed the Tower, about a quarter before three o'clock, its guns at 
minute intervals gave notice of the approach to Westminster. - About a quarter past three 
the Barges arrived off Whitehall ; when 800 of the 7th Royal Veteran Battalion opened 
the linc of Procession to the Admiralty. The Weather now again became -suddenly tem- 
pestuous, a cloud with Thunder and Lightning spread throughout the horizon ;-and the- 
particular coincidence of the abatement and coming on of the tempest at the beginning 
and termination of the Procession by water, made a deep impression on the depressed 
minds of the Seamen who were assembled. 

During the following night every preparation was made to add splendour and funereal 
grandeur to the last solemn National Rites which Eneianp paid to Netson. Nearly 
10,000 regulars, consisting chiefly of the regiments that had fought and conquered in 
Egypt, and had like the deceased Admiral exerted themselves: to deliver the World from 
the tyrannic ambition of the Infidel Power of France, preceded the Hero to his Tomb. The 
splendid appearance of so gallant a body of men in the Funeral Procession of a Warrior, 
whose whole soul had been filled with martial glory, assembled with so much facility and 
without the smallest bustle, gave no inconsiderable proof to such of our Enemies‘ as were 
present, what the energies of the Country could produce. The streets through which the ~ 
Procession passed to St. Paul’s, were lined. by 20,000 volunteers,.two:deep on each side; 
and had during the night been covered with gravél, laid ready for the purpose.: 

When the morning of the 9th arrived, every thing conspired to favour the general 
wishes of the British Nation, and the weather was particularly favourable... At an early 
hour his Royal Highness the Princz, having been disappointed in his wish,to-honour the. 
memory of Lord Nelson, which his Royal. Highness felt to. be his duty as? i. Apparent, 
attended only in a private capacity with therest of the Princes of the Blood Royal. About 
noon the procession began to move from the Admiralty. The Scotch Greys were amongst 
the first of the regiments that led. Thén followed the 92d regiment (Highlanders), the . 
79th (Highlanders), the 3ist foot, the ‘@1st foot, two squadrons of the 14th light dragoons, . 
two squadrons of the 10th (the Prince’s) and two squadrons of the 2d. The military bands" 
as they passed played solemn dirges. The military part of the processions was cloged: by® ; 
the Royal Artillery with eleven pieces of cannon,. and four companies of grenadiers. 

The second part of the procession then moved forward; consisting chiefly of the private 
carriages of Commoners, then of Peers (beginning with Barons and closing with Dukes), 








¢ Ad.Villeneuve’s Captain, Majendie, had been allowed to comé to London on his parole, to see the Procession. 

4 The most correct account of this Procession, not excepting even the one which appeared in the Gazette, was 
that which Mr. Nichols published with considerable corrections and additions in the Gentleman’s* Magazine for 
January, 1806. It is for the present unavoidably postponed, together with the Wills that were made by Lord 
Nelson, the first of which: bears the date of March 21, 1798. 
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and afterwards of the Royal Panik with Tue Prince. At nearly the head of this 
division, next to the 48 pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, were 48 Seamen and Marines 
of H: M.S. Victory, in their usual dress, with crape hatbands, and the Admiral’s barge’s 
crew: they should certainly have been stationed near the body of their Admiral, and have 
‘thus added to the association impressed on every mind. It was also to be lamented, that 
in a Procession of such national interest and importance, the direction of its solemn pomp 
and splendid pageantry had not been assigned to the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy, whose professional taste and science would have done honour to the munificence 
of the Nation. A great portion of the interest, which the third or last part of the Proces- 
sion would have inspired, was lost in a long train of mourning coaches, which owing to the 
favourable weather weré not required. Had the Officerseef the Navy walked in procession, 
and the various honourable Insignia of the Bath, and of the other Orders of Knighthood 
been carried by the ‘Heralds on foot, a greater degree of propriety and of interest would 
‘certainly have been imparted. One most interesting object in the Procession was the Flag 
of the noble Admiral’s ship the Victory, torn by the innumerable balls that had passed 
through it in the fury.of thé Battle. It was stained with the blood of its intrepid crew, 
and during some pauses in the procession, the Seamen who bore it opened its ample folds, 
and ‘ghewed their Countrymen what marks of honour it displayed: This was the Flag of our 
° great Admiral, which was never lowered, but at his death. 
There was a considerable pause before this last division of the Procession, consisting 
of the Mourners, left the Admiralty, in order to give sufficient time for the carriages in 
the preceding division, At length it began to move forward; when the unabated interest 
of the crowd of spectators was considerably increased, to view the Bier on which the Body 
of their Hero had been elevated, and at the earnest request of the multitude who thronged 
the Admiralty, the Coffin had been laid open‘ to the public view. It was preceded by 
the Richmond Herald in his Tabard, by the Great Banner borne by Captain Moorsom, 
supported by Lieutenants Keys and Tucker. Then came the York, Somerset, Lancaster, 
and Chester Heralds, in their Tabards, bearing the Gauntlet and Spurs, the Helm and 
Crest, the Target and Sword, and lastly the Surcoat of the illustrious Knight. The 
Coronet of the Warrior, that badge of rat “which his Sovereign had conferred after ihe 
Battle of Aboukir, and which was now tiised to that of an Earldom, was borne on a 
black velvet cushion, in the absence of Clarencieux, by Norroy King of Arms, attended: 
by two Gentlemen Ushers. jx Lieutenants followed to bear the Bannerolls, six Ad- 
mirals to bear the Canopy, antl four Admirals to support the Pall... Then came the Car, 
“bearing the Body under an elevated canopy with plumes, supported by four columns 
~ resembling Pale trees, and haves in its front and back a carved representation of the 


Ae 
¢ It had setially been the intention of those who directed the Funeral, to cover the Coffin with an immense 
black Velvet Pall, but the populace became so urgent that it was fortunately removed. 
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head and stern of H. M.S. the Victory. The body was followed by Garter princjpal King 
of Arms in his Tabard with his sceptre, by the Chief Mourner Admiral Sir Peter 
Parker, and his train bearer the Hon. Captain Blackwood: Captain Hardy, attended by 
Captain Bayntun and by Lieutenants King and Bligh, lastly bore the Banner of Emblems 
before the Relations of the deceased; and the whole was closed by Officers of the Navy 
and Army, according to their respective ranks. 

If the Procession was solemn and affecting, as seen by the spectators fi the houses | 
of the streets through which it passed from the Admiralty to St. Paul’s, it by no means 
lost any of its interest to the numbers who from the first dawn of light had assembled in 
St. Paul’s. About a quarter before one, the grenadiers of the 99d [Highland] regiment 
arrived at that Cathedral, and marching to the choir, formed in a single line on each side 
of the platform extending from the choir, so as to guard both sides of the passage from the 
great western door. Their,noble appearance and great military fame for some minutes 
repressed the anxious expectation of the vast assembly. An uninterrupted stillness marked 
the decent sorrow of every one, when the distant sounds of sacred music announced that 
the Procession was ascending the hill on which the Cathedral stands: the fifes of the | 
infantry, the trumpets of the cavalry sounded, and at length the great western door of 
St. Paul’s was thrown open. The Peince entered, with such of his Royal Bro- 
thers as were not engaged in the military duties of the day, and attended by Lord. 
Moira, Bishops of Lincoln and Chester, and the other Dignitaries of St. Paul's,’ 
to the choir. His Royal Highness. then returned te the western door and waited until 
the Body of Lord Nelson arrived, when the procession: was again formed: The different 
Admirals who supported the pall and canopy attended in their places, with the bannerolls 
of the family borne on each side of the coffin by six Officers of the Victory, the Dean and 
Prebendaries chanting the sublime exordium for burial: during the service in the choir, 
an anthem composed for the solemnity was sung. The Procession then moved towards 
the grave, when the Dean pronounced the rites of sepulture, and the last holy dirge to the 
departed spirit of Newson was heard throughout the dome, His Bopy Is BURIED IN . 
PEACE, BUT HIS NAME LIVETH EVERMORE. 

(1806.) Thus was the Hero buried by the Country for which he died. Several Gis 
hes of distinction immediately put on mourning, to mark in the most public manner their 
acute sense of the loss which the Nation had sustained. The King on opening the Parlia- 
ment by commission, Jan. 21, thus delivered by the Chancellor, Lord Eldon, his Royal 
testimony respecting the Battle of Trafalgar. “'The Victory obtained over the Combined 
Fleets of France and Spain off Cape Trafalgar, has manifested beyond any Exploit recorded 
even in the Annals of the. British Navy, the Skill and Enterprise of his Majesty’s Officers 


and Seamen; and the destruction of so large a proportion of the nayal strength of the 
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Enemy. has not only confirmed, in the most signal manner, the Maritime Supcriority of 
this Country, :but has. essentially contributed .to the security of his Majesty’s dominions. 
His Majesty. most deeply regrets that the day of that, memorable Triumph should have 
been unhappily clouded by the fall of the heroic Commander under whom it was 
achieved: ‘and he is persuaded you will feel that this lamented but glorious termination of 
a serics of transcendant Exploits claims a distinguished expression of the lasting gratitude 
' of the Country; and that you will therefore cheerfully concur in enabling his Majesty to 
annex lo those Honours which he has conferred on the Family of the late Lord Viscount 
Nelson, such a mark of national munificence, as may preserve 16 the latest posterity the 
Memory of his Name and Services,-and the benefit of his great example.’—A Monument 
was afterwards voted by. Parliament; anid at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and many 
other principal cities and towns of the United Kingdom, the public gratitude has dig- 
tated’ the Vote of a similar distinction. Nor must the Coluam which has been erected 
to his*memory on Portsdown Hill, called Nexson’s Prurar, be passed unnoticed, It is 
a simple but noble picce of architecture, serving as a land mark, and has been raised at 
the expence of his companions’ in the Victory of Trafalgar. It has on one side the follow- 
ing inscription: ss ae . 
: CONSECRATED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
‘LORD VISCOUNT NELSON 
BY THE ZEALOUS ATTACHMENT 
OF ALL THOSE WHO FOUGHT AT 
TRAFALGAR, 
TO PERPETUATE Ais TRIUMPH 
AND THEIR REGRET, 
MDCCCV. 
And on the opposite: 
THE BRITISH FLEET CONSISTED OF 
; TWENTY SEVEN SHIPS OF THE LINE; 
OF ‘FRANCE AND SPAIN THIRTY TUREE, ° 
NINETEEN OF WHicH WERE TAKEN 
OR DESTROYED. 


Two ships also were directed to be built, and named, the one after the noble Admiral, 
and the other after Cape Trafalgar, near which the Battle had been fought. Great as the 
loss of such an Officer -was to his Country, no inconsiderable source of consolation has 
been denvel from the reflection, that his falt at such a moment formed the consum- 
mation of his Fame: As Lord Henry Petty observed in the House of Commons on the 
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Debate‘ respecting a further provision for the Nelson -Family, At. tu, felia Agricola, 
non tantum Vita, sed etiam opportunitate Mortis. The sole ambition of. this great Admiral 
- was to do his Duty in no common manner, and to fulfil the expectations of his Country. : 
His Fame, though it did not require this completion, was sealed by the Battle’ of | 
Trafalgar. There could hardly be any other exploit left to. achieve, in which he could 
hope again to surpass himself, and to turn the fate of sa i ‘by his able direction of the 
naval power of his Country. : ; ; 

The Character of Lorp Neuson, as an-Admiral, a Sepang and an. fn ghivhinas 
has been ably drawn in the preceding pages by his own hand, and by such of: his * Friends 
as could best appretiate and discriminate its various excellence. The merited Eulogy. of 
his professional character, which his repeated and extraordinary services so often produced 
in both: Houses of Parliament, took a more solemn. and ample range ‘after the Battle of 
T rafalgar. 

The Public Character of Lord Nelson as a great Nayal Officer is without a avallet 
in the age in which he lived. The spléndour of his . professional - career proceeded 
from the uniform zeal by which his conduct was inspired, and- the profound .judg- 
“ment and mature reflection by which that zeal was disciplined. “His ardent mind was 
always intent on the one great object of Duty which was at any time before hina: It is to 
the Day of Battle (he constantly repeated a short time previous to his death), I¢ is to the Day 
of Battle, and only to that day, that I anviously look... Like .an experienced Warrior, and 
a great Politician, he never steered a middle courte, Ror: adopted | half measures. His idea 
of naval enterprises was, as he: strongly expressed itn his admirable’ letterto Sir H yde 
Parker before the battle of Copenhagen, To take the Bull by the Horns, for.that the strongest 


measures were the best. All his Officers were sensible of. the power’ energies of his mind 





on Public Duty, and implicitly relied upon them. 
In addition to those features of chataeteé, which appeat in the interesting ‘Memoir of 
his conduct both during the Battle ‘of Copenhageny apd on his taking the command in 
the Baltic, the following remarks of Captain Blackwood may be added: “ As far as my 
judgment went, I am sure Lord Nelson was the’greatest and best Admiral this Country" 
could ever boast. He governed those who were under him by the'rhost gratifying acts of 
kindness, endeavouring to make all sorts of service as pleasant as circumstances would | 
admit. His discernment also made him assign to every Officer that service for which his 


ac 


May 18, 1806; which terminated, in a grant of 50002. per annum, and of 120,000/. in money, including 
10,000/. to each of his Lordship’s sisters, Mrs: “Bolton and Mrs. Matcham. 
s Particularly in Lord Minto’s Speech, Nov. 1798 (see page 107), and in the debate in the House of Lords on 
the Vote of Thanks to the Fleet for the Victory of Trafalgar. 
» Pages 261—292. 
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abilities were best calculated; and though he would have Duty done, yet he never drew 
the cord too tight. He carried on the duty of a Commander in Chief, by addressing 
. himself to the feelings of those under him, on which he so well acted, that every Officer 
and Man vied who should do his best: and I am quite persuaded he succeeded in making 
- bad Officers so satisfied with themselves, that he reformed many, and from all produced 
more real service, than any other Admiral ever did, or ever will do.” 

The consciousness of his great Abilities, and the zeal which incited them, frequently 
gave him an appearance of what has vaguely been termed vanity; which seems too com- 
mon and degrading an appellation for that Passion, which has fed: the flame of genius in 
the illustrious men of all ages. Nexson often felt and acknowledged a supernatural 
influence which raised him above the common: level of mankind, and made him feel from 
his youth upwards, that he was born to perform great and unrivalled exploits: Tf God gives 
me life, he would often exclaim, I will be renowned. In the West Indies (1785),' when 
surrounded by such alarming and powerful enemies, how astonishingly did he rise above 
them ‘all, and reply to the Governor of the Leeward Islands, I have the honour, Sir, of 
being as old as the Prime Minister of England, and think myself as capable of commanding one 

‘of his Majesty's ships, as that Minister is of governing the State. His intrepid spirit, and’ 
sound judgment, bore down: obstacles which would have impeded common minds, and 
proved the truth of his favourite opinion, That perseverance in the race which is set before 
us, will generally meet with its reward even in this life: Without. having any Inheritance, to 
use his own words,* I have steceived all the Honours of my Profession, been created a Peer of 
Great Britain, §c. and I may therefore say to the Reader, Go thou and do likewise. 

In what an eminent. degree Lord Nelson possessed Wisdom, properly so called, the 
following definition of it, as given by.a learned Writer,’ will amply demonstrate: “ The 
general conception of Wisdom is easy, and the character of it invariable. - It consists first 
of the deliberate proposing the best and fittest end; and secondly of the fixed choice, and 
the steady undeclining pursuit of the most proper and effectual means, in order to promote 
it.”This clearly appeared in his orders and plans of attack, which were simple, and, when 

“made known, easily understood. His Wisdom extended throughout his squadron, and 
reflected light on those who would otherwise have been bewildered. The decision and 
consistency which this imparted to his professional conduct, left no room for doubt or 
uncertainty in the minds of his Officers: consequently the whole circle of Obedience in 
his Fleet was perfect. The manner in which he concluded his directions to an Officer, 
when he wished him particularly to exert himself, was admirably calculated to call forth 
whatever energies he possessed: I am confident, said heat the close of one of his letters on 


‘Vol. I. page 71. * Conclusion of the Memoir prefixed to this Volume. 
Dr, Foster. 
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service, that you will act as appears to you best for his Majesty’s service: I rely with confidence 
upon your Judgment, Zeal, and Expedition. : 

The following lines are very descriptive of the character of Lord Nelson. They are. * 
taken from one of the best Poems which appeared after his death in honotr of his Memory; 
styled Uln and Trafalgar, which deserves particular notice, as having been assigned to an 
intimate Friend of Mr. Pitt. 


« By that pure fire, before that hallow’d Tomb, 
Heroes and Chiefs in Valour’s opening bloom 
Frequent, in solemn pilgrimage shall stand, 
* And vow to prize, like Thee, their Native Land ; 
With’ pious ardour thy bright course pursue, 
And bid thy blended Virtues live anew: 
Thy Skill to plan, thy Enterprise to dare, 
Thy Might to strike, thy Clemency to spare; 
That Zeal, in which no thought of self had part, 
But thy lov’d Country fili’d up all thy heart. 
That conscious Worth, from pride, from meanness free, 
And manners mild as guileless infancy : 
The scorn of worldly Wealth, the thirst of Fame 
Unquenchable, the blush of generous shame, 
And Bounty’s genial flow, and Friendship’s holy flame.” 


No Commander in Chief ever struggled more uniformly ian he did, to oppose that 
overruling political interest at home, which prevented art Admiral from rewarding Mcrit, 
when the very spirit of the Service required it, and called orhim to preserve a general 
emulation throughout hifPleet. His letters to the different Ministers demonstrate his 
judicious feelings on that increasing evil: In those addressed to the Admiralty, many of 
which have Been necessarily omitted, are some filled with his reasons for an apparent neg- 
Iectof the Long List of names which he had becn directed to promote. Nerson frequently 
brought forward Officers of great and distinguished ability, whom he had scarcely seen:. 
Vou must be sensible (said he when writing to a great Statesman then at the Admiralty), that 
a Commander in Chief must have the power of rewarding Merit, if he wishes for good conduct 
in the Fleet. Tam sure I need say no more to your Lordship upon this subject. We must think 
alike. 

Ilis anxious care of the Public Money and his attention to an economy of it, never 
contracted his mind, nor rendered him callous to the feelings and comfort of his men. 
If he had treasure at any time on board, he. was always restless wntil it had reached its 
destination: yet though so vigilant a Steward of the Nation’s wealth, he equally reprobated 
that occasional disposition for parsimony which periodically affected the energies of the 


British Government: “ No man (said he, when writing to one of our Consuls in the Medi- 
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terranean), wishes to be more economical of the Public Money than myself; yet in our 
present state, and with the sort of people whom we have to manage in these matters, Care 

" must be taken, not to be penny wise, and pound foolish.” He also particular] y complained of 
old. unprincipled*men, who were in every respect unfit to serve their Country, being 
allowed to retain situations abroad of great national importance: One of his letters on this 
subject thus concludes, We should have, my Lord, younger men, of honour and of business: If 
they are money making men, they ought not to be appointed. 

Like ail men of great genius and sanguine minds, the prejudices of Lord Nelson were 
strong, and sometimes, when unfairly worked upon, unconquerable: as one not easily 
unkind, but, being wrought, perplexed in the eatreme. The exquisite tenderness of his 
mind unwarped by their force, extended. to all with whom he was connected, and 
operated powerfully on thet hearts. The grateful Address of the Barge’s Crew of 
the Foudroyant, on his return to England in 1800, affords an interesting proof of it. 
Whenever he found himself disappointed in any person of whom he had formed too 
favourable an opinion, he rarely suffered it to appear by a change in his behaviour; that 
the routine of service might continue. to glide on smoothly, and the harmony which pre- 
vailed in his Fleet might remain uninterrupted. ; ” 

The whole Character of this great and lamented Admiral was consummated by his- 
uniform sense of the blessed tenets of Christianity. This raised his mind above those mean 
and ignoble passions which depress the Abilities of so great a portion of mankind, and ren- 

“dered him superior to the rest of his contemporaries, because he acted on a su periorprinciple: 
In every work therefore which he undertook, in the service of big King and Country, he did 
it, in the Janguage of the sacred Historian, with all his heart, and prospered. The Fame 
of Netson, to use nearly the words of one who justly estimated his various excellence, 
will endure as long as the name of his Country shall be pronounced in new ages of the 
world by future generations of men, and it will be esteemed honourable by posterity to 
have lived during that Era which he has ennobled. Let us then consecrate his Memory 
by emulating the perfection of his Character, and the disinterested zeal of his Conduct F 
“and should the time hereafter arrive, when on our Native Land we shall be called to pro- 
tect the Toms or Netson, and the Liberties which he died to save, may his immortal 
Spirit hover around us, and with the blessing of God’s Providence lead us to Victory. 
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APPENDIX. 


N°. 
Referred to at page 3. 


“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the Memorial of Sir Horatié Nelson, K.B. and a Rear 
Admiral in your Majesty's Fleet. 


“Tuar during the present war, your Memorialist has been in four actions with the fleets of 
the enemy, viz. on the 13th and 14th of March, 1795; on the 13th of July, 1795; and on 
the 14th of February, 1797; in three actions with frigates; in six engagements against 
batteries; in ten actions in boats employed in cutting out of harbours; in destroying vessels, | 
and in taking three towns. . Your Memorialist has also servedson shore with the army four 
months, and commanded the batteries at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi. That during the 
war he has assisted at the capture of seven sail of the line, six frigates, four corvettes, and 
eleven privateers of different sizes; and taken and destroyed near fifty sail of merchant 
vessels; and your Memorialist has actually been engaged against the enemy upwards of onz 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY TIMES. In which service your Memorialist has lost his right eye and 
arm, and bten severely wounded and bruised in his body. All of which services arid wounds 
. your Memorialist most humbly submits to your Majesty’s most gracious consideration. 
(Signed) NELSON.” 
October, 1797. ; ; : 





N° 2. 
Referred to at page 86. 


A Return of the Killed and Wounded in His Majesty's Ships under the Command of Sir Horatio 
Nelson, K.B. Rear Admiral of the Blue, &c. &c. &c. in Action with the French Fleet at 
Anchor, on the \st of August, 1798, off the Mouth of the Nile. * 
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APPENDIX: 


N° 2. 


Officers Killed. { 


Officers Wounded. 





Name and Quality.” 


Of what rt ee 





Name and Quality. 





Mr. John G. Taylor, Mid. 


Captain William Faddy, Marines 
Mr. Thomas Seymour, Mid. VANGUARD 


THESEUS 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. John Collins, Lieutenant. ALEXANDER 
Mr. 


ie 

AUDACIOUS ie 

. Mr. 

Mr. Baird, Captain’s Clerk. Orton Mr 


Mr. Will. Davies, Master’s Mate. 
Mr. Andrew Browne, Mid. 


G. B. Westcott, Captain. 
Mr. Zebedee Ford, Mid 


Mr. Andrew Gilmore, al 


Mr. Robt. Savage Daniel, Lieut. 
Mr. P. Watson Launder, Do. 
Mr. George Jolliffe, Do. 


Mr. Thos Ellison, Master’s Mate. 


Licut. J. 8. Kirtcheser, Marines. 
Mr. P. Walters, Master’s Mate. 


SES OrAUs, : 


Swirtsuke 


(Sigrted) 


Mr. 


r. Nath. Vassal, Lieutenant. 


r. John M‘Adye, Do. 

r. John Campbell, Adm. Sec. 
r. Michael Austin, Boatswain. 
r. John Weatherstone, Mid. 
r. George Antrim, Mid. 


Lieutenant Hawkins. 


Alexander J. Ball, Captain. 
John Creswell, Captain Marines. 


William Lawson, Master. 
George Bully, Mid. 
Lake Anderson, Mid. 


John Jeans, Lieutenant. 
Charles Foot, Gunner. 


Sir James Saumarez, Gaus 


Peter Sadler, Boatswain. 


. Philip Richardson, Mid. 
i 
r. Lanfesty, Mid. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Go.iaTu Mr. 
Mr. 


N Tr. 
Maseswic (Mr 
Mr. 


Henry D. Darby, Esq. Captain. 
Mr. 
jes 


Charles Meill, Mid. 


William Wilkinson, Lieut. 
Law. Graves, Mid. 

Peter Strachan, Schoolmast. 
James Payne, Mid. 


Charles Seward, Mid. 


r. Charles Boyle 
. R. Overton, Captain's Clerk. 


Edward Kirby, Master. 


Berieropuon (Captain John Hopkins, Marines. 


Chapman, Boatswain. 


. Nicholas Botham, Mid. 


t. Thomas Irwin, Lieut. 

r. John Irwell, Lieut. Marines. 
r. T. Foxton, Second Master. 
r, Martin Wells, Mid. 


William Smith, Mid. 
HORATIO NELSON. 
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Ne 3. 


Referred to at page 87. 


Force of the English and French Fleets at the Battle of the Nile. 


* 





English. . T | uns! Men French. oe 
Vanguard - - - - - - 74 | 595 LOrient - - = - - ~ - 11290 
Orion- ------+- 74 | 590 Le Franklin - - - - - 80 
Culloden - - - - - - - 74 | 590 Le Tonnant - - - - - 80 
Bellerophon - - - - - 74 | 590 Le Guerrier - - + + - | 74 
Defence - - - - - - - 74 | 590 Le Conquerant - ++ | 74 
Minotaur - - - - - - - 74 |.640 Le Spartiate - + - + - | 74 
Alexander - - - - - - 74 | 590 Le Timoléon - -:+ - - 
Audacious - - - - - - 74 | 590 Le Sovereign Peuple 
Zealous ----+--- 74 1 590 L’Heureux -'- + - - - 
Swiftsure -- - + - - - 74 | 590 Le Mercuré -- - - - 
Majestic - - --- - - 74 | 590 L’Artemise - - - - + = 
Goliah weet ee ee 74 | 590 L’Aquilon - ----+ 
Theseus ------- 74 1 590 La Serieuse- - + - - - 
Leander - - - - - - - | 50 f 343 LHercule (Bomb) - 











La Fortune -- - = - - 
Le Guillaume Tell - 
Le Genereux -- - - 
La Justice - ----- 
La Diané= - - = -- 





1012) 8068 | 218| 677 


Complement of men on board the French ships burnt, taken, i 
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1010 
800 
800 


700 














and sunk at the battle of the Nile; as by certificates from 8930 
the commissaries and officers of the different ships - - - 
Sent on shore by cartel, including the wounded, as by ? 310 5 
certificates from Captain. Barry of L’Alceste- - > 
Escaped from the Timoléon - + --~.------ “a —s- 350 
Escaped from L’Hercule (Bomb) ------------- 50 
Officers, carpenters, and caulkers, prisoners on board a 200 
the fleet --+-+-+.----..---- o-- 
: ae —— 3705 
Taken, drowned, burnt, and missing - + + - - - 5295 ‘ 
—s 
(Signed) .  HORATIO NELSON. 
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Grants of Armorial Ensigns to Lord Nelson, and Augmentations, registered in the College off 
Arms ; also a concise Account of the Foreign Orders conferred upon him, and description of 
the Badges. 


Secr. 1. 
Grant of the Armorial Ensigns of the honourable Order x the. Bath. 


To all and singular to’: whom these presents shall come, Sir Tans Heard, Knight, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, and Thomas Lock, Esq. Clarenceux King of Arms, of the South- 
East and, West parts of England, from the river Trent southwards, send greeting: Whereas: 
Sir Horatio Nexson, Knight of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, Rear Ad- 
mital of the Blue Squadron of His Majesty’s Fleet, and Colonel of the Chatham Division of 
Marines, hath-represented unto. the Most Noble Charles Duke of Nortolk, Earl Marshal, and 
.Hereditary Marshal of England, that he is descended by tradition from the family of 
Nelson, registered in the Herald’s visitation of Lancashire, Anno 1664, his family having . 
borne the Arms appertaining to the family so registered; but being unable, from the want 
of family evidences,.to ascertain his connection with the said family, he requested the 
favour of his Grace’s warrant for our granting and exemplifying the said Armorial Ensigns, 
- with such variation as may be necessary to be borne by him, and by his father, Edmund 
Nelson, Clerk, Rector of Burnham Thorpe in the County of Norfolk; and by their descen- 

dants according to the Laws of Arms. And forasmuch as his Grace did by warrant under his 
hand and seal, bearing date the twenty-eighth day of August last, authorize and direct us 
to grant and exemplify such Armorial Ensigns accordingly. Know ye, therefore, that we 
the said Garter and Clarenceux, in pursuance of the consent of the said Earl Marshal, and by 
virtue of the letters patent of our several offices to each of us respectively granted, under 
the great seal of Great Britain, have devised, and do by these presents grant, exemplify, and 
. confirm to the said Sir Horatio Nexson the Arms following, that is to say, Or, a Cross— 
Flory Sable, a Bend Gules, surmounted by another engrailed of the Field, charged with 
three Bombs, fired proper. And for the Crest on a wreath of the. colours, the Stern of a 
Spanish Man of War, proper, thereon inscribed ‘San Josef;’ being the name of one of the line 
of battle ships, taken in the Engagement with the Spanish Fleet, off Cape St. Vincent, on 
the fourteenth day of February, 1797, by His Majesty’s Fleet, under the command of Sir 
John Jervis, Knight of. the Most Honourable Order of the Bath (now Earl of Saint Vincent ») 
to be borne and used for ever hereafter by him the said Rear Admiral Sir Horatio NELson 
(as a memorial of his distinguished Services and Merits, which will be more particularly stated 
in his Patent of Supporters) and his descendants, and by those of his said father, Edmund 
Nelson, with due and proper differences according to’ the laws of Arms, without the let or 
interruption of any person or persons whatsoever. In witness whereof we the said Garter 
and Clarenceux, Kings of Arms, have to these pregents subscribed our names and affixed the 
seals of our several ottices this twenty-eighth day of October, in the thirty-eighth year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the Grace of God King of Great Bri- 
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tain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. and in the year of our Lord one thou-- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-seven. 
The aforegoing is truly extracted from the Records of the College of Arms, London. 
Witness my hand this 27th day of June, 1809, 
; : GEORGE NAYLER, | 
York Herald, and Genealogist of the Order of the Bath. 








N° 4, Secr. 2. 
His Majesty's Grant to’Sir H. Nelson, K. B: of Supporters to his Armorial Ensigns. 


To ali and singular to whom these presents shall come, Sir Isaac Heard, Knight, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, sendeth greeting: Whereas the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, in 
consideration of the great skill, good conduct, bravery, and discipline of Sir Horatio Nelson, 
Commodore, and Colonel of the Chatham Division of Marines, (now Rear Admiral of the 
Blue,) in the memorable Engagement and decisive and glorious Victory obtgined by His - 
Majesty’s Fleet under the command of Sir John Jervis, Knight of the Most Honourable Order’ 

‘of the Bath, (now Earl of Saint Vincent) Admiral of the Blue, and Commander in» Chief, 
over the Spanish Fleet off Cape St. Vincent, on the fourteenth, day of: February, last, hath 
been graciously pleased to constitute him a Knight Companion of the, Most.-Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath. And whereas by a statute of the said Order it is decreed, that 
the Knights Companions, for their greater distinction and,honour, shall upon all occasioné * 
whatever, bear and use Supporters to their Arms: dad that Garter Principal King of Arms 
for the time being, shall grant Supporters té ‘such Cém panions as may not be entitled thereto 
by virtue of their peerage. Know ye, therefore, that I the said Garter, pursuant to the said 
decree, and the consent of the Most Noble Charles Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, and 
Hereditary Marshal of England, signified to me by warrant under his hand and ‘seal, bearing 
date the twentieth day of September last, do by these presents grant and assign, to the said 
Sir Horatio Nelson, the Supporters following, that is to say, On the dexter a Sailor armed 
with a Cutlass and a Pair of Pistols, in his belt proper, the exterior hand supporting a Staff,’ 
thereon hoisted a Commodore’s Flag Gules: On the Sinister, a Lion rampant, re-guardant 
proper, in his mouth a broken Flag-staff, therefrom flowing a Spanish Flag, Or and Gules, to 
be borne and used for ever hereafter by him, the said Sir Horatio Nelson, Knight Companion 
of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, aceording to the tenor of the aforesaid 
statute and the laws of arms, without the let or interruption of any person or persons what- 
soever. In witness whereof I the said Garter Principal King of Arms have to these presents 
subscribed my name, and affixed the seal of “ny: office, this ninth day of November, in the 
thirty-eighth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the grace of 
God King of Great Britain, France, and Treland, Defender of the Faith, &c. and in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and nitiety-seven. a a 

The above is a true extract from the Records of the College of Arms, London. * 

Witness my hand this 27th day of June, 1809, _ 
. GEORGE NAYLER, 
York Herald, and Genealogist of the Order of the Bath. 
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He Majesty’s Grant to Lord Nelson of certain honourable Augmentations to his Armorial 
‘Ensigns on being élevated to the Peerage. . 


‘Fo all and singular to whom these presents shall come, Sir Isaac Heard, Knight, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, sendeth greeting: Whereas His Majesty by warrant under his royal 
signet and sign manual, bearing date the fifteenth of November last, signified unto the Most 
Noble Charles Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, and Hereditary Marshal of England, that he 
had been graciously pleased to advance Sir Horatio Nelson, Rear Admiral of the Blue Squa- 
dron of His Majesty’s Fleet, and Knight: of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
to. the dignity of a Baron of the‘Kitigdom of Great Britain by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Nelson: of. the’ ‘Nile, and of Burnham Thorpe, in the County of Norfolk; and that’ 
being desirous: of ‘giving a-further proof of the sense His Majesty entertains of the great 
zedl, “coi rage, and perseverance, manifested by him upon divers occasions, and particularly 
of his able and gallant conduct in the glorious and decisive Victory obtained over the French 
‘Fleet near the mouth of the Nilé on'the first day of August last, His Majesty hath thought 
fit to grant him his gracious permission . for his bearing certain honourable Augmentations to - 
his Armorial Ensigns: viz. Ai Chief undulated i Aieeut, thereon Waves of the Sea, from which 
a Palm Tree. iSsuant, -bétween: a disabled Ship on the dexter and a ruinous Battery on the 
sinister, all proper; and for his: Crest on.a Naval Crown, Or, the Chelengk, or Plume of 
Triumph, présented to him by fhe GrundScignior as a mark of his high esteem, and of his 
sense of the gallint conduct of ‘the'sdid*Horatié Baron Nelson in the said glorious and deci- 
sive Victory. The said fionourable Augitientations to be borne by the said Horatio Baron 

‘ Nelson and his issue, with the motto~-~Pa/mam qui meruit ferat; and to his Supporters, being 
“a Sailor on the dexter, and a Liou onthe sinister, the honourable Augmentations following : 
viz. In the hand of the Sailor ‘a. Palin, Branchy and another in the paw of the Lion, both 
proper, with the addition of a Tri-coloured : Flag,in the mouth of the latter. To be borne by 
the said:“Horatio Baron Nelson, and by ‘those te whom the said dignity shall descend, in 
‘yirtué of His Majesty's. Letters Patent of Creation, as set forth in the painting thereunto 
annexed; and shat, the. ‘same be first duly exensplified according to the laws of arms, and 
recorded in the. Herald’s. Office. goud forasmuch-as the said Earl Marshal did by warrant 
-under his hand and séal,. bearing’ date the twentieth day of November last, authorize and 
direct me to exemplify and grantee the. said: ‘Horatio Baron Nelson the said honourable 
Augmentations accordingly. . Know ye, therefore, that I the said Garter, in obedience to 
His Majesty’s command, in pursuance of- his Grace’s warrant, and by virtue of the letters 
patent of my office to me, granted | under the: Great Seal of Great Britain, do by these’ pre- 
‘sent’ exemplify, grant, and confirm, to the. ‘paid Horatio Baron Nelson, the said honourable 
Augmentations to his Armorial Ensigns; that i is to say, to the Arms of Nelson, a Chief undu- 
lated, Argent, thereon Waves of the: Sea, from which a Palm-Tree issuant, between a dis- 
abled Ship on the dexter, and a ruinous Battery on the sinister, all proper. And for his 
Crest, on a Naval Crown, Or, the Chejengk, or Plume of Triumph, presented to him by the 
Grand Seignior, with the motto—Paimam. qui meruit ferat; to be borne by him the said 


Horatio Baron Nelson and his issue, with their due and proper differences according to the 
’ : ; 
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laws of arms. And to his Supporters, being a Sailor on the dexter, atid a Lion on the, sinister, 
the honourable Augmentations following: viz. In the left hand of the Sailor.a Palm Branch, 
and another in the paw of the Lion, both proper, with the addition ef a Tri-coloured Flag 
and Staff in the mouth of the latter; to be borne and used for ever hereafter by him the said 
Horatio Baron Nelson, and by those to whom the said dignity shall descend, according to the 
tenor of His Majesty’s said Sign Manual and the laws of arms, without the let or interrup- 
tion of any person or persons whatsoever. : . 

In witness whereof I the said Garter Principal King of Arms haye to. these presents 
subscribed my name, and affixed the seal of my office, this twentieth day of De¢ember,in the 
thirty-ninth year o¥ the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the grace.of God 
King of Great Britain,- France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. and in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight. 

The above is a true copy from the Records of the College of Arms, London. 

Witness my hand this 27th day of June, 1809. 
; “GEORGE. NAYLER, © 
York Herald, and Genealogist of the Order of the Bath. 
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Concise Account of the Foreign Orders,* conferred on Lord Nexsow, and Descriptions of their 
Badges and Insignia, which by His Mdjésty’s Warrants he was permitted to accept and | 
wear. 


1. Tue Sicinran Onper of Sr. FerpfNawp AND or Menir. 


Turs Order was instituted by his Sicilian Majesty in 1800, with a view of conferring it 
only upon those who had performed some great and eminent service to the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. By the statutes the number of the Knights Grand-Crosses is limited to 

‘twenty-four. Lord Viscount Netson, and the Field Marshal Souwonow-Riminisky Prince 
Iraisky, were the two foreigners who siege lected by the Sovereign as the'senior Knights 
Companions. The late Emperor of Rus a, PAUL I, was the third; and his Sicilian Majesty, 
his two sons, all the Ministers of State, and the chief Nobles ‘of the Court, to the amount of 
twenty-one, were selected to complete the stipulated number of- those who were nominated 
as the original Knights Grand Crosses. This Order is composed only of two classes: of 
Knights Grand Crosses, and Knights Commanders. The second class is not restricted to 
any fixed number: Captains Sir Thomas Troubridge, Sir Alexander J. Ball, Bart. and Sir 
Samuel Hood, Sir Thomas Louis, and ‘Bepjamin Hallowell, of the British Navy, were 
honoured by his Sicilian Majesty with the badges of Knights Commanders, to testify his 
high sense of the services they had performed for the safeguard and protection of his family 
and his kingdom. As is invariably practised upon such occasions, Lord Viscount Nrison 
solicited and obtained his Sovereign’s gracious permission, by-warrant under,the sign 

« This account is principally extracted from a Dissertation on the Existing State of Knighthood in Entope, by Brigadier 
General Sir Levet Hanson, Chamberlain to H. 8. H. the Duke of Modena, 
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manual, dated the 7th of January, 1801, and registered in the College of Arms, to assume 
the title, and to wear the insignia as a Knight Grand Cross; and the other gentlemen 
received the like permission to wear the insignia of Knights Commanders. 

The Badge is of gold, in the form of a star of six rays, the whole issuing from a gold 
circle. In the middle of this circle is the image of St. Ferdinand, in his robes and crown; 
his right hand resting ona drawn sword, and holding in his left a crown of laurel. This 
effigy of the patron is encircled with the motto—Pro fide et Merito. This cross or badge is 
attached to a broad dark-blue ribbon, with a small red border, these being the French and 
Spanish colours of the house of Bourbon: it,is worn scarf-wise over the right shoulder. . The 
star is of silver, and is worn on the left breast, and corresponds in all xespects with the cross 
above mentioned. The Commanders wear the medal of the Order suspended from the neck 
by a narrow ribbon, of the same colour as the large one: they‘are not entitled to wear the 
star on theit upper apparel until. they are advanced to the rank of Grand Cross. 


2. The era Order of the Ottoman Crescent, instituted in August 1799, and Description of 
the Chelengk, or Plume of Triumph. 


It is an event which forms a memorable era in the annals of the eighteenth century, that 
the Ottomans, against whom the first Order of Knighthood» was established, should have | 
instituted a military one, to recompense the bravery of a Christian Hero, and expressly with 
a view to commemorate a Victory gained on acon own coasts, and upon which depended 
their existence as a Nation. 

This Order was, in the first instance, instituted to reward the unexampled exploits of 
Lord Netson in the Battle of ‘the Nile, and was sent to him in August, 1799, by Sultan 
Selim III. The distinguished successes of the Army under Abercromby and Hutchinson on 
the plains of Egypt, in 1801, and the important services rendered by the Navy under Lord 
Keith, induced the Sublime Porte to extend this Order, and it has been formed into two 
classes. Lord Hutchinson, Major General Sir Eyre Ceote, Lord Keith, Sir Richard Bicker- 
ton, and several other military and naval officers of rank, have been invested with the in- 
signia of the firet class; and a great many Britigh officers of subordinate rank have had the 
badge; ‘assigned to the second class; conferred upon them. 

The, decorations of the Order are composed of a badge, or medallion, of an oval form, on 
which aré represented, upon a field azure, argent, a Crescent, and a Star, argent, in the centre: 
the whole is surrounded with diamonds: the ribbon is of a red colour. The Knights of the 
first class wear it scarf-wise, with the badge appendant; and on the left side of their upper 
apparel is embroidered a star of silver, in the form of a radiant sun, bearing in the centre the 
star and crescent, on a field azure. The ensigns which distinguish the Knights of the second 
class are nearly the same, with the following variations: the medallion is somewhat smaller 
than that assigned to-those of the first class, and is not ornamented with jewels; the ribbon 
is not so broad; it is worn saltier-wise; and the junior Knights have no star. 

The Grand Seignior was so highly satisfied with ‘Lord Nelson’s describing himself as a 
Knight of the Imperial Order of the Ottoman Crescent, in the Articles of Capitulation 


. 
2 


» Knights Hospitalers of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; who were afterwards called Knights of Rhodes, and now 
Knights of Malta, Instituted in the year 1048. 
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entered into with the Court of Denmark, on the 9th of April, .1801, that he was pleased to 
add a ribbon and gold medal to the star. 

The diamond Aigrette, called Chelengk, or Plume of Triumph, and a sable fur Pelisse, 
were presented by the Grand Seignior, in September, 1798, as a mark of his high esteem and 
sense of the gallant conduct of Lord Nelson in the glorious and decisive Victory of the Nile. 
The King thought fit to grant him his gracious permission to, bear-this Chelengk as his Crest 
on a Naval Crown, Or, as an honourable augmentation to his Armdrial Ensigns.*- Such an 
honour, as a Plume of Triumph, had been, upon very famous and memorable successes of the 
Ottoman arms, conferred only upon victorious (Mussulmen) Seraskers, as the ne plus ultra of 
personal honour, separate from official dignity; but, it is believed, the like was never before 
conferred upon a disbeliever of the Mahometan faith. The one in qhestion is indeed rich of 
its kind, being a blaze of brilliants, crowned with a vibrating plumage, and a radiant star in 
the middle, turning upon its centre by means of watch-work, which winds up behind. The 


plumage is composed of thirteen diamond sprigs, in allusion to the thirteen ships taken and 
destroyed in the Bay of Aboukir. This badge of military glory had been-a part of the im-. 


perial insignia worn by the Ottoman Monarchs, and was absolutely taken from one of the 
imperial turbans, and the appropriate augmentations made to it. According to the ideas 


which the Ottomans annex to a Plume of Triumph, it is considered by them equivalent to the, 


_ first Order of Chivalry in Christendom. 
The King’s warrant, permitting Lord Nelson to accept and wear the insignia’ of the feanes 
rial Order of the Ottoman Crescent, is dated the 20th of March, 1802, and registered in the 
College of Arms. 


3. The Equestrian, Secular, and Chapteral Order of Saint Joachim. Instituted June, 1755. 


His Highness Ferprvanp Cuartes, reigning Count of Leinengen-Westerbourg, is the 
Grand Master, elected for life, of this Order, which was instituted by several Princes and 
Nobles of the highest rank in Germany, and by several military men of the first distinction. 
It is at present composed of His Highness-the Grand Master; of His Excellency the Grand 
Prior; of thirteen Grand Commanders (all persons of the: first distinétion);: of seventeen 
Commanders, and forty-four immediate Knights, who are men invested: with hotiourable em- 


ployments; who by birth are Noblemen or Gentlemen, and -whose lives and“cdnduct are’ 
irreproachable. This Order, like that of Malta, being chapteral, admits of Ladies; and has 


one, Lady Grand Cross, and nine Ladies of the Small Cross. 

On the 14th of September, 1801, the General Chapter of this Order thought proper, una- 
nimously, to confer upon Lord Nelson the distinction of Grand Commander; and in order to 
give it greater eclat, it was announced to him by letter, dated the 29th of September, 1801, 
that being his birth day. 

The badge appertaining to this Order consists of a gold cross with eight points, the whole 
enamelled i in white: in the middle, and on both sides, is a laurel crown, enamelled on a flat 
circle « upon the foreside is the figuré of Saint Joachim in a green dress, with a white sash 
round the body: from his left shoulder is suspended a white scrip, and upon his head he 
wears a green cap, according to the oriehtal fashion: in his left hand is a shepherd's crook. 
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On the reverse, is a green, cross-pattée. - This ‘cross hangs by a large gold ring from a 
knightly helmet of massy gold, and is worn suspended from a dark green-watered ribbon. 
The Grand Master, and the Grand Commanders, wear upon the left breast of their coats a 
star of eight points embroidered in silver; in the middle, on a white satin ground, is em- 
broidered a green cross-patée surrounded with a laurel-crown; around all which, upon a 
border of dark green velvet, is embroidered the motto, Junrit Amicus Amor, in letters of gold. 

The King’s warrant’ permitting Lord Nelson to accept and wear the Insignia of the 
Equestrian, Secular, and Chapteral Order of St. Joachim, is dated 15th July, 1802, and 
registered in the College of Arms. 








N° 5. 
Referred to at page 110. 


List of Presents, as subjoined to ‘Lord Nelson's Memoir, transmitted Jrom Port Mahon, 
October 15, 1799. 


‘Presents received for my services in the Mediteranean, between October 1, 1798, and 
October 1, 1799. : - 
From my own Most Gracious Sovereign, a peerage of Great.Britain, and a gold medal. 
From the Parliament of Great Britain, for my life and two next heirs, 20002. per annum." 
From the Parliament of Ireland, not known, but supposed the same as given to St. Vin- 
cent and Duncan, 1000/. per annum? ; 
From the East India Company, 10,0001. 
‘From the Turkish Company,’a fine piece of plate. ; 
From the City of London a.sword, and the Captains who served under my orders a sword, 
From the Grand Seignior, a diamond aigrette, or plume of triumph, valued at 2000/ 
Ditto a rich pelisse, valued at 10002. is aaa ; 
From the Grand Seignior’s Mother, a box set with diamonds, valued ‘at 1000/. 
From the Emperor of Russia, a box set with diamonds, valued at 25002 and a most 
elegant letter. : MPa Ie: : 
-- From the King of the Two Sicilies, a sword richly ornamented with diamonds, valued at 
"50001. and a most clegant and kind letter; and the Dukedom of Bronte, with an estate sup- 
posed worth 3000/. per annum. : eo a ¥ ; ; 
From the King of Sardinia, a box set with diamonds, valued at 1200/. and a most elegant 
letter. ar ket : 
From the Island of Zante, a gold-headed sword and cane, as an acknowledgement, that 
had it not been for the battle of the Nile, they could not have been liberated from French 
_ cruelty. ; oo sey = ; 
From the City of Palermo, a gold box ‘and chain, brought on a silver waiter. 
; (Signed) 4 " NELSON.’ 
* In pursuance of His Majegty’s message to the House of Commons, Nov. 22, 1798, there was granted to Rear Admiral 
Lord Nelson,*and the two next successors, heirs male of his body, to whom the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile and Burnham 
Thorpe should descend for their lives, a net annuity of 2000/, per annum, commencing on the Ist of August, 1798. 


» The Parliament of Ireland had it in contemplation to grant the same pension as was given to Earl St. Vincent and Lord 
Duncan; but on the question of the Union being agitated it dropped. ° 
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Referred to at page 192. 


Translation of a Despatch from Bekir Pasha, Kaimakam of the Supreme Vizer at Constantinople, 
to Rear Admiral Lord Nelson, (dated 8 Rebiul Akhir ) 8 September, 1799. 


Tux pilgrim Osman Agha, a feudatory officer of the Imperial Court, and charged with 
victualling the troops towards the Arabian frontier, going by sea to fulfil the duties of his 
employment, attended’ by several persons belonging to the department, was met by five 
French frigates come out of. Egypt, fell into the enemy’s hands, and was. conducted towards 
France. But when nearly arrived before Toudon, the fleet of the court of England (the true 
and ancient friend and affectionate ally of the Sublime Porte) being also arrived on that 

“coast, attacked and took the said enemy’s frigates; and after having made prisoners the 
traitorous French crews, the vice admiral of the fleet, the esteemed Lord Keith, finding the 
before-named Osman Agha and his companions on board, accorded them a reception adapted 
to the cordiality and alliance which subsists between the two courts, and sent them to Naples, 
on board one of the frigates attached to his command. Arrived there, Osman Agha pre- 

- sented himself to your Excellency, from whom he not only enjoyed the most hospitable 

treatment during his stay on board the fleet under your orders, but received convincing 
proofs of the friendship you profess towards this country, and of the zeal and ardour you 
display in any matter of public service, wherein the interests of this empire are concerned. 

On his return hither he gave ample information of your amicable proceedings, and more . 
particularly those interesting communications tending to éxcite and preserve the attention 

and vigilance of the Sublime Porte to certain objects, which you entrusted verbally to his 
memory. ; 

These acts of friendship, these wise and perspicuous counsels are precisely what were to 
be expected from the happy qualities which adorn your person; and besides, that they have 
afforded the truest satisfaction to me, and to all the pillars of the state; they have received 
the utmost applause upon the representation, that has been made at the august Stirrup of 
his Majesty, the most magnificent, ‘most ifiraculous, and most powerful sovereign of the 
world, my benefactor and master. The kindness you have shewn towards Osman Agha, the 
respect you have shewn for the name of his Imperial Majesty, and the attention you have 
shewn to this government by your confidential communications: All these proceedings, I say, : 
have so contributed to the consolidation and augmentation of the union subsisting since the 
most remote period between the two countries; and have, in particular, inspired his Majesty 
with so much joy and contentment, that in witness of the imperial approbation, and in proof 
of regard for your person, there is now sent to you as a present from his majesty, a medallion 
with diamonds,,to be attached and suspended to your glorious collar. On its happy arrival 
it is expeeted that you receive most_ favourably this ornament, as a memorial of his majesty 
the possessor of the world, and that you therewith decorate your loyal and honourable 
person. . : 

Now with respect to the state of affairs: although at the present moment both the Im- 

perial fleet, as well as the ships under Commodore Sidney Smith, are by common accord 
employed off Alexandria and places adjacent; yet it appears that these ships are insufficient 
NOL. II, 6G 
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for the purpose of destroying the French who occupy the interior of Egypt. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to multiply the squadrons destined to observe the waters of Alexandria, while 
the Porte attends to the operations by land. His Imperial Majesty has, therefore, com- 
manded that you should be informed of his desire that you should visit that station in per- 
son, or at least send a reinforcement to the division already there, of eight or ten ships of 
the description you shall judge best adapted to that service. That is to say, that whether 
according to the zeal and ardour that mark your courageous character, you come in person 
to dismay and astonish the treasonable French in Egypt, or whether you think fit to detach 
thither cight or ten of the ships under your orders; there is no doubt but your doing either 
will be rendering one of the most acceptable services to I. I. M. and that it will essentially 
contribute to augment and perfect the friendship and cordiality whith subsist between the 
two courts. 

Thus firmly persuaded of the courage and loyalty which are innate in you, and encouraged 
by the good-will and zeal you have evinced towards this court, it is expected that on the’ 
receipt of this friendly letter, written by express command of H. I. M. you will yourself 
proceed to Alexandria, if you think fit; or else that you will forthwith reinforce Commodore 
Sidney Smith by eight or ten ships, or by such number as you can conveniently spare; and 
by so doing you will well employ your means for contributing to the affliction and abasement 
of the common enemy. : : 

You will feceive more ample details of the ideas of the Sublime Porte on this subject by 
the care of the esteemed Spencer-Smith, minister from the court of England, residing here, 
to whom they have particularly communicated the same. 





No 7. 
Referred to at page 200. 
Inventory of the Ordnance, Ammunition, &c. found in the Castle of Saint Elmo, certified by the 


Lieutenant and Commandant of Artillery, on the Day of Surrender, 13th July, 1799, with the 
Return of Killed and Wounded. 








Number. 

Brass cannon - - + - 24 pounders - | 2—one unserviceable. 
16 -  §8-—-one gun, one carriage, unserviceable. 
4° —— - | 4—one unserviceable. 

Iron, Do. - - - = - G6 ++ ~- 8 one unserviceable. 

Brass mortars - - - -12inch - + 9 one bed unserviceable. 
9 — - - @ 

Do. howitzers - - - - 6 —  - - 9~one carriage broke. 

Shot - - - - - - - 94 pounders - 100 
16 —— - 300 ° 

: "6 - 219 

Shells - - - - - ~12inch - - 310 ° 

9 — - - 807 


Do. of sorts - - - - - - 2 - ~ gog 
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Num er. 





Cartridges - - - - ~ 24 pounders- 52 

16 - 103 

1 = —— ~- 707 

6 ~—— - 23 

4 —— - 620 

Howitzer shells, charged 6 inch - - 117 

not charged 6 — - - 20 

Grenades, charged - - - - - - - 1019 

not charged - - - - - - 717 
Powder- - - - - --- = = 25,000 pounds. 


Besides the articles above-mentioned, there will be found in the several magazines a 
variety of implements and stores of which there was no existing account. 
Daniet Brit. Dawes, Commissary. 


Return of the Killed and Wounded at the Siege of the Castle of Saint Elmo, which surrendered 
July 13, 1799, as transmitted by Rear Admiral Lord Nelson to the Admiralty, July 14, 1799. , 


Five officers, 32 rank and file killed. 
Five officers, 79 rank and file wounded. 





N’ 8 
Referred to at page 203. 


List of Marine Officers landed from the Fleet for the Siege of Capui. 


Sir, Marine Head Quarters, Camp before Capua, July 29, 1799. 

I BEG leave to transmit to you a list of officers of His Majesty’s marine forces who have‘ 
been landed from the fleet, and are entitled to bat and forage money, Bud request you will 
be so obliging as to give your directions fot “the same to be paid. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble ‘Servant, 


(Signed) J. Srrrckuanp, 


Lieut. Colonel of Marines. 
To Thomas Troubridge, Esq. Commander-in-chief 


of the British Dorces landed at Naples. 




















Lieutenant-colonel Strickland | Lieutenants Noble 
Major Creswell —————- Hair 
Captain Weir ————— M Carthy 
~ Dunsmuire 2 —-—. Pearce 
——— Minto Barford 
Knox . Short 
——-— Wolfe — — Wilts 
--__— Torkington a | ——_—_—— Harvey 
Williams i —~-——— Scobell 
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——-——— Perrott 


Lieutenants Adair ; Lieutenants Millar 

— Bunce H ——_—_—— Bozon 
—- Jones | —————— Wheeler 
————— Walker Wright 
-_——— Hart i Ross 
—_——__— Collins | Lieut. and Adjutant Wemyss 
— — Jewell | Do. Do. Tylaesley 
ae Toomer Do. and Quarterm. M. Vivion 


N° 9, Secr 1. 
Referred to at page 213. 


Translation of a Letter from the Prince de Luzzi, respecting the Feud of Bronte. 


.. ©THE glorious enterprizes of your Excellency, which gained the admiration and applause 
of the greatest and wisest part of Europe, more particularly excited in the mind of the King, 
-my master, the most lively sentiments of approbation, gratitude, and esteem, towards your 
Mllustrious Person; but the constant vigilance employed by yeur Excellency in defending : 
these kingdoms of the Sicilies, in freeing them in the parts where they were invaded, and 
in repelling from the same a barbarous and insatiable enemy, by the means of a powerful and 
victorious squadron destined for this purpose, under your command, by His Britannic Ma- 
. jesty; and the unwearied assistance given by your Excellency to the sacred person of His 
Majesty, and to the Royal Fanfily, while they have drawn still tighter the happy bonds of 
friendship and faithful alliance between His Sicilian and His Britannic Majesty, have 
awakened, in a singular manner, the sincere gratitude of the King my master. Hence, His 
Majesty, desirous of giving your Excellency a public and lasting proof of these sentiments, 
and of transmitting to future generations the illustrious remembrance of your merits and of 
“your glory, has resolved and ordained that the ancient and famous town of Bronte, on the 
skirts of the Etna, with its territory and dependencies, shall be constituted a feudal tenure, 
and shall be raised to the dignity and title of a dutchy, with full and mixed authority ;* and 
that the said dutchy and title, with its revenues and jurisdiction, shall be conferred on your 
Excellency, and on the heirs of your body, in a right line, according to the Iaws of this king- 
dom; and in default of the same, to any one of your relatives, in whatever degree, whom 
your Excellency may think proper to appoint, to whom His Majesty will grant a new inves- 
titure and testamentary power, aecording to the laws of this kingdom, enlarging from the 
present moment the limits of the feudal succession, to demonstrate more fully the senti- 
ments of his royal mind with respect to your Excellency. 

Your Excellency will receive the Royal Patent which is making out for the solemn 
investiture of the actual concession of the before-mentioned dutchy; and in the mean while 
it is with the truest and most_heartfelt pleasure that 1 obey His Majesty’s order in sending 
you this intelligence for’ your information, and that you may assume the title. 


; (Stgned) Prince ve Luzzi. 
Lo the Most Excellent Admiral Lord Nelson. 
Palace, Aug. 13, 1799. 


* Meaning the right of absolute jurisdiction, both civil and criminal. 
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N° 9, Section 2. 


Lord Nelson’s Letter to the Rev. Edmund Nelson, respecting Bronte. 


Palermo, August 15, 1799., 


“ My pean Fartuen, His Sicilian Majesty having created me a Duke, by the 


title of Bronte, to which he has attached a feud of, it is said, about 3,000/. a year, to be at 
my disposal, I shall certainly not omit this opportunity of being useful to my family; always 
reserving a right to the possessor of leaving one third of the Dukedom for the payment of 
legacies. It shall first go to you, my dear Father, and in*succession to my elder brothers, 
and children male, William the same, Mrs. Bolton’s boys, Mrs. Matcham’s, and my nearest 
relations. Yor your natural life the estate shall be taxed with 500/. a year; but this is not 
-to be drawn into a precedent, that the next heir may expect it; no, my honoured Father, 
receive this small tribute as a mark of gratitude to the best of Parents from his most dutiful 
Son, NELSON.” 








N° 9, Sect. 3. 
Sir John Acton’s Letter to Lord Nelson, respecting Bronte. 


- Palermo, September 28, 1799. 


“ My pear Srp, - Your letter of yesterday was presented to his “Majesty 


with its translation, concerning the title and estate of Bronte. I am ordered to assure your 
Lordship, that his Majesty’s intention was to mark in a notorious manner, and with a conspi- 
cuous demonstration, his gratitude for your particular and most distinguished services to his 
Majesty’s Royal Family, ad towards his kingdoms. The entailing the title of the Duke of 
Bronte to your relations, according to youg: disposition, was considered : as ap, authentic proof 
of his Majesty’s obligations: but. as the: principal motive and desire of :his’ Majesty are to 
direct this gift to your satisfaction, and according as you'shall consider it most agreeable to 
you, I am to acquaint your Lordship, that orders are giveh to Prince Luzi to express in the 
patent, according to your desire, that the Title of Duke of Bronte is given to you, and the ° 
power is invested into your Lordship to transfer it after you to whom you please, and so in 
future, according to the entail which you shall make and declare as to the estates, though a 
particular settlement is generally admitted here by the law for younger children on the fiefs. 
His Majesty has directed that the expressions of this particular concession should be men- 
tioned in the manner that your Lordship will think the most satisfactory and agreeable, 

In order, however, that a security and a proper or undisputable right should be esta- 
blished without leaving room to any difficulty in future, it, may be proper that a person in 
your name should explain to Prince Luzzi your Lordship’s particular intentions for the direc- 
tion of the same patent in a manner to avoid disputes to your successors, His Majesty 
has granted all your demands explained in the letter which I received yesterday, and 
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in the best manner that I could'I have explained them to Prince Luzi, to whom a person in 
your name may apply to cause that business to be performed according to your desires. - 

« T must present your Lordship with my best wishes on this day for many years, and 
evety happiness with them, according to your own wishes. I am sure that my vows and de- 
sires will not be less fervent and sincere than any that shall be presented to day to your 
Lordship. Bélieve me for ever, with the truest regard, J.. ACTON.” 





—————— 


N°’ 9 (THE sEcoNnD). 


Referred to at Page 222. 


Sir A. Ball's Letters to Lord Nelson, respecting his Services at Malta. 


Malta, March 28, 1800. 


a4 “ My Lorp, I beg leave to enclose herewith a letter to your Lordship, 
representing my situation here, as you had the goodness to assure me you would give it your 
influence to induce the Spvereigns who have entered into a treaty respecting this island to 
‘ take it into consideration. I likewise send letters which I have received from the Judges 
and Congress, as they attest the services I have rendered the Island, to be forwarded to each 
Court. I have the honour to be, &c. - ALEX. JOHN BALL.” 
To the Right Hon. Lord Nelson, &c. © 


2 ~ Malta, March 25, 1800. 


“My Loxp, Wuewn his Sicilian Majesty, through your Lordship’s re- 
commendation, and the solicitations ‘of the inhabitants of Malta, did me the honour to appoint 
me Chief of this island, I was assured that a full compensation would be made to me for any 
expense or losses which I might sustain; I therefore beg leave to state, as succinctly as pos- 
sible, my case, in the hope that, through your Lordship’s protection, I may meet the indem- 
nification which may be deemed just and equitable. 

“In October '1798, your Lordship. gave me the command of the squadron blockading 
the French ships in Malta. The inhabitants in the country revolted against the French in the 
. préceding month, whom they were besieging in La’Valette, and what will appear astonish- 
ing, 4000 peasants, with only 2000 muskets, kept in awe 6000 regular troops. I had to 
cooperate with these men, who had chosen for their chiefs a priest and an attorney; but as 
they did not receive any pay, and only a scanty allowance of provisions, they soon began to 
lose that energy which had roused them to vengeance; they were splitting into parties, and 
the two chiefs opposing-each other in every business, which lost them the confidence of the 
people, who threatened their lives. Anarchy soon ensued; innocent men were put to death, 
and money extorted from individuals in a very unjust manner. The inhabitants, in the hour 
of terror and dismay, ‘implored me to assume an authority, and use my efforts to avert the 
miseries wHich awaited them. As early as January 1799, I directed the civil and military 
affairs of the Island; and the inhabitants were so sensible of its good effects, that they sent 
deputies to H. 8, Majesty, and to your Lordship, praying that I.might be appointed their 
Chief, which has been graciously complied with. In May 1799, I was ordered off the sta- 
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tion, in consequence of the French fleet having entered the Mcditerranean; I returnetl in a 
fortnight, and was called away a second time; during my absence,*the farmers and jacobins 
held tumultuous meetings, and came to St. Antonio, head quarters, in a large body, and 
declared they would not pay rent. The affairs of the Island were falling into the fornier 
anarchy, on account of which the people desired that an application might be made to your 
Lordship to allow me to resume my command in the Island. Your Lordship was pleased:to 
direct mé to live on shore, and to leave the first lieutenant of the Alexander in charge of the 
ship, that I might receive the same advantages from her as if actually on board; particularly 
as I am acting on shore-in a military, as well as civil capacity. His Majesty’s Ship Alexan- 
der was lately in company with your Lordship’s ship, when she made the important and 
valuable capture of the-French Admiral Perri’s ship, the Genereux, and a French Corvette, 
and it is now said that I cannot receive what would be my share of prize-money, because I 
am employed on shore in a civil capacity; Ihave, therefore, to request your Lordship’s inter- 
cession with the sovereigns who have entered into a treaty respecting this Island, that they 
may take it into their most gracious consideration. I beg leave to enclose two letters which 
I have received from the Congress of this Island, and the Judges, as they will prove to your, 
Lordship that my services here, during a very critical and dangerous period, have gained me 
the confidence and attachment of these Islanders. I have judged it good policy: to live 
.hospitably, and to entertain. occasionally the principal inhabitants, which has had the best’ 
effect; but as this has inéurred additional expenses, I shall hope that it will be duly con- 
sidered. 
I have the honour to be, &c. : 
A. J. BALL 
To the Right Hon. Lord Nelson, K. B. yo 
Duke of Bronte, &¢. 


et 
N’ 10. 
Referred to at Page 267. 
Lord Nelson’s Orders to the respective Ships of his Squadron, previous to the Attack 
of Copenhagen. 


As Vice Admiral Lord Nelson cannot with precision mark the situation of the different 
descriptions of the enemy’s floating batteries and smaller vessels, lying between theit two- 
deck ships and hulks, the ships which are to be opposed to the floating batteries, &c. will 
find their stations by observing the stations OF the ships to be opposed to the two-decked 
ships and hulks. 


3 ‘ Tine of Battle. 
Edgar F 
These ships are to fire in Ardent. 7 E 
passing on to their Glatton- Are to lead in succession. 
stations. Iris : : 


Agamemnon * 
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The Edgar to anchor abr€ast of Ne 5, (a sixty-four gun ship hulk). The Ardent to pass 
the Edgar, and anchor abreast of N° 6, and Ne7. The Glatton to pass the Ardent, and 
anchor abreast of N° 9, (a sixty-four gun ship hulk). The Isis to anchor abreast of N° 2 
(a sixty-four gun ship hulk). The Agamemnon to anchor abreast of N° 1. 


Bellona *. 

Elephant . 

Ganges To take their station and anchor as is 
Monarch prescribed by the following arrange- 
Defiance ments. 

Russel * 


Polyphemus 


Memorandum N° i, begins with the enemy’s first ship to southward. 


No, Rate. Supposed number of 
5 Se 
Fe nat eee 7 eee 08 Agamemnon - 
@ eee S BaP Pe beh nade 26 f Desirée to follow Agamemnon, and to 
take Nog. - 
: It is hoped the Desirée’s fire will not only 
3 ( Low floating batteries ship- 10 rake N° 1, but also rake these two float- 
rigged, rather lay within ; 10 ing batteries. Captain Rose is to place 
the line. : the six gun brigs so as to rake them 
‘ also. 
‘5 = -- ee - 64 -------- 27S Edgar 
6 Pontoon --= - - - “see eee ee 10 
7 Frigate hulk -3------+-- 12 i anaes 
Pe co 2 gh 
10 Ship gun-boat, 2@ guns - - - - - nN Bellona * to give her attention to support 
11 yoo or--+-+---+---- 12 the Glatton. 
12 floating batteries - - - - - + 12 
13 -- ee - + TA -«~------ 36 Elephant 
14 eee or.- - eee -~-- 12 ‘ Ganges 
15 floating batteries - - - - - - - 12 
16 s+ ese 64 =a eee eee 30 . Monarch 
V7" Se Sns see 64 -------- 30 Defiance 
18-0 =e eee ee. °64 -------- 30 _ Russel * 
19 -=----+-- 64 -------- 30 .-Polyphemus 


20 Asmall ship, supposed a bomb - 11 
Ships marked thus **were not in action, being on shore, though, from their situation; they 
were exposed to the enemy’s fire. . 
The six gun-boats Captain Rose is to pice with the Jamaica, to make a raking fire upon 
Ne 1; the gun-boats, it is presumed, may get far énough astern of N° 1, to rake N° 3 and 4; 
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and Captain Rose is to advance with the ships and vessels under his orders to the northward, 
as he may perceive the British fire to cease where he is first stationed. ‘ 

N° 1, 2, 3, and 4 being subdued, which is expected to happen at an early period, the Isis 
and Agamemnon are to cut their cables, and immediately to make sail, and take their sta- 
tions ahead of the Polyphemus, in order to support that part of the line. One flat boat, 
manned and armed, is to remain on the off side of each line of battle ship. The remaining 
flat boats, with the boats for boarding, which will be sent by Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, under 
the command of a First Lieutenant of the London, are to keep as near to the Elephant as pos- 
sible, but out of the line of fire, and to be ready to receive the direction of Lord Nelson.— 
The four launches with anchors and cables, which will be sent by Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
under the command of a Lieutenant of the London, to be as near the Elephant as. possible, 
out of the line of fire, ready fo receive orders from Vice Admiral Lord Nelson. The Alemene, 
Blanche, Arrow, Dart, Zephyr, and Otter fireships, are to proceed under the orders of Captain 

Riou of the Amazon, to perform such service as he is directed by Lord Nelson. 








N° 11. 
Referred to at Page 406. 


Letter from Admiral Donald Campbell (Portuguese Navy) giving Lord Nelson the particulars 
of the treatment he received in consequence of his information respecting the destination of the 
Combined Fleet. 

Lisbon, September 21, 1805. - 

Ma SEOED, I do not think that there isso much reason to congratulate 
your Lordship, as there is to” congratulate our Country in particular, and Europe in general, 
on the happy event of your Lordship’s assuming so extensively important a command, on so 
broad a basis, and at so critical a moment. Your Lordship knows that I am no flatterer, and 
will therefore credit my sincerity when I say, that nature seems to have combined in your 
Lordship all those qualities which are so eminently requisite to bear you through the com- 
plicated and difficult part (whether political or military), which your.Lordship has now to act. 
And believe me, the dread in which th hold your military: fame, and:the confidence 
with which other Powers contemplate: ‘your: character, ‘form powerful instruments in your 
Lordship’s hands to do with both nearly what you please:' It is particularly, galling to me to 
have been deprived'of my command at this moment. The jealousies and rancour of Spain 
have followed me close ever since the 14th of February, 1797: but two serious complaints were 
recently exhibited against me by the naval Commander in Chief at Algesiras,which brought 
down upon me all the thundering vengeance of the French Ambassador here. My total dis- 
missal from this service was urged, but ended in my being recalled, and of course left on the 
shelf. The two crimes I committed were—First, going on board your Lordship, when you 
passed the Gut; and giving you information where the Combined Fleets had gone—Second, 
having placed the Portuguese squadton immediately between the line-of gun boats and Sir 
James Craig’s convoy, and thereby’ preventing the Vice Admiral from destroying the same, 
as he could not fire red hot shot or shells without endangering the Portuguese ships. This 
story, ridiculous as it is false, was the only means that the poor man had to cover his own 
cowardice, and screen himself from the vengeance of the Prince of Peace, who was going to 
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_ hang him for not destroying the British Convoy. Yet here I can have no other redress, 

. than that I must have padjenae, with an assurance from the Prince, that he will never alter 
his sentiments of me, although he must give way to existing circumstances, which a happy 
change in politics may soon alter, and bring me into play again; but that, endeavouring to 
prove the falsehood of the Spanish Vice Admiral’s assertions, or arguing the case with the 
Spanish and French Courts, would be in vain. 

The expected arrival’ of Lord Robert Fitzgerald, may I hope open to your Lordship 
amore extensive source of information from this Court, which cannot fail to be interesting 
to your Lordship, in the extensive political arrangements which you will have to direct; 
‘in the mean time my anecdote may serve to convince your Lordship, that although this 
Court at present yields to the dictates of France and Spain, still, by keeping me in the ser. 
vice, and holding out to me the hope of future employment, it would appear that a proper 
moment is only wanting for this Country to throw off the mask, at least I will answer with 
my life for the Prince, but-I would not go half so far for the majority of his Ministers. Could 
I hope that my letters would-not ‘be considered as an intrusion, I would with much pleasure 
communicate from time to tiie; stttl events as may fall under my observation, or upon 
‘which I can obtain information. *“~* ; 

The British Government have given me a written assurance of its support in case I should 

. be driven hence by a. fatal influence; that is nearly the case now, for my income is reduced 

. to less than one fourth of what it has been for eight years past: “but as my remaining at my 

post may eventually be of importance to my Country, I am determined not to quit it while 

I can hold any footing. However, should that period arrive, may I solicit your Lordship’s 

powerful protection, in bringing to a point the general disposition which Lis Majesty's 

-Ministers seem to have to indémnify me ? 

: With the highest respect, I have the honour to be, &c. 

x Donatp CamrseEtt,” 


; fi 


NN? 12, 
Referred to at page 438. 


Standing Orders to be observed by His Majésty's ‘Ships and Vessels, under the command of the 
Right Honourable’ Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B. 
Q) > . Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805. 
MEM’. : 

It is my directions that the Captains and Commanders of His Majesty's Ships and Ves- 
sels under my Command, do send me a Copy of their Log when they join (with any other 
Remarks they ‘may have. occasion: to make) instead of a Journal, usually given after 
separation. oa : i ait 

: * (Signed) « _ NELson awn Bronte, 


To the respective Captains and Commanders of His Majesty's 
Ships and Vessels on the Mediterranean Station. 
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(2) Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805. 
MEM. ae 
The Ships and Vessels of the Fleet under my Command, are directed not to shew their 

Colours on joining, unless the Commander in Chief should shew his. 


NeELson anv Bronte: 
To the respective Captains, &c. ‘ 


(3) ° Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805. 
MEM’. : Z . 

It is my particular Directions that the Captains and Commanders of His Majesty’s 
Ships and Vessels under my Command, who may purchase Bullocks, Fresh Beef, Lemons, 
Onions, or any other species of Provisions or Refreshments for their respective Companies, 
whether such purchase is for a particular Ship or for the Fleet in General, and whether it is 
made by my Order or otherwise ; that a Voucher of the Fresh Beef, Bullocks, &c. so pro- 
cured for the individual Ship or Fleet is transmitted to me, immediately the Ship making 
such purchase shall join the Fleet. Boy tas 


To the respective Captains, §c. 





(4) _ Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805. 
MEM? YL es =e 
It is my directions that whenever any men are sent to the Hospital, a statement of their 
case is sent with them, that the Medical Gentlemen belonging to the Hospital may know 
what has been done in order to remove the disease. 


Nextson AnD Bronte. 
To the respective Captains, &c. : 


(5) t Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805, 
MEM’. 


Having frequently known that Onions have been purchased on account of Government, - 
when in port, where the Pursers could and ought to purchase Vegetables to put into the 
Ships’ Companies’ soup; and that the Onions so purchased by Government for tecruiting the 
health of the Ships’ Companies, have been used for the benefit of the Purser by putting these 
Vegetables into the soup, which the Purser should be obliged to purchase when to be 
procured : ele Se ods e 

It is theyefore my positive directions, that the Pursers are. obliged to purchase Vege- 
tables Tor the ships’ soup, when ft is possible to procure them ; and that the Government 
Onions are not used for the soup if the Purser has the power of- obtaining Onions or other 
Vegetables as he is bound to do. : ; a Ay 

And it is my further directions, that whenever Fresh Provisions can be procured on rea- 
sonable terms, that it is purchased ; Dut that Onions for the account of Government are not 
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purchased without my Orders. *Ships absent for any length of time from me, are at liberty 
‘to. purchase the gratuitous GQnions of Government for the recruiting the health of their 
‘Ships’ Companies who may have been long fed upon salt Provisions. _ 
ke ; NEison AND Bronte. 
-Fo the respectice Captains, &c. 


(6) Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805. 
MEM? 

_ Itis the direction of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that the Captains and 
Commanders of His Majesty’s Ships and Vessels under my Command, dé not purchase any ar- 
ticle of Stores whatever at Lisbon, unless such purchase shall be absolutely and unavoidably 
necessary,’ -but apply, if it can be done, to the Naval Officer at Gibraltar or Malta, for the 
supply of such Stores as they ‘may..be in want of, and can be furnished by the said Officers. 

You are therefore hereby tequired and directed to pay the most strict obedience to their 
Lordships’ Instructions above mentioned, and on no account or consideration purchase Stores 
‘of any description at Lisbon (or at any other port in the Mediterranean), unless absolute neces- 
sity renders such purchase .indispensably necessary for the good of His Majesty’s Service. 

. . Nezxtson anv Bronte, 

To the respective Captains, &c. 


(7) Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805. 
-: MEM, ae La ; 

. It is the direction of the Lofds Commissioners of the Admiralty, that the Captains and 
Commanders of His Majesty’s Ships and Vessels under my Command, respectively have their 
Muster Books in‘readiness: when the Naval Officers at Gibraltar and Malta go on board to 
muster their Ships’ Companies; and. that on failure of attending to the Instructions on 
this head, their Accounts will be stopped. 

, Negison anv Bronte, 

To the respective Captains, &c. . 


(8) : Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805. 
MEM’ mo ; cae 
When in presence of. an. Enemy all the Ships under my Command are to bear White 
Colours, and’a Union Jack is to be suspended from the fore top-gallant stay. 
; NeLson anD Bronve. 
To the respective Captains, &c. 


(9) - Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805. ° 
MEM. ; : 

As frequent and very serious mistakes happen on receiving Provisions, it is my 

particular directions, that when any of His Majesty’s Ships or Vessels under my Com- 

mand, go into port to complete their Provisions dnd Necessaries, on their coming on 
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board, the Masters take’a regular account of each species, &c. which they are to.:com- 
pare with the Bills of Lading sent with such Provisions from the Agent Victualler or-Coh- 
tractor previous to their entering them in the Log Book (which i is to be done immediately) ; 3 
and afterwards such Bills of Lading or final Receipts are to be compared with the Log 
Book, before the Captain and signing Officers put their signatures to them, in order that 
every particle of the Provisions so, signed for may be. actually on board, that Government 
may not, either from the neglett’ or mistake of individuals, be defrauded, or the Ships, 
Companies in want of those spécies considered to be bona fide on board. 

It is also my particular directions, that.every pound of Fresh Beef, whether ‘received 
from Agent Victuallers or Contractors, is weighed.on its coming. on board, in the presence 
of a Lieutenant, the Master (or one of-his Mates in his gbsence..on duty) that it is im- 
mediately after entered in the Log Book, and the above Instructions duly attended to, 
before the final Receipts are signed for it accordingly. 

The same strict regard to be had to the receipt of Fresh Beef, or any,species ‘of Pro- 
visions which may be purchased for the use of the Ships’ Cémpanies under my Command, 
and on no account whatever. to sign Vouchers for-such Prowisions till they are authenti- 
cated and found correct, as the Officers above mentioned will.be held answerable for any 
neglect in the due execution of these Instructions. , 
Neisow anp Bronte. | 
To the respective Captains, &«. 


(10) 
Whereas savala Superiumeraries 1 may be. sent on, board: His’ ‘Majesty's: Ships and - 
Vessels on the Mediterranean Station under my: Command? ae 
You are therefore hereby: required and dirécted® +6 bear ‘all Ach ‘Sapernumerarics as 
may from time to time be sent on board His Majesty 'gyShip under your Command, from 
any other of His Majesty’s Ships or Vessels, ‘-Imprest Men, Marines, Invalids, Mén from 
Hospitals, &c. at whole allowance of all species of Provisions, ‘the s Be. as. the anes 8° Com- 
pany and Soldiers, and Prisoners at two-thirds allowance accordingly. 





: Bie tite bodrd the vic of Cadiz, 
oth Gctober, 1608. : . 
NeLson anp Bronte. 
To the respective Captains, &c. 
(2) Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1803. 


MEM’. 

The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Navy having acquainted + tie that. many difficulties 
occurred during the late War, as well to individuals as to their Office. for want of the Pa! 8 
Muster Books being sent regularly, home : 

It is. therefore my positive direttions, that ‘the Gains and, Commanders of His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships and Vessels under my Command, attend strictly to this important. circumstance, 
and that they do send home their Monthly Muster Books, with all other Accounts and 
Papers, to the Public Boards, as soon as possible after they become due, that His Majesty’s 
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Service may not be subject to‘any inconvenience from the Books and Papers above men- 
-tioned being kept back. 


: NELson anp Bronte. 
To the respective Captains, &c. 


(12) Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805, 
MEM. 

“It is my particular directions, ‘that the name and family of every Officer, Seaman, and 
Marine, who may be killed or wounded in ‘action with the Enemy on board any of His Majes- 
ty’s Ships and Vessels under my Command, be returned to me as soon 4fter the circumstance 
happens as the service will admit of, agreeable to the annexed Fornf, in order that I may 
transmit it to the Chairman of the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s Coffee House, that the case 
of the relations. of those who, may fall in. the Cause of their Country may be taken into 
‘consideration. . i 

- Neisox anp Bronte. 
‘ To the respective Captains, Sc. 





List of Officets and Men Killed or. Woanded on board. His Majesty's Ship 




















the » of ; 180 in an Engagement with. 

~ Killed 
Quality. | * or- Time when. | Place where. Remarks. 
Wounded. : 
4 
(18) ; : : Victory, off Cadiz, 0 October, 1805, 
MEM. 7 . 
* It is expected in fine.veather that the Ships in Order of Sailing, do not keep more than 
two oat length from eseh other. 7 


: Nerson anp Bronte. 
To the respective Captains, ge. 
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(14) ; : Victory, off Cadiz, 10th October, 1805. 
MEM? ; 

As gales of wind increase so suddenly in this Country, the Ships of the Fleet are di- 
‘rected, particularly in the night, to shorten sail and get top-gallant yards and masts down, 
and take such other precautions as the’ Captains may judge necessary, without waiting for 
the Admiral’s motions. “ 

NELson AND Bronte. 
To the respective Captuins, &c. ; 








N°’ 13. 
Referred to at page 440. 


Lord Castlereagh’s Letter in Answer to Lord Nelson’s Official Despatch respecting Sardinia. 


(SECRET.) 
Downing Street, 24th Sept, 1805. 
My Lorp, ; 

I HAVE not neglected to lay before His Majesty’s Ministers your Lordship’s representa- 
tion relative to the importance of Sardinia to the accommodation of our fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, the degree in which the island is.exposed to an attack from France, from the 
neglect into which its defences have been suffereg to fail, and the importance of encouraging 
the Viceroy and the inhabitants, by affording them some peouniary aid, to look: ‘rather to the’ 
British Government than to that of France for protection. " 

Your Lordship may be assured that the King’s Government on this, as on all occasions, 
is disposed to receive with the utmost confidence any suggestion coming from your Lord- 
ship: they are fully alive to the superior advantages Sardinia possesses as a naval station,- 
more especially from its proximity to Toulon, and entirely concur in “the sg aa! of 
watching and counteracting every effort of the enemy against that island. .,. 

Your Lordship must be aware, that to” “put'the.island at all in an adequate state of de- 
fence would require a very considerable advance of money in the first instance, as well as a 
permanent allotment of funds for the support of a garrison. Inadequate measures of pre- 
caution may have a tendency rather to invite attack, than to provide for the ultimate secu- 
rity of the island; and any arrangement which can be really effected to its defence against a 
serious attack can only be discussed and settled with the King of Sardinia, and must be 
looked at as a question of expense, with reference to other claims upon our resources, at. the 
present moment. 

Unless, therefore, your Lordship should have, at any particular moment, strong reason 
to believe that the French meditate an immediate attack, it does not appear to the King’s 
Servants expedient that any advance should be made to the pereens intrusted with the 
government of Sardinia. : 

Your Lordship’s proposal with respect to pecuniary aid being limited to a progressive 
advance, not exceeding on the .whole 40,0007, it appears to His Majesty’s Ministers that 
they will best meet the spirit of your Lotdship’s suggestion, by authorizing you, in case you 
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shall have strong reason to apprehend an actual attack, to make such adyances as your Lord- 
ship may think fit, not exceeding the amount above proposed. 

A sum of ready money at such a moment may enable the Viceroy to assemble the 
militia, and take other measures for immediate defence An aid of this nature, under such 
circumstances, may with great propriety be granted without- reference to his Sardinian. 
Majesty; and I should hope that your Lordship’s object of making the inhabitants of Sar- 
dinia look up to the British Government may be effectually answered, by its being under- 
stood that you have received instructions, not only to watch over the safety of Sardinia with 
your fleet, but that you are authorized, in case of immediate danger to the island, to make 
an advance of money, with a view of enabling Government to assemble the militia, and to 
provide for its immediate defence. 2 

The assurance of such an aid will animate the Sardinians, and give them confidence in 
their means of repelling attack, supported by your Lordship’s squadron. Should your Lord- 
ship be able to convince the Government of the importance of having their measures previ- : 
ously arranged and digested, funds, even of the limited amount above stated, reserved for 
the moment of danger, will, together with such supplies as can be furnished from the fleet, 
“enable them to call the whole into action; and I should hope, under this precautionary dis- 
cretion intrusted to your Lordship, that the island of Sardinia may be as effectually prevented 

* from falling into the hands of France as it can by any plan which is not formed upon a large , 
and permanent scale, and which must consequently depend for its adoption upon more 
general considerations. Fae R 

I shall immediately transpiit.orders to Sir Alexander Ball at Malta, to answer any bills 
your Lordship. may have occasién to-draw,upon him with a view to this service; or if your 
“Lordship should. apprehend any. difficulty in negociating bills under such circumstances, a 
supply of dollars has been forwarded to Malta, which will enable Sir Alexander Ball to fur- 
nish you with such proportion of the assigned funds as your Lordship may think fit to 
require. 2 





I have the honour to be, My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 


: : CASTLEREAGH. 
To Vice Admiral Viscount Nelson, K. B. 








N° 14, 
Referred to at page 442. 


Lines written by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire on the Battle of Trafalgar. 


Oft had Britannia sought, ’midst dire alarms, 
Divine protection for her Sons in arms: 
Gen’rous and brave; but not from vices free, 
Britons from Heaven received*a mix’d decree; 
To crown their Valour, yet to check their pride, 
Gop gave them Victory—but Ne.son died. 
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N° 15, Sserion 1. 
Referred to at page 455. 


The Victory’s Log on the alse Day of October, 1805 ; with the Names of the several Officers, Sea- 
men, and Marines, Killed and Wounded on board that Ship, in the Battle of Trafalgar. 


Courses. Winds. 
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Remarks-of H. M. Ship Victory, on Monday, October 21, 1805. 


Fresh breezes and squally with rain—in third reef topsails. 
At 2" taken aback—came to the wind on starboard tack. 
At 4° wore ship and up top-gallant yards. At-4° 15’ out, 
third reef topsails. 


















At 5" 50’ up mainsail, spanker, and down jib. 
At 6° moderate breezes and hazy. 





Look-out ships making signals of the enemy’s positions. 
At 8 40’ wore ship. . 





Do. weather. 
At 4° wore ship. At 6° observed the enemy bearing E. by S. 
distance ten or eleven miles—bore up to the Eastward— 
out all reef topsails—set stéering sails and royals. 






@eared for quarters. 
At 8" light breezes and cloudy—body of the enemy’ s fleet} 
E. by S. distance nine or ten miles. 






Still standing for the enemy’s van—the Royal Sovercign 

and her line of battle steering for thé.centre of the 
g jemy’s line extending about N.N.E. 
and: 8.S. we Ate11! 40’ Royal Sovereign commenced 
firing on thé:eneniy, they having began firing at her at 
11° 30%. At'11" 50’ the enemy began firing upon us—and 













four minutes past twelve opened our larboard guns at the| 
enemy’s-van. 

Light airs and cloudy — standing towards the enemy’s van 
with all sails set. _ At four minutes past twelve opened 
our fire on the enemy’s van—in attempting to pass 
through their line fell on board the tenth and eleventh 
ships, when the action became geheral—about ¥ 15’ the}. 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Nelson, K. B. and Commander- 

At 1° 30’ the 





‘in-chief, was wounded in the shoulder. 
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Remarks of H. M. Ship Victory,’ on Monday, October 21, 1805. 








. Redoubtable having struck her colours we ceased firing 
our starboard guns, but continued engaged with the 
Santissima Trinidada and some.of the enemy’s ships on 
the larboard side—observed the Temeraire between the 
Redoubtable and another French ship of the line, both of 
which had struck. ; 

The action continued general until 3 o’clock, when several 
of the enemy’s ships around us had struck—observed the 
Royal Sovereign with the loss of her main and mizen 
masts, and several of the enemy’s ships around her dis- 
masted. At 3° 30’ observed four sail of the enemy’s van 
tack and stand along our line, to windward —fired our lar- 
board guns, at those they would reach. At 3°40’ made 
the signal for our ships to keep their wind, and engaged 
the enemy’s van coming along our weather line. 

At 4" 13’ the Spanish Rear Admiral to windward struck to 
some of our ships which had tacked after them—observed 
one of the enemy’s ships blow up, and fourteen sail of the 
enemy’s ships standing towards Cadiz, and three sail of the 

. enemy’s ships standing to.the southward—partial firing ‘ 
“continued until 4° 30’—when a victory having been re- 
ported to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B. 
and Commander-in-chief, fe died of his wound. At 5* 
the mizen-mast fell about ten feét above the poop. The 
lower-mast, yards, and bowsprit all crippled, rigging and 
sails very much cut. The ships around us very much 





























crippled—several of our ships pursuing the enemy to lee- 
ward—saw Vice Admiral Collingwood’s flag flying on 






bord H. M. Ship Euryalus, and some of our ships taking 
possession of the prizes——struck top-gallant-masts, got 






up runners and tackles to secure lower-masts—employed 






clearing the wrecks of the yards and rigging—wore ship 
and sounded in thirty-two fathoms, sandy bottom—stood 
to the southward under the remnants of the foresail and 
main-topsail—sounded from nineteen to thirteen fathoms. 
At 2" wore ship — at daylight saw our fleet and prizes, 
forty-three sail, in sight, still closing with our fleet—At 
6* Cape Trafalgar-bore $.E. by E. distance four or five 
leagues. At 6° 30’ 














saw three of the enemy’s ships to 
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Courses. 














Names. 





Winds 








At noon fresh breezes and hazy. 
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Remarks of H. M. Ship Victory, on Monday, October 22,1805. 





leeward, standing towards’ Cadiz — fresh breezes and 
cloudy — employed knotting the fore and main rigging, 
and fishing and securing the lower masts—struck the 
fore-top-mast for a fish for the fore mast, which was very|. 


badly wounded. 








Killed. 


Nelson, K.B. 
John Scott, Esq. 


Charles William A 


William Ram 


Robert Smith 
Thomas Whipple 
James Mansell . 
Thomas Daniels 
Thomas Thomas, ( 
James North 
Aifred Taylor 
James Parke 
William Shaw 


John- Bowler 
William Brown, (1 
Wilham Muck . 
George Smith, (1) 
John Wharton . 
John king 
Robert Davison 
Edward Waters 
John Corwarder 


Thomas Johnson 












Andrew Sack 


dair . 


1). 


Richard Jewell . . 


) 


Williany Thompson, (3) . 


The Rt. Hon. Lord eae 


RA Om 














































































Names. 
Killed. 
Commander- | Alexander Walker 
in-chief. |Arthur Herwin 
Secretary. ||John Welsh, (2) 
Captain, {William Skinner 
R. Marines. |\Joseph Ward 
Lieutenant, ||James Skinner . 
Royal Navy. Stephen Sabine _ . 
Midshipman. George Wilson 
Capt.’s Clerk.||Colin Turner 
Able. eal 
Landsman. Royal Marines. 
Able. George Cockrane . . 
Ordinary. {James Berry . . 
Able. James Green 
Ordinary. {John Brown, (1) 
Landsman. ||Lambert Myers 
Ordinary. Samuel Wilkes . 
Landsman. ||George Kennedy . 
Able. Daniel Hillier 
_ John Brennon 
Landsman. |James Norgrove 
Ordinary. |Jeremiah G. Lewis 
Quarter Mast. ||Charles Davis, (1) 





Able. 










Bernard M‘Manners . 
John Elbsworth 

| William Cobourne 
William Jones . 
William Perry . 
John Palmer... 





Ordinary. 
Able. 
Quarter Mast. 

Yeoman of 
the sheets. 








George Willmott . 


499 

































Able. 

Ordinary. 
Able. 7 

Ordinary, 


Boy, 3¢ Class. 
Boy, 2 Class, 
Boy, 3° Class. 


Corporal. 
Drummer. 
Private. 














“‘\James Hines . 2. 2 . , iP 


Names. 
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Names. 


Quality. 





Wounded dangerously. 
John Pasco . ? 
William Rivers, (2) 

Alex. Palmer, (since dead) . 
John Bush be eo de 
Daniel M‘Pherson 

Josiah Burgin 

Henry Crammell, ae eed) 
| William Jones, (3) 

Hans Anderson 

David Buchan 

Joseph Gordon 

William Smith, (2) (since deed) 
John Smith, (2) (since ae 
William Taft : 

‘| Thomas Rayner 

*| John Gregory 
William Knight 
James Burgess . 

William Wells . 
Benjamin Cooke 


Benjamin Matthews . 
Thomas Wilton 

Nich. Dean . 

John Saunders . 


IVounded badly. 


George Miller Bligh . 
Lewis B. Reeves 
William. Honnor «’.. 
Jeremiah Sullivan. 
Peter Hall- 
Thomas Green, (1) 
John Francois 
William Castle 
George Burton 
James Parker 
Edward Druce 
William Darnold 
Edward. Paddon 





Boy, 





Wounded slightly. 


Lieut.R.Navy|J. G. Peake 


Midshipman. |G. A. Westphal - 
Richard Bulkeley 


Ordinary. ||J. Geoghegan, (supernum.) 
Landsman. | Joseph M‘Pherson . 
Ordinary. | Thomas Graham 
Landsman. |Thomas Collard 

— Robert Phillips 

Able. Charles Legge 

_— David Conn 
Ordinary. ~ || Daniel Leary 

_ William Taylor 


John Simms 


Corp. Marines ||Samuel Cooper 


John Kentall 

Robert Gibson ., . 
William, Gillett . . 
John Bomkworth . 
Angus M‘Donald . 
George Quinton . . . , 
Edward Grey : 
Launceston Brown ., , 
William Butler . . 
Samuel Lovitt. . 

Daniel Munro 

James Curry A 
Michael M‘Donald 
William Fall 


Private Do. 


3* Class. 


Lieut. R.Navy Michael Pennell 


Thomas Price 

Qt. Gunner. Givanni Guinto 
Able: Charles Chappel 

‘Landsman., -g|Samuel.Green . 


Able. i James, Feagan 
Ordinary. Isaac Harris 

Able. John Dutton 
Ordinary. [|(George Graves 


{James Rogers 
George Coulston . ~ 





NichsLe Contre, (supernum. ) 
Priv. Marines.|James Wright . 
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Quality. 








1« Lieut. R.M. 
Midshipman. 
A.Vict. Clerk. 
Landsman. 
Ordinary. 
Able. 


Landsman. 


Able. 
Ordinary. 
Able. 
Ordinary. 
Able. 
Ordinary. 
Able. 
Qt. Gunner. 
Ordinary. 


Yeom.Powd,Room 


Able. 


Ordinary. 
Able. 


Priv. Marine. 


Able 
Boats. Mate. 
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Srr, : Euryalus, off Cadiz, October 24th, 1805. 

In my letter of the 22d, I detailed to you, for the information of my Lords Commis- 
stoners of the Admiralty, the proceedings of His Majesty's Squadron on the day of the 
Action, and that preceding it, since which I have had a continued series of misfor- 
tunes; but they arc of a kind that human prudence could not possibly provide against, 
or my skill prevent, 

On the 22@d in the morning, a strong southerly wind blew with squally weather, which 
however did not prévent the activity of the Officers and Seamen of such ships as were 
manageable, from getting hold of many of the Prizes (thirteen or fourteen) and towing 
them off to the westward, whére I ordered them to rendezvous round the Royal Sovereign, 
in tow by the Neptune: but on the 23d the gale increased, and the sea ran so high, that 
many of them broke the tow-rope, and drifted far to leeward, before they were got hold 
of again; and some of them, taking advantage of the dark and boisterous night, got before 
the wind ; and have perhaps drifted upon the shore and sunk; on the afternoon of that day 
the remnant of the Combined Fleet, ten sail of ships, who had “not been much engaged, 
stood up to leeward of my shattered and straggled Charge, as if meaning to attack them, 
which obliged me to collect a force out of the least injured ships, and form to leeward for 
their defence; all this retarded the progress of the hulks, and the bad weather continuing, 

- determined me to destroy all the leewardmost that could be cleared of the men, consider- 
ing that keeping possession of the ships was a mattcr,fof little consequence, compared’ 
with the chance of their falling again into the hands of the Enemy: but even this was an 
arduous task in the high sea which was running. I hope, however, it has been accom- 
plished to a considerable extent ; I entrusted it to skilful Officers, who would spare no pains 
to execute what was possible. The Captains of the Prince and Neptune cleared the Trini- 
dada, and sunk her. Captains Hope, Bayntun, and Malcolm, who joined the Fleet this 
moment from Gibraltar, had the charge of destroying five others. The Redoubtable sunk 
a-stern of the Swiftsure, while in tow. The Santa Anna, I have no doubt, is sunk, as her 

_ side avas almost entirely beat in; and such is the shattered condition of the whole of them, 
that unless the weather moderates, I doubt whether I shall be able to carry a ship of them 
into port. Ihope their Lordships will approve of what I (having only in consideration the 
destruction of the Enemy's Fleet) have thought a measure of absolute necessity. I have 
taken Admiral Villeneuve into this ship; Vice-Admiral Don Aliva is dead. Whenever the 
temper of the weather will permit, and Ican spare a frigate (for there were only four in 
the Action with the Fleet, Euryalus, Sirius, Phoebe, and Naiad ; the Melpomene joined the 
aad, and the Eurydice and Scout the 23d,) I shall collect the other Flag Officers and send - 
them to England with their Flags (if they do not go to the bottom) to be laid at His 
Majesty's feet. There were four thousand troops embarked, under the command of General 


Contamin, who was taken with Admiral Villeneuve in the Bucentaur. 
I am, Sir, &c. “C. COLLINGWOOD. 
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N° 15, Secr. 3. 


Letter from the Right Honourable Lord Collingwood, Vice-Admiral of the Red, &c. &c. to 
William Marsden, Esq. dated on board the Euryalus, off Cadiz, October 28, 1805 


Srr, : 

Since my Letter to you of the 24th, stating the proceedings of His Majesty’s Squadron, 
our situation has been the most critical, and our employment the most. arduous, that ever a 
Fleet was engaged in. On the 24th and 25th it blew a most violent gale of wind, which 
completely dispersed the ships, and drove the captured hulls in alt directions, 

I have since been employed in collecting and destroying them where they are at anchor, 
upon the coast between Cadiz, and six leagues westward of Saint Lucar, without the 
prospect of saving one to bring into port. 

I mentioned in my former Letter the joining of the Donegal and Melpomene after the 
Action: I cannot sufficiently praise the activity of their Commanders in giving assistance 
to the Squadron in destroying the Enemy’s ships. 

The Defiance, after having stuck to the Aigle as long as it was possible, in hope of saving 
her from wreck, which separated her for some time from the Squadron, was obliged to 
abandon her to her fate, and she went on shore. 

Captain Durham’s exertions have been very great. I hope I shall get them all de- 
_stroyed by to-morrow, if the weather keeps moderate. : 
In the gale the Royal Soveréign and Mars lost their foremasts, and are now rigging 

anew, where the body of the Squadron is at anchor to the N.W. of San Lucar. 

I find, that on the return of Gravina to Cadiz, he was immediately ordered to sea again, 
and came out, which made it necessary for me to form a line to cover the disabled hulks. 
That night it blew hard, and his ship, the Prince of Asturias, was dismasted, and returned 
into port. The Rayo was also dismasted and fell into our hands; Don Enrique M‘Donel 
had his broad pendant in the Rayo, and from him I find the Saint Anna was driven near 


Cadiz, and towed in by a frigate. * 
: Tam, &c. &c. &e. C. COLLINGWOOD. 
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N° 15, Sect. 4. 
Gazsrre Exrraorpinary, Nov. 27, 1805. 


Cony of a Letter received last night by the Honourable Captain Blackwood, from Vice Admirat 
Lord Collingwood, Commander in Chief of His Majesty's Ships and Vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, to William Marsden, Esq. dated on board His Majesty's Ship the Queen, off Cape 
Trafalgar, Nov. 4, 1805. 


Sir, 

Ox the 28th ultinto I informed you of the proceedings of the squadron to that time. 
The weather continuing very bad, the wind blowing from S$. W. the squadron not in a situa- 
_ tion of safety, and sceing little prospect of getting the captured ships off the land, and great 
risk of some of them getting into port, 1 determined no longer to delay the destroying them, 
and to get the squadron out of the deep bay. 

The extraordinary exertion of Captain Capel, however, saved the French Swiftsure; and 
his ship, the Phebe, together with the Donegal, Captain Malcolm, afterwards brought out the 
Bahama. Indeed nothing can exceed the perseverance of all the officers employed in this 
service: Captain Hope riggtd and succeeded in bringing out the Ildefonso. All of which will,” 
I hope, have arrived safe at Gibraltar. For the rest, Sir, I enclose you a list of all the enemy’s 
fleet which were in the action, and how they are disposed of, which, I believe, is perfectly 
-correct. 

1 informed you, in my letter of the 28th, that the remnant of the enemy’s fleet came out_ 
a second time to endeayour, in the bad weather, to cut off some of the hulks, when the Rayo 
was dismasted, and fell into our hands: she afterwards parted her cable, went on shore, and 
was wrecked. The Indomptable, one of the same squadron, was also driven on shore, 
wrecked, and her crew perished. : 

The Santa Anna and Algeziras, being driven near the shore of Cadiz, got such assistance 
as has enabled them to get in; but the ruin of their fleet is as complete as could be expected, 
under the circumstances of fighting them close to their own shore: had the battle been in 
the ocean, still fewer would have escaped. Twenty sail of the line are taken or destroyed; 
and of those which got in, not more than three are in a repairable state for a length of 
time. 

Rear Admiral Louis, in the Canopus, who had been detached with the Queen, Spencer, 
and Tigre, to complete the water, &c. of these ships, and to see the convoy in safety a cer- 
tain distance up the Mediterranean, joined me on the 30th. : 

_In clearing the captured ships of prisoners, I found so many wounded men, that, to 
alleviate human misery as much as was in my power, I sent to the Marquis de Solana, Go- 
vernor-General of Andalusia, to offer him the wounded to the care of their Country, on 
receipts being given: a proposal which was received with the greatest thankfulness, not only 
by the Governor, but the whole country resounds with expressions of gratitude, Two French . 
frigates were sent out to receive them, with a proper officer to give receipts, bringing with 
them all the English who had been wrecked in several of the ships, and an offer from the 
Marquis de Solana of the use of their hgspital for oyr wounded, pledging the honour of Spain 
for their being carefully attended. . 


a 
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Ihave ordered most of the Spanish prisoners to be released; the officers on parole, the 
men for receipts given, and a condition that they do not serve in war by sea or Jand until 
exchanged. 

By my correspondence with the Marquis, I found that Vice Admiral D'Aliva was not 
dead, but dangerously wounded; and I wrote to him a letter, claiming him as a prisoner of 
war. A copy of which I enclose, together with a state of the Flag Officers of the combined 
fleet. 


Tam, &c. 
C. COLLINGWOOD. 


A List of the Combined Fleets of France and Spain, in the Action of the 2\st of October, 1805, 
off Cape Trafalgar, showing how they are disposed of. 


1. Spanish ship. San Ildefonso, of 74 guns; Brigadier Don Joseph de Vargas.—Sent to 
Gibraltar. ; 
* @, Spanish ship. San Juan Nepomuceno, of 74 guns; Brigadier Don Cosme Churruea,— 
Sent to Gibraltar. : 
: 3. Spanish ship. Bahama, of 74 guns; Brigadier Don A. D. Galiano.—Sent to Gibraltar. 
4. French ship. Swiftsure, of 74 guns; Monsieur Villemarin.—Sent to Gibraltar. 
5. Spanish ship. Monarca, of 74 guns; Don Teodoro Argumosa.—Wrecked off Saint 
Lucar. 5 : 
6. French ship. Fougeux, of 74 guns; Monsieur Boaudouin.—Wrecked off Trafalgar; 
“all perished, and thirty of the Temeraire’s men. 
7. French ship. Indomptable, of 84 guns; Monsicur Hubert.—Wrecked off Rota: all 
perished. 
8. French ship. Bucentaur, of 80 guns; Admiral Villéneuve, Commander in Chief; 
Captains Prigny and Majendie.—Wrecked on the Porques; some of the crew saved, 
9. Spanish ship. San Francisco de Assis, 74 guns; Don Louis de Flores.—Wrecked near 
Rota. ~ 
10, Spanish ship. El Rayo, of 100 guns; Brigadier Don Henrique Macdonel.—Wrecked 
near San Lucear. 
~ 11. Spanish ship. Neptuno, of 84 guns; Brigadier Don Cayetano Valdes.—Wrecked 
between Rota and Catolina, : i : 
12, French ship, Argonaute, of 74 guns; Monsieur Epron.—On shore in the port of 
Cadiz. 
13. French ship. Berwick, of 74 guns; Monsieur Camas.—Wrecked to the northward of 
St. Lucar. 
14, French ship. Aigle. of 74 guns; Monsieur Courrege.—Wrecked near Rota. 
15, French ship. Achille, of 74 guns; Monsieur de Nieuport.—Burnt during the action, 
16, French ship. Intrepide, of 74 guns; Monsieur Infornet.—Burnt by the Britannia, 
17 Spanish ship. San Augustin, of 74 guns; Brigadier Don Felipe X Cagigal.—Burnt 
by the Leviathan. 
18. Spanish ship. Santissima Trinidada, of 140 guns; Rear Admiral Don Baltazar H. 


Cisneros; Brigadier Don F. Uriarte.—Sunk by the Prince, Neptune, &c. 


ay 
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19. French ship. Redoubtable, of 74 guns; Monsieur Lucas.—Sunk astern of the 
Swiftsure; Temeraire lost thirteen, and Swiftsure five men. , : 

gO. Spanish ship. Argonauta, of 80 guns; Don Antoaio Paréja.—Sunk by the Ajax. ~ 

@1. Spanish ship. Santa Anna, of 112 guns; Vice Admiral Don Ignatio D’Aliva;. Cap- 
tain Don Joseph de Gardoqui.—Taken, but got into Cadiz in the gale, dismasted. a 

92. French ship. Algeziras, of 74 guns; Rear Admiral Magon, (killed); Captain Mon- 
sieur Bruaro.—Taken, but got into Cadiz in the gale, dismasted. - — 

¢3. French ship. Pluton, of 74 guns; Monsieur Casmao.—Returned.to Cadiz in a sink- 
ing state. 

24, Spanish ship. San Juste, of 74 guns; Don Miguel Gaston.—Returned to Cadiz: 
has a foremast only. — : : 

95. Spanish ship.”. Sag Leandro, of 64 guns; Don Joseph de Quevedo.—Returned to 
Cadiz, dismasted. : 

26. French ship. Nepture, of 84 guns; Monsieur Maistral.—Returned to Cadiz, and 
perfect. . ‘ 
97. French ship. Heros, of 74 guns; Monsieur Poulain.—Returned to Cadiz: lower 
masts in, and Admiral Rossilie’s flag on. board. 

8. Spanish ship. Principe d’Asturias, of 112 guns; Admiral Don F. Grayina, Don An- 
tonio Escano, &c.-~Returned to Cadiz, dismasted. : 

29. Spanish ship. Méntanez, of 74 guns; Don Francisco Alcedo.—Returned to Cadiz. ” 

30. French ship. Formidable, of 80 guns; Rear Admiral Dumanoir.—Hauled to the 
southward, and escaped. : 

31. French ship. Mont-Blanc, of 74 guns; Monsieur de Villegries.—Hauled to the 
southward, and escaped. , "¢ : 

32. French ship. Scipion, of 74 gutis;. Monsieur Beringer.—Hauled to the southward, 
and escaped. * . 

33. French ship. Duguay Trouins of 74 guns; Monsieur Toufilet.-—Hauled togthe 
southward, and escaped? : 


ABSTRACT. 
At Gibraltar... . 6 4 
Destroyed. . . . » - 16 


In Cadiz, wrecks fe! «6 
In Cadiz, serviceable . . 3 
Escaped to the southward A 


4 The four Jast mentioned ships were captured by Sir Richard Strachan on the 24th of November. 


. 
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A List of the Names and Rank; of the Flag Officers of the Combined Fleets of France and Spain, 
in the Action of the Q1st of October, 1805. 


- Admiral Villeneuve, Commander in Chief; Bucentaur, Taken. 
Admiral Don Federico Gravina; Principe D’Asturias. Escaped in Cadiz: wounded in 
the arm. iw! 
Vice Admiral Don Ignatio Maria D’Aliva; Santa Anna. Wounded severely in the head: 
taken, but was driven into Cadiz in the Santa Anna. 
Rear Admital Don Baltazar Hidalgo Cisneros; Santissima Trinidada. Taken. 
Rear Admiral Magon; Algeziras. - Killed. 
Rear Admiral Dumanoir; Formidable, Escaped. 


To his Excellency the Marquis de Solana, Captain General of Andalusia, Governor, &c. &e. 
- of Cadiz. 


My Lorv Marquis: Euryalus, off Cadiz, Oct, 27th, 1805. 


A great namber of Spanish subjects having been wounded in the late action between the 
British and combined fleets of Spain and France, on the 21st inst. humanity, and my desire 
, to alleviate the sufferings of these wounded men, dictate to me to offer to your Excellency 
their enlargement, that they may be taken proper care of in the hospitals on shore; provided ° 
_your Excellency will send boats to convey them, with a proper officer to give receipts for the 
number, and acknowledge them int your Excellency’s answer to this letter to be prisoners of 
- War, to be exchanged before they serve again. © 


«I beg to assure your Excellency of my high consideration, and I am, &c. 
“C. COLLINGWOOD. 


Conditions on which. the Spanish wounded Prisoner§ were released and sent on Shore to the 
Hospital. “% 


” I Guilliame Valverde, have been authorised and empowered by the Marquis de Solana, 
Governor General of Andalusia and of Cadiz, to receive from the English squadron the 
wounded prisoners, and such persons as may be necessary to their care; which release and 
enlargement of the wounded, &c. is agreed to on the part of the Commander in Chief of the 
British squadron, on the Positive condition that none of the said prisoners shall be employed 
again in any public service of the crown of Spain, either by sea or land, until they are regu- 
larly exchanged. Ne ‘ 


Signed on board His Britannic Majesty’s ship Euryalus, at sea, Oct. 30, 1805. 


GUILL. DE VALVERDE, 
Edecan de S, E, 
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To Vice Admiral Don Ignatio Maria D’ Aliva; sent under covér to Admiral Gravina. 


Sir: : Euryalus, off Cadiz, Oct. 30, 1805. 

It. is with great pleasure that I have heard the wound you received in the action isin a 
hopeful way of recovery, and that your country may still have the benefit of your future 
service. 

But, Sir, you surrendered yourself to me, and it was in consideration only of the state of 
your wound that you-were not removed into my ship. I could not disturb the repose of a man 
supposed to be in his last moments; but your sword, the emblem of your service, was delivered 
to me by your Captain, atid I expect that you consider yourself a prisoner of “war until you 
shall be regularly exchanged by cartel. : 

I have the honour, &¢@. 
C. COLLINGWOOD. 


An Abstract of the Killed and Wounded on board the respective Ships composing the British Squa- 
dron, under the Command of the Right Honourable Vice Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, in 
the Action of the 21st of October, 1805, off Cape Trafalgar, with the Combined Fleets of 
France and Spain. 


Victory. officers, 3 petty officers, 32 seamen, and 18 marines, killed: 4 officers, 
3 petty officers, 59 seamen, and 9 marines, wounded. Tofal 132. : oA 

Royal Sovereign.—S officers, 2 petty officers, 29 seamen, and 13 marines, killed: 3 officers, 
5 petty officers, 70 seamen, and 16 marines, wounded. Total 141. 

Britannia.—1 officer, 8 seamen, and 1 marine, killed: 1 officer, 1 petty officer, 33 sea- 
men, amd 7 marines, wounded. Total 52. . 
’ ‘Temeraire.—3 officers, 1 petty officer, 35 seamen, and 8 marines, killed: 3 officers, 
2 petty officers, 59 seamen, and 12 marines, wounded. Total 123. 

Prince.—None. : 

*Neptune—10 seamen, killed: 1 petty officer, 30 seamen, and 3 marines, wounded. 
Total 44. . 

Dreadnought.—6 seamen, and 1 marine, killed: 1 officer, 2 petty officers, 19 seamen, and 
4 marines, wounded’ Tota!.33. 

Tonnant.—Not received. : 

Mars.—I officer, 3 petty officers, 17 seamen, and 8 marines, killed: 4 officers, 5 petty 
officers, 44 seamen, and 16 marines, wounded. Total 98. 

Bellerophon.—2 officers, 1 petty officer, 20 seamen, and 4 marines, killed: @ officers, 
A petty officers, 97 seamen, and 20 marines, wounded. Total 150. 

Minotaur.—3 seamen, killed: 1 officer, 1 petty officer, 17 seamen, and 3 marines, 
wounded. Total 25. ; 5 ; : 

Revenge.-—2 petty officers, 18 seamen, and 8 marines, killed: 4 officers, 38 seamen, and 
9 marines, wounded. Total 79. 7 

Conqueror.—2 officers, 1 seaman, killed: @ officers, 7 seamen, wounded. Total 12. 
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Levidthan.—2 seamen, and 2 marines, killed: 1 petty officer, 17 seamen, and 4 marines, 
wounded. Total 26. ~ % 

Ajar.—2 seamen, killed: 9 eaiien: wounded. Total 11.* 

_ Orion—1 seaman, killed: 2 petty officers, 17 seamen, and 4 marines, wounded. 
Total 24, 

_ A gamemnon.—2 seamen, killed: 7 seamen wounded. Total 9. : 

Spartiate.—3 seamen, killed: 1 officer, 2 petty officers, 16 seamen, and 1 marine, 
wounded. Total 23. eae , 

Africa.—12 seamen, and 6 marines, killed: 2 officers, 5 petty officers, 30 seamen, and 
7 marines, wounded. Total 69. 

Belleisle.—2.ofticers, 1 petty officer, £2 seamen, and 8 marines, killed: 5 oflicers, 3 petty 
officers, 68 seamen, and 19 marines, wounded. Total 126, “ 

Colossus.—1 officer, 31 seamen, and 8 marines, killed: 5 officers, 9 petty officers, 115 sea- 
men, and 31 marines, wounded. Total 200. 

Achille.—1 petty officer, 6 seamen, and 6 marines, killed: 4 officers, 4 petty officers, 
37 seamen, and 14 marines, wounded. ‘Total 72. 

- Polyphemus.—2 seamen, killed: 4 seamen, wounded. Total 9. 

Swiftsure.—7 seamen, and 2 marines, killed: 1 peuy officer, G6 seamen, and 1 marine, 
wounded. Total 17. ' ; 


Defence.—z4 seamen, and 3 marines, killed: 23 seamen, and 6 marines, wounded.— 
Total 36. 


Thunderer.—2 seamen, and 2 marines, killed: 9 petty officers, 9 seamen, and 1 marine, 
wounded. Total 16. : 
-  Defiance.—9 officers, 1 petty officer, 8 seamen, and 6 marines, killed: 1 officer, 4 petty 
officers, 39 seamen, and 9 marines; wounded. Total 70. 

Total.—-21 officers, 15 petty officers, 283 scamen, and 104 marines, killed: 41 officers, 
57 petty officers, 870 seamen, and 196 marines, wounded. Total 1587. 

iC, COLLINGWOOD. 


Return of the Names of the Officers and Petty Officers killed and wounded on board the Ships 
of the British Squadron, in the Action with the Combined Fleets of France and Spain, of 
_ Cape Trafalgar, on the 21st October, 1805. 


KILLED, 


Victory—The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Nelson,.K.B. Vice-Admiral of the White, 
Commander in Chief, &c. &c. &c. John Scott, Esq. Secretary; Charles William Adair, 
Captain of the Royal Marines; William Ram, Lieutenant,.R. N.; Robert Smith and Alexander 
Palmer, Midshipmen ; Thomas Whipple, Captain’s Clerk. — 

Royal Sovereign.—Brice Gilliland, Lieutenant ;. William Chalmers, Master; Robert Green, 
Second Lieutenant of Roy al Marines; John Aitkenhead and Thomas Braund, Midshépmen. 

- Britannia —Francis Roskruge, Lieutenant. 

Temerairé.—Simeon Burigny, Captain of Royal Marines; John Kingston: Lieutenant of 
Royal Marines; Lewis Oades, Carpenter ; William Pitts, Midshipman. 

Prince. None.—Neptune. None.—Dreadnought... None. 
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> Tonnant.—No Return. 
Mars.—George Duff, Captain; Alexander Duff, Master’s Mate ; Edmund Corbyn and - 
Henry Morgan, Midshipmen. : 2 , 
Bellerophon.—John Cooke, Captain ; Edward Overton, Master; John Simmens, “Mid- 
shipman. : , 
Minotaur —None. 
Revenge-—Thomas Grier, and Edward F. Brooks, Midshipmen. 
Conqueror.—Robert Lloyd and William St. George, Lieutenants. 
Leviathan.—None.—Ajax. _ None.—Orion. None.— Agamemnon. None.— Spartiate. 
None.—A4frica. None. 
Belleisie.-—Ebenezer Geall, and John Wooden, Lieutenants ; George Nind, Midshipman. 
Colossus. —Thomas Scriven, Master. . 
Achille.-—Francis John Mugg, Midshipman. 
Polyphemus.—None.— Swiftsure. None.—Defence. None.—Thunderer. None. 
Defiance. —Thomas Simens, Lieutenant; William Foster, Boatswain; James Williamson, 
Midshipman. 


« 


WOUNDED. 


Victory.—John Pasco and G. Miller Bligh, Lieutenants; Lewis B. Reeves and J. G. 
Peake, Lieutenants of Royal Marines; William Rivers (slightly), G. A. Westphall, and 
- Richard Bulkeley, Midshipmen ; John Geoghegan, Agent Victualler’s Clerk. 

Royal Sovereign—Jobn Clavell and James Bashford, Lieutenants; James le Vesconte, .. 
Second Lieutenant of Royal Marines; William Watson, Master’s Mate; Gilbert Kennicott, 
Grenville Thompson, John Campbell and John Farrant, Midshipmen; Isaac Wilkinson, 
Boatswain. 

Britannia. —Stephen Trounce, Master ; William Grant, Midshipman. 

- Temeraire.—James Mould, Lieutenant; Samuel I. Payne, Lieutenant of Royal Marines ; 
John Brooks, Boatswain; T. S. Price, Master's Mate ; John Eastman, Midshipman. 


Prince.—None. ” 
- Neptune.—- -—— Hurrell, Captain’s Clerk. 
Dreadnought.—James L. Lloyd, (slightly) Lieutenant; Andrew M‘Culloch and James 
Satin, Midshipmen. ? 


Tonnant.—No Return. 

Mars.—Edward Garrett and James Black, Lieutenants ; Thomas Cook, Master; Thos. 
Norman, Second Captain of Royal Marines; John Yonge, George Guiren, William John 
Cook, John Jenkins, and Alfred Luckraft, Midshipmen. 

Bellerophon.—James Wemyss, Captain of Royal Marines; Thomas Robinson, Boatswain ; 
Edward Harfley, Master’s Mate ; William N. Jewell, James Stone, Thomas Bant, and 
George, Pearson, Midshipmen. ; : 

‘Minotaur.—James Robinson, Boatswain ; John Samuel Smith, Midshipman. 

Revenge.—Robert Moorsem, Captain (slightly) ; Luke Brokenshaw, Master; John Berry, 
Lieutenant; Peter Lily (slightly), Captain of Royal Marines. 
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Conqueror. —Thomas Wearing, Lieutenant of Royal Marines ; Philip Mendel, Lieutenaat 
of his Imperial Majesty’s.Navy, (both slightly.- : 
_  Leviathan.—J; W. Watson, Midshipman, (slightly.) 

‘Ajax.—None. . ; 

Orion— Sause, C. P. Cable, Midshipmen, (both slightly.) 

_ Agamemnon —None. 

Spartiate.—John Clarke, Boatswain ; 
-... Africa.—Matthew Hay, Acting Lieutenant ; James Tynmore, Captain of Royal Marines ; 
Henry West and Abraham Turner, Master’s Mates; Frederick White (slightly), Philip J. 
Elmhurst, and John P. Bailey, Midshipmen. . ; . 

’ Belleisle—William Terrie, Lieutenant ; John Owen, First Lieutenant of Royal Marines; 
Andrew Gibson, Boatswain; William Henry Pearson and William Culfield, Master’s Mates ; 
Samuel Jago, Midshipman; J. T. Hodge, Volunteer, first Class. ; oe 

Colossus,—James N, Morris, Captain; George Bully, Lientenant; William Foster, Acting 
Lieutenant ; John Benson, Lieutenant of Royal Marines; Henry Milbanke, Master’s Mate; 
William Herringham, Frederick Thistlewayte (slightly), Thomas‘ Reece, Henry Snellgrove, 
Rawdon M‘Lean, George Wharrie, Tim. Renou and George Denton, Midshipmen; William 
Adamson, Boatswain. cos 
.. Achille.—Parkins Prynn (slightly) and Josias Bray, Lieutenants; Prahms Westroppe, 
Captain of Royal Marines; William Leddon, Lieutenant of Royai Marines; George Pegge, 

. Master’s Mate; ‘William H. Staines and William J. Snow, Midshipmen; William Smith 
_ Warren, Volunteer, first Class. 

 Polyphemus.—~None. : 

“, Swoiftsure.—Alexander Bell Handcock, Midshipman. 

Defence.—None. -: ~ Se 

’ «+, Lhunderer—John Snell, Master’s Mate; Alexander Galloway, Midshipman. 
: Dejiance.—P. C. Durham (slightly) Captain; James Spratt and Robert Browne, Master’s 
‘Mates; John Hodge.and Edmund Andrew Chapman, Midshipmen. - 





Bellairs and ——— Knapman, Midshipmen. 





C. COLLINGWOop. 








Ne 15, Szcr. 5. 
“Admiralty Office, Nov. 30, 1905, 
Copy of a Letter from the Honourable Captain Blackwood, of His Majesty’s ship Euryalus, to 
William Marsden, Esq. dated this day at the Admiralty. 
Sir, ; : 
Observing in the Gazette Extraordinary of the 97th, instant, that the nimber of the 
enemy's ships taken and destroyed, in consequence of the action of the 21st of October, is 


stated at twenty sail of the line, I take the liberty of mentioning to you, for the infofma- 
tion of my Lords Commjssioners of the Admiralty, that as this must be intended to include 


’ 
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the French ship Argonaute, of seventy-four guns, which ship I had an opportunity of know- 

ing was safe in the port of Cadiz, it will be pgoper to state the actual number taken and 

destroyed at nineteen sail of the line. This apparent inaccuracy’ was occasioned by the 

despatch of the Commander in Chief, dated the 4th, having been made up before my ‘last 

return with a flag of truce from that port. ae 
Iam, &c. 

HENRY BLACKWOOD. * 


Admiralty Office, December 3, 1805. 


Copy of @ Letter from Vice-Agmiral Lord Collingwood, to William Marsden, Esq. dated on board 
the Queen, off Cape Spartel, the 9th November, 1805. 


. 


Srr, ; 
L enclose for their Lordships’ Information, the Tonnant’s Return of killed and wounded 


in the Action with the Combitted Fleets off Cape Trafalgar, the 2ist ultimo, which I received - 


yeterday, and now completes them. 
Tam, &c. 
: ‘Cc. COLLINGWOOD. 


An Abstract of the killed and wounded on board His Majesty's Ship Tonnant, in the Action with 
the Combined Fleets of France and Spain, off Cape Trafalgar, 21st October, 1805. 


Killed. —1 Petty Officer, 16 Seamen, and 9 Marines.—Total 26. 

Wounded, —2 Officers, 2 Petty Officers, $0 Seamen,-and 16 Marines.—Total 50. 

Officers killed. —William Brown, Midshipman. 

Officers wounded.—Charles Tyler, Captain ; Richard Little, Boatswain ; William Allen, 
Clerk; Henry Ready, Master’s Mate; the three last slightly. ; 


Cc. COLLINGWOOD. 


THE END. 


‘T, Bensley, Printer, 
Bolt Cowt, Fleet Strcet, London. 


NEW WORKS IN THE 


London, October 1st, 1809. 
PRESS. : 





Of the several -valuable Works preparing for Publication 
BY T. CADELL & -W. DAVIES, STRAND, 


The following are in a state of considerable forwardness, and many of them will be published very soo 





I.* Ae 


NAVAL RECORDS of the LATE and PRESENT 
W ARS ; consisting of a Series of Engravings from Original Designs, by 
NICHOLAS POCOCK, Esq, illustrative of our PRincrpaL ENGAGE- 
MENTS aT Sea, since the commencement of the War with France, in 
the Year 1798; accompanied with Historical Accounts, by the Rev. 
JAMES STANIER CLARKE, Librarian to His Royal Highness the 
Prince. he intention of this Work is to commemorate, in chronolo- 
gical order, the numerous Actions of our Naval Officers, of whatever 
rank, during these Wars; to bring forward, into public notice, many of 
cheir gallant and important Achievements, at present very imperfectly 
known; and to form, in a manner’suited to the subject, a concise but 
connected detail, derived from the most authentic sources, of so bril- 
liant a period of the Naval History of Great Britain. The subjects of 
the designs will possess every applicable variety ; the Engravings will be 
executed in the best manner, by Mr. Firrtrr, Mr. Lanpsger, and 
other eminent Artists; and the work will be elegantly printed on paper 
of corresponding size and quality with that of the Life of Lord Nelson. 
Some Copies will also be printed in a less expensive form. The first 
part of the work will be published as early as possible, and further por- 
tions at the end of each succeeding three months, The superior copies 
will be deliyered, as nearly as possible, agcording to the dates of the 
orders, 3 


IL. bd 


° 
A HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL LIFE or 

rue Late Ricut Honovraste WILLIAM PITT; including some 

Account of the Times in which he lived. By JOHN GIFFORD, Esq. 


4,%* The Author finding himself incapable of detailing the events of so 
important and interesting a period, within the limit which he origi- 
nally prescribed to himself; and the Publishers having been honoured 
with intimations from many of Mr. Pitt's most distinguished friends, 
that a more elegant Edition than that hitherto announced, would be 
highly acceptable; the Public are respectfully informed, that the Work 
will be broyght forward in the three following forms, viz. 

1, One hundred Coptes, splendidly printed in three Volumes Imperial 
Quarto; which will be faithfully appropriated according to the dates of 
orders received. Price P51. 15s. in extra boards. 


2. A vimited numb, in three elegant Quarto Volumes,on Royal Paper. 
Price $1. 8s. in extra boards. 


3. Handsomely printed in Six large Volumes, Octavo. Price 41. 4s. 


Each of these Editions will be illustrated with two finely-engraved 
Portraits of Mr. Pirr; ove from the bust executed by Mr. Fraxman; 
the otber from the most approved original Picture ; and of these, one 
hundred Proofs will be taken off for the superior Copies, and the next 
impressions for the Royal Paper dition. 6 

N.B. A List of the Names received for the quarto Fopies, in either 
size, previous to publication, will be printed and prefixed to the Work, 
except of those who may, direct gtherwise. . . 





UL. ; 


THE LIFE or rue ratz EARL OF CHARI 
MONT, including a View of the Affairs of Ireland, during a v 
interesting and eventful Period, by Francis Harpy, Esq Mem! 
of the late Irish Parliament. Elegantly printed in one Volume, 4 
with a Portrait of Lord Charlemont. . 


%y* A few Copies will be printed on Royal Paper. . 


‘ IV. 


A Secoxn Portion or -LETTERS OF MR 
ELIZABETH MONTAGU; with some of the Letters of | 
Correspondents: Published by her Executor, and Nephew, Marq 
Monracu, Esq. M. P. * = 

* 


.v. 


THE ‘WORKS or rue LATE REV. WILLIA 
MASON, A.M. Prepared for the Press, and published under | 
Directions of his Executors. Elegantly printed in Octavo. 


Vi. 


A NEW EDITION, WITH CONSIDERABL 
ADDITIONS, of THE WORKS OF THOMAS GREY, E 
containing his Poems; Letters, &, ywith Memoirs of his Life ; 
Writings, by the late Rev. W. Mason, M. A. Elegantly printed in Octe 


Vil. = 


A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF TH 
RIGHZ HON. JOSEPH ADDISON, with Notes, by the | 
Ricuarp Huan, D. D. Lord Bishop of, Worcester. _ Elegantly prini 
in Six Volumes, Octavo, and illustrated with a Portrait of Mr. Addis 
from an original Picture by Dahl. 


VIE. 


THE WORKS COMPLETE OF THE LAT 
RIGHT REV. RICHARD HURD, D. D. Lord Bishop of Ww 
cester. Handsomely printed in Octavo, with a Portrait of his Lordsh 
from an original Picture, = 





Ix, 


A NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, O 
the WORKS OF THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM WARBURTO! 
D. D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester. Handsomely printed in Octav 
with a Portrait of his Lordship, from an Original Picture. 


/ 


&. oe OS 
» TheSecond Volume of BIOGRAPHICALMEMOIRS 
of the late Rev. Dx. JOSEPH WARTON, with a Selection from his 
Poetical Works, and a literary Correspondence between eminent Persons, 
Jeft by him for Publication. By the Rev. TORN Woot. Elegantly 
printed in Ato.: 


XI. 
ANEW EDITION OF ATHENIAN LETTERS 


by the Jate Earl of Harpwicxe, Hon. Cuares Yorke, &c. Ele- 
gantly printed, in two volumes, quarto; with numerous Engravings 
of Portraits, antique Busts, and a Map of Ancient Greece. 


XII. 


THE ANONYMOUS. A Periodical Paper, pub- 


lished at Dublin ; 3 now first collected, Elegantly printed in one yolume. ’ 


“XI, 
WALLACE; OR, THE FIGHT“OF FALKIRK. 
A Metrical Bastienchy by Martarer Hozroxp, Elegantly printed 
in Quarto. 
Seige - XIV. 


2N_ euIsGi E, splendidly embellished from 
Pretares by Mr. Smirke. A New Translation of THE, HISTORY 
‘OF DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, carefully Tevised and 
corrected ‘rom the best Editions of the Spanish Original of Don 
Micue. pe Cgrvantes Saavepra, and illustrated by Notes, Histo- 
rical, Literary,’ and Critical; a New Life of Cervantes, &c. &c. 
aecompanied by a Scries of highly-finished Engravings, from Pictures 
by Roszrr Smirke, Esq. R.A, Elegantly printed in four volumes. 


. XV. 
BRITISH GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. A 


Sgtica of Portraits of the most Eminent Persons now living, or lately 
deceased, in Gredt Britain and Ireland, Including the most distinguished 
Characters in the Senate, the Church, the Navy and Army, the 
* Learned Professions, and the various departments of Literature, Science, 
and Art; those who have most zealously exerted themselves in promot- 
ing the Arts, Agriculture, and Commerce of the Country ; or by their 
example or Patronage, have most conspicuously contributed to its 
general Prosperity and Happiness, The Portraits will be clegantly 
and accurately drawn, in an uniform manner, from Life, or from 
Original Pictures ; and the Engravings will be perfect fac-similies of the 
Drawings. The Work will be published periodically ; each number 
containing Six Portraits, accompanied by short Biographical ‘Notices, 
Price 1). 5s. A limited number ef Proof Impressions taken off in a 
superior manner, on large Paper, Price 11. 16s. And all the Copies will 
be delivered as nearly as possible according to the dates of orders 
received, As no Payment will be reqvired in advance, no crder will 
“be considered binding beyond the pleasure of the Purchaser. : 


%,* A few Impressions of each Portrait will be appropriated to separate 
Sale, Price 5s, each. Proofs 7s. 6d. 


N, B. The First and Second Numbers are already published, 


| 


New Works preparing for ’ Publication by T. Cadell and W. Davies. 


- XVI. 


ANEW MODERN ATLAS, by Joun Pixxerron ; 
containing sixty Maps, or thereabouts, engraved in the size called 
Colombier, so as to correspond with the celebrated works of D' Anvil 
These Maps will be delineated with all the Advantages afforded by 
latest improvements in geographical precision; and engraved with t 
utmost beauty that the state of the arts can admit, Each Map will be 
drawn under Mr, Pinkerton's own eye, revised with the utmost care, 
and will form, like those of D'Anville, a complete record of the state 
of the science at the time of Publication. Table Lands, Chains 
Mountains, and other features which belong to the natural geograp! 
of each country, will be indicated with the utmost exactness; and in 
the other parts, which illustrate civil history, equal care shall be exerted 
not to insert obscure villages, while places remarkable in historical 
record are totally omitted. Instead of careless positions, arising from 
the blind imitation of antiquated Maps, the greatest attention shell be 
bestowed that every position be conformable to the latest astronomical 
observations ; avd, in default of these, to the result of the best itinera~ 
ries, and other authentic documents. It is calculated that the whole 
expense of this Atlas may be about Twenty Guineas ; and it is pro- 
posed that it shall be published in Numbers, each containing three Maps. 
As the style of engraving will render first impressions desirable, they 
will be carefully delivered fn the order of names ; and.copies of éach 
Number will be neatly put together, with the Maps carefully folded 
upon guards, (as they will be bound when the Work is completed) for . 
more’ safe cenveyance to thé country; whilst other copies will be 
delivered without any fold, to those who may prefer them in that gtate. 
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*,* The first number, containing Maps of France, the West Indies,, 
and Japan, is already published; and the second is very nearly ready, 


XVII. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS or rur PENAL 
CODE OF CHINA, contained in the Ta-Tstnc Leu Leg,,an authen- 
tic Compendium of the Laws. and Statues of that Empire ; printed and 
published in China, in the Chinese Language, in various successive 
editions? undgr the sanction of the names and authority of the several 
Emperors of the present Dynasty. Translated yom the original Chinese," 
and illustrated with Notes, by Sir Grorcr Tuomas St. AUNTON, Bart. 
F.R. & L.S, Elegantly printed in one Volame quarto, in an uniform 
size with the late Sir George Staunton’s Account of the British Embassy 
to China, 


XVUI. 


THE HISTORY or tne CITY OF DUBLIN, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military, from the earliest accounts to the 
present period; with an Appendix, containing a view of the several 
Charters, Grants, and Immunities, now extant, and an, abstract of all the 
Acts of Parliament relative to the city; extracted from the National 
Records, approved Historians, many curious and valuable manuscripts, 
and other*authentic materials. By Joux Wansunron, Esq. Deputy 
Keeper of the Records in Birmingham, Tower, and the Rev. Jumes 
Wuireraw, M.R. I. A. Vicar of St. Catharine's, in that (Author 
of “ An Essay on the Population of Dublin,” lately published.) Hand- 
somely printed *n 4to. and illustrated by ancient and modern Maps of 
| the City, nume.qus Views of the principal Buildings, Kc. by the most 
eminent Artists. 
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New Works preparing for Publication by .T. Cadell and . Davies: 




















XIX, 


TRAVELS THROUGH RUSSIA, THE TERRL 
TORIES OF THE DON COSSACKS, CUBAN TARTARY, THE 
CRIMEA, &c. &c, By the Rey. E, D. Ciarxg, LL. D. Rector of 
Harleton, and late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Elegantly printed 
in 4to. with a Portrait of the Author, fronra picture of Mr Opie ; and 
numerous other Engravings, 


XXII 


Vol. II. of CALEDONIA : or, AN HISTORICAL 
AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF NORTH BRITAIN, 
from the most ancient to the present times ; with a Dictionary of Places, 
chorographical and philological, By Groner Craters, F.R.S, and 
S.A. Handsomely printed in 4to. and illustrated by Engravings of 
Maps, Plans, &c. 


*<* The first Volume gave the ancient history of North Britain : the 
second will detail, after an introductory chapter of twenty-six sections, 
the local history’ of its several shires, in a correlative sequence, beginning 
with Roxburgly, the most southern shire, and Proceeding’ successively to 
Berwick, Haddington, Edinburgh, Linlithgow; Peebles, Selkirk, Dum- 
fries, Kirkeudbright, Wigton, and, perhaps, Ayrshire. And the’ local 
history of each shire will be given in eight distinct sections: (1)° of ite 
name; (2) of its situation and extent ; (3) of its natural objects ; (4) 
of its antiquities ; (5) of its establishment asa shire ; (6) of its civil 
history; (7) of its agriculture, manufactutes, and ‘trade ; 8) of its 
ecclesiastical history ; the account of each shire, concluding witha Supe 
plemental state, which contains, in a tabular form, the names of the 
several parishes, and the number of their ministers their exttnt and 
population in 1755, 1791, and 1801, with the ministers’ stipends in 1753,, 
and 1798, and their patrons 5 forming, what Scotland does not Now pos-, 
sess, a sort of Liler Regis, : 


XX, 


Volume the Second, Part Ik containing CHESHIRE, 
of MAGNA BRITANNIA 3 being a concise topographical Account of 
the several COUNTIES OF GREAT PRITAIN. By the Rev, 
Damier Lysons, A.M. F.R. 8, F.A. and L. S. Rector of Rod- 
Marton, Gloucestershire; and Samuet Lysons, Esq. F. R. S, and 
FLAS, Keeper of his Majesty's Records in the Tower of London. 
Haridsomely printed in 4to. with numerous Engravings of Maps, Anti- 
quities, &c, &e, 


XXI, 


Part ILI, containing Views in CHESHIRE, of 
BRITAN NIA DEPICTA: a Series of Views of the most interesting 
and picturesque Objects in Great Britain, engraved from Drawings 

. by Messrs, SIearne, Fartncron, Smiru, Turner, ALEXANDER, 
&e. &e, : ‘ 

*,* These two last-ementioned works, which illustrate each other, are 
sold together, or separate ; they will be continued regularly at the same 
“periods, arranged in the same manner, (the counties alphabetically) and 
printed on paper of corresponding size and quality. 


; Xx1V. 2 1 
FOREIGN SCENERY. A Series of Views of 


Picturesque and Romantic Scenery in Madeira, the Lape of Gots rope, * 
Timor, China, Prince of Wales’s Island, Bombay, Mahratta Country, 

St. Helena, and Jamaica, from Drawings made in those —“5, 

by Wiiurat Westart. Engraved by the most eminent Artists,. 
in the stroke manner, in an uniform size with Messrs. Hearne and ? 
Byrne’s Antiquities of Great Britain, and each View accompanied by 
a descriptive Account, The Work will be published in Numbers, 
and the Publication will commence with three Views in the Island 
of Madeira. ° - 


XXII. 
The ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES of SPAIN, by 


Jamas Cavanayu Murpuy, Architect 3. Author of the Designs and 
Descriptions of Batalha, &c. The Work will be elegantly printed in 
large folio, and consist of about one hundred Plates, of the most inte- 
resting Arabian Remains, in Spain, such as the Royal Palagg of the 
“Alhambra, the Generalife, the great Mosch of Cordova, &c. which 
will be engfaved in the most elegant and accurate manner, from Admea~ 
Surenicnts and Drawings carefully made on the spot by the Author, during 
a residence of nine years on the Continent, Descriptions will be given 
of the different objects, illustrating the merits of their style and manner, 
together with Translations of the Cufic and Asiatic Inscriptions, and 
several interesting particulars, relating to the Arabs, and their Establish- 
ments in Spain, collected from the most authentic Spanish Writers, . 


XXV, 


A REPUBLICATION or tur ANTIQUITIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, illustrated in Views of Monasteries, Castles, 
and Churches, now existing ; engraved by the late W. Byrn, F, S, A. 
from Drawings made by Tuomas Hearne, F, §. A. with historica+~sd 
descriptive accounts of each subject, This unrivalled Wark contains 
eighty-four highly-finished Engravings of Views of the most interestin, a 
Remains of Antiquity, Ecclesiastical and Military, in Great Britain, *” 
engraved, in an uniform style of excellence, by the late Mr. Byrne, (with | 
occasional assistance from Messrs. Woourert, Barrotozzi, Lanpsger, a 
Mrovimax, Lowry, &c.) from drawings made for that purpose by~ 
Mr. Hearns. The size of each Engraving is ten inches by seven ; the 
accompanying descriptions ate in English and in French ; and the pub. 
lication will be completed in twenty-one numbers, published monthly, 
price 10s. 6d. each ; complete sets may now be had, price 101. 10s, in 
boards; Proof Impressions, price 211, in boards, 


Tt will be completed in four parts, published separately ; the copies of 
each part wilt be delivered according to the dates of orders received, for 
Which a book is now opened. 

The Conguest of Spainsby the, Arabians, in the eighth century, is one 
of the most important events recorded in history ; and may be justly 
considered as having, in a great degree, contributed to the tapid progress 
of Civilization, Navigation, and Commerce. Ata time when the rest of 
Europe was sunk in rudeness and superstition, Sciences, Arts, nd Indus- 
try, flourished among the Spanish Arabs, as the numerous remains of 


WAU ca ings , “ 
their works in Andaluzia, and other parts of the peninsula, plainly evince; THE POLITICAL ‘ST oe OF oe roeuneoe 
these are, doubtless, the most curious Specimens of art existing, differing, EMPIRE 3 containing a general View of the pemee an Ber va 
in point ef invention and execution, from what is to ye found in any | Sessions of the Crown,—the Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Ces, oy 
other part of Europe, as much almost as if their Authoss hag been inha- | other establishments, Military ae well as Civil. By Join Avournug, 
bitants of another planct. Faithful delineations, theref¢re, of these B.S. A. (Author of the * History of England, from the Accession of 
valuable Remains, cannet fail tprove highly acceptable” te the Philoso- | King George III. to the Conclusion of Peace in the year 1783 ;") in 
pher, the Antiquary, and the loser of the Fine Arts, 7 ~ <8 4 4 vols. 8y0, . . : 


XXVL 


New Works preparing for Pablication by T. Cadell and W. Davies. 


XXVIL 


A NEW EDITION, with very extensive and 
important Additions, of an UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY of the 
-MARINE; or, a- copious explanation of the Technical Terms and 
Phrases employed in the Construction, Equipment, Furniture, Machi- 
“nery, Movements, and Military Operations, of a Ship. Ilustrated 
with a variety of Original Designs of Shipping, in different situations ; 
together with separate’ Views of their Masts, Sails, Yards, and Rigging. 
To which will be annexed, a Translation of the French Sea Terms and 

’ Phrases; by Wittiam Fazconsn, Author of the Shipwreck. Hand- 
somely printed in 4to. 


XXVUL 


-A@NEW EDITION, with considerable Additions, 
or the {WORKS of the late Rev. JosepH Minner, M. A. Master 
v ef the Grammar “School, and Vicar of the Holy Trinity Church in 
“Kingston-upon-Hull,  Contain?og the History of the Church of 
“hrist, Practical Sermons, Strictures on Gibbon’ and Hume, Essays, 
fc. ~The whole carefully revised, and an Account of the Life 
an@ Chamecter of the Author prefixed, by the. Rev. Isaac Mitwer, 

- D. D.. Dean of Carlisle, and Master of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 


- ip eyoly 8v0. 


XXIX. 
| A NEW INTERPRETATION of the Celebrated 
| PROPHECY OF THE WEEKS OF DANIEL; contained in a 
Discourse, accompanied ‘by Critical Dissertauons : together with an . 
Appendix, enumerating the Different Schemes that bave hitherto been 
proposed for its Solution. “By the Rev. W. Mesex, 9. T."P, Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 1 vol. 8vo. 


“XXX. 


DISCOURSES AND DISSERTATIONS ow vue 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINES or ATONEMENT anv SACRI- 
FICE, and on the principal Objections urged by the Opponents of 
those Doctrines, as they are held by the Established Church: with an 
Appendix, containing some Strictures on Mr. Belsham's Review of ‘Mr, 
Wilberforce’s Treatise, By the same. Second Edition, on an improved 
pian, 8vo. 

XXXI. 

THE NINTH VOLUME, FOR THE YEAR: 
1807, of the ASJATIC ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the 
History, Politics, Commerce, and Literature, of Asta. 8yo. 


*.* The Completion of this Volume has been unavoidably delayed, 
but such arrangements have been made, for the future conduct of thie 
valuable Work, as will ensure its regukar Annual Publication. 








noe Printed by Georor Sipney, 
Northumberland Street, Strand, London, 


